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PREFACE 

This  study  found  its  inception  in  tlie  seminar  of  Dean 
David  Kinley,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  during  the 
winter  of  1908-1909.  The  seminar  that  year  devoted  its 
attention  to  the  subject  of  taxation  in  the  state  in  antici- 
pation of  the  movement  for  the  revision  of  the  tax  system 
which  culminated  in  the  appointment  of  the  special  tax 
commission  of  1910.  Considerable  material,  gathered  by 
the  members  of  the  seminar,  dealing  particularly  with  the 
present  day  situation,  has  been  made  available  for  this 
undertaking;  and  acknowledgment  is  made  in  this  special 
manner  to  Dr.  A.  E.  Swanson,  Dr.  E.  J.  Brown,  Mr.  T.  E. 
Latimer  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Moore  for  the  assistance  afforded 
by  their  seminar  studies.  Moreover,  material  on  various 
phases  of  the  subject  gathered  by  Professor  M.  B.  Ham- 
mond, of  the  Ohio  State  University,  and  by  Professor  Na- 
than A.  Weston,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  was  also  very 
kindly  contributed  by  them  and  was  of  no  slight  aid  in  the 
work.  For  this  generous  cooperation  I  desire  to  render 
my  thanks. 

While  the  library  of  the  University  of  Illinois  was 
found  to  be  rich  in  material,  considerable  use  was  made  of 
other  libraries.  The  collection  of  early  state  documents  in 
the  State  Historical  Library  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  was 
particularly  valuable.  Material  was  gathered  also  in  the 
New  York  Public  Library,  the  Indiana  State  Library,  the 
Library  of  Congress,  the  Illinois  State  Library  and  the 
Columbia  University  Library.  Thanks  are  due  to  the  offi- 
cers of  these  institutions  for  many  courtesies  extended.  I 
am  particularly  indebted  to  the  custodian  of  the  public 
documents  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  at  Spring- 
field, for  access  to  the  manuscripts  of  the  unpublished 
territorial  laws,  and  to  the  auditor  of  public  accounts,  for 
access  to  the  original  account  books  of  the  state  for  tlie 
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early  years  of  its  liistory.  For  criticism  of  the  manuscript 
and  for  suggestions  as  to  the  use  of  material,  I  desire  to 
thank  Professor  E.  R.  A.  Seligman,  Dean  David  Kinley, 
Professor  C.  W.  Alvord,  Professor  J.  A.  Fairlie,  Professor 
E.  L.  Bogart,  Professor  G.  W.  Dowrie  and  Professor  H.  B. 
Gardner.  Acknowledgment  is  made  of  financial  assistance 
rendered  by  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington, 
Finally  I  wish  to  record  my  deep  gratitude  to  my  Avife, 
whose  aid  has  been  invaluable. 

KOBERT  M.  HAKi. 

New  York  City^ 

March  2,  1914. 
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A.     PRE-TERKITORIAL  ORIGINS 


CHAPTER  I. 

Origins  of  the  General  Property  Tax  in  Illinois. 

The  orji'anization  of  Illinois  as  a  territory  in  1809 
involved  no  radical  change  in  the  character  of  the  existing 
institutions.  No  new  code  of  law  was  substituted  for  the 
one  in  force  in  the  territory  when  the  change  in  the  form 
of  government  was  made.  On  the  contrary,  the  old  code 
was  carried  over  in  its  entirety  and  used  as  the  basis  for  the 
new,  subject  to  such  modifications  and  changes  as  were 
deemed  appropriate  by  the  territorial  legislature.^  The 
system  of  raising  public  revenues  by  le\^ing  a  tax  upon 
property  according  to  its  value  was  one  of  the  inheritances 
received  by  the  new  government  from  the  old.  Conse- 
quently one  must  look  to  the  pre-territorial  legislation  for 
the  primary  sources  of  the  general  property  tax  system  in 
the  state. 

The  pre-territorial  history  of  Illinois  is  the  history  of 
a  small  group  of  French  settlements,  established  about 
1700,  which  led  an  unprogressive  life  for  nearly  a  hundred 
years  before  they  were  submerged  by  the  flood  of  settlers 
from  the  seaboard  states  after  the  close  of  the  Revolution. 
The  political  control  over  this  group  of  settlements  was 
subject  to  frequent  change  during  the  century,  passing  suc- 
cessively from  France  to  England,  from  England  to  the 
State  of  Virginia,  and  from  Virginia  to  the  United  States. 

The  French  Period,  1699-1763. 
The   period    of   French   domination   began    with    the 
establishment  of  the  mission  stations  of  Kaskaskia  and 
Cahokia  as  outposts  of  the  great  French  empire  in  the 

^Lazi's  of  the  Territory  of  Illinois,  1809-1811,  p.  i ;  Lazvs  of  Illinois 
Territory,   1812,  p.  5. 
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Mississippi  valley,  which  had  been  the  dream  of  Colbert, 
the  minister  of  Louis  XIV.^  It  closed  at  the  end  of  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  in  1763,  when  France  was  forced  to 
cede  her  claims  to  the  region  to  England.^  In  so  far  as  any 
direct  bearing  on  the  problem  in  hand  is  concerned,  the 
period  during  which  the  settlements  were  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  French  is  unimportant.  The  population  re- 
mained small,  probably  not  exceeding  two  thousand  persons 
at  any  time/  and  such  governmental  functions  as  were 
jDerformed  seem  to  have  been  exercised  largely  through 
military  and  ecclesiastical  authorities.^  In  the  annals  of 
the  villages,  as  kept  by  the  parish  priests,  there  is  no  e\i.- 
dence  of  the  levy  of  any  tax  or  of  the  existence  of  any 
formal  financial  system.*^ 


'C.  W.  Alvord,  "Illinois;  the  Origins",  Military  Tract  Papers  (Illinois 
State  Reformatory  Print),  no.  3,  p.  7.  The  French  settlement,  of  which 
these  two  villages  were  the  beginning,  was  situated  in  the  bottom  lands 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  in  the  south-western  part  of  Illinois.  Cahokia 
was  founded  in  1699  and  Kaskaskia  a  year  later. 

^The  actual  transfer  was  made  in  1765.    Illinois  Historical  Collections, 

II,    XXV. 

^Alvord.  Origins,  p.  9. 

^J.  B.  Dillon,  History  of  the  Early  Settlement  of  the  Northwestern 
Territory  (Indianapolis,  1854),  p.  60;  Joseph  Wallace,  History  of  Illinois 
and  Louisiana  tinder  the  French  Rule  (Cincinnati,  1893).  p.  309  et  seq.; 
E.  G.  Mason,  Kaskaskia  and  its  Parish  Records  (Fergus  Historical  Series, 
no.  12,  Chicago,  1881). 

6///.  Hist.  Coll.,  V;  Mason,  op.  cit. 

It  is  known  that  some  income  was  obtained  from  fines.  Thus,  in  one 
place  the  record  shows  that  a  fine  of  twenty-five  livrcs,  payable  in  deer 
skins,  was  imposed  upon  those  selling  liquor  to  savages  or  slaves.  It  was 
specified  that  the  proceeds  from  the  fines  should  go  for  the  support  of  the 
poor.  ///.  Hist.  Coll.,  V,  117.  Licenses  for  trade  were  issued  but  whether 
fees  were  charged  for  them  is  not  known.     Ibid,  II,  Ixviii. 

The  eflfect  of  the  early  French  settlement  upon  the  financial  system 
of  the  state  was  indeed  so  slight  that  one  might  remain  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  there  had  been  any  early  settlement,  were  it  not  for  the 
legacy  of  some  land  title  disputes  and  for  the  common  fields  of  some  of 
the  villages  which  were  several  times  the  subject  of  legislative  attention  in 
later  years.  Art.  8,  Const,  of  1818;  Private  Laws,  1826-7,  p.  22;  Lazvs, 
1909,  p.  425. 
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The  English  Period,  J763-1778. 

The  cliano'e  from  Froncli  to  English  doinination  seems 
to  liave  been  {U'complisluMl  without  disturbing-,  to  any  great 
extent,  the  local  customs  of  the  settlements.'^  The  English 
supplied  a  military  government,  the  expenses  of  which 
were  provided  for  without  appeal  to  the  French  settlers.^ 

The  County  of  Illinois,  1778-17SJt. 

A  similar  arrangement  was  continued  after  the  occu- 
pation of  the  region  in  1778  by  George  Rogers  Clark  in  the 
name  of  the  State  of  Virginia.  An  act  of  the  Virginia 
legislature  in  October,  1778,  provided  that  the  expenses 
of  the  military  government  and  of  those  officials  to  whom 
the  inhabitants  were  not  accustomed  should  be  paid  out  of 
the  state  treasury,  but  that  the  expenses  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment to  which  the  population  was  accustomed  should  be 
paid  in  the  same  manner  as  formerly.'^  During  this  period 
an  independent  local  government  was  maintained  in  a  very 
efficient  form  in  Cahokia  and  in  a  less  efficient  form  in 
Kaskaskia^^;  but  the  sphere  of  governmental  activity  was 
small  and  the  cost  formed  no  problem."     Tlie  record  book 


^Dillon,  op.  cit. 

»ni.  Hist.  Coll.,  II,  XXV ;  Captain  Phillip  Pittman,  The  Present  State 
of  tlie  European  Settlements  on  the  Mississippi,  etc.   (London,   1770),  pp. 

43-  55. 

In  1768,  however,  the  English  did  establish,  at  Fort  Chartres,  one  of 
the  French  villages  founded  about  1720,  a  court  of  law  with  seven  judges. 
This  was  said  to  have  been  the  first  court  of  common  law  jurisdiction 
west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains.  E.  G.  Mason,  Old  Fort  Chartres 
(Fergus  Historical  Series,  no.  12,  Chicago,  1881),  pp.  41,  42.  This  court 
proved  to  be  a  failure.  Alexander  Davidson  and  Bernard  Stuve,  History 
of  Illinois  (Springfield,  1874),  p.  165. 

9///.  Hist.  Coll.,  II,  Hi  et  seq.;  C.  E.  Boyd,  "The  County  of  Illinois," 
American  Historical  Review,  IV,  624. 

Another  act  specified  that  the  religion  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants 
were  to  be  respected.     Mason,  op.  cit.,  p.  49  et  seq. 

^^III.  Hist.  Coll.,  II,  Ixiii  et  seq.,  cxlvii  et  seq.;  Alvord,  Origins, 
p.  II  et  seq. 

^^III.  Hist.   Coll.,  II,  Introduction. 
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of  Colonel  John  Todd,  the  first  county  lieutenant,  shows  no 
evidences  of  taxes  collected. 

It  is  true  that  the  inhabitants  were  sometimes  levied 
upon  for  supplies  for  military  purposes.  But  these  levies 
.were  not  really  taxes,  for,  although  they  were  compulsory 
in  character,  the  contributors  were  to  be  reimbursed.^ ^  In 
form,  however,  they  were  very  similar  to  taxes.  The  record 
reads  that  "the  justices  of  the  court  of  Kaskaskia  assessed 
the  inhabitants  of  the  village  according  to  their  wealth,  and 
that  by  August  31,  (1779)  there  had  been  delivered  into 
the  store-house  54,600  pounds  of  flour . . .  "^^  In  Cahokia, 
also,  each  person  was  compelled  to  furnish  supplies  accord- 
ing to  his  means.^^  For  a  large  proportion  of  the  people, 
the  levies  were  practically  taxes ;  the  supplies  were  not  paid 
for  until  years  later,  and  by  that  time  the  orders  had  passed 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  original  owners  for  the  most  part, 
many  of  them  having  been  sold  to  speculators  for  a  mere 
pittance. 

The  Northwest  Territorf/,  1784-1800. 
When  Virginia  resigned  her  claims  to  the  region  in 
favor  of  the  central  government,  in  1784,  a  different  kind 
of  history  began  in  the  Illinois  country.  For  a  little  time, 
it  is  true,  the  French  Avere  left  largely  to  their  own  de- 
vices; but  when  attention  did  begin  to  be  paid  to  them,  local 
institutions  were  no  longer  respected.  A  well  defined  at- 
tempt was  made  to  change  radically  their  system  of  local 
government  in  order  to  make  it  identical  with  that  of  the 
eastern  section  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  of  which  Illi- 
nois now  became  a  part.  Thus  the  history  of  Illinois  after 
1784  cannot  be  interpreted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  his- 
tory of  the  preceding  years.  It  is  no  longer  the  story  of  a 
succession  of  careless,  military  governments,  maintained 
from  some  far-away  treasury  by  an  authority  which  cared 
little  whether  the  inhabitants  made  use  of  a  particular 
form  of  local  government;  it  becomes  the  story  of  a  civil 

'^-Ibid.,  p.  Ixxvi. 
^■^Ibid.,  p.  Ixxvii. 
^*Ibid.,  p.  Ixxxiii. 
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government  seeking  to  organize,  in  tliorough  manner  and 
according  to  a  uniform  plan,  a  very  large  district.  To  this 
government  there  arises  the  problem  of  so  changing  and 
molding  the  institutions  in  the  French  settlements  as  to 
make  them  conform  to  the  large  scheme  for  the  government 
of  the  entire  north-western  region. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  in  detail  of  the  movement 
of  population  from  the  eastern  states  to  the  region  north- 
west of  the  Ohio  River,  which  began  in  real  earnest  soon 
after  the  Revolution  and  continued  with  ever  increasing 
rapidity,  until  the  whole  territory  was  thickly  settled;  or 
of  how  the  region,  originally  organized  under  one  juris- 
diction, was  divided  time  and  again  into  independent,  self- 
sustaining  parts  until  the  present  arrangement  of  state 
boundaries  was  evolved.  It  is  important,  however,  to  recall 
this  much.  When  the  Northwest  Territory  was  first  di- 
vided, Ohio  was  formed.  The  remainder  was  called  the 
Territory  of  Indiana.  As  soon  as  the  region  embraced 
within  the  wide  boundaries  of  this  territory  had  developed 
strength  enough  to  undergo  the  operation,  further  divisions 
were  made  whereby  the  territories  of  Michigan  and  Illinois 
were  formed.  Such  divisions  and  adjustments  continued 
for  many  years;  the  boundaries  of  Illinois,  for  example, 
were  not  definitely  fixed  until  1840.  So  between  1784  and 
1809  the  settlements  in  the  Illinois  country  were  organ- 
ized successively  as  a  part  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  of 
the  Indiana  Territory,  and,  finally,  as  the  Territory  of 
Illinois. 

It  was  almost  inevitable  that  a  movement  such  as  this 
should  diminish  to  the  point  of  extinction  the  influence  of 
the  French  settlements  upon  the  institutions  and  customs 
of  the  country.  The  nature  of  the  process  of  organization 
made  any  other  result  almost  an  impossibility.  Through 
the  early  period  of  Northwest  Territorial  government,  these 
far  western  settlements  were  ignored.  Indeed  they  had  no 
effective  representation  in  the  law-making  bodies  of  the 
territorial  governments  until  1805.^'     The  first  attempts 

^^Shadrach  Bond  was  the  representative  of  Knox  County  in  the  legis- 
lative assembly  of  the  Northwest  Territory  in  1798.  J.  B.  Dillon,  History 
of  Indiana   (Indianapolis,  1859),  pp.  391,  392. 
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to  organize  them  as  a  part  of  the  Northwest  Territory  met 
with  poor  success.  They  were,  therefore,  of  necessity  left 
to  shift  for  themselves  until  the  element  composed  of  set- 
tlers from  the  United  States  became  strong  enough  in  the 
neighborhood  to  organize  a  government  without  regard 
to  the  desires  and  wishes  of  the  French  settlers.  The 
French  always  had  an  overwhelming  majority  against 
them.  At  first,  they  were  pitted  against  the  whole  north- 
west, then  against  the  great  Territory  of  Indiana,  and  by 
the  time  the  Territory  of  Illinois  was  formed,  they  made 
up  a  relatively  small  element  in  the  population  of  even 
that  district.^®  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  various  terri- 
tories, as  formed,  perpetuated  the  laws  and  institutions 
familiar  to  them  and  the  whole  body  of  the  law  of  this  sec- 
tion of  the  United  States  presents  a  homogeniety  which 
would  be  truly  remarkable  were  it  not  for  the  explanation 
that  it  swept  on  in  this  fashion  from  the  east. 

Technically  the  Illinois  settlements  passed  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  State  of  Virginia  in  1784.^'  But  the  control 
of  the  Northwest  Territory  was  not  made  effective  before 
1790,  In  that  year,  Governor  St.  Clair  first  visited  the 
section,  organized  it  into  the  County  of  St.  Clair,  and  at- 
tempted to  establish  a  civil  government.^^  The  changes 
which  he  attempted  to  institute  were  not  popular,  how- 
ever, and  very  little  was  accomplished.  In  June,  1793,  a 
correspondent  of  the  Governor  wrote:  "There  has  not 
been  a  review  these  eighteen  months  past,  so  that  it  would 
appear  that  we  have  no  organized  government  whatever."^^ 

^"In  1790  there  were  but  131  American  settlers  in  the  Illinois  country. 
During  the  following  decade,  however,  this  figure  increased  to  1500,  suf- 
ficient to  outnumber  the  French  element,  which  at  this  time  was  about  a 
thousand  strong.  After  this  the  immigrants  increased  rapidly  in  number 
and  the  French  were  soon  almost  completely  submerged.  Alvord, 
Origins,  pp.  11,  14,  15. 

1^///.  Hist.  Coll.,  II,  cxix. 

'^Boyd,  op.  cit.,  p.  635. 

^^The  Life  and  Public  Services  of  Arthur  St.  Clair,  zsAth  his  Corre- 
spondence and  other  Papers.  Edited  by  W.  H.  Smith  (Cincinnati,  1882), 
II,  p.  317. 
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The  lirst  legislation  of  the  Northwest  Territory  which 
concerned  itself  with  matters  of  taxation  was  passed  in 
1792.  It  dealt  with  the  problems  of  raising  a  revenue  for 
the  local  governments,  the  counties;  legislation  providing 
for  a  territorial  tax  was  not  passed  until  somewhat  later. 
This  law  was  entitled  an  act  "directing  the  manner  in 
which  money  shall  be  raised  and  levied,  to  defray  the 
charges  which  may  arise  within  the  several  counties  in  the 
territory"  and  it  prescribed  a  rudimentary  form  of  the 
general  property  tax  as  the  means  for  raising  the  revenue 
required.^*^  It  provided  that  the  county  court  of  quarter 
sessions  in  each  county  should,  annually,  make  up  an  esti- 
mate of  its  expenses  for  the  coming  year  and  send  it  to  the 
governor  and  judges  of  the  territory.  After  considering 
the  estimate  and  determining  what  items  should  stand, 
they  were  to  certifj^  the  resulting  amounts  back  to  the 
courts  for  levy  and  collection.  This  was  to  be  accom- 
plished in  the  following  manner.  Every  county  was  to  be 
divided  into  small  districts  for  which  commissioners  were 
to  be  appointed  by  the  court.^^  These  commissioners, 
meeting  together,  were  to  decide  the  exact  proportion  of 
the  total  sum  needed  which  should  be  raised  in  their 
respective  districts.  The  apportionment  was  to  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  population  and  the  wealth  of  the  various 
districts,  which  were  assumed  to  be  the  best  evidences  of  the 
abilit}'  of  the  different  communities  to  bear  the  burden  of 
supporting  the  government.  The  commissioners  were  spe- 
cifically empowered  to  take  a  list  of  all  the  male  inhab- 
itants over  eighteen  years  of  age,  "stocks  of  cattle,  yearly 
value  of  improved  lands,  and  every  other  species  of  prop- 
erty which  ought  to  affect    the    apportionment. ''^^     The 

-•^August   I,  1792.     Territorial  Laws,  ch.  26. 

-ipor  each  district  having  less  than  60  inhabitants,  there  was  to  be  one 
commissioner;  districts  having  more  than  60  and  less  than  100  inhabitants 
were  to  have  two  commissioners ;  and  those  having  over  100  inhabitants 
were  to  have  three  commissioners. 

--In  1792  there  was  also  passed  a  law  requiring  merchants,  traders 
and  tavern  keepers  to  pay  a  small  license  fee.  T.  L.,  ch.  24.  Later 
laws  imposed  license  fees  on  billiard  tables  and  ferries.    Jones  and  John- 
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work  of  dividing  the  sum  to  be  raised  within  a  particular 
district  among  its  residents  was  to  be  done  by  a  board  of 
assessors,  consisting  of  three  men  in  each  district  who  were 
also  appointed  officers.  They  were  to  rate  the  individuals 
''in  just  proportion  to  their  wealth  in  the  county  and 
their  ability  to  pay  either  in  money  or  in  specific  articles, 
agreeable  to  the  order  of  assessment."  In  case  of  dissatis- 
faction with  the  assessment,  any  individual  might  appeal 
to  the  courts.  The  assessment  lists,  when  completed,  were 
to  be  returned  to  the  county  courts  who  were  to  deliver 
them  for  collection  to  the  sheriff,  the  constable,  or  to  some 
special  collector  appointed  by  the  court.  The  collection  of 
the  taxes  was  to  be  enforced  by  the  sale  of  the  property 
assessed  or  by  the  imprisonment  of  the  owners. 

Although  it  is  not  definitely  known  whether  any  taxes 
were  collected  in  the  Illinois  settlements  under  this  law, 
and  although  it  is  even  probable  that  none  were  collected 
there,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  first  tax  law  which 
applied  even  theoretically  to  this  section  provided  a  form 
of  the  general  property  tax. 

In  1795  the  law  of  1792  was  replaced  by  one  taken 
from  the  statutes  of  Pennsylvania.-"  The  property  subject 
to  assessment  remained  practically  the  same  as  under  the 
old  law  but  the  idea  of  income  as  the  measure  of  tax  lia- 
bility was  made  slightly  more  prominent  than  formerly. 
Taxes  were  to  be  apportioned  among  the  property  owners 
according  to  the  "yearly  value  or  profit''  of  their  holdings.-* 
All  unimproved  and  unsettled  lands  were  exempted  from 
taxation.  The  methods  of  administration  were  changed 
quite  radically.  Thus  estimates  of  the  annual  expenses, 
instead  of  being  made  up  by  the  county  court  directly  and 
being  approved  by  the  territorial  legislature,  were  to  be 
prepared  by  a  county  board  composed  partly  of  elective 

son,  Laws  of  Indiana  Territory,  ch.  79,  pp.  475-77,  ch.  49,  pp.  347-66.  The 
license  on  traders  applied  at  first  only  to  those  who  dealt  in  liquors  or 
goods  not  produced  in  the  United  States.  Later  it  was  made  to  apply 
only  to  those  selling  goods  not  produced  in  the  territory. 

237.  L.,  ch.  53. 

2*This  seems  to  be  a  variety  of  the  so-called  "produce  tax." 
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and  partly  of  appointive  officers.^^  The  board  was,  first, 
to  audit  the  county  accounts,  allow  all  just  claims,  and 
determine  the  sum  to  be  raised.  Then,  taking  the  lists  of 
property,  which  were  to  be  furnished  it  by  the  township 
constables,  it  was  to  apportion  the  sum  to  be  raised  among 
the  property  owners.  The  constables'  lists  were  to  giye 
under  the  name  of  eyery  free  person  a  description  of  liis 
servants,  live  stock,  lands  and  tenements;  they  were  to 
show  how  much  of  the  land  was  settled  upon  and  culti- 
vated ;  they  were  to  give  an  enumeration  of  all  water-mills, 
boats  of  the  "burthen  of  twenty  barrels  and  upward  and 
every  ferry  and  other  species  of  property  providing  a  yearly 
income."  The  limit  on  the  tax  rate  for  the  county  levies 
was  placed  at  seventy-five  cents  per  two  hundred  dollars 
valuation.  A  small  head  tax  was  provided  for  single  men 
over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  whose  taxable  property 
did  not  exceed  one  hundred  dollars,  the  maximum  for  this 
tax  being  placed  at  one  dollar.^*^  The  taxes  were  to  be 
collected  by  appointed  officials,  as  had  been  the  case  in 
the  old  law;  but  the  commissioners  were  to  make  the 
appointments  instead  of  the  court,  as  the  old  law  had  pro- 
vided. Appeal  might  be  made  to  the  commissioners  in  case 
of  dissatisfaction  with  the  assessments. 

In  1798  the  governor  and  judges  copied  a  law  from  the 
code  of  Kentucky  which  made  a  distinct  change  of  policy 
in  taxation.^'  This  law  added  to  the  list  of  property  sub- 
ject to  taxation  unimproved  and  wild  lands  which  until 
this  time  had  not  been  taxed.^^  Thus  a  departure  was  made 
at  this  point  from  the  general  idea  which  had  underlain  leg- 
islation until  this  time,  namely,  that  the  annual  income  was 

-^The  county  court  of  quarter  sessions  was  to  appoint  three  commis- 
sioners for  each  county  and  each  town  was  to  elect  one  assessor ;  these 
officers  made  up  the  board. 

-^The  legislature  at  this  time  also  passed  a  law  permitting  the  over- 
seers of  the  poor  to  levy  a  rate  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the  indi- 
gent poor.  In  laying  their  rate  they  were  to  have  "due  regard''  for  the 
county   assessment.     T.   L.,  ch.   54. 

'^-'St.  Clair  Papers,  II,  438. 

-^T.  L.,  ch.  82. 
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a  proper  test  of  ability  to  pay  taxes.  These  unimproved  and 
wild  lands  were  to  be  divided  into  three  classes  according  to 
quality.  The  rates  were  to  be  thirty  cents  per  one  hundred 
acres  on  land  of  the  first  grade;  twenty  cents  on  lands  of 
the  second  grade ;  and  ten  cents  on  third  grade  land.  The 
methods  of  assessment  and  collection  were  not  changed. 
This  act  refers  specifically  in  one  clause  to  the  Illinois 
counties  of  Knox,  St.  Clair,  and  Randolph  so  that  it  is 
certain  that  the  legislature  intended  that  law  should  be 
enforced  in  the  Illinois  country .^^ 

Prior  to  this  time  (1799)  the  legislation  had  dealt  with 
taxes  which  were  to  be  levied  only  for  local  purposes  and 
no  provision  had  been  made  for  a  territorial  revenue.^*^ 
But  now  the  legislature  evolved  a  scheme  of  taxation  which 
provided  for  both  local  and  territorial  expenses  and  which 
was  destined  to  be  of  permanent  significance,  for  it  re- 
mained in  force  practically  unchanged  in  its  essential 
features  for  twentj'-five  years  and  through  three  changes 
in  the  form  of  government.  This  legislation,  which  was 
passed  by  the  First  General  Assembly  of  the  Northwest 
Territory  in  1799,  dedicated  to  the  territorial  government, 
to  be  used  for  general  territorial  expenses,  all  taxes  received 
from  the  levy  made  upon  lands,  and  to  the  local  govern- 
ments all  other  taxable  property  to  be  used  as  the  basis 
for  the  country  levies.-^ ^  The  most  interesting  point  in 
this  law  is  its  utilization  of  a  method  of  segregating  the 
sources  of  the  taxes.  But  the  segregation  was  of  a  different 
type  than  tliat  urged  by  present-day  reformers,  the  land 
being  taxed  by  the  central  authority  and  the  personalty  by 
the  local,  instead  of  vice  versa. 

There  were  no  elected  assessors  under  this  law,  the 
administration  being  placed  wholly  in  the  hands  of  com- 

^^Ibid.,  p.  208.  Knox  County,  although  in  fact  an  Indiana  County,  in- 
cluded at  this  time  a  large  part  of  what  is  now  southeastern  Illinois. 

^°This  ignores  the  slight  income  which  may  have  accrued  from  licenses. 
In  1795  Governor  St.  Clair  writes  that  he  knows  of  no  territorial  fund 
for  the  payment  of  territorial  expenses,  such  as  postage,  for  example. 
St.  Clair  Papers,  II,  349. 

317.  L.,  chaps.  90,  III. 
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missioners  appointed  by  the  court  of  quarter  sessions.  In- 
stead of  the  property  beings  listed  by  a  constable,  the  new 
plan  provided  that  the  property  owners  should,  of  their 
own  accord,  deliver  to  the  commissioners  the  lists  of  their 
taxable  property. 

Land,  the  basis  for  the  state  tax,  was  to  be  classified, 
as  in  the  act  of  the  previous  year,  into  three  grades  accord- 
ing to  the  quality.  Lands  in  the  first  grade  were  to  be  taxed 
eighty-live  cents  per  one  hundred  acres;  second  rate  lands, 
sixty  cents;  and  third  rate,  twenty-five  cents.  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  these  rates  are  not  comparable 
with  the  rates  of  1798  for  now  not  only  were  unimproved 
lands  to  be  classified,  as  had  been  the  case  in  the  act  of 
1798,  but  the  cultivated  also.  This  explains  the  increase 
in  the  rates  over  the  former  scale.^- 

The  property  made  taxable  for  county  purposes  was 
as  follows:  all  houses  in  towns;  "mansion-houses"'  in  the 
country  worth  more  than  two  hundred  dollars;  out-lots; 
water-  and  wind-mills;  ferries;  horses,  mules,  and  asses, 
over  three  3  ears  old ;  neat  cattle ;  and  bond  servants  over 
twenty-one  years  old.  Able-bodied  single  men  whose  prop- 
erty did  not  amount  to  more  than  two  hundred  dollars 
were  subject  to  a  small  head  tax.  The  rates  varied  on  the 
property  enumerated  above.  There  was  to  be  charged  "on 
every  horse,  mare,  mule  or  ass, ....a  sum  not  exceeding 
fifty  cents;  on  all  neat  cattle,  twelve  and  one-half  cents 
each ;  on  every  stud  horse,  not  exceeding  the  rate  for  which 
he  stands  at  the  season ;  every  bond  servant . . .  . ,  a  sum 
not  exceeding  one  dollar ;  and  every  able-bodied  single  man 
of  twenty-one  years  and  upwards,  who  shall  not  have  tax- 
able property  to  the  extent  of  two  hundred  dollars,  a  sum 
not  exceeding  two  dollars  nor  less  than  fifty  cents.-'  The 
other  property  was  to  be  valued  by  appraisers  appointed 
by  the  county  court.  The  rate  of  taxation  on  such  property 
was  not  to  exceed  fifty  cents  on  every  one  hundred  dollars 
of  appraised  valuation.  The  power  to  estimate  the  revenue 
needed  and  to  levy  the  proper  rate  was  given  to  the  county 
courts. 

3-Lands  in  Illinois  were  not  to  be  rated  higher  than  second  class. 
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The  Terntorij  of  Indmna,  1800-1809. 

The  following  year  (1800)  the  Territory  of  Indiana 
was  set  off  from  the  Northwest  Territory,  Illinois  now 
being  included  in  Indiana.  The  tax  laws  of  the  Northwest 
Territory  were  carried  over  by  the  new  government  with 
relatively  slight  modifications.^^  The  division  of  the  prop- 
erty between  the  territorial  and  county  governments  for 
taxation  purposes  remained  unchanged,  the  revenue  from 
the  land  taxes  going  to  the  territorial  government  and  that 
from  other  taxes  to  the  local  governments.^^  Before  1809 
however,  when  Illinois  became  a  separate  territory,  a  num- 
ber of  changes  had  been  made  in  the  methods  of  assessment 
and  collection  and  in  the  rates  of  taxation  which  are  worthy 
of  note. 

The  manner  of  securing  the  lists  of  property  subject 
to  taxation  for  county  purposes  was  several  times  revised. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  government  was  to  change 
the  old  law  of  the  Northwest  Territory  which  directed  that 
these  lists  be  turned  over  to  the  commissioners  by  the  own- 
ers of  taxable  property  of  their  own  accord;  constables 
were  reintroduced  by  a  law  passed  in  1801,  as  the  means 
for  securing  the  lists.^^  In  1803  the  sheriffs  were  directed 
to  receive  the  lists,  going  to  each  township  for  that  purpose 
on  a  previously  advertised  date  and  administering  an  oath 
to  each  person  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  statement  sub- 
mitted.^"^  In  1806  it  was  further  required  that  the  sheriff 
should  apply  personally  to  every  individual  subject  to  tax- 
ation for  a  list  of  his  taxable  property  instead  of  merely 
advertising  his  presence  in  the  township  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  the  lists.^^ 

^•''O.  W.  Howe,  "The  Laws  and  Courts  of  the  Northwest  and  Indiana 
Territories."    Indiana  Historical  Society  Publications  (Indianapolis,  1895), 

n,  14, 15- 

3*The  case  of  the  special  land  tax  for  county  buildings  should  be  noted 
here  as  a  possible  exception  to  this  statement.    Cf.  infra,  p.  22. 

^^Laws  of  the  Territory  of  Indiana,  Governor  and  Judges,  i  Sess., 
p.  63,  Nov.  s,  1 801. 

3«L.  T.  Ind.,  Gov.  and  Judges,  4  Sess.,  p.  63.     Nov.  5,  1803. 

^''Lazi.-s  of  Indiana,  i  Terr.  Ass.,  2  Sess.,  p.  17.    Nov.  24,  1806. 
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A  penalty  for  false  estimate  or  failure  to  return  the 
lists  was  now  imposed  (1803)  ;  this  was  to  be  a  fine  of 
fifteen  dollars  and  a  triple  tax.^^  The  lists  were  to  be  de- 
livered by  the  sheriff  to  the  court  of  common  pleas;  this 
court  was  to  estimate  the  expenses  and  levy  the  taxes. 

It  Avill  be  remembered  that  in  the  former  law  some  of 
the  property  returned  on  the  lists  was  subject  to  specific 
rates.  Some  of  tliese  rates  were  changed  during  this  period. 
Thus  in  1803  the  maximum  rate  per  head  on  neat  cattle 
was  made  ten  cents  in  place  of  twelve  and  one-half  cents.^^ 
In  1808  this  particular  tax  was  repealed."*^  The  property 
qualification  for  the  tax  on  single  men  in  1803  was  made 
four  hundred  dollars  instead  of  two  hundred  dollars,  and 
the  maximum  rate  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  in  place  of  two 
dollars^  ^ ;  in  1806  the  property  qualification  was  reduced  to 
two  hundred  dollars  and  the  maximum  rate  to  one  dollar,^- 
and  in  1808  the  tax  was  entirely  abandoned.^^  By  a  law 
passed  in  1803,  two  free-holders  in  each  township,  ap- 
pointed by  the  county  court  were  to  appraise  such  property 
as  lots,  houses,  wind-mills,  etc.,  and  the  maximum  rate 
on  this  class  of  property  was  reduced  from  fifty  to  thirty 
cents  for  each  one  hundred  dollars  of  valuation.^^  The  age 
at  which  slaves  and  bond  servants  were  subject  to  taxation 
was  changed  to  the  period  between  sixteen  and  forty  years; 
formerly  all  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  were  taxable. 

A  very  important  law  from  the  administrative  point 
of  view  was  the  one  passed  in  1805,  prescribing  the  manner 
in  which  the  territorial  tax  should  be  levied.^'^  It  provided 
a  method  quite  different  from  that  outlined  in  the  law  of 
1799  and  took  a  long  step  toward  modern  practice  in  a 
number  of  particulars.     Under  this  new  plan,  the  land 

38jL.  T.  Ind.,   Gov.  and  Judges,  4  Sess.,  p.  63,  Nov.  5,  1803. 

^^Ihid.,  p.  68. 

*^L.  Ind.,  2  Terr.  Ass.,  2  Sess.,  p.  31,  Oct.  26,  1808. 

"L.  T.  Ind.,  Gov.  and  Judges,  4  Sess.,  p.  63,  Nov.  5,  1803. 

■*2L.  Ind.,  I  Terr.  Ass.,  2  Sess.,  p.  11,  Nov.  24,  1806. 

*3L.  Ind.,  2  Terr.  Ass.,  2  Sess.,  p.  31,  Oct.  26,  1808. 

**L.  T.  Ind.,  Gov.  and  Judges,  4  Sess.,  p.  63,  Nov.  5,  1803. 

*^L.  Ind.,  I  Terr.  Leg.,  i  Sess.,  p.  30  et  seq.,  Aug.  26,  1805. 
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was  not  to  be  grouped  into  a  small  number  of  classes 
according  to  quality,  as  had  been  the  case  under  the  old 
system,  but  was  to  be  assessed  according  to  its  exact  value. 
There  was  to  be  a  regular  annual  assessment  made  by  a 
county  assessor  appointed  by  the  court  of  common  pleas. 
Each  land  holder  was  to  deliver  to  the  assessor,  under 
penalty,  a  list  of  tlie  lands  owned  by  liim.  The  assessor 
was  also  to  be  furnislied,  by  the  territorial  government, 
with  lists  of  lands  in  each  county,  made  up  from  records 
of  the  United  States  l^nd  offices.  Using  these  lists  as  a 
basis,  the  assessor  was  to  determine  the  value  of  the  land 
per  one  hundred  acres,  "according  to  the  quality  of  the  soil 
and  the  relative  situation",  ignoring  improvements.  The 
rate  of  taxation  was  to  be  fixed  by  the  auditor  who  was 
directed  to  strike  a  "rate  sufficient  to  produce  the  sum 
required"  for  territorial  expenses.  The  sheriffs  of  the 
various  counties  were  made  the  collectors  of  the  tax.  Two 
years  later,  in  1807,  the  assessment  of  land  was  made  quad- 
rennial instead  of  annual.^^  In  the  years  when  no  general 
assessment  was  to  be  made,  the  territorial  auditor  was  to 
add  to  the  county  lists  those  lands  which  had  been  pur- 
chased from  the  United  States  during  the  previous  year, 
valuing  such  purchases  at  two  dollars  per  acre.  At  the 
same  time  the  power  to  strike  the  tax  rate  Avas  taken  from 
the  auditor,  the  rate  being  now  fixed  by  law  at  twenty 
cents  on  every  one  hundred  dollars  valuation. 

An  additional  use  for  the  territorial  tax  machinery 
was  authorized  in  1808  when  the  legislature  made  provision 
for  a  special  land  tax  to  be  levied  exactly  as  the  territorial 
land  tax  was  levied,  for  tlie  purpose  of  providing  funds 
for  erecting  county  buildings.^"  The  maximum  rate  which 
might  be  levied  for  this  purpose  was  ten  cents  on  the  one 
hundred  dollars  valuation. 

Efforts  to  administer  the  territorial  land  tax  in  the 
Illinois  counties  met  with  rebuffs  at  the  very  outset. 
Probably  the  first  territorial  tax  levied  in  the  Territory  of 

*^Jones  and  Johnson,  op.  cit.,  ch.  79,  pp.  475-477. 
*^L.  Ind.,  2  Terr.  Ass.,  2  Sess.,  p.  31,  Oct.  26,  1808. 
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Indiana  was  in  1805  when  tlie  law  was  passed  placing  a 
tax  on  land  according  to  its  value,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding for  the  expenses  of  the  territorial  government.  In 
1800  it  appears  that  no  tax  was  collected  in  the  Illinois 
counties  of  St.  Clair  and  Randolph ;  this  failure  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  tlie  courts  of  common  pleas  of  these  counties 
had  failed  to  appoint  the  assessors  and  collectors.^^  In 
1807  the  assessor  in  St.  Clair  County  refused  outright  to 
make  the  proper  assessment  for  territorial  taxes;  in  the 
same  year  the  assessor  in  Knox  County  had,  for  some 
reason,  failed  to  do  so,  and  an  attempt  to  assess  the  tax 
in  Randolph  County  was  accompanied  by  various  irregu- 
larities.^'^  Again,  the  next  year,  1808,  trouble  was  caused 
in  two  of  the  counties  by  the  failure  of  the  assessors  to 
make  out  and  return  the  assessment  lists.-^^  The  case  of 
Randolph  County  in  1807  is  the  first  certain  evidence  of 
a  tax  actually  being  levied  and  collected  in  Illinois. 

SuinuKiri/. 
By  1809  the  legislation  of  Indiana  Territory  had 
reached  a  stage  of  development  in  regard  to  assessment 
methods  which  was  not  attained  by  the  State  of  Illinois 
until  thirty  years  later.  For,  when  Illinois  separated  from 
Indiana,  there  was  a  retrogression  in  this  particular  and 
the  scheme  of  classifying  land  into  rough  groups  which 
was  again  adopted,  persisted  in  the  state  legislation  until 
1839.  By  1809,  however,  a  system  approximating  the  general 
property  tax  was  in  force  in  the  Illinois  country  and  was 
the  chief  source  from  which  both  central  and  local  govern- 
ments derived  their  revenues.  Since  the  expenses  of  the 
government  were  very  slight  during  these  years,  and  since 
there  were  other  sources  of  revenue  such  as  fees  and 
licenses,  the  taxes  levied  were  undoubtedly  insignificant. 
The  system,  too,  was  crude  and  rudimentary  in  character. 

*^L.  Iiid.,  I  Terr.  Leg.,  2  Sess.,  p.  3. 

*^Jones  and  Johnson,  op.  cit.,  ch.  75,  pp.  465-468.  The  irregular  col- 
lection of  taxes  was  legalized  by  this  act  but  the  sales  of  lands  for  taxes 
were  nullified. 

SOL.  Ind.,  2  Terr.  Leg.,  2  Sess.,  p.  39,  Oct.  26,  1808. 
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Very  large  exemptions  were  made  and  the  idea  of  the 
income  from  the  property  taxed  rather  than  its  capital 
value  was  often  emphasized.  From  these  same  territorial 
beginnings,  it  would  have  been  possible  to  develop 
quite  naturally  a  property  tax  somewhat  similar  to  the 
English  local  rates,  where  the  income  from  the  property 
is  the  test  of  its  value  and  the  basis  for  the  apportionment. 
But  the  principles  established  by  this  territorial  legisla- 
tion were  adopted  and  so  extended  by  the  government  of 
the  new  Territory  of  Illinois,  as  to  result  in  the  particular 
form  of  the  general  property  tax  now  found  in  the  state. 

The  influence  of  the  French  settlements  upon  the 
system  of  taxation  adopted  was  insignificant.  They 
neither  developed  a  system  of  their  own  during  the  years 
of  their  isolation  before  they  became  subject  to  the  control 
of  the  Northwest  Territory,  nor  did  they  take  an  active 
part  in  the  formation  of  the  system  which  is  found  in 
existence  in  1809.  Doubtless  they  could  not  have  made 
their  efforts  effective,  had  they  tried,  outnumbered  as  they 
were  in  the  political  division  in  which  they  were  situated. 

A  form  of  the  general  property  tax,  then,  was  the 
system  adopted  by  the  Northwest  Territory  when  the  inter- 
ests of  the  far  western  settlements  were  too  slight  to  be  of 
consequence  and  when  the  actual  application  to  them  was 
not  seriously  attempted.  This  system  was  continued  by 
the  Territory  of  Indiana,  whose  attempts  to  administer 
it  in  Illinois  met  with  difficulties  and,  in  certain  instances, 
with  the  positive  refusal  of  the  county  authorities  in  the 
Illinois  region  to  cooperate.  It  was  adopted  by  the  terri- 
torial government  of  Illinois  because  the  American  ele- 
ment in  the  population  had,  by  this  time,  become  strong 
enough  to  disregard  the  early  French  settlers  in  tlie  Illi- 
nois country. 


B.     THE   FORMATIVE   PERIOD,   1809-1838 
CHAPTER  II. 

Economic  Characteristics  and  the  Financial  Problem. 

It  is  important  in  takino-  up  the  study  of  the  oeneral 
property  tax  in  Illinois  (hiring'  the  early  period  of  its  his- 
tory, 1809-1838,  to  inquire  about  the  demands  made  upon 
the  government  at  this  time  and  about  the  possibilities  of 
the  system  of  taxation  in  force  as  a  source  of  revenue  to 
meet  these  demands.  From  one  point  of  view,  at  this  early 
stage,  the  two  things  were  really  one;  for,  as  Avill  appear, 
the  demands  made  upon  the  government  at  this  time  were 
limited  almost  entirely  by  the  possibility  of  obtaining  rev- 
enue to  meet  them — that  is,  the  fiscal  problem  was,  pri- 
marily, what  could  be  afforded  rather  than  what  should 
be  done. 

The  years  under  discussion  make  up  the  period  of  the 
state's  childhood.  Even  in  1840  Illinois  was  still  a  fron- 
tier community,  containing  only  five  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants.  During  these  years  everything  which  must 
be  done  to  make  a  wilderness  a  place  of  habitation  for  man 
remained  yet  to  be  done  for  Illinois.  There  were  no  public 
buildings  and  few  school  houses ;  the  state  owned  no  public 
works;  there  were  few  roads  or  other  artificial  means  of 
communication;  courts  had  to  be  established  and  jails 
erected.  In  short,  Illinois  was  without  a  "capital  ac- 
count"; it  had  no  ''plant".  The  state  lived,  so  to  speak, 
in  an  unfurnished  house.  It  was  necessary  not  only  to 
pay  running  expenses  but  to  buy  the  furniture.  In  addi- 
tion various  unusual  calls  were  made  upon  the  young  gov- 
ernment. For  example,  the  dearth  of  a  circulating  med- 
ium very  early  served  as  the  basis  for  an  appeal  to  the 
government  to  loan  its  credit  as  security  for  the  issue  of 
bank  notes.  Thus  the  financial  difficulty  was  not  only  that 
of  operating  a  government  but  also  of  providing  the 
machinery  and  plant  with  which  to  work. 

25 
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The  Sphere  of  State  Activity. 

On  the  other  hand  the  problem  of  deciding  upon  the 
sphere  of  the  activity  of  the  government  was  somewhat 
simplified  by  the  delegation  to  private  companies  and  to 
individuals  of  many  of  the  functions  which  are  usually 
considered  governmental.  Thus,  many  of  the  early  turn- 
pikes were  built  as  private  enterprises,  the  promoters 
seeking  through  tolls  to  obtain  their  return  from  those 
using  the  roads.^  Bridges  were  often  constructed  on  the 
same  plan.^  Ferries  were  operated  by  individuals 
under  legislative  acts  which  usually  sought  to  make  the 
enterprises  attractive  by  granting  monopolies  for  a  given 
distance  up  and  down  the  streams.  Schools  were  almost 
entirely  maintained  through  private  initiative  during  this 
period.  The  dependent  poor,  instead  of  being  cared  for  in 
county  institutions,  were  usually  farmed  out  to  persons 
who  could  use  their  labor.  The  penitentiary  even  was, 
for  a  time,  turned  over  to  private  individuals  for  manage- 
ment in  order  to  save  money. ^  Among  the  many  devices 
resorted  to  for  lessening  demands  which  would  normally 
be  met  by  taxation  was  the  lottery.  A  number  of  such 
schemes  Avere  projected  to  meet  the  expenses  of  some  of 
the  internal  improvement  projects.*  There  was  a  custom 
of  locating  the  county  seat  at  that  town  within  a  county 
which  would  offer  the  largest  donation  of  land  or  of  money 
to  be  used  toward  the  exj>enses  of  erecting  county  build- 
ings.^ The  location  of  the  state  capital  itself  was  deter- 
mined primarily  on  this  principle.^     Part  of  the  plot  of 

^The  governmental  activity  in  these  cases  usually  extended  far 
enough  to  fix  the  maximum  rates  of  toll  which  might  be  charged. 

-Sometimes  individuals  would  advance  the  money  for  a  bridge  with 
the  understanding  that  the  county  would  reimburse  them  after  a  speci- 
fied time. 

^Auditors  Report,  1839,  p.  12. 

*Laws  1819,  pp.  257,  310;  L.  1838-9,  p.  56. 

^Any  number  of  examples  of  this  practice  might  be  given.  Some 
sixty-seven  cases  of  this  sort  were  noted  during  these  years.  The  acts 
usually  prescribed  a  minimum  grant  of  twenty  acres. 

^The  town  of  Springfield  was  chosen  as  the  capital  because  of 
the  donations  pledged  to  the  state  treasury.     The  act  passed  February  25, 
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land  on  whicli  tlie  first  state  prison  was  built  was  sold 
to  raise  money  to  build  the  walls  and  workshops.  By 
such  methods  the  government  was  able  to  some  extent  to 
share  in  the  increment  of  value  wliich  accrued  to  the  land 
at  the  place  wliere  public  buildings  were  erected  and 
public  business  transacted.  The  utilization  of  the  fee 
system  for  compensating  many  of  the  public  officials  made 
possible  a  smaller  tax  levy  than  would  otherwise  have  been 
necessary.  When  salaries  were  paid,  they  were  extremely 
small." 

Taxable  Capacity  of  the  People. 

To  a  certain  extent  it  is  true  that,  as  the  demand  for 
the  increase  of  governmental  functions  grew,  the  means  for 
meeting  this  demand  also  increased.  In  1810,  when  the 
territory  of  Illinois  had  a  population  of  only  twelve  thous- 
and people,  not  so  man}-  school-houses,  courts  and  roads 
were  needed  as  thirty  years  later  when  the  population  was 
nearly  half  a  million.  The  increase  in  population  was  in- 
deed remarkable  in  itself,  and  it  may  be  thouglit  tliat  it 
should  have  served  as  an  entirely  adequate  basis  for  in- 
creased taxation.  During  the  first  decade,  from  1810  to 
1820,  the  population  quadrupled;  during  each  of  the  two 
following  decades  it  trebled.^  But  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  it  was  entirely  rural  even  at  the  end  of  the  period  un- 
der discussion.^  The  settlers  were  largely  land-hungry  im- 
migrants who  had  pushed  west  because  of  economic  press- 

1837,  locating  the  seat  of  the  government,  fixed  the  amount  of  the  mini- 
mum donation  at  fifty  thousand  dollars  and  two  acres  of  land.  L.  1836-7, 
p.  321.  In  Vandalia,  the  former  capital,  public  buildings  were  erected 
mainly  from  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  four  sections  of  land  which 
had  been  given  to  the  'state  by  .'the  federal  government  for  that 
purpose,  although  some  donations  were  received  from  citizens.  John 
Moses,  Illinois,  Historical  and  Statistical  (Chicago,  1895),  I,  327;  J.  N. 
Reynolds,  My   Own  Times   (Chicago,   1879),  p.   137. 

'L.  1815-16,  pp.  73-76;  L.  1816-17,  pp.  52-54;  L.  1817-18,  pp.  98-100. 

^Twelfth  Census;  Population,  part  I,  p.  xxiii. 

*In  1832,  Chicago  was  an  unincorporated  village  with  about  250 
inhabitants  and  in  1837  had  a  population  of  only  8000.  See  Illinois  in 
1837,  A  Sketch  (Philadelphia,  1837),  p.  119. 
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ure  behind  them  and  with  the  thought  of  economic  better- 
ment foremost  in  their  minds.  The  little  money  they  had 
was  usually  exchanged  at  once  for  land  which  was  capable 
of  yielding  only  a  small  immediate  return  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  securing  a  market  for  their  products.  In 
1825  the  correspondent  of  Niles  Register  wrote :  "At  pres- 
ent, wheat  is  hardly  worth  twenty-five  cents  per  bushel,  and 
corn  and  oats  will  not  fetch  more  than  eight  or  ten."^^ 
This  was,  in  large  part  due  to  the  lack  of  transportation 
facilities.  As  someone  has  put  it,  the  West,  during  this 
period,  was  "a  good  place  to  make  a  poor  living".  In  1824 
General  Coles  received  a  request  for  information  concern- 
ing the  system  of  poor  relief  in  Illinois, ^^  He  replied  that 
he  was  unable  to  furnish  it,  because  of  "the  fact  that  Illi- 
nois has  no  poor ;  at  least  so  few  that  I  have  not  been  able 
to  learn  anything  about  them.''  But  if  there  was  little 
danger  of  starvation,  there  was  also  little  probability  of 
securing  any  fortune  except  the  potential  one  depending 
upon  the  rise  in  land  values.  Because  of  this  absence  of 
immediate  returns  the  actual  taxable  capacity  of  the  people 
was  very  small  indeed, ^^ 

To  this  must  be  added  a  pronounced  indisposition  on 
the  part  of  the  people  to  submit  to  taxation.  It  was  a  part 
of  the  spirit  of  the  frontier.  The  settlers  seemed  to  think 
there  was  something  ignoble  about  paying  taxes.  An 
example  of  this  spirit  is  seen  in  tlie  speedy  repeal  of  two 
laws  passed  at  the  legislative  session  of  1825,  levying  slight 

^^Niles  Register,  XXIX,  165,  Nov,  12,  1825. 

11///.  Hist.  Coll.,  IV,  51. 

i-The  situation  was  very  well  summarized  by  Governor  Edwards  in 
his  inaugural  address  in  1826,  when  he  said : — 

"In  a  new  state,  progressively  settling  as  ours  is ;  without  manufac- 
tures ;  furnishing  but  few  articles  for  exportation ;  consuming  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  those  produced  by  the  labor  of  others ;  and 
obliged  to  employ  the  most  of  its  active  capital  in  the  building  of  houses, 
opening  of  farms,  and  other  improvements  which  yield  no  immediate 
profit ;  a  scanty  circulation  of  money ;  and  consequent  difficulty  of  paying 
high  taxes ;  are  results  so  probable  in  themselves,  and  so  fully  verified 
by  our  own  experience  that  they  cannot  be  overlooked.  .  ."  S.  J.,  5  G.  A., 
I  Sess.,  p.  47,  1826. 
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special  taxes  for  schools  and  roads.     Governor  Ford,  in 
commenting  on  this  repeal,  says:-^^ 

''The  very  idea  of  a  tax,  though  to  be  paid  in  labor  as 
before,  was  so  hateful,  that  even  the  poorest  men  preferred 
to  work  five  days  in  the  year  on  the  roads,  (as  under  the 
old  poll  arrangement)  rather  than  to  pay  a  tax  of  twenty- 
five  cents,  or  even  no  tax  at  all.''  The  members  of  the 
legislature  well  knew  the  temper  of  the  people  on  this  ques- 
tion and  steadfastly  refused  to  pass  laws  which  involved 
the  le^y  of  additional  taxes.  Indeed  they  sometimes  went 
to  great  extremes  to  avoid  levying  taxes,  as  when  they  sold 
school  lauds  and  borrowed  the  proceeds  for  the  current 
expenses  of  government. ^^  If  they  had  imposed  taxes  to 
meet  their  legitimate  expenses,  the  lands  could  have  been 
held  for  a  much  more  favorable  market  or  could  have  been 
retained  indefinitely  under  a  lease  system.  As  it  was,  the 
heritage  of  the  state  in  school  land  was  frittered  away,  in 
the  opinion  of  many  contemporaries,  by  the  reluctance  of 
the  legislators  to  risk  their  popularity  with  a  tax  hating 
people,  by  a  proper  le^T  of  taxes. 

The  Agreement  WitJi  the  United  States  Government. 

Illinois  made  an  agreement  with  the  United  States 
government  when  the  state  was  admitted  into  the  Union 
which  had  important  effects  upon  the  taxation  problem  in 
the  following  years.  The  terms  of  the  agreement  were 
briefly  these :  the  federal  government  was  to  give  the  state 
one  section  of  land  in  every  township  for  the  use  of  schools; 
it  was  also  to  give  all  the  salt  springs  within  the  state 
with  certain  reserves  of  land  about  them;  it  agreed,  fur- 
ther, to  give  five  per  cent  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
lands  lying  within  the  state,  two-fifths  of  which  amount 
was  to  be  spent  under  the  direction  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment in  making  roads  leading  to  the  state,  and  the  residue 

i^Thomas  Ford,  History  of  Illinois  from  its  Commencement  as  a 
State  in  1818  to  1847  (Chicago,  1854),  pp.  58-60;  L.  1824-5,  p.  121;  R.  L. 
1826-7,  p.  364. 

^♦Gerhard,  Illinois  As  It  Is  etc.  (Chicago,  1857),  p.  65;  Ford,  op.  cit., 
p.  77  et  seq. 
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to  be  appropriated  by  the  state  legislature  for  the  encour- 
agement of  learning;  and,  finally,  the  federal  government 
was  to  allow  the  state  one  entire  township  for  the  use  of  a 
"seminary  of  learning".  The  state,  in  its  turn,  agreed  to 
exempt  from  taxation  all  lands  sold  by  the  government  for 
five  years  after  the  date  of  sale  and  to  exempt  all  lands 
granted  by  the  federal  government  as  bounty  lands  for 
military'  services  while  they  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
original  patentees  or  their  heirs,  and  for  three  years  there- 
after.^^ 

The  state  government  leased  the  saline  springs,  but 
used  the  revenues  to  improve  the  properties  in  order  to 
increase  the  output  of  salt,  not  depending  upon  them  to 
any  gTeat  extent  as  a  financial  resource  for  the  payment  of 
tlie  expenses  of  the  government. ^^  When,  about  1830,  the 
springs  became  worthless  for  the  production  of  salt,  the 
reserves  surrounding  them,  which  amounted  to  some  forty 
thousand  acres,  were  sold  by  the  state  government  and  the 
resulting  revenue  was  used  in  internal  improvements.^'^ 
According  to  the  bargain  with  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, this  was  the  only  revenue  which  the  state  was  free 
to  appropriate,  the  enabling  act  specifying  that  the  balance 
should  go  to  the  support  of  education  in  one  form  or 
other.^^ 

Discontent  with  the  arrangement  became  apparent 
very  early.  In  some  counties  where  a  large  proportion  of 
the  land  was  made  up  of  bounty  lands  which  were  exempt 
from  taxation,  it  was  found  necessary  to  grant  subven- 


i^The  enabling  act.  R.  S.,  1909,  p.  25. 

"^^S.  J.,  7  G.  A.,  I  Sess.,  p.  60.  In  1819  an  attempt  was  made  to  borrow 
$25,000,  the  proceeds  from  the  Ohio  Salines  being  offered  as  partial 
security.    ///.  Hist.  Coll.,  IV,  7-8. 

iW.  /.,  8  G.  A,  I  Sess.,  p.  94. 

^*It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  money  which  was  paid  into 
the  various  school  funds  by  the  federal  government  was  almost  invariably 
borrowed  by  the  state  and  used  to  pay  current  expenses.  Thus  in  1834, 
December  4.  the  state  owed  these  funds  approximately  $114,000.  5".  /., 
9  G.  A.,  I  Sess.,  p.  II. 
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tions  from  the  state  treasury  to  enable  them  to  meet  their 
local  expenses.^  ^ 

The  provision  which  exempted  newly  sold  lands  for  five 
years  also  worked  hardship  because  Illinois  was  being 
settled  very  rapidly  at  this  time.  A  real  injustice  was 
caused  when  it  was  necessary  to  meet  all  expenses  of  gov- 
ernment in  a  given  year  from  taxes  levied  on  the  land  of 
those  settlers  only  whose  land  had  been  bought  from  the 
government  at  least  five  years  before.  During  this  period 
the  population  of  the  state,  roughly  speaking,  doubled  itself 
every  five  years  so  that  the  land  subject  to  taxation  under 
this  agreement  was  approximately  one-half  of  the  land 
sold  and  normally  subject  to  the  rates.  This  was  the  cause 
of  a  great  deal  of  bitterness  in  some  quarters,  the  older 
settlers  feeling  that  they  were  being  wrongfully  taxed  to 
support  others.  This  feeling  found  expression  in  an  in- 
teresting message  of  Governor  Edwards  to  the  legislature 
in  1830,  in  which  he  recommended  such  drastic  action  as 
the  abrogation  of  the  agreement  made  in  the  enabling  act.^^ 

The  Failure  of  the  First  Banking  Venture. 

The  part  played  b}^  the  state  in  the  banking  ventures 
of  tlie  time  is  another  element  which  affected  the  problem 
of  taxation  to  a  considerable  extent.  During  the  years 
just  preceding  1820,  a  great  number  of  banks  had  been  es- 

^^R.  L.  1832-3,  p.  518;  L.  1835-6,  p.  231.  The  amounts  expended  from 
the  state  treasury  to  counties  in  the  military  tract  were  as  follows : — 

Two  years  ending  Nov.  30,  1828   $2938 

Two  years  ending  Dec.      i,  1830  $4875 

Two  years  ending  Dec.      i,  1832  $8950 

Two  years  ending  Dec.      i,  1834  $8950 

Two  years  ending  Nov.  30,  1836  $8550 

Dec.  3,  1836-Dec.  I,  1838  $6000 

'^S.  J.,  7  G.  A.,  I  Sess.,  p.  49.  By  a  long  and  subtle  argument  the 
Governor  thought  he  proved  that  the  public  domain  remaining  unsold 
within  the  state  really  belonged  to  the  state,  and  he  suggested  that  there- 
after taxes  be  levied  on  all  lands  as  soon  as  sold,  without  regard  to  any 
claim  to  the  supposed  exemption.  In  1837  a  delegation  was  appointed  by 
the  legislature  to  urge  upon  Congress  "the  propriety  and  expediency"  of 
repealing  the  law  making  these  exemptions.  Joint  Resolution  of  January 
6,   1837.     L.  1836-7,  p.  337. 
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tablished  in  the  new  western  states.  Ford  states  that  Ohio 
and  Indiana  had  incorporated  about  forty  each.^^  There 
were  two  more  in  St.  Louis  and  the  territorial  government 
of  Illinois  had  chartered  two.  These  banks  all  issued 
notes  on  insufficient  security  and  began  to  fail  about  1820. 
Their  notes  had  driven  out  specie,  so  with  the  failure  of 
the  banks,  the  country  was  left  without  money  of  any  sort, 
except  such  as  came  into  the  territory  with  new  immigrants 
and  from  taxes  of  non-residents.  It  was  to  meet  this  need 
that  the  first  state  bank  was  established  in  1821.  Its  only 
asset  was  the  credit  of  the  state,  the  legislature  pledging 
this  as  security  for  interest-bearing  notes,  to  be  redeemed 
within  ten  years."One  hundred  dollars  could  be  borrowed 
by  indi\dduals  upon  personal  security  and  a  larger 
sum  upon  the  security  of  real  estate.  The  officials  of 
the  bank  were  charged  with  having  paid  little  attention 
to  the  security  offered.  That  they  did  not  lack  borrowers 
under  these  conditions  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  nearly 
1300,000  was  loaned  out  "almost  at  once."^  Many  people 
borrowed  with  no  intention  of  repaying.  The  notes 
never  circulated  at  par,  and  they  fell  steadily  in  value  from 
twenty-five  cents  to  fifty  and  seventy-five  cents  be- 
low par.-*  Auditors'  warrants  payable  in  bank  notes 
depreciated  with  the  fall  in  the  value  of  the  bank  notes, 
so  that  the  government  in  buying  its  supplies  had  to 
pay  much  more  than  the  market  prices  to  allow  for  this 
decline.  Only  about  one-fifth  of  the  |154,878.87  worth  of 
warrants  issued  by  the  auditor  in  1825  and  1826  were  at 
par.  Nearly  one  half  were  at  33  1-3  cents  on  the  dollar 
and  the  balance  ranged  irregularly  between  these  two  ex- 
tremes.^-^  In  1826  the  government  recognized  the  depre- 
ciation by  setting  a  discount  rate  for  bank  paper  paid  out 
at  the  state  treasury.^*^     Paper  received  at  face  value  for 

2iFord,  op.  cit.,  p.  43. 

22L.  1821,  p.  80;  ///.  Hist.  Coll.,  IV,  7. 

-35".  /.,  9  G.  A.,  I  Sess.,  p.  297;  Ford,  op  cit.,  p.  43  et  seq. 

-*S.  J.,  5  G.  A.,  I  Sess.,  pp.  22,  57 ;  Ford,  op.  cit.,  p.  43,  ct  scq. 

^^Aud.  Rep.,  1826,  p.  2>7- 

28L.  1826,  p.  90.  - 
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taxes  was  paid  out  at  as  much  as  fifty  per  cent  discount. 
Those  state  officers  who  received  their  compensation  in  the 
form  of  a  fixed  salary  were  seriously  embarrassed  by  this 
depreciation  and  found  it  necessary  to  appeal  to  the  legis- 
lature for  the  passage  of  special  relief  acts  increasing  their 
salaries  to  make  good  the  losses  caused  by  the  bank 
paper.-"  But  the  state  at  last  extricated  itself  from  this 
embarrassing  situation.  The  value  of  the  bank  notes  after 
a  time  was  gradually  raised  by  the  periodical  destruction 
of  those  received  as  taxes  and  in  payment  of  obligations 
to  the  bank;  and  finally  the  remaining  liability  was  paid 
with  money  obtained  from  a  loan.  One  hundred  thousand 
dollars  was  borrowed  for  the  purpose,  the  famous  ''Wig- 
gins Loan."  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  state  debt.-^ 
The  currency  situation  had  important  effects  upon  the 
problem  of  the  collection  of  the  revenue  but  here  it  is  in- 
tended merely  to  point  out  its  effect  upon  the  amount  of 
money  which  had  to  be  raised  by  taxation.  The  state's 
connection  with  this  early  banking  scheme  increased  that 
amount  by  approximately  one-fourth.-^ 

The  Financial  Problem  in  General. 
But  in  spite  of  all  this,  when  one  examines  the  actual 
amounts  involved  in  the  transactions  in  this  time,  he  is 

-"A  law  passed  in  1823  added  50%  to  salaries.  L.  1823,  p.  131 ;  L. 
1824-S,  p.  10;  Reynolds,  My   Oivn  Times,  p.  143;  5".  /.,  5  G.  A.,  i   Sess., 

P-  55. 

-^Reynolds,  op  cit.,  p.  144.  The  only  possible  exception  to  the  above 
statement  is,  that  in  1819  a  loan  of  $25,000  was  authorized  and  an  attempt 
was  made  by  Governor  Bond  to  negotiate  it.  No  evidence  was  found  in 
the  accounts  of  the  state  treasury  of  this  money  ever  having  been 
received  or  repaid.     L.  1819,  p.  16;  ///.  Hist.  Coll.,  IV,  7. 

-^S.  J.,  5  G.  A.,  I  Sess.,  p.  64.  A  report  made  in  1835  shows  that  the 
state  was  held  responsible  for  almost  three  hundred  thousand  dollars 
($299,910.88),  minus  whatever  could  be  realized  from  outstanding  assets 
whose  nominal  value  was  at  the  time  of  this  report  $118,523.  5".  /.,  9 
G.  A.,  I  Sess.,  p.  297.  The  responsibility  for  paying  the  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  loan  was  taken  over  by  one  of  the  later  state  banks  as  a 
way  of  paying  the  state  some  of  the  profits  made  by  the  state  in  a  deal 
in  bank  stocks.  But  this  bank  also  failed  and  the  debt  fell  back  upon  the 
state  once  more.  The  banking  venture  of  1821  increased  the  state  budget, 
bv  about  one-fourth. 
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impressed  by  the  feelin*]:  that  this  was  indeed  the  era  of 
small  (hiiius.  The  larjjest  amount  received  into  the  state 
treasury  in  anv  biennium  durinp:  this  period  was  only  |150, 
000;  (he  sum  (olal  of  the  l»udi:;t'ls  for  Ihc  whole  period  of 
thirty  years  was  less  than  a  million  dollars.  Even  at  the 
end  of  the  ])eri«)(l,  the  stale  was  thiidy  settled  and  the  de- 
mands for  revenue  for  purposes  whieh  recjuire  very  large 
sums  to-day  were  then  ridiculously  small,  t^cattered 
throuiih  the  state  reports,  one  freiiueutly  tinds  ainusini:; 
instauees  which  emi)hasi/e  this.  In  1S^3,  for  example, 
the  finance  committee  of  the  House  of  Represeutiitives 
reconnnended  that  the  annual  salary  of  the  wai'den  of  the 
penitentiary  be  reduced  from  .ftJOO  to  $'S(K),  because,  as 
the  report  reads,  "Durinp;  the  last  two  years,  only  four  con- 
victs have  been  contined  in  the  ]>eniteutiarv ;  that  two  of 
these  have  been  ])ardoned  by  the  CJovernor;  that  the  time 
of  one  has  ex])ired,  leaving  only  one  at  this  time  in  confine- 
ment."-''** 

This  brief  consideration  may  serve  to  point  out  some 
of  the  more  important  factors  which  shaped  the  financial 
problem  of  the  state.  It  appears,  in  regard  to  the  scope 
of  this  ])roblem,  that,  first,  the  state  was  confronted  with 
the  task  of  organizing  itself,  and  of  ])roviding  itself  with 
the  necessary  tools  with  which  to  do  its  work;  that,  second, 
the  scope  of  the  activity  of  the  state  was  narrower  in  some 
directions,  as,  for  example,  in  the  matter  of  road  building, 
and  broader  in  other  directions,  such  as  banking,  than  is 
the  case  at  present.  In  regard  to  the  ability  of  the  state 
to  solve  its  tinancial  problem,  the  examination  has  pointed 
out  that  the  taxable  capacity  of  the  people  was  not  great, 
chiefly  because  of  the  ])oor  immediate  returns  from  their 
investments  which  consisted  largely  of  land;  that  the 
state  was  handicapped  by  its  agreement  with  the  United 
States  government  with  regard  to  the  exemption  from  tax- 
ation of  certain  lands,  and  that,  finally,  the  state's  unfor- 
tunate ex])eriment  in  banking,  increased  very  appreciably 
the  financial  burden  which  had  to  be  carried  by  the  strug- 
gling young  commonwealth. 
sp//.  /.,  8  G.  A..  I   Sess.,  p.   138. 


(■iiArri:ii  in. 
Legislation.  1800-1838. 

Althoujili  tlir  Iciiislalinn  df  tlir  Territory  (tf  Indian;! 
was  carried  over  in  its  entirety  by  the  Territory  of  Illinois 
upon  its  formation  in  1800,  it  must  not  hv  tliouirlii  that  all 
the  revenue  laws  thus  adopted  were  at  once  put  into  (»i)era- 
tion.  In  faet,  it  is  very  ])robal)le  that  there  were  few  In- 
diana tax  laws  used  in  the  Territory  of  Illinois  without 
speeitic  retMiactnient  In  the  Illinois  legislative  authorities. 
As  the  needs  for  reveniu'  presented  themselves,  the  Illinois 
legislature  ])assed  laws  to  meet  them.  i)alterned  very  large- 
ly, it  is  true,  after  the  hiws  of  Indiana,  luii  after  the  In- 
diana laws  of  a  i»eri<>(l  a  little  earlier  than  ISOO.  when  the 
actual  separation  tottk  place.  This  was  because  Illinois 
was  abt)nt  a  decade  bt'hind  Indiana  in  her  economic  devel- 
opement  and  when  she  came  to  choose  her  laws,  she  found 
that  those  which  ha<l  been  in  force  in  Indiana  a  decade  be- 
fore, better  titted  her  needs  than  those  in  force  contempor- 
aneously, in  the  iifiuhboring  state. 

At  almost  every  session  during  this  period,  the  legis- 
lature meddled  and  tinkered  more  or  less  with  the  n^venne 
system.  Changes  were  often  made  one  year,  oidy  to  be 
repealed  the  next.  (Joxcrnor  I'ord,  in  sjieaking  of  the  C(»n- 
dition  of  law-making  before  1S27,  said:^ 

all  tlie  standard  laws  were  regularly  changed  and  altered  every  two  years, 
to  suit  the  taste  and  whim  of  every  new  legislature.  For  a  lojig  time, 
the  rage  for  amending  and  altering  was  so  great  that  it  was  said  to  be  a 
good  tiling  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  did  not  have  to  come  before  the 
legislature :  for  that  body  would  be  certain  to  alter  and  amend  thom,  so 
that  no  one  could  tell  what  was  or  was  not  the  word  of  God,  any  more 
than  could  be  told  what  was  or  was  not  the  law  of  the  State. 

Indeed  there  was  often  misunderstanding  even  on  the 
]>art  of  administrative  officials  as  to  exactly  Mhich   laws 

'Ford,  Hist,  of  111.,  p.  3 J. 
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were  in  force.  The  revisions  of  the  code  were  very  care- 
lessly made.  For  example,  the  first  territorial  legislature 
in  1812  declared  all  the  Indiana  laws  wliich  were  in  force 
on  March  1,  1809,  and  which  had  not  been  repealed  by  the 
governor  and  judges  during  their  regime  (1809-1812)  to  be 
the  laws  of  Illinois.-  Yet  a  revision  of  the  laws  of  Illinois 
made  in  1815  included  the  revenue  law  of  Indiana  almost 
exactly  as  it  stood  in  1807,  ignoring  the  changes  made  by 
Indiana,  from  1807  to  1809,  by  the  governor  and  judges  of 
Illinois,  from  1800  to  1812,  and  by  the  legislature  of  Illi- 
nois, from  1812  to  1815.^  A  great  deal  of  confusion  of  this 
period  can  be  traced  to  this  compilation.^ 

Property  Taxed  and  the  Rates  Imposed. 

The  Indiana  law  for  levying  a  territorial  tax  on  land 
which  was  nominally  adopted  by  the  governor  and  judges 
of  Illinois  in  1809,  was  evidently  little  used;  perhaps  the 
only  time  during  the  three  years,  1809  to  1812,  was  in  1809 
when  an  act  was  passed  which  provided  for  the  levy  of  a 
slight  tax  on  land,  the  maximum  rate  being  ten  cents  on  the 
one  hundred  dollars'  valuation.  But  here,  although  the 
machinery  of  the  territorial  tax  was  used,  the  tax  was  in 
reality  only  a  local  one,  for  the  income  went  not  to  the 

-L.  i8i2,  p.  5. 

^'Revised  Laws,  1815,  p.  614. 

*In  the  first  section  of  the  law,  which  describes  the  property  subject 
to  taxation,  neat  cattle  were  omitted.  These  had  been  exempted  by  the 
law  passed  in  1810.  But  in  the  section  which  specified  the  rates  which 
were  to  be  levied  on  the  various  kinds  of  property,  neat  cattle  were  in- 
cluded. P.  614.  That  the  taxation  of  neat  cattle  was  really  not  intended 
by  the  legislature  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1816  an  act  was  passed 
refunding  such  taxes  as  having  been  levied  by  mistake  by  the  courts  of 
Edwards  and  Gallatin  Counties.  L.  1816-17,  pp.  4-5;  L.  Terr.  III.,  1809- 
181 1,  p.  28.  The  tax  on  each  free  male  inhabitant  who  did  not  pay  a  mini- 
mum land  tax  was  repealed  by  an  Indiana  law  in  1808.  It  was  reenacted  in 
1813  only  to  be  repealed  the  following  year.  This  tax  was  re-imposed 
by  the  law  published  in  the  compilation  of  1815,  the  section  being  copied 
from  the  Indiana  compilation  of  1807.  Manuscripts  in  the  office  of  the 
secretary  of  state,  acts  approved  December  11,  1813,  and  December  14, 
1814. 
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territory  but  to  the  counties  and  was  used  exclusively  for 
tlie  erection  of  county  buildings/''  It  seems  i)rob;iblc  that 
the  funds  received  from  tlie  fees  and  tines  i)roved  sufficient 
for  the  needs  of  the  territorial  government  from  1809  to 
1812." 

One  of  the  important  questions  discussed  at  the  first 
session  of  the  territorial  legislature  in  1812,  was  tliat  of 
lers'ing  a  tax  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  territorial  rev- 
enue. As  soon  as  tlie  legislature  had  heard  the  governor's 
message  and  had  adopted  rules  of  order,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  consider  how  a  fund  should  be  raised  to  sup- 
port the  territorial  government,  and  three  weeks  later  the 
governor  signed  a  bill  pro^dding  for  the  levy  of  a  tax  for 
this  purpose."  Instead  of  the  land  tax  law  inherited  from 
Indiana  by  which  each  piece  of  land  was  separately  eval- 
uated, this  act  of  1812  reverted  to  a  scheme  similar  to  that 
which  had  been  in  force  in  the  Territory  of  Indiana  before 
1805.  The  land  was  roughly  grouped  into  three  classes 
according  to  quality :  the  bottom  lands  of  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  were  considered  first  grade  lands  and  were 
taxed  at  the  highest  rate,  one  dollar  per  hundred  acres; 
all  other  located  lands  in  the  state  were  rated  as  second 
class  lands  and  were  subject  to  a  tax  of  seventy-five  cents 
per  one  hundred  acres;  the  third  class  was  made  up  of  all 
claims  to  land,  confirmed  by  the  proper  authorities  but  not 
yet  located,  and  the  tax  on  this  class  was  thirtj^-seven  and 
one-half  cents  per  one  hundred  acres. ^ 

^L.  Terr.  III.,  1809-11,  p.  8.  This  law  was  similar  to  the  Indiana  law 
of  1808.    Cf.  SHpra,  p.  22. 

^An  act  passed  in  1809  set  aside  certain  fees  and  fines  which  were  to 
constitute  a  fund  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  territorial  government. 
Ibid.,  p.  ID.  No  mention  is  made  in  the  executive  register  of  any  tax  on 
land  whose  proceeds  accrued  to  the  territorial  government. 

"Journal  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  E.  J.  James',  Territorial 
Records  of  Illinois,  1809-1818,  ///.  State  Hist.  Library  Pub.,  no.  3,  pp.  78, 
94,  100,  117;  L.  1812,  p.  17  et  seq. 

®It  may  be  worth  while  to  note  a  law  passed  in  1813  and  repealed 
the  following  year  which,  in  a  sense,  was  supplemental  to  the  land  tax. 
This  law  imposed  an  annual  tax  of  fifty  cents  on  each  "free  male 
inhabitant"   in   the   territory,   over  twenty-one  years   of   age  who   did  not 
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For  six  years,  until  the  state  bad  been  admitted  into 
the  Union  in  1818,  the  act  of  1812  remained  in  force  with- 
out changes  of  importance.  The  division  of  the  property 
for  taxation  between  the  territorial  and  county  goyern- 
ments  remained  as  it  had  been  under  the  Territory  of  In- 
diana, land  being  taxed  by  the  territory  and  certain  speci- 
fied property  by  the  counties.  The  only  point  of  interest 
is  the  reyersion  to  the  old  method  of  valuing  the  lands  by 
general  groups  rather  than  by  individual  appraisement. 

In  a  territory  where  a  form  of  the  general  property 
tax  had  been  known  and  used  since  the  time  of  its  organi- 
zation, it  is  rather  to  be  expected  that  this  system  should 
be  prescribed  in  the  constitution  when  that  territory  be- 
came a  state.  So  when  it  is  found  that  Illinois  stipulated 
the  general  property  tax  in  its  constitution  adopted  in 
1818,  discovery  is  not  a  surprising  one.  A  very  interesting 
fact  comes  to  light,  however,  when  one  endeavors  to  trace 
the  origin  of  this  constitutional  clause.  Then  it  appears 
that,  although  the  constitution  of  1818  was  copied  for  the 
most  part  from  the  constitutions  of  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and 
Indiana,^  no  tax  clause  such  as  this  appears  in  the  con- 
stitutions of  those  states.  And  furthermore,  when  the  ex- 
amination is  widened  to  include  all  the  state  constitutions 
adopted  prior  to  1818,  it  is  found  that  in  no  other  instance 
is  the  general  property  tax  prescribed  with  anything  ap- 
proaching the  deflniteness  with  which  the  Illinois  clause 
commits  the  state  to  this  policy.  The  clause  appears, 
peculiarly  enough,  in  the  bill  of  rights  and  reads : 

That  the  general,  great  and  essentia!  principles  of  liberty  and  free  gov- 
ernment may  be  recognized  and  unalterably  established,  we  declare :  .  .  .  . 
That  the  mode  of  levying  a  tax  shall  be  by  valuation  so  that  every  person 
shall  pay  a  tax  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  property  he  or  she  has 
in  his  or  her  possession. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  this  clause  in  the  Illinois 
constitution  seems  to  have  been  adopted  as  a  matter  of 
course  in  the  constitutional  convention.  It  was  included  in 
the  first  draft  of  the  constitution  as  originally  reported 

pay  an  annual  land  tax  to  the  territory.     Manuscript  in  the  office  of  the 
secretary  of  state,  approved  Dec.  ii,  1813,  and  repealed  Dec.  14,  1814. 
^Moses,  Illinois,  I,  284. 
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and  remained  unamended  tliroughoiit  the  entire  conven- 
tion.^" 

The  ^Maryhind  eoustitiitiou  of  1T7<3  contains  the  clause 
wliich  most  nearly  approximates  the  one  found  in  the  Illi- 
nois constitution.     It  reads: 

XIII.  That  the  levying  of  taxes  by  the  poll  is  grievous  and  oppres- 
sive, and  ought  to  be  abolished ;  that  paupers  ought  not  to  be  assessed 
for  the  support  of  the  government;  but  every  other  person  in  the  State 
ought  to  contribute  his  proportion  of  pul)lic  taxes,  for  the  support  of  the 
government,  according  to  his  actual  worth,  in  real  or  personal  property, 
within  the  State;  yet  fines,  duties,  or  taxes,  may  properly  and  justly  be 
imposed  or  laid,  with  a  political  view,  for  the  good  government  and 
benefit  of  the  community. ^^ 

It  will  be  noted  here  that  the  final  clause  provides  a 
loophole  large  enough  to  allow  for  the  introduction  of  an 
entirely  different  system. 

Shortly  after  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution 
(1818)  the  state,  for  the  first  time,^-  yielded  a  share  of  the 
land  tax  to  the  counties  and,  in  turn,  diverted  to  its  own 
coffers  some  of  the  revenue  from  the  taxes  on  personal 
property.^^  Three  types  of  property  were  to  be  taxed 
under  ordinary  circumstances — land,  bank  stock  and 
negro  slaves.  One  of  these,  bank  stock,  seems  to  have 
the  honor  of  being  the  first  species  of  intangible  property 
to  be  mentioned  in  an  Illinois  tax  law.  However,  when 
not  enough  revenue  was  received  from  the  tax  on  personal 
property  to  meet  both  state  and  county  expenses,  a  tax  for 
county  purposes  only  could  be  levied  on  "Town-lots,  car- 
riages for  the  conveniences  of  persons,  distilleries,  stock 
in  trade,  and  such  other  personal  property  as  they 
(through  their  county  commissioners)  may  think  pro- 
per."^^ 

^^Jonrnal  of  the  Convention,  i8i8,  p.  40.  et  seq. 

i^B.  P.  Poore,  Federal  and  State  Constitutions  (Washington,  1877), 
p.  818. 

^-Perhaps  the  unimportant  exception  of  the  slight,  special  land  tax 
of  1809,  for  county  buildings,  should  be  mentioned.     Supra,  pp.  36,  37. 

^^L.  1819,  p.  313  et  seq.  The  amount  received  by  the  state  from  the 
taxes  on  personal  property  was  very  small,  indeed,  practically  all  of  the 
support  of  the  government  until  1833  coming  from  the  land  tax. 

^*The  power  to  tax  these  specified  articles  and  "such  personal  property 
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No  provision  was  made  for  a  possible  shortage  in 
the  revenue  for  the  payment  of  state  expenses.  The  tax 
rate  on  all  property  was  fixed  at  one-half  of  one  per  cent 
per  annum  of  the  value  of  the  property.  The  state  was 
to  take  all  the  revenue  from  the  tax  on  bank  stock  while 
the  counties  were  to  receive  that  from  the  taxes  on  negro 
slaves.  The  revenue  from  the  tax  on  land  was  to  be  divid- 
ed between  the  state  and  the  counties;  the  former  was  to 

as  they  might  think  proper"  was  made  more  definite  by  acts  passed  later. 
Thus  in  1827  (R.  L.  1827,  p.  325  et  seq.),  some  additional  property  was 
specifically  mentioned  as  available  for  taxation,  as  horses,  mares,  mules, 
asses,  and  neat  cattle  above  three  years  of  age,  and  watches  and  their 
appendages.  In  1829  (R.  L.  1828-9,  P-  123),  ferries  were  added.  They 
were  to  be  assessed  on  the  basis  of  their  value  or  annual  income  and  not 
more  than  $300  was  to  be  collected  from  any  one  ferry  in  any  single 
year.  The  proceeds  of  this  tax  were  to  be  applied  to  the  opening  and 
repairing  of  roads  leading  to  the  ferry.  In  1823  (L.  1823,  p.  203  ct  seq.), 
town-lots  were  to  be  taxed  by  the  counties  if  they  were  not  subject  to  a 
tax  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent  or  more  to  support  a  town  government. 
In  the  law  of  1827  {R.  L.  1827,  p.  325  ct  seq.)  town  lots  were  declared 
taxable  for  county  purposes  if  not  taxed  by  the  trustees  of  the  towns. 
The  following  general  provision  was  found  tucked  away  in  a  special 
act  passed  and  published  the  same  year,  1827,  (Priv.  L.  1826-7,  p.  4), 
entitled  "An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Town  of  America,  in  Alexander 
County,  and  for  other  purposes" :  "Hereafter,  no  tract,  or  lot  of  land, 
lying  within  the  incorporation  of  any  town  or  village,  in  this  state, 
shall  be  liable  for  any  tax  except  for  county  or  corporation  purposes." 
This  is  somewhat  in  conflict  with  the  provision  of  the  general  law  quoted 
above.  If  lots  were  not  taxed  by  the  trustees  of  the  towns,  they  were 
subject,  according  to  the  general  law,  to  taxation  in  the  regular  manner, 
the  revenues  being  divided  between  the  counties  and  the  state.  This 
special  provision  would  seem  to  bar  the  state  from  receiving  its  share 
of  such  a  tax.     Whether  this  difficulty  arose  in  practice  is  not  known. 

A  slight  exemption  was  made  by  a  law  passed  in  1836  and  repealed 
about  a  year  later  (L.  1835-6,  p.  254;  L.  1836-7,  p.  49),  which  decreed  that 
such  bulls  as  might  be  designated  by  county  inspectors  as  suitable  for 
breeding  purposes  should  be  free  from  taxation. 

In  some  special  cases  the  legislature  exempted  particular  bits  of 
property  from  taxation  by  the  county  commissioners.  An  example  of 
this  is  an  act  passed  in  1819  (L.  1819,  p.  44),  authorizing  John  Small  to 
build  a  toll  bridge.  The  minimum  rate  was  fixed  by  the  act  but  aside  from 
that  restriction,  the  county  commissioners  were  empowered  to  regulate 
the  rates.  But,  the  act  reads,  "said  bridge  shall  not  be  taxed  by  the 
county  commissioners  under  any  pretense  whatever."    A  peculiar  provision 
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have  all  from  tlio  lauds  owned  by  non-residents  of  the  state, 
and  two-thirds  from  the  lands  owned  by  residents;  the 
counties  were  to  take  only  the  remaining  third  of  the  rev- 
enue from  the  resident  laud  tax. 

The  class  to  which  a  piece  of  laud  belonged  was  less 
arbitrarily  fixed  by  this  new  law  of  1819  than  under  the 
territorial  law;  the  class  was  to  be  declared  by  the  owner, 
being  uo  longer  determined  by  such  considerations  as  mere 
geographical  location.  Land  of  the  first  class  was  to  be 
valued  for  taxation  at  four  dollars  per  acre,  land  of  the 
second  class  at  three  dollars,  and  land  of  the  third  class  at 
two  dollars.  This  valuation,  subject  to  the  one-half  of  one 
per  cent  rate,  meant  a  tax  of  two  dollars  per  one  hundred 
acres  for  first  class  land,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  for 
second,  and  one  dollar  for  third.  Under  tlie  law  in  force 
during  the  territorial  period,  the  best  land  had  been  taxed 
one  dollar  per  one  hundred  acres  and  the  poorest  thirty- 
seven  and  one-half  cents  per  one  hundred  acres.  The  new 
law,  then,  at  least  doubled  the  tax  on  land  per  acre. 

After  the  passage  of  the  law  of  1819,  the  division  of 
the  revenue  from  the  tax  on  land  between  the  state  and  the 
counties  Avas  twice  readjusted  before  a  satisfactory  ar- 
rangement was  attained.  In  1821  the  counties  were  given 
two-thirds  of  all  the  laud  taxes,  both  on  residents  and  non- 
residents, in  place  of  one-third  of  the  resident  land  tax 
which  had  been  their  share  by  the  law  of  1819.^^  At  this 
particular  time  the  condition  of  the  state  treasury  was 
excellent,  the  income  being  greatly  in  access  of  the  lia- 


was  that  contained  in  the  charter  of  the  Mount  Carbon  Coal  Company 
(L.  1834-5,  P-  194),  which  provided  that  when  the  dividends  should  exceed 
twelve  and  one-half  per  cent  per  annum,  the  company  should  pay  a  tax 
into  the  county  treasury,  evidently  exempting  the  property  of  the  ompany 
until  such  a  state  of  affairs  should  come  to  exist.  Interesting  also  are 
the  charters  of  two  railway  companies  (L.  1835-6,  p.  95,  Incorp.  L.  1836-7, 
p.  341),  which  specified  that  a  tax  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent  should  be 
laid  upon  the  amount  of  capital  actually  employed  in  the  companies  in 
lieu  of  all  taxes  upon  stock  and  property  for  both  state  and  county 
purposes. 

^^L.   1820-21,  p.    182. 
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bilities.^®  But  this  state  of  affairs  did  not  long  continue, 
and  in  1823  the  state  found  it  necessary  to  recall  from  the 
counties  the  share  in  the  revenue  from  the  non-resident 
land  tax  granted  them  two  years  before,  leaving  them 
merely  the  two-thirds  of  the  resident  land  tax  and  the 
local  taxes  on  other  kinds  of  property.^'  This  plan  of  di- 
vision held  for  the  remainder  of  the  period — until  1838. 

The  arrangement  under  which  non-residents  paid  their 
land  tax  to  the  state  and  residents  one-third  to  the  state 
and  two-thirds  to  the  counties,  had  several  interesting, 
incidental  effects.  Thus,  while  the  residents  contributed 
only  a  small  sum  to  the  support  of  the  state  government, 
and  the  non-residents  paid  no  local  taxes  whatever,  there 
was  considerable  bitterness  in  some  quarters  where  the 
percentage  of  land  owned  by  the  non-residents  was  high; 
for  the  residents  felt  that  they  were  bearing  the  entire  bur- 
den of  making  the  local  improvements  which  were  adding 
value  to  the  lands  of  the  non-residents.^^  It  is  impossible 
to  determine  how  far  this  state  of  affairs  tended  to  decrease 
the  sense  of  responsibility  of  the  state  legislators  who 
spent  the  state  money  but  represented  electors  who  con- 
tributed but  little  to  the  state  treasury;  but  it  is  evident 
that,  as  a  general  policy,  the  practice  was  an  unwise  one. 
In  its  immediate  results,  the  plan  was  fiscally  successful; 
it  increased  the  state  revenues.  Yet,  even  at  best,  the  ar- 
rangement could  be  only  temporary,  for  it  was  almost  in- 
evitable at  this  period  that  the  land  should  come  more  and 
more  to  be  owned  by  residents  and  that  the  state  revenue 
should  therefore  decrease  pari  passu. 

In  1823  the  bank-stock  tax  was  abandoned.  It  had 
proved  of  no  significance  fiscally.^^     The  auditor's  report 

i^Governor's  Message,  Dec.  6,  1820.  S.  J.,  1820,  2  G.  A.,  i  Sess.,  p.  11. 
"It  is  pleasing  to  remark  upon  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  treasury. 
The  debt  of  the  late  territorial  government  has  been  extinguished ;  the 
demands  against  the  treasury  bear  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  funds 
therein." 

^"L.  1823,  p.  203  et  seq. 

i^Ford,  op.  cit.,  p.  77. 

i^L.  1823,  p.  203  et  seq. 
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for  the  two  years,  1820-1822,  shows  that  less  than  one- 
hundred  dollars  (|07.77)  was  received  from  non-resident 
stock-holders  and  that  the  revenue  from  the  stock  owned 
by  residents  was  included  in  an  item  of  |7,268.23  which 
represented  the  total  amount  received  by  the  state  from  the 
local  collectors,  including  the  state's  share  in  the  residents' 
land  tax.  This  income  was  the  only  support  received  by 
the  state  government  from  a  tax  on  personal  property 
during  this  period,  the  entire  state  revenue  witli  this  slight 
exception  being  raised  from  taxes  on  land. 

By  an  amendment  passed  in  1825,  counties  which 
found  themselves  unable  to  meet  expenses  under  the  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent  rate  were  permitted  to  increase  that 
rate  to  one  per  cent.^*^  But  two  years  later  this  rate  was 
again  reduced  to  the  old  mark.-^ 

An  act  of  1831  changed  this  classification  of  lands  for 
taxation  by  abolishing  the  third  class.--  This,  of  course, 
had  the  effect  of  raising  the  valuation  of  those  lands  which 
may  have  been  rated  as  third  class  lands  from  two  to  three 
dollars  per  acre. 

Eagerness  to  make  the  taxes  as  light  as  possible  to  new 
settlers  can  be  seen  in  the  special  provision  made  in  the 
law  of  1821  for  persons  who  were  paying  for  their  land  by 
installments.-^  "Lands  entered  and  purchased  from  the 
United  States",  the  law  reads,  "whereon  only  one,  two 
or  three  installments  of  the  purcliase  money  shall  have 
been  paid,  shall  in  no  case  be  valued  higher  than  in  propo- 
tion  to  the  amount  of  money  actually  paid  thereon". 
With  the  enabling  act  in  force  which  released  newly 
purchased  lands  for  a  period  of  five  years  such  a  measure 
was  needed  only  to  care  for  cases  where  the  payments  for 
land  were  extended  over  a  long  space  of  time.  Perhaps 
this  law  may  be  assumed  to  have  some  significance  as 
marking  the  earliest  attitude  of  the  state  toward  the  ques- 
tion of  the  deduction  of  debts. 

20L.  1824-5,  p.  172  et  seq. 
-'^R.  L.   1826-7,  P-  325  et  seq. 
2-L.  1830-1831,  p.  125  et  seq. 
23L.  1821,  p.  182  et  seq. 
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It  is  evident  from  this  survey  that,  although  not  all 
property  was  taxed  by  each  governmental  authority,  taxes 
were  levied  upon  nearly  all  the  objects  of  value  in  the  com- 
munity. Such  exemptions  as  were  made  were  demanded 
by  the  social  exigencies  of  the  times.  It  was  a  composite 
system  and  a  more  or  less  haphazard  one,"  the  state  taxing 
some  types  of  property  and  the  localities  others.  This 
division  of  property  for  the  purposes  of  taxation  varied 
slightly  from  time  to  time.  The  main  support  of  the  state 
was  the  tax  on  land.  The  counties,  however,  shared  in 
this  tax  after  1819.  They  received  all  the  proceeds  from 
the  personal  property  taxes,  except  those  from  the  tax 
on  bank  stock  which  were  negligible  in  amount.  Land, 
as  the  most  valuable  item  in  the  social  wealth,  bore  the 
largest  share  of  the  burden.  The  rates,  although  raised 
sharply  in  1819  and  again  in  1831,  were  much  lower  all 
through  the  period  than  they  are  at  the  present  time. 
Finally  the  tax  was  a  charge  primarily  upon  the  "tiling'' 
rather  than  upon  the  "person'-  and  was,  in  form,  a  per- 
centage rather  than  an  apportioned  tax. 

Assessment  Meth oils. 

As  might  be  expected  the  methods  of  assessing  the 
taxes  were  very  crude.  During  the  greater  part  of  the 
period  under  consideration,  the  procedure  for  listing  the 
property  of  residents  was  that  outlined  in  the  law  of  1812 
which  was  briefly  as  follows:  the  ofiflcial  assessor  would 
advertise  a  date  on  which  he  would  be  present  in  a  town- 
ship; on  that  day  residents  of  the  township  who  owned  tax- 
able property  would  present  themselves  at  the  j^lace  ad- 
vertised and,  having  been  sworn,  would  list  their  property 
with  the  assessor;  penalties  for  failure  to  list  or  for  fraud 
were  provided ;  the  assessor  would  then  make  up  the  neces- 
sary lists  and  turn  them  over  to  the  proper  officials.^'* 
Few  changes  were  made  in  this  system  until  1827  when 
there  was  substituted  for  this  very  primitive  method  the 
more  modern  one  by  which  the  assessor  called  at  the  resi- 

•*L.  i8i2,  p.  17  ct  seq. 
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dence  of  each  property  owner  and  demanded  a  statement 
of  his  property.-^  If  the  property  owner  was  not  at  home, 
this  law  provided  that  the  assessor  shoukl  estimate  the 
value  of  the  property  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  holding  the 
estimate  subjeet  to  revision  upon  complaint  of  the  person 
assessed.  This  new  system  was  evidently  necessary  to 
secure  the  listing  of  personal  property  in  particular,  for  in 
counties  where  no  tax  on  personalty  was  levied,  the  assessor 
was  not  required  to  call  at  tlie  residence  of  the  property 
owner. 

From  the  present  day  standpoint  the  penalties  im- 
posed under  this  system  seem  harsh  and  unusual.  By  the 
law  of  1812,  in  any  case  of  fraud  in  listing,  all  the  property 
involved  was  to  be  forfeited  to  the  state.^^  This  law  was 
repealed  in  1814  and  the  property,  instead  of  being  con- 
fiscated in  such  cases,  was  declared  subject  to  a  triple 
tax.^^  The  triple  tax  was  at  this  time  also  imposed  for 
mere  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  owners  to  list  their  pro- 
perty.^^  In  1817  a  five  dollar  fine  was  added  to  the  pen- 
alty for  each  case  of  fradulent  listing.*-''  By  the  law  of 
1821  the  penalty  of  the  triple  tax  for  failure  to  list  was 
somewhat  accentuated  by  the  provision  that  land  not  listed 
regularly  by  the  owner  should  be  considered  first  class 
land  and  the  triple  tax  levied  on  that  basis."^''  Then,  per- 
haps in  disgust  at  the  inefficiency  of  the  heavy  penalties, 
the  legislature  in  1821  swept  them  all  away — but  only  to 
reenact  another  set  two  years  later. '^^  These  new  penalties 
were  a  triple  tax  for  fraudulent  listing  and  a  double  tax 
for  neglect  or  refusal  properly  to  list  the  property  for 
taxation.^2 

^"R.  L.,  1826-7,  p.  325. 

-^L.  1812,  p.  17  et  seq. 

^^Manuscript  in  office  of  secretary  of  state,  dated  Dec.  i,  1814. 

-^Ihid.,  Dec.  8,  1814.  A  law  passed  Dec.  8,  1814,  provided  that  any 
land  which  had  been  forfeited  under  the  act  of  1812,  might  be  redeemed 
by  paying  the  triple  tax. 

29L.  1816-17,  p.  45. 

3°L.  1819,  p.  313  et  seq. 

31L.  1821,  p.  182  et  seq. 

32L.  1823,  p.  17  et  seq. 
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Practice  varied  in  regard  to  the  particular  officers 
designated  to  list  the  property  subject  to  taxation.  By 
the  law  of  1809,  the  sheriff  was  made  responsible  for  this 
work  so  far  as  the  county  levies  were  concerned.'^^  Under 
the  Indiana  law  this  had  been  done  by  two  free-holders 
in  each  township.  But  all  was  changed  by  the  law  of 
1812,  by  which  the  assessment  for  both  county  and  terri- 
torial taxes  was  assigned  to  an  appointed  commissioner  in 
each  county.^^  Two  years  later,  in  1814,  county  treasur- 
ers, appointed  by  the  governor,  were  given  the  task  of  list- 
ing the  lands  for  the  territorial  tax,^^  and,  in  1815,  the 
assessments  for  county  levies  were  again  assigned  to  two 
free-holders  in  each  township,  according  to  the  old  Indiana 
plan.^^  This  reenactment  of  the  Indiana  law  of  1808  was 
evidently  an  unintentional  blunder,  for  haste  was  made  to 
repeal  it  and  to  reestablish  the  provisions  of  the  law  of 
1812.^^  By  the  law  of  1819  the  assessment  in  each  county 
remained  in  the  hands  of  a  single  appointed  official  but  he 
was  now  called  a  treasurer  rather  than  a  commissioner.^^ 
For  two  years,  1825-27,  this  officer  was  called  an  asses- 
sor,^^  but  after  1827  the  treasurer  was  the  officer  in  charge. 
It  is  seen,  then,  that  almost  without  exception  the  listing 
and  appraising  of  property  for  taxation  before  1837  was 
done  by  a  single  assessor  in  each  county,  who  was  an  ap- 
pointed rather  than  an  elected  official. 

As  early  as  1812,  residents  were  required  to  make 
oath  to  the  correctness  of  their  lists  of  property,  as  given 
to  the  assessor.^*^  In  1817  the  oath  was  made  very  specific. 
It  read  as  follows: 

I,  A.  B.,  do  solemnly  swear  or  affirm,  as  the  case  may  be,  that  this 
list  contains  a  true  and  perfect  account  t)f  all  persons,  and  every  species  of 

33L.,  Terr.  Ill,  1809-11,  p.  7, 

3*L.  1812,  pp.  17,  31. 

^^Passed  Dec.  24,  1814.    R.  L.  1815,  p.  500. 

36.R  .L.  1815,  p.  614. 

3^1.  1816-7,  p.  45  et  seq. 

^»L.  1819,  p.  313  et  seq. 

S9L.  1824-S,  p.  172;  R.  L.  1826-7,  P-  325. 

<°L.  1812,  pp.  17,  31. 
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property  belonging  to  or  in  my  possession  or  care,  subject  to  taxation, 
iind  that  no  contract,  change  or  removal  whatever  has  been  made  or 
entered,  or  any  other  mode  advised  or  used  to  evade  the  payment  of 
taxes. ■'^ 

The  oath  was  retained  as  part  of  the  system  by  the  law 
of  1819."  In  1821,  the  eflQciency  of  this  plan  as  a  means 
of  securing  full  valuation  was  evidently  questioned,  for 
power  was  given  to  the  assessor  to  go  behind  the  sworn  list 
submitted  by  the  property  owner.^^  In  cases  where  he  be- 
lieved the  valuation  to  be  too  low,  he  was  directed  to  call 
the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  county  commissioners 
who  were  to  give  a  hearing  to  the  property  owner,  and,  if 
he  were  unable  to  show  why  his  property  should  not  be 
rated  higher,  they  were  to  assess  him  on  the  basis  of  the 
higher  valuation. 

A  most  interesting  change  was  made  by  the  law  of 
1829.  At  this  time,  strange  to  say,  the  oath  was  given  up 
as  an  instrument  for  securing  a  full  assessment.  The  law 
reads : 

Whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the  county  treasurer,  any  person  shall 
list  his  property  below  its  real  value,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  treasurer 
to  alter  the  valuation  thereof,  in  such  manner  as  to  make  it  as  nearly  equal 
to  the  general  valuation  of  the  same  species  of  property  as  possible;  and 
no  person  shall  be  compelled  to  value  his  property  under  oath.*^ 

It  would  be  interesting  to  determine  the  effect  of  this 
change  in  the  law;  but  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  make  any 
statement  from  the  data  available,  the  presence  or  absence 
of  the  oath  requirements  seems  to  have  had  little  effect 
upon  the  assessment,  one  way  or  the  other.  The  data  are 
very  unsatisfactory,  however;  and  the  state  was  increas- 
ing so  rapidly  in  wealth  and  population  at  this  time  as 
to  make  comparisons  of  one  year  with  another  almost 
valueless. 

Property  belonging  to  non-residents  was  assessed 
under  a  plan  entirely  different  from  the  one  outlined 
above.     Under  the  law  of  1812  such  property  was  to  be 

41L.  1816-7,  p.  46. 
*'L.  1819,  p.  313  et  seq. 
*^L.  1820-21,  p.  182  et  seq. 
**R.  L.  1828-9,  p.  121  et  seq. 
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listed  annually  by  the  owner  with  the  state  auditor.^^  In 
1816  tlie  law  was  made  more  detailed  and  explicit.**^  The 
auditor  was  empowered,  in  case  of  neglect  on  the  part  of 
the  owner,  to  list  the  land  according  to  the  best  informa- 
tion he  could  procure.  Annual  registration  with  the  audi- 
tor was  made  unnecessary  by  the  law  of  1823.  Once  listed, 
the  property  was  to  stand  until  a  transfer  in  ownership 
was  made.^^ 

Persons  owning  land  in  counties  other  than  those  in 
which  they  resided  were  directed  by  the  law  of  1827  to  list 
their  land  with  the  state  auditor  in  the  same  manner  as 
non-residents.^^  In  1829,  they  were  given  the  option  of 
listing  such  land  with  the  state  auditor  or  with  the  counts- 
officials^^;  but,  in  1835,  the  county  officials  were  directed 
to  administer  an  oath,  in  such  cases,  that  the  bona  fide 
owner  of  the  land  resided  in  the  state.^'^  This  law  had 
been  necessitated  by  the  fact  that  agents  frequently  listed 
land,  belonging  to  non-residents,  in  their  own  names.  This 
practice,  aside  from  confusing  the  classification  upon  which 
rested  the  division  of  the  revenues  between  the  counties 
and  the  state  government,  was  the  cause  of  loss  to  the 
state  through  the  seven  and  one-half  per  cent  fee  which  was 
paid  to  the  county  sheriffs  for  collecting  such  taxes.^^ 

The  arrangement  for  the  assessment  of  bank  stock, 
which  was  taxable  for  state  purposes  in  the  early  twenties, 
is  worthy  of  note.^^  This,  it  will  be  recalled,  was  the  first 
attempt  to  tax  intangible  personal  property.  Evidently 
the  difficulty  of  securing  a  return  of  such  property  was 
apparent,  for  the  law  required  the  banks  located  within 
the  state  to  cooperate  in  the  assessment  by  furnishing  the 

«L.   i8i2,  p.  17. 
"L.  1815-6,  pp.  57-61. 
*''L.  1823,  p.  203. 
*8L.  1826-7,  p.  325. 
^^R.  L.  1828-9,  p.  119  et  seq. 
=oL.  1834-S,  p.  51. 

^'^S.  J.,  9  G.  A.,  I  Sess.,  p.  174.    The  auditor's  reports  show  that  these 
refunds  were  very  insignificant  in  amount. 
52L.  1819,  p.  313  et  seq. 
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county  treasurers  with  lists  of  the  resident  stock-liolders. 
The  treasurers  then  were  required  to  inform  one  another 
by  an  exchange  of  communications,  of  stock  owned  by  resi- 
dents of  various  counties,  very  much  as  the  lists  of  mort- 
gage owners  are  exchanged  in  some  states  at  the  present 
time. 

In  general  these  assessment  methods  were  so  exceeding- 
ly primitive  that  it  seems  renmrkable  that  they  secured  the 
listing  of  any  property  at  all.  Before  1827,  the  property 
owner  was  depended  upon  not  only  to  assess  himself  but 
also  to  hunt  out  the  assessor  in  order  to  declare  his  proper- 
ty. The  penalties  were  very  heavy,  it  is  true,  being  double 
and  triple  the  amount  of  the  tax  for  neglect  or  fraud.  But 
the  practice  of  depending  upon  penalties  to  enforce  laws 
has  usually  been  far  from  successful.  Heavy  penalties 
were  more  likely  to  be  effective  at  this  stage  than  later, 
however,  for  all  property  was  of  the  sort  which  was  dif- 
ficult to  conceal,  so  that  the  risk  of  detection  in  cases  of 
fraud  was  relatively  large. 

Collection  Methods. 

The  method  of  collecting  the  taxes  was  quite  simple. 
The  list  of  resident  tax  payers  was  given  to  the  sheriff  who 
proceeded  to  collect  the  amounts  charged  to  each  individu- 
al.^^ After  1827  the  sheriff  was  directed  to  call  at  each 
person's  residence  and  demand  payment.^^  Heretofore, 
this  had  not  been  required.  Collection  was  enforced  by 
distress  and  sale.  The  taxes  of  non-resident  land  owners 
were  payable  for  most  of  the  period  at  the  state  treasury. 

A  date  was  fixed  on  which  the  sheriff  was  required  to 
account  for  the  money  collected  by  him  ^^  and  heavy  pen- 

=3L.  i8i2,  p.  20 ;  L.  1819,  p.  313  et  seq. 

5iR.  L.  1826-7,  p.  325  et  seq.  All  through  the  period  the  sheriff  was  the 
officer  in  charge  of  the  collection  of  the  taxes  of  the  residents.  He  re- 
ceived as  his  compensation  a  percentage  of  his  collections.  Seven  and 
one-half  per  cent  was  the  usual  rate. 

'^This  date  was  often  changed  during  the  period.  For  a  time  it  was 
December  i  ;  then  it  was  changed  to  November  i  ;  then  to  December  10 
etc.    L.  1812,  p.  19;  Manuscript  in  the  office  of  secretary  of  state,  Dec.  24, 
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alties  were  provided  for  delay  in  turning  the  funds  into  the 
proper  treasuries.^^ 

When  the  sheriffs  found  it  impossible  to  collect  the 
taxes,  they  were  empowered,  by  the  law  of  1812,  to  sell  the 
property  after  a  forty  day  notice,  and  to  pay  the  taxes 
out  of  the  proceeds.^'  Land  was  not  to  be  sold  for  taxes 
if  there  was  sufficient  personal  property  to  make  up  the 
amount  of  the  tax.  The  laws  passed  later  in  the  period 
merely  elaborated  this  procedure.  Thus,  the  law  of  1829 
only  changed  the  code  by  specifying  in  detail  the  methods 
to  be  used  in  advertising  property  for  sale.^^  Until  1833 
the  state  conducted  the  tax  sales  of  the  property  of  non- 
residents; but,  at  that  time,  the  task  was  assigned  to  coun- 
ty officials  who  turned  over  the  receipts  to  the  state  treas- 

yj.y    59 

Arrangements  were  made  whereby  persons  whose  pro- 
perty was  sold  for  taxes  could  redeem  it  within  a  reason- 
able time.  This  redemption  period  was  made  two  years 
in  1812.^'*^  From  1821  to  1827,  the  period  was  shorter, 
one  year,  but  then  at  the  suggestion  of  Governor  Coles  it 
was  again  lengthened  to  two  years.*^^  In  1819,  for  minor 
heirs,  it  was  lengthened  until  one  year  after  the  date  when 
the  youngest  heir  should  become  of  age.  This  provision 
held  through  the  rest  of  the  period.^-  The  person  seeking 
to  recover  his  property  sold  at  a  tax  sale  had  to  pay  a  large 
premium  to  the  purchaser.     By  the  law  of  1812  he  was 

J814;  L.  1817-8,  p.  41  ;  L.  1819,  p.  313  ct  scq.;  R.  L.  1826-7,  P-  325  et  seq.; 
L.  1836-7,  p.  194. 

^®In  1818  the  penalty  was  made  one  per  cent  per  day;  in  1823  it  was, 
changed  to  one  per  cent  per  week  for  state  funds  and  one  per  cent  per 
month  for  the  county  funds ;  and,  finally  in  1827,  it  was  made  one  per  cent 
per  week  for  counties  also.  L.  181 7-8,  p.  41 ;  L.  1823,  p.  203  et  seq.;  R.  L. 
1826-7,  P-  325  et  seq. 

'"''L.  1812,  p.  20. 

••87?.  L.  1828-9,  p.  122. 

'"9/?.  L.  1832-3,  p.  528. 

'°L.  1812,  p.  20. 

^'^R.  L.  1826-7,  P-  325  et  seq.;  L.  1820-21,  p.  182  et  seq.;  S.  J.,  5  G.  A., 
I  Sess.,  p.  26. 

«2L.  1819,  p.  313  et  seq. 
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compelled  to  pay  the  person  who  liad  bought  his  property 
the  purchase  price  plus  one  hundred  per  cent.  For  part 
of  the  period  the  penalty  stood  at  this  figure  and  part  of 
the  time  at  fifty  per  cent,  the  proportion  being  changed 
from  one  figure  to  the  other  several  times.*'^ 

Property  sold  to  the  state  for  taxes  could  be  redeemed, 
under  the  law  of  1827,  by  paying  the  purchase  price,  plus 
fifty  per  cent  and  subsequent  taxes/'^  In  1833  the  fifty 
per  cent  i)enalty  was  removed  and  tliere  was  substituted  an 
interest  charge  of  six  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  amount  of 
the  taxes  and  costs.^^ 

In  cases  where  property  was  twice  sold  for  taxes  with- 
in three  years,  it  was  arranged,  in  1829,  that  the  original 
owner  could  redeem  by  paying  the  purchase  price  and  the 
costs  of  the  first  sale  and  double  the  amount  of  the  pur- 
chase price,  interest  and  costs  of  the  second  sale.*^*^ 

Special  County  Levies  and  Municipal  Taxes. 

Aside  from  the  general  uses  to  which  the  general  prop- 
erty tax  was  put,  mention  should  be  made  of  the  county 
levies  for  various  special  purposes  and  the  utilization  of 
the  general  property  tax  in  municipal  finance.  The  county 
levies  for  special  purposes  were  made  then  by  the  county 
commissioners.  Usually,  though  not  always,  such  levies 
w'ere  authorized  by  special  acts  of  the  legislature,  w'hich 
permitted  the  commissioners  to  order  the  collection  of  an 
additional  rate  for  some  particular  object  upon  the  property 
ordinarily  taxable  for  county  purposes.   These  objects  w^ere 

^^The  penalties  were  : — 

i8i2,  Purchase  price  plus  one  hundred  per  cent. 
1821,  Purchase  price  plus  fifty  per  cent,  plus  cost  for  advertising. 
1823,  Purchase  price  plus  one  hundred  per  cent. 
1825,  Purchase  price  plus  fifty  per  cent. 

1827,  Purchase  price  plus  one  hundred  per  cent,  plus  interest  and 
costs   and  interest  on  subsequent  taxes.     L.    1812,  p.   20;  L. 
1820-21,  p.  182  et  seq.;  L.  1823,  p.  203  et  seq.;  L.  1824-5,  P- 
172  et  seq.,  and  R.  L.  1826-7,  p.  325  et  seq. 
^*R.  L.  1826-7,  p.  325  et  seq. 
«5/?.  L.  1832-3,  p.  528. 
««i?.  L.  1828-9,  P-  122. 
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always  specified;  they  included  schools,  bridges,  roads, 
county  buildings,  and  the  improvement  of  navigation  of 
rivers.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  special  taxes 
was  one  authorized  by  a  general  law  in  1825  which  per- 
mitted the  county  commissioners  in  any  county  of  the  state 
to  levy  a  general  property  tax  for  road  purposes.*^" 

Before  1825  no  provision  had  been  made  for  the  build- 
ing and  maintenance  of  roads  aside  from  a  poll  tax,  pay- 
able in  labor  on  the  roads,  and  whatever  the  counties  might 
care  to  undertake  and  pay  for  out  of  ordinary  revenues. 
The  state,  indeed,  occasionally  made  a  small  appropri- 
ation toward  the  expenses  of  laying  out  a  new  road.^'^ 
But  this  new  law  provided  a  distinct  revenue  for  road  pur- 
poses. Power  was  given  to  the  county  commissioners  of 
the  various  counties  to  le^y  a  maximum  rate  of  one  dollar 
and  fifty  cents  on  every  one  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  tax- 
able property.  The  counties  were  divided  into  road  dis- 
tricts and  supervisors  were  appointed  for  each  district  to 
see  that  the  property  owners  discharged  the  tax  in  labor  on 
the  roads  or  commuted  it  by  providing  a  substitute  to  do 
the  work  for  them.  This  bill  was  in  force  only  two  years, 
being  repealed  by  the  legislature  of  1826-27.'^'^  Governor 
Ford  gives  for  the  cause  of  the  repeal  of  this  law  the  hatred 
of  the  people  for  taxation."'^     The  rate  liowever  was  quite 

^'L.   1825,  p.  27. 

^^Sums  were  expended  from  the  state  treasury  for  roads  and  bridges 
during  this  period  as  follows : — 

Roads 

Jan.  I,  1823,  to  Nov.  30,  1824 $3,556.66 

Two  years  ending  Nov.  30,  1826 2,344.50 

Two  years  ending  Nov.  30,   1828 3,228.56 

Two  years  ending  Dec.  i,  1830 1,700.00 

Two  years  ending  Dec.  i,  1832 97-62 

Two  years  ending  Dec.  i,  1834. 2,296.64 

Two  years  ending  Nov.  30,  1836 

Dec.  3,  1836,  to  Dec.  i,  1838 780.00 

89L.  1827,  p.  47;  Ford,  Hist,  of  III,  pp.  58-60. 
was  continued.     Bridges  were  kept  in  repair   from  the  county  road  tax. 
L.  1827,  p.  62. 

''^Supra.,  pp.  28,  29. 


Bridges 

Total 

$3,556.66 

2,344.50 

$  880.00 

4,108.56 

1,100.00 

2,800.00 

1,048.50 

1,146.12 

300.00 

2,596.00 

780.00 

The  poll 

(labor)  tax 
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high  and  .some  of  the  opposition  was  probably  warranted. 
In  its  operation  the  law  seems  to  have  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful, "Tlie  roads  were  never  before  nor  since  in  such 
good  repair,  ,  ,"  is  the  testimony  of  Ford,  a  number  of 
years  afterward,'^ ^ 

After  the  repeal  of  the  road  law  in  1827  no  taxes  of 
this  sort  were  levied  until  1831  when  a  much  weaker  law 
was  passed  which  made  property  the  basis  for  a  charge 
in  case  a  three-day  labor  requirement  was  not  sufficient. 
The  rate  was  one  day's  labor  for  every  one  hundred  dollars 
worth  of  property.  For  commutation  purposes  a  day's 
labor  was  to  be  reckoned  at  fifty  cents,''^^ 

In  1835  a  different  arrangement  was  made,  A  tax 
could  be  levied  for  road  purposes  either  on  real  estate  or 
on  personal  property,  but  not  on  both  the  same  year,'^ 
If  on  real  estate,  the  tax,  at  the  most,  could  be  equal  to  one- 
half  of  the  state  tax  collected  in  that  county.  If  on  per- 
sonal property,  the  maximum  rate  was  twenty-five  cents 
on  every  one  hundred  dollars  worth  of  property.  The 
commutation  rate  was  seventy-five  cents  per  day,  but  by 
1845  it  had  been  raised  to  one  dollar."^ 

The  amount  which  could  be  collected  for  roads  was 
limited  in  1836''''*  to  one-third  of  the  county  receipts  of  the 
previous  year. 

In  this  same  year,  1825,  when  the  first  road  law  was 
passed,  there  was  also  passed  a  school  law  which  provided 
for  the  levy  of  a  tax  similar  to  the  road  tax.  The  rate  was 
not  to  exceed  one-half  of  one  per  cent.  This  law  suffered 
the  same  fate  as  the  road  law,  becoming  unpopular  with  the 
people  and  being  repealed  in  1827,  A  voluntary  tax  was 
enacted  in  its  place  under  which  no  person  could  be  taxed 
without  his  consent  in  writing,'*^ 

^^Ford,  op  cit.,  p.  58. 
''-L.  1830-31,  p.  159. 
73L.  1835,  p.  129. 
7*i?.  S.,   1845,  p.  485   ct  scq. 
^5L.  1835-6,  p.  207. 

"^J.  M.  Peck,  A  Gazetteer  of  Illinois  in  Three  Parts  (2  ed.,  Philadel- 
phia, 1837,)  p.  66;  L.  1827,  p.  364. 
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A  good  example  of  the  tax  levied  for  bridge  purposes 
is  that  of  an  act  passed  in  1831,  "authorizing  the  County 
Commissioners'  Court  of  Shelby  County  to  levy  a  tax  for 
certain  purposes."  It  permitted  the  commissioners  to  levy 
a  tax  on  land  and  personal  property  for  the  purpose  of 
building  a  bridge  over  the  Kaskaskia  River.  No  limitation 
was  put  on  the  rate.  The  sheriff's  collection  fee  was  re- 
stricted to  five  per  cent."  In  1824  the  legislature  author- 
ized the  commissioners  of  Sangamon  County  to  collect  a  tax 
of  not  less  than  one-fourth  nor  more  than  one-half  per  cent 
on  all  the  taxable  property  in  the  county  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  the  lower  course  of  the  Sangamon  River.  A 
referendum  to  the  people  was  provided.'^  County  buildings 
were  some  times  paid  for  under  this  same  arrangement. 
Thus,  in  1825,  the  Gallatin  County  commissioners  were 
required  to  lay  a  tax  of  one  and  one-half  per  cent  upon  the 
value  of  all  property  subject  to  county  taxation,  to  build 
a  court  house  and  jail,'*^  The  court  house  of  Crawford 
County  was  built  with  the  proceeds  of  a  tax  of  one  per  cent 
on  the  property  of  the  taxable  inhabitants.^''  Legislation, 
of  which  the  acts  quoted  above  are  typical,  was  very  com- 
mon all  through  the  period  under  discussion.  At  every 
session  many  such  laws  were  passed  and  the  county  taxes 
collected  under  this  arrangement  must  have  made  up  a 
large  proportion  of  the  total  county  receipts. 

Although  throughout  this  early  period  the  towns  were 
small,  the  beginnings  of  municipal  taxation  are  to  be  found 
in  the  legislation  of  these  years.  The  powers  of  towns  to 
act  as  public  corporations  came,  for  the  most  part,  through 
special  charters  granted  by  the  legislature.  In  1831  a 
general  incorporation  law  was  also  passed,  *^  but  it  was 
merely  permissive  in  character  and  most  of  the  munici- 
palities, continued  even  after  its  passage,  to  go  to  the  legis- 
lature for  special  charters. 

"L.  1830-31,  p.  23. 
78L.  1824-25,  p.  28. 
79L.  1824-25,  p.  165. 
^°Private  L.  1832-33,  p.  28. 
81  L.  1830-31,  p.  82. 
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It  is  to  be  expected  that  under  such  a  system  there 
should  be  the  greatest  diversity  among  the  powers  granted 
to  various  municipalities.  In  respect  to  the  property  sub- 
ject to  taxation,  however,  the  practice  was  fairly  uniform. 
During  the  early  part  of  the  period,  it  was  not  usual  to 
designate  specitically  all  property  subject  to  taxation  for 
municipal  purposes;  with  but  one  exception,  the  charters 
granted  during  these  early  years  specified  that  only  the 
town  lots  lying  within  the  corporate  limits  "without  refer- 
ence to  the  value  of  houses  or  other  improvements''  should 
be  made  the  basis  for  the  le^y  of  taxes.  The  exception  is 
the  Mt.  Carmel  charter  of  1825  which  designated  that  the 
tax  should  be  laid  on  both  "the  real  property  in  such  town 
and  on  personal  property  owned  by  persons  living  in  such 
town."*-  Somewhat  later  in  the  period  it  became  custom- 
ary to  declare  "real  estate"  taxable,  without  further  defin- 
ing the  term.  In  1837  Chicago  was  granted  a  city  charter 
which  authorized  the  common  council  to  levy  a  tax  upon 
"real"  or  "personal  estate."  There  are  scattered  examples 
of  similar  grants  of  power,  as  in  1835  (Mt.  Carmel),  and 
1840  ( Carmi )  .^^  During  the  same  year  charters  were  also 
granted  to  the  city  of  Alton  and  the  town  of  Ottawa,  which 
finally  designated  that  all  property  should  be  used  as  the 
basis  for  the  le^y.-^  Taxes  were  to  be  levied  in  the  case  of 
Ottawa,  "upon  all  real  estate  and  personal  property,"  and 
in  the  case  of  Alton  upon  the  "real  and  personal  property 
within  the  limits  of  said  city."  About  the  same  time  a  sim- 
ilar charter  was  given  to  Galena.^' 

The  le^y  of  a  municipal  tax  usually  exempted  the  pro- 
perty within  the  corporate  limits  from  any  county  tax.  So 
it  would  seem  that,  except  in  such  scattered  cases  as  those 
mentioned  above,  the  general  property  tax,  strictly  defined, 
did  not  exist  in  the  municipalities  of  Illinois  during  this 

8-L.  1824-25,  p.  72. 

^^L.  1836-37,  p.  50.  Real  estate  was  made  taxable  by  the  general  law 
of  1831,  by  the  Chicago  charter  of  1835  and  the  Lower  Alton  amendment 
of  1835.     L.  1834-5,  pp.  172,  210;  L.  1839-40,  p.  70. 

^*L.  Sp.  Sess.  1837,  pp.  17,  96. 

^^Incorp.  L.,  1836-37,  p.  16. 
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early  period.  How  this  condition  was  reconciled  with  the 
provision  of  the  state  constitution  requiring  the  general 
property  tax  is  not  evident;  the  question  appears  not  to 
have  been  raised. 

The  maximum  rates  which  were  specified  in  these  early 
charters  varied  from  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent  to  four  per 
cent,  upon  the  value  of  the  property  designated  for  tax- 
ation. Most  of  the  acts,  and  particularly  those  passed  by 
the  later  legislature  set  the  rate  at  one-half  of  one  per 
cent.^*' 

As  in  the  case  of  the  counties,  power  was  sometimes 
granted  to  municipalities  to  le^y  rates  for  special  purposes. 
Thus  by  a  law  of  1821,  the  trustees  of  the  town  of  Alton 
were  permitted  to  levy  a  tax  on  all  town  lots  not  exceeding 
seventy-five  cents  per  lot  per  annum  for  the  support  of 
schools.^'  In  1837  Alton  was  again  empowered  to  levy  a 
school  tax.^^  By  this  act  the  council  was  authorized  to 
assess  upon  the  real  estate  of  the  city  the  sums  necessary  to 
purchase  lots  and  erect  buildings,  and  to  assess  upon  per- 
sonal property  a  tax  sufiicient  to  raise  the  necessary  sums 
for  the  support  of  the  schools.  The  rate  was  not  to  exceed 
one-fourth  of  one  per  cent  and  the  receipts  were  to  consti- 
tute a  fund  to  be  used  exclusively'  for  the  support  of  the 
common  schools.®^ 

A  spirit  of  rivalry  often  rose  between  towns  desiring 
to  be  designated  as  the  county  seat  and  to  secure  the  lo- 

8^The  following  list  of  references  to  charters  granted,  grouped  ac- 
cording to  the  tax  rates  specified,  will  give  more  specific  information  on 
this  point : 

One-fourth  of  one  per  cent — L.  1835-6,  p.  180. 

One-half  of  one  per  cent — L.  1823,  p.  142;  L.  1824-5,  pp.  22,  75. 
L.  1834-5,  PP-  204,  214;  L.  1836-7,  p.  50;  L.  Sp.  Sess.  1837,  pp.  17,  102. 

One  per  cent — L.  1819,  p.  249;  L.  1834-5,  P-  210;  L.  Sp.  Sess.  1837,  pp. 

31.  96. 

One  and  one-half  per  cent — L.  1824-5,  p.  72. 

Two  per  cent — L.  1819,  pp.  48,  259,  305;  L.  1820-21,  p.  160. 

Three  per  cent — L.  1819,  p.  368;  L.  1820-21,  p.  176. 

Four  per  cent — L.  Sp.  Sess.  1837,  p.  94  (Springfield). 

*^L.  1820-21,  p.  39. 

^^L.  Sp.  Sess.  1837,  p.  17. 

89C/.  L.  1836-37,  p.  50. 
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cation  special  inducements  were  frequently  offered.  Towns 
would  sonu'timos  submit  to  special  taxation  to  raise  money 
for  donations  to  the  counties.  Thus  in  1837,  Beardstown 
was  given  j)ower  to  collect  a  six  per  cent  tax  on  all  real 
estate  in  the  town  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  sum  of  ten 
thousand  dollars  to  secure  the  county  seat  of  Cass  County.®" 
Tlie  municipalities  had  other  sources  of  revenue,  such 
as  those  from  special  assessments  and  from  licenses,  but 
undoubtedly  the  major  portion  of  their  income  was  from 
the  taxes  authorized  by  acts  like  those  referred  to  above. 
These  taxes,  although  not  strictly  general  property  taxes, 
w^ere  for  tlie  most  part  similar  to  them  in  their  nature ;  and 
even  before  the  end  of  the  period  there  were  a  few  cases  of 
what  might  in  a  strict  sense,  be  called  general  property 
taxes. 

^uniiuari/. 

Thus  the  years  between  1809  and  1838  formed  a  period 
of  considerable  legislative  activity.  The  general  system 
carried  over  from  the  Territory  of  Indiana  liad  iirst  to  be 
adjusted  to  the  more  primitive  conditions  existing  in  the 
Territory  of  Illinois;  and  then,  as  the  state  gTew,  particu- 
lar problems  had  to  be  met  as  they  arose.  The  property 
subject  to  taxation  changed  very  little,  due,  of  course,  to 
the  fact  that  from  the  beginning  practically  all  property 
was  taxed  and  that  the  forms  of  property  did  not  change 
materially  during  those  years.  Since  the  chief  form  of 
Avealth  was  land,  the  land  tax  was  the  backbone  of  the  rev- 
enue system.  What  little  personal  property  w^as  in  the 
state  was  made  subject  to  taxation,  the  local  communities 
depending  entirely  upon  the  income  from  tliis  class  of  pro- 
perty during  the  early  years.  The  land  tax  was  shared  by 
the  state  with  the  local  communities  in  varying  proportions, 
after  1819  the  local  communities  taking  a  larger  and  larger 
part  until  they  finally  were  receiving  two-thirds  of  the  rev- 
enue from  the  general  land  tax. 

Compared  with  those  levied  today,  the  rates  during  this 
period  were  very  low,  although  at  the  end  of  the  period 

SOL.  Sp.  Sess.  1837,  p.  95. 
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they  were  considerably  higher  than  they  had  been  at  the 
beginning.  Had  they  been  very  high,  such  assessment 
methods  as  those  used  would  probably  have  been  impossi- 
ble, in  spite  of  the  ease  with  which  the  predominating  type 
of  property  loaned  itself  to  assessment. 

Frequent  changes  were  made  in  the  details  of  assess- 
ment and  collection.  It  is  true  that  the  general  scheme 
of  valuing  lands  by  grouping  them  roughly  into  classes  ac- 
cording to  quality  persisted  throughout  this  period;  but  the 
composition  of  the  groups  was  changed  a  number  of  times. 
The  assessments  were  made  both  with  and  without  the  aid 
of  oath  requirements.  Part  of  the  time  very  heaiy  penal- 
ties were  prescribed  for  fraud  in  listing  property  for  tax- 
ation ;  and,  again,  for  a  time  there  were  no  penalties  at  all 
in  such  cases.  Changes  were  also  frequently  made  in  the 
regulation  for  redeeming  property  sold  to  enforce  collec- 
tion. 

The  condition  of  affairs  as  a  wliole  during  this  period 
can  best  be  described  by  saying  that,  although  the  principle 
of  the  general  property  tax  was  prescribed  in  the  state  con- 
stitution drawn  up  in  1818,  the  period  was  primarily  one 
of  experimentation.  The  system  was  adjusting  itself;  the 
details  were  not  fixed;  plans  were  being  tried  out  and  dis- 
carded. Much  of  the  action  was  hapliazard;  it  was  mere 
groping.  Fortunately  the  economic  and  fiscal  conditions 
were  such  as  to  make  possible  this  formative  period ;  the  ex- 
periments were  not  too  expensive.  Had  the  responsibilities 
and  strains,  which  came  a  few  years  later,  been  laid  upon 
the  financial  sj^stem  at  this  time,  without  the  opportunity 
for  experimental  legislation  and  for  observation  of  the 
weak  points  of  the  system  in  vogue,  the  results  could  scarce- 
ly have  been  other  than  disastrous. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Efficiency  of  the  Tax  System 

Fiscal  Results 

In  tlie  vault  in  the  office  of  the  state  treasurer  in  the 
capitol  at  Springfield  is  carefully  preserved  a  plain,  wooden 
box,  scarcely  more  than  a  foot  long;  this  box  is  the  recep- 
tacle in  which  the  state  funds  were  kept  during  the  early 
years  of  the  state's  history.  As  it  rests  today,  tucked  away 
on  one  of  the  shelves  in  the  massive  vault  which  has  suc- 
ceeded it,  an  interesting  contrast  is  presented  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  state  at  that  time  and 
at  present.  For  the  amounts  involved  in  the  early  financial 
transactions  were  indeed  trifling.  Exact  statistics,  are, 
in  some  cases,  hard  to  obtain.  Thus  the  sums  raised  by 
taxation  for  local  purposes  are  almost  entirely  wanting  for 
the  years  before  1838  ;^  and  it  is  only  after  1820  that  com- 
plete statistics  are  available  for  the  receipts  from  taxation 
for  state  purposes.  However,  some  fragmentary  informa- 
tion exists  concerning  the  total  revenues  of  the  state  from 
all  sources  for  earlier  years.  For  example,  it  is  known 
that  the  total  amount  expended  from  the  state  treasury 

^According  to  the  reports  of  the  state  auditor  and  treasurer,  the  fol- 
lowing amounts  were  transmitted  to  the  counties  as  their  share  in  the  non- 
resident land  tax.  They  were  entitled  to  share  in  this  tax  by  a  law  which 
was  in  force  for  two  years,  1821  to  1823. 

Jan.  I,   1823  to  Nov.  30,  1824 $    808.12 

Two  years  ending  Nov.  30,  1826 1,617.96 

Two  years  ending  Nov.  30,  1828 358.13 

From  special  reports  made  by  the  auditor  at  the  request  of  the  legis- 
lature in  1835,  it  appears  that  the  revenue  to  the  counties  from  the  land 
tax  in,  1835  to  $26,451.49.  (S.  J.,  9  G.  A.,  2  Sess.,  p.  64.)  An  estimate  of 
$31,374-89  is  made  of  the  probable  income  of  the  counties  from  this  source 
in  1836.  These  statistics  do  not  include  the  taxes  which  may  have  been 
levied  on  personal  property  for  county  purposes. 
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during  the  six  years  that  Illinois  was  organized  as  a  terri- 
tory of  the  second  grade,  December  31,  1812,  to  December 
31,  1818,  was  approximately  twenty  thousand  dollars,  an 
amusingly  small  sum  compared  with  present  day  budgets." 
This  figure  represents  fairly  accurately  the  amount  re- 
ceived by  the  territorial  government  from  taxation.  For 
the  territory,  it  will  be  recalled,  had  no  sources  of  revenue 
of  any  consequence  aside  from  the  tax  and  there  Avas  no 
money  in  the  treasury  at  the  end  of  the  year  1818  when 
the  report  was  made. 

If  the  above  estimate  is  correct  for  the  territorial 
period,  the  amounts  received  from  taxes  in  the  late  years 
of  that  period  were  very  much  larger  than  those  received 
in  the  earlier  years.  For  it  is  known,  from  a  report  made 
to  the  first  territorial  legislature,  that  during  the  one  year, 
from  December  1,  1817  to  December  1,  1818,  the  territorial 
revenue  from  taxation  amounted  to  |9,528.05,^  leaving  only 
about  110,500  to  be  raised  during  the  other  five  years.* 

The  size  of  the  budgets,  hoAvever,  began  to  increase 
sharply  as  soon  as  the  territory  was  admitted  to  the  Union 
in  1818.     During  the  first  two  years  as  a  state,  money  was 


-A  report  to  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1819  puts  the  figure  at 
$20,415.79.  But  the  old  revenue  and  warrant  ledger  in  the  vault  of  the 
state  auditor  at  Springfield  states  that  this  amount  was  only  $19,982.36 
Whatever  may  be  the  explanation  of  this  discrepancy,  the  total  amount 
was  approximately  twenty  thousand  dollars.  H.  J.,  i  G.  A.,  2  Sess.,  p. 
30;  Revenue  and  Warrant  Ledger,  Class  3,  L  2>^. 

^H.  J.,  I  G.  A.,  2  Sess.,  p.  30. 

^Reynolds  {My  Ozun  Times,  p.  105)  says  that  the  taxes  imposed  from 
November  i,  181 1  to  November  8,  1814  amounted  to  $4875.47.  "Of  this 
sum,"  he  says,  "$2,516.89  had  been  paid  into  the  treasury  and  $2,378.47 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  delinquent  sheriffs  to  be  paid  over."  The 
two  items,  added  together,  do  not  make  the  sum  mentioned  first. 

Moses,  (Illinois,  1,  266)  says  that  the  total  amount  of  revenue  from 
November  i,  1812  to  November  i,  1814  was  $4,875,  of  which  $2,516  was 
collected  and  $2,359  remained  uncollected  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriflfs. 
Neither  Reynolds  nor  Moses  gives  exact  references  to  his  sources. 
Moses's  statement  that  the  state  treasurer  received  $1,508  in  1817  and 
$2,471  in  1818  is  at  variance  both  with  the  reports  to  the  assembly  and  with 
the  books  of  the  state  auditor. 
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paid  out  of  the  treasury  to  the  amount  of  152,809.70."' 
There  was  also  a  cash  balance  left  in  the  treasury,  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1821  of  117,720.13.  This  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  for  two  years  the  entire  receipts  at  the  treasury,  al- 
most all  of  which  probably  came  from  taxation,  were 
170,529.83. 

After  1820  the  regular  reports  of  the  state  auditor 
give  precise  information  concerning  the  receipts  of  the  state 
treasury  from  all  sources,  including  the  various  types  of 
taxation.  The  receipts  from  the  tax  on  property  for  the 
period  are  shown  in  Table  1  f 

Table  i.    Receipts  into  the  State  Treasury  from  the  Tax  on  Property, 

1820-1838. 

Jan.  I,  1821,  to  Dec.  27,  1822 $45,803.75 

Jan.  I,  1823,  to  Xov.  30,  1824 78,942.20 

Two  years  ending  Nov.  30,  1826 93,011.22 

"    "     "    "   "  1828 90,110.25 

"   ".  1830 73,444-88 

"   "  1832 95.001.56 

"    "     "    "   "  1834 76,863.94 

"   "  1836 84,39937 

Dec.  3,  1836  to  Nov.  30,  1838 92,365.20 

These  figures  represent  the  state's  share  in  the  receipts 
from  tlie  tax  on  property.  This  revenue  came  almost  en- 
tirely from  the  land  tax,  the  only  exception  being  in  the 
first  figure  wliere  a  small  part  of  tlie  |45,803.75  came  from 
the  tax  on  bank  stock.  All  the  tax  on  other  personal  pro- 
perty went  to  the  counties.  Moreover,  during  the  early 
years,  most  of  tlie  money  received  by  the  state  came  from 
a  tax  on  the  land  of  non-resident  proprietors;  for  not  only 
was  the  larger  share  of  the  tax  paying  land  owned  by  per- 
sons living  outside  tlie  state,  but  after  1823  the  counties 
retained  two-tliirds  of  the  revenue  from  tlie  land  of  resi- 
dents, only  the  remaining  one-third  going  to  the  state.  The 
taxable  land  of  non-residents  consisted  largely  of  claims 

'Revenue  and  Warrant  Ledger,  Class  3,  I,  32.  This  indicates  that 
the  statement  of  Moses,  (I,  306)  is  inaccurate.  He  says  that  the  receipts 
from  October  18,  1818  to  December  31,  1820  were  $53,362.22  and  the  ex- 
penditures $35,655.00. 

^Compiled  from  the  reports  of  the  auditor  of  public  accounts. 
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in  the  military  tract  which  had  been  bought  up  by  specu- 
lators from  the  original  grantees.'  Congress  had  appro- 
priated about  three  million  acres  of  this  land  as  bounties 
for  military  service.  As  Governor  Coles  pointed  out  in  a 
letter  to  the  governor  of  Maryland,^  this  policy  had  the 
effect  of  greatly  increasing  the  non-resident  list,  for  much 
government  land  was  made  taxable  which  otherwise  would 
have  remained  exempt  as  property  of  the  United  States.^ 
The  temporary  advantage  coming  in  the  way  of  increased 
revenues  from  this  source  was  largely  counterbalanced, 
however,  by  the  fact  that  the  settlement  of  that  part  of  the 
state  where  the  land  was  situated  was  somewhat  retarded 
by  this  form  of  ownership. 

The  sums  received  at  the  state  treasury  from  the  non- 
resident tax  and  the  percentage  which  they  formed  of  the 
total  receipts  from  the  state  tax  on  property  are  shown  in 
Table  2 : 

Table  2.  Receipts  into  the  State  Treasury  from  the  Tax  on  the 
Property  of  Non-Residents  and  the  Percentage  Formed  by  Them 
OF  the  Total  Receipts  from  the  Property  Tax,  1820-1838. 

Percentage 

Jan.    I,    1821,    to   Dec.  22,    1S22 $38,437-75  83.9 

Jan.   I,   1823,  to   Nov.  30,    1824 72,639.48  92. 

Two  years  ending  Nov.  30,  1826 82,569.54  88.8 

"      "    1828 83,176.28  92.3 

"      "    1830 70,396.16  95.8 

"        "           "          "      "    1832 88,218.32  92.9 

"      "    1834. 42,208.41  55. 

"      "    1836 8,172.67  9-7 

Dec.  3,   1836,  to  Nov.  30,  1838 13,484.69  14.6 

The  most  striking  condition  revealed  in  this  statement 
is  the  rapid  fall  in  the  non-resident  receipts  after  1832. 
Aside  from  the  steady  transfer  of  the  ownership  of  land 
from  non-residents  to  residents,  another  cause  may  be  re- 
sponsible for  this,  namely,  the  hard  times  of  the  thirties, 
which  undoubtedly  bore  heavily  on  many  persons  holding 

^Ford,  Hist,  of  III.  p.  48. 
»IH.  Hist.  Coll.,  IV,  45  et  seq. 

^For  conditions  under  which  bount}'  lands  became  taxable,  see  supra, 
p.  30. 
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laud  as  a  speculation,  causing  them  to  lapse  in  their  taxes. 
The  item  in  the  auditor's  report  called  receipts  from  "rev- 
enue clerks"  shows  a  lar^^e  increase  as  the  receipts  from 
non-residents  diminish.  These  "revenue  clerks"  were  the 
clerks  of  the  county  commissioners,  to  whom  in  1833  was 
assigned  the  task  of  selling  the  land  of  delinquent  non- 
residents. It  is  probable  that  most  of  the  receipts  from 
"revenue  clerks"  were  sums  realized  from  sales  for  non- 
payment of  taxes.  It  may  be,  however,  that  by  some  ad- 
ministrative order,  unsanctioned  by  formal  legislative 
action,  the  county  clerks  were  made  receivers  of  state  taxes 
on  non-residents'  lands.  The  sums  received  by  the  state 
treasurer  from  the  revenue  clerks  during  this  period  were : 

Two  years  ending  Nov.  30,  1834 $13,158.72 

"       "     1836 45,748.63 

From  Dec.  3,   1836,  to  Nov.  30,   1838 70,015.70 

Table  3  shows  the  ordinary  income  of  the  state  by 
two  year  periods  and  the  percentage  of  these  sums  which 
came  from  the  property  tax.^° 

Table  3.    Total  Ordinary  Receipts  into  the  State  Treasury  and  the 
Percentage  Formed  by  the  Receipts  from  the  Property  Tax,  1820-1838. 

Percentage 

Jan.    I,    1821,   to   Dec.   22,    1822 $62,226.70  73.6 

Jan.   I,   1823,  to   Nov.  30,   1824 86,586.93  91.2 

Two  years  ending  Nov.  30,  1826 93,880.07  99.1 

"      "    1828 96,106.94  93.8 

"      "    1830 87.145.08  84.3 

"    "     "    "   "  1832 106,498.09     89.2 

"   "  1834 103,534.28     74.3 

"    "     "    "   "  1836 110,310.62     76.5 

Dec.  3,  1836,  to  Nov.  30,  1838 158,086.78     58.4 

In  order  to  show  with  wliat  degree  of  adequacy  the 
revenue  from  taxation  met  the  needs  of  the  state,  it  may 

^°The  figures  in  this  table  do  not  include  the  items  of  "State  paper 
funded  and  interest  on  the  same,"  which  were  receipts  into  the  treasury 
of  securities  taken  up  by  sums  secured  chiefly  from  the  "Wiggins  Loan," 
(C/.  supra,  p.  2>2>.~)  These  amounts  were,  1830-32.  $105,987;  1832-34,  $3,790; 
1834-36,  $217.  Moreover,  the  figures  do  not  include  receipts  from  loans. 
The  decreasing  percentage  finds  at  least  a  partial  explanation  in  the  in- 
creased receipts  from  the  school  funds. 
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be  of  value  to  examine  the  general  condition  of  the  state 
treasury  during  these  years.  Owing  to  the  carelessness 
with  which  the  accounts  were  kept,  it  is  not  possible  to 
give  a  perfectly  balanced  account  of  the  state  finances ;  not 
only  are  there  gaps  between  the  reports,  but  there  are  also 
gross  inaccuracies  in  the  record  of  warrants  drawn  on  the 
treasur}',  as  a  result  of  which  the  statements  of  outstanding 
warrants  given  in  the  reports  are  seldom  trustworthy. 
Table  4  presents  the  receipts  and  expenditures  together 
with  the  balances,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  against 
or  in  favor  of  the  treasury,  at  the  end  of  each  biennium 
during  the  period. 

Table  4.     Total  Receipts  and  Expenditures  of  the   State  Treasury, 

1818-1838 

Receipts  Expenditures  Balance 

Period  ending  Oct.  i,  1818 $—7,588.00 

Period  ending  Jan.  i,  1821 17.720.13 

Jan.  I,  1821,  to  Dec.  27,  1822 62.226.70  $  47,145.29  32.801.54a 

Jan.  I,   1823,  to  Nov.  30.  1824 86.586.93  90,793"3  29,454.31 

Two  years  ending  Xov.  30,  1826....        93,880.07^  156,259.42  — 34,015.62 

"        "            "          "      "     1828....        96,106.94^1  108,090.96  — 45.999.64 

"        "            "      Dec.      I,  1830....       109,132. 26&  70.528.48  —  7,395.86 

"      "     1832....      312,885.07c  329.762. 14  J  —24.272.93 

"      "     1834--       141-627.33  148,083.14  —30,728,74 

"      Xov.  30,  1836....      248,624.75  163,016.50  54.879-51 

Dec.  3,  1836.  to  Dec.   i.   1838 780,055.92^  824,564.88  20,233.77 

(a)  Each  succeeding  treasurer  and  auditor  during  these  early  years 
seems  to  have  assumed  the  right  to  make  his  own  estimate  of  the  amounts 
outstanding  against  the  treasury.  The  figures  in  the  "balance"  column 
must  be  used  with  this  in  mind.  The  discrepancies  of  1824  and  1836  find 
their  explanation  in  this  fact.  A  gap  between  reports  is  responsible  for 
the  discrepancy  of  1822.  The  figures  for  1820-1822  do  not  include  the 
receipt  of  $5,955.82  from  the  United  States  treasury  or  the  expenditure  of 
$150.94,  the  cost  of  transferring  the  sum. 

(b)  Not  including  redemption  fund. 

(c)  Includes  $100,000  from  the  "Wiggins  Loan"  and  $105,986.98  in 
discharged  state  paper. 

(d)  Includes  $215,968.66  in  state  paper  redeemed  and  burned. 

(e)  Includes  $144,049.96  borrowed  from  School  Fund,  but  does  not 
include  the  $335,592.32  appropriated  to  the  School  Fund  and  then  borrowed 
from  it.  It  does  include  the  item  of  $477,919.14,  surplus  revenue,  received 
from  the  United  States  government. 
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Just  as  the  territory  was  about  to  become  a  state,  Oct- 
ober 1,  1818,  the  auditor  reported  an  unpaid  l)alance  of 
$7,588,  showing  that  territorial  revenues  had  not  quite  suf- 
ficed to  pay  expenses/^  The  revenues  for  the  following 
two  years  proved  ample  not  only  to  meet  tliis  deficit  and  the 
current  expenses  of  those  two  years,  but  also  to  leave  a 
favorable  balance  of  |1T,720.13.  For  the  next  four  years 
tlie  finances  of  the  state  remained  in  very  comfortal)le  con- 
dition. In  1825  and  1826,  however,  the  harmful  effects  of 
the  state  bank  began  to  make  themselves  felt.  Yet  had 
there  been  no  depreciation  in  the  bank  notes,  there  would 
have  been  no  deficit ;  for  the  sums  received  were  nominally 
much  in  excess  of  the  expenses.  Governor  Coles,  in  his  fare- 
well message,  said:  "The  annual  revenue  derived  from  a 
tax  on  land  amounts  to  upwards  of  |45,000,  while  the  aver- 
age annual  exi^enditure  of  the  state,  on  the  supposition 
that  there  will  be  no  extra  session  of  the  legislature,  will 
not  exceed  $23,000  in  specie."'' 

He  went  so  far  as  to  recommend  a  twenty-five  per  cent 
reduction  in  the  taxes  le\ded 

under  the  firm  conviction  that  three-fourths  of  our  present  nominal  rev- 
enue will  be  amply  sufficient  to  defray  the  ordinary  expenses  of  govern- 
ment and  leave  an  excess  to  be  annually  increasing  as  well  from  the  ad- 
ditional quantity  of  lands  subject  to  taxation  as  the  appreciation  of  the 
currency,  to  be  applied  to  the  great  and  vital  objects  of  education  and  in- 
ternal improvements.^^ 

However,  the  1826  deficit  of  .|34,015.62  increased  to 
145,999.64  by  1828.  At  the  end  of  the  next  two  year  period, 
1830,  it  had  dropped  to  .^7,395.86  but  at  this  time,  provision 
being  made  for  the  redemption  of  the  notes  of  the  state 
bank,  the  treasury  was  really  well  along  toward  recovery." 
From  1834  until  the  very  end  of  the  period,  the  treasury 
was  not  embarrassed.  In  1834,  according  to  Governor 
Ford,  "The  treasury  of  the  state  for  once  had  become  sol- 

"//.  /.,  I  G.  A.,  I  Sess.,  p.  35. 

1-5".  /.,  5  G.  A.,  I  Sess.,  p.  24. 

^^Ibid.,  p.  25. 

i-^'The  finances  of  the  state  are  fast  emerging  from  that  deranged  and 
depressed  condition  into  which  they  had  fallen  a  few  years  since,  and  are 
now  assuming  a  sound  and  substantial  character."  Governor's  Message, 
December  4,  1832,  5".  /.,  8  G.  A.,  i  Sess.,  p.  12. 
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vent,  paying  all  demands  in  cash."^^  Governor  Duncan 
in  his  message  of  1836  wrote:  "The  public  revenue  of 
the  state  is  believed  to  be  ample  for  all  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  government."^ ^  However,  the  treasurer's  bal- 
ance sheet  during  the  later  years  of  this  period  was  made 
to  appear  to  much  better  advantage  through  a  somewhat 
questionable  method  by  which  the  money  received  from 
the  United  States  for  schools  was  turned  into  the  Gen- 
eral Revenue  Fund  for  general  expenses.  Instead  of 
levying  taxes  to  secure  revenue  to  meet  appropriations, 
the  legislators,  afraid,  as  some  have  charged,  of  the 
wrath  of  their  constituents,  voted  to  use  for  ordinary  ex- 
penses the  money  in  the  School  Fund,  obtained  from  tlie 
sale  of  school  lands  and  other  sources.  This  arrangement 
was  technically  designated  a  loan  and  interest  on  the  sum 
borrowed  was  regularly  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the 
schools  of  the  state.  But  the  principal  was  never  repaid 
and  the  appropriations  for  schools,  always  larger  than  the 
interest  on  the  sum,  have  gradually  swallowed  it  up.  In 
his  message  to  the  legislature  in  1838  Governor  Duncan 
states  that  the  debt  to  the  School  Fund  amounted  at  that 
time  to  1719,784.61.''  This  included  an  item  of  |335,592.32 
which  was  part  of  the  surplus  revenue  received  from  the 
United  States  government,  appropriated  to  the  School  Fund 
and  then  borrowed  to  purchase  bank  stock.  Had  it  not 
been  for  this  extra  source  of  revenue  the  receipts  into  the 
treasury  at  this  partiuclar  time  would  have  been  altogether 
inadequate.'® 

"Here  we  have  now  no  taxes,  excepting  those  which  are 
raised  on  the  principle  of  our  country  rates,  and  they  are 
scarcely  perceptible,"  gleefully  writes  ]\Iorris  Birkbeck  in 
1818  to  his  friends  left  behind  in  England.'^  But  not 
many  of  Birkbeck's  Illinois  neighbors  had  his  memories  of 
heavy  English  taxes  to  compare  with  the  rates  which  they 

iTord,  op.  cit.,  p.  169. 

^'5".  /.,  10  G.  A.,  I  Sess.,  p.  20. 

^^5".  /.,  II  G.  A.,  I  Sess.,  p.  13;  Peck,  Gasetteer,  p.  65. 

^^S.  J.,  II  G.  A.,  I  Sess.,  p.  13. 

^^Letters  from  Illinois  (London,  1818),  p.  41. 
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were  called  upon  to  \ni\.  They  compared  tlieiii  quite  nat- 
urally with  the  rates  imposed  in  the  states  surrounding 
them;  and  on  this  basis,  at  least  after  the  admission  of  the 
territory  into  the  Union,  they  found  cause  for  bitter  com- 
plaint in  rates  of  taxation  in  Illinois.  The  situation  was 
so  complicated  by  the  currency  disorders  that  the  true  state 
of  affairs  is  difficult  to  discern.  In  1820,  Governor  Coles 
observed:  ''The  rate  of  taxation  is  nominally  higher  in 
Illinois  than  in  the  neighboring  states,  and  if  continued 
will  operate  injuriously  to  the  prosperity  of  the  state." 
As  the  currency  rose  in  value  he  considered  it  proper  that 
the  taxes  should  be  lowered.-"  Nothing  was  done  toward 
lowering  them.  Again  in  1829  Governor  Edwards  men- 
tioned the  oppressive  rates  of  taxation,  pointing  out  that 
the  people  of  the  state  Avere  "already  taxed  to  an  extent 
unparralled  (sic)  in  any  western  state,  and  precisely  eight 
times  as  high  as  their  brethren,  of  an  adjoining  one  (Ken- 
tucky).''-^ The  non-resident  proprietors  of  lands  seemed 
to  feel  that  the  rates  were  very  heavy ,^-  and  Governor  Rey- 
nolds in  1831  and  1832  urged  a  reduction  of  the  tax  rate 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  "excessively  high"  and  oppres- 
sive to  the  people. "^^ 

The  sale  of  property  for  taxes  is  good  evidence  of  the 
oppressiveness  of  the  burden;  and  the  facts  at  hand  seem 
to  show  that  an  unusually  large  portion  of  taxable  property 
was  sold  under  the  sheriff's  hammer  during  the  later  part 
of  this  period.  If  the  sums  credited  to  "revenue  clerks" 
in  the  auditors'  reports  represent  receipts  from  tax  sales, 

-°S.  J.,  5  G.  A.,  I  Sess.,  p.  24. 

-17//.  Hist.  Coll.,  IV,  148;  Governor's  Message,  5".  /.,  6  G.  A.,  i  Sess., 
n.  p. 

-^Governor  Coles  requested  James  Mason  to  inquire  of  some  of  the 
non-resident  landholders  of  New  York  City  concerning  their  willingness 
to  lend  financial  support  to  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  project. 
Writing  to  Gov.  Coles  in  1826  concerning  his  conference,  Mr.  Mason  said : 
"I  also  had  a  conference  with  Mr.  Benior  and  Mr.  Munn  who  are  two  of 
the  largest  holders  of  military  bounty  lands  in  the  city,  but  their  reply  was 
that  they  were  very  anxious  to  have  a  canal  made  but  that  they  could  not 
do  more  at  present  than  to  pay  the  high  taxes  we  had  imposed  on  their 
land."  ///.  Hist.  Coll.,  IV,  107. 

235".  /.,  7  G.  A.,  I  Sess.,  p.  62. 
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these  sales  were  indeed  very  large.-*  Peck  testified  con- 
cerning the  military  bountj^  lands,  that  "many  thousand 
quarter  sections''  were  "sold  by  the  state  for  taxes  and  are 
past  redemption. "2^  It  was  reported  in  Niles  Register  that 
as  many  as  seven  thousand  tracts  of  these  bounty  lands 
were  advertised  for  sale  for  taxes  at  one  time.-"  But  high 
as  the  rates  seem  to  have  been,  compared  with  those  of 
states  in  a  like  economic  condition,  and  oppressive  as  they 
were  considered  both  by  the  settlers  and  the  non-resident 
landowners,  efforts  to  reduce  the  rates  were  uniformly 
unsuccessful.-' 

If  one  were  to  generalize  concerning  the  success  of 
the  tax  system  during  these  years  from  a  fiscal  point  of 
view  he  would  necessarily  conclude  that  it  accomplished 
measurably  well  the  task  which  was  assigned  to  it.  The 
deficit  left  from  the  territorial  period  was  not  large  and 
until  the  complications  due  to  the  banking  disaster  arose, 
the  condition  of  the  treasury  remained  satisfactory.  It 
must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  tax  system  was  in  no  way 
responsible  for  the  state  bank.  A  severe  test  of  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  system  was  averted  during  the  thirties  by  the 
practice  of  borrowing  from  the  school  funds,  the  aid  from 
these  sources  averting  the  necessity  for  heavier  taxation. 
The  rates,  at  least  after  1820,  seem  to  have  been  higher 
than  those  in  neighboring  states;  but  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine exactly  how  just  were  tke  complaints  so  generally 
made. 

Administrative  Results. 

The  success  from  an  administrative  point  of  view  is 
a  different  story.  The  task  of  assessing  and  collecting  the 
tax  was  not  an  easy  one.  In  the  first  place  the  frontier 
conditions  which  prevailed  were  themselves  sources  of 
many  difficulties.  The  poor  means  of  transportation  meant 
numberless  delays  in  transmitting  money  to  the  state  treas- 

2*C/.  supra,  p.  63. 

-'Peck,  op.  cit.,  p.  81. 

-^Niles  Register,  XXIX.  165.  Nov.   12,  1825. 

-''Cf.  supra,  p.  67. 
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ury."^  The  frequeut  rliauges  in  county  lines  due  to  the 
sub-division  of  large  counties  into  smaller  ones  were  pro- 
lific causes  of  misunderstanding  as  to  the  duty  of  tax  offl- 
cials."°  But  perliaps  nothing  was  so  productive  of  admin- 
istrative difficulties  as  tlie  disordered  condition  of  the  cur- 
rency. Money  was  always  either  scarce  or  bad.  As  Governor 
Edwards  pointed  out  in  his  message  of  1S26,  "In  nothing 
can  the  want  of  an  adequate  circulating  medium  be  more 
inconveniently  felt  than  in  the  payment  of  taxes."^°  Even 
the  session  laws  contain  evidence  of  the  troubles  due  to  this 
cause. "^^  After  the  establishment  of  the  state  bank  in  1821, 
its  notes  were  receivable  at  the  state  treasury  for  taxes.^' 
The  inequality  in  the  value  of  the  various  kinds  of  money 
in  circulation,  combined  with  the  fact  that  many  unpaid 
auditor's  warrants  were  in  existence  during  almost  the  en- 
tire period,  presented  an  opportunity  to  sheriffs  to  manipu- 
late their  collections  so  as  to  turn  tliem  into  the  treasury 
in  the  cheapest  acceptable  form.  Sheriffs  took  advantage 
of  this  situation  to  such  an  extent  that  laws  forbidding  the 
practice  were ""  passed.  The  frequency  with  which  laws 
w^ere  changed  and  the  carelessness  with  which  they  were 
drawn    formed   further   obstacles  to   eflQcient  administra- 


28C/.  L.  1 819,  p.  239. 

-^Cf.  L.  1824-25,  p.  85. 

"^S.  J.,  5  G.  A.,  I  Sess.,  p.  47. 

^ipor  example,  in  1819  (L.  1819.  p.  300)  the  sheriff  of  Union  County 
was  relieved  of  the  penalty  for  delay  in  paying  in  his  taxes,  owing  to 
the  fact,  as  he  explained,  that  the  description  of  money  required  was 
"scarce  and  very  difficult  to  procure."  At  this  time  the  taxes  had  to  be 
paid  in  money  which  was  receivable  at  the  United  States  land  offices  in 
payment  of  government  land.  Bank  notes  in  circulation  varied  so  widely 
in  short  periods  that  they  sometimes  caused  trouble  to  collectors ;  those 
good  one  month  were  often  bad  the  next.  Thus  relief  was  given  to  a 
sheriff  in  1819  (L.  1819,  p.  235)  because,  although  he  had  collected  the 
taxes  in  lawful  money,  he  found  that  by  the  time  he  came  to  turn  over 
his  taxes  some  of  the  bank  notes  were  no  longer  receivable  at  the  gov- 
ernment land  offices,  and  were  therefore  refused  by  the  state  treasurer. 

32L.  1823,  p.  208;  L.  1827,  p.  335- 

335.  /.,  5  G.  A.,  I  Sess.,  pp.  25,  74 ;  R.  L.  1826-27,  p.  325  ct  scq. 
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tion."*  OflScials  were  often  uncertain  as  to  exactly  what 
laws  were  in  force. ^^ 

From  the  evidence  available,  it  would  seem  that  the 
state  and  local  officials  whose  dutv  it  was  to  administer 
the  tax  system  were  remarkable  neither  for  their  ability 
nor  for  their  clmracter.  During  these  years  two  state 
treasurers  were  found  to  be  short  in  their  accounts,  Treas- 
urer Field  having  defaulted,  according  to  a  report  dated 
Nov.  30,  1828,  to  the  amount  of  $19,491.70,  and  Treasurer 
Hall,  on  December  1,  1832,  for  |1,503.72.  Subsequently 
$5,500.06  was  received  from  Field  and  his  securities  and 
$2,922.16  from  the  estate  of  Hall  in  part  payment  of  their 
shortages."^ 

From  the  following  quotation  Governor  Edwards  seems 
to  have  entertained  no  flattering  opinion  of  the  efificiencj'' 
with  which  the  revenue  system  was  administered  :^' 

From  the  complexity  of  our  revenue  system,  and  the  confusion  that 
reigns  in  the  accounting  department,  it  is  not  thought  possible,  by  any 
lights  which  the  accounts  of  the  latter  will  afford,  to  ascertain  the  amount 
of  those  (taxes)  that  were  demandable,  even,  for  the  past  year:  Since, 
without  any  efifort  to  discover  the  extent  of  that  confusion,  it  has  become 
notorious,  throughout  the  state,  that,  while  many  persons  have  been 
charged  in  the  Auditor's  books  for  lands,  that  did  not  belong  to  them; 
and  our  own  citizens  with  taxes,  which  either  had  been  previously  paid, 
or  were  payable  to  Sheriflfs'  or  County  Collectors,  other  tracts  of  land 
owing  taxes  have  neither  been  charged  by  him,  nor  included  in  the  lists 
he  was  required  to  transmit  to  the  several  counties  in  which  the  taxes  on 
them  were  collectable. 

s^Ford,  op.  cit.,  p.  32. 

^^In  1817,  in  several  of  the  counties  no  tax  was  collected  because  of 
difficulties  which  arose  over  unclear  changes  in  the  law.  L.  1817-18,  pp. 
51-52.  In  1821  it  was  discovered  that  no  provision  had  been  made  in  the 
revenue  law  for  the  compensation  of  the  sheriflfs  for  collecting  the  taxes 
in  1819  and  1820.  But  this  legislature  contended  itself  with  simply  voting 
the  sheriffs  their  compensation  ( L.  1820-21,  pp.  4-6),  and  failed  to  remedy 
the  matter  permanently  by  changing  the  revenue  law.  As  a  result  it  was 
found  presently  that  no  compensation  had  been  allowed  for  the  sheriflfs 
in  1821-22  and  further  action  was  necessary.     (L.  1823,  p.  80). 

^^Reports  of  auditor  and  treasurer ;  Pr.  L.  1832-33,  p.  123.  More- 
over, the  governors'  letter-books  show  that  Gov.  Edwards  appeared  to 
have  considerable  difficulty  with  the  auditor  in  securing  reports  from  him 
in  regard  to  the  affairs  of  his  office.    ///.  Hist.  Coll.  IV.  p.  118  et  seq. 

375".  /.,  5  G.  A.,  I  Sess.,  p.  49. 
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Moreover,  from  the  same  message  of  Governor  Ed- 
wards, ^^  it  is  evident  that  some  of  the  state  otficials  liad 
been  using  their  positions  to  beuetit  from  the  sales  of  land 
for  taxes. 

Evidences  of  corruption  and  inefficiency  among  local 
officials  are  even  more  manifest  in  the  records  than  is  the 
case  with  state  officials.  Early  experience  with  county 
sheriffs  led  to  the  inclusion  in  the  state  constitution  of  the 
following  clause :  "No  sheriff,  nor  collector  of  public 
moneys,  shall  be  eligible  to  any  office  in  the  state,  until  they 
have  paid  over  according  to  law,  all  moneys  which  they  may 
have  collected  by  virtue  of  their  respective  offices.'"^  Rec- 
ords of  several  instances  where  sheriffs  ran  away  with  pub- 
lic money  were  found  in  the  course  of  an  examination  of  the 
session  laws.**' 

Governor  Ford  gives  a  description  of  some  of  the  prac- 
tices of  these  early  sheriffs  which  is  very  illuminating  to 
one  who  seeks  a  view  of  the  administrative  conditions  of 
the  period: 

During  all  this  time,  from  1818  to  1830,  a  very  large  number 
of  sheriffs  elected  by  the  people  were  defaulters  to  the  State  or 
to  counties  for  taxes,  or  to  individuals  for  money  collected  on  execution 
The  practice  was  to  take  the  moneys  collected  on  execution  and  with  them 
to  pay  up  for  taxes,  for  without  getting  certificates  of  all  moneys  charged 
to  them  for  taxes,  the  sheriffs  were  not  allowed  to  be  commissioned  when 
re-elected.  The  people  generally  felt  but  little  interest  in  the  collection  of 
moneys  for  debt,  and  paying  it  over,  so  that  a  defalcation  here  was  not 
apt  to  injure  the  popularity  of  an  officer,  who  would  tend  [probably 
lend]  the  people  money  to  pay  their  taxes,  and  who  was  compelled  by  his 
official  duty  to  be  constantly  around  among  them,  giving  him  ample  op- 
portunity to  make  friends,  contradict  charges,  and  thus  secure  his 
election. *i 

^^Ibid.  p.  74. 

39i?.  L.  1833,  p.  47.  Cf.  L.  1819,  p.  109  and  R.  L.  1826-27,  p.  374.  The 
letters  of  the  governors  show  that  a  provision  of  this  sort  was  needed  and 
that  an  earnest  attempt  was  made  to  enforce  it.     ///.  Hist.  Coll.,  IV.,  p.  15. 

^''Those  who  had  acted  as  securities  for  the  sheriff  of  Gallatin  County 
in  1824-25  were  forced  to  make  good  short-comings  of  that  official.  Pr. 
L.  1832-33,  p.  120.  A  law  passed  in  1821  makes  it  evident  that  the  sheriff 
of  Jefferson  County  had  absconded  {L.  1820-21,  p.  29),  the  act  making  pro- 
vision for  the  election  of  his  successor. 

*iFord,  op.  cit.,  p.  82.  A  law  passed  in  1827,  (R.  L.  1826-27,  p.  372), 
contains  a  provision  which  permits  those  who  have  advanced  money  for 
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In  view  of  all  these  difficulties  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  administrative  machinerj^  should  run  with  a  great  deal 
of  friction.  The  session  laws  of  every  legislature  are  full 
of  evidence  that  such  was  the  case.  Taxes  were  not  col- 
lected on  time;  tax  officials  were  not  appointed  at  the  times 
required  by  law;  assessments  were  made  too  early  or  too 
late.  Indeed,  the  machinery  seems  to  have  been  stalled  at 
one  time  or  another  in  about  every  place  where  trouble 
could  have  occurred. 

Even  as  early  as  1809,  when  Illinois  was  first  organ- 
ized as  a  territory,  there  were  already  irregularities  in  the 
tax  collections.  It  appears  from  a  law  passed  in  that  year 
that  the  former  sheriff  of  Randolph  County  had  "neglected 
to  collect  all  the  county  levies."^-  He  was  given  six  months 
to  collect  what  was  due  him.  In  this  same  year  it  was 
necessary  to  allow  extra  time  for  assessment  purposes  in 
Randolph  County.*-^ 

Striking  evidence  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  administra- 
tion is  furnished  b}^  the  high  percentage  of  the  taxes  which 
were  never  collected.  The  extracts  from  Moses  and  Rey- 
nolds, quoted  in  the  note  on  page  60,  agree  that  almost  half 
of  the  taxes  due  were  not  collected  in  the  early  years  of  the 
territorial  period.  In  1813,  in  two  counties,  the  assessors 
were  not  appointed  until  after  the  time  when  the  returns 
of  the  assessment  lists  should  have  been  made.  In  one 
county  no  assessors  were  appointed  at  all,  and  in  another 
county,  for  no  assigned  reason,  the  assessment  was  not 
made."*^  Laws  passed  in  1816  extended  the  time  for  the 
collection  of  the  taxes  in  two  counties,  because  of  tardiness 
on  the  part  of  the  assessors  in  preparing  tlie  tax  list,  and 
the  time  was  extended  in  one  county  because  the  tax  list 
had  been  refused  by  the  commissioner's  court  on  the  ground 
that  it  had  been  made  out  prior  to  the  time  specified  by 

any  tax  payer  to  make  collections  after  the  expiration  of  their  terms  of 
office.  Thus  at  least  part  of  the  practice  which  Ford  describes  was  recog- 
nized by  the  legislature. 

*2L.  Terr.  III.,  p.  5. 

*^Ihid.,  p.  II. 

**Act  Approved  Dec.  i,  1813.  Manuscript  in  office  of  secretary  of 
state. 
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law.*^  In  1819  it  dt'vol()])e(l  tliat  in  one  county  no  taxes 
had  been  collected  for  the  preceding  three  years.^^  In 
another  county  the  taxes  for  1818  remained  uncollected^'^, 
on  account  of  the  neglect  of  the  county  court  to  levy  the 
taxes  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law.^^  In 
1821,  in  1823,  and  indeed  at  practically  every  session  there- 
after, it  was  necessary-  to  pass  acts  extending  the  time  limit 
for  paying  over  the  taxes.^'^  As  late  as  1835  the  taxes  for 
1833  had  not  been  collected  in  Fulton  county,  and  those  for 
1829  had  not  been  collected  in  St.  Clair  county."^^  Irregu- 
larities in  assessment  are  also  apparent  from  numerous 
laws.^^ 

Thus  it  appears  that  it  was  in  spite  of  crudely  drawn 
statutes  and  loose  administrative  methods  that  the  general 
property  tax  in  Illinois  reached  the  degree  of  financial  suc- 
cess which  it  attained.  The  chief  explanation  of  its  measure 
of  success  is  to  be  found  in  the  simplicity  of  the  economic 
situation.  Practically  all  the  property  worth  taxing  was 
tangible,  and  unconcealable.  Part  of  the  explanation  is 
doubtless  the  lightness  of  the  tax ;  for  in  spite  of  the  com- 
plaints of  contemporaries  the  rates  were  quite  low,  com- 
pared with  present-day  standards.  Certainly  the  examina- 
tion of  this  early  period  reveals  little  that  would  be  of 
comfort  to  those  who  feel  that  the  general  property  tax 
was  until  very  recently  an  unqualified  success.  Even  wiien 
the  great  modern  problem  of  intangible  property  was  not 
present  to  complicate  the  situation,  the  early  history  of 
Illinois  furnishes  no  picture  of  a  general  property  tax 
operating  efficiently  and  economically.  Even  under  simple 
conditions,  the  tax  system  was  far  from  ideal. 

^L.  1815-16,  pp.  21,  30. 
«L.  1819,  pp.  168,  266. 
^'^Ibid.,  p.  164. 

*^S.  J.,  I  G.  A.,  2  Sess.,  p.  25. 

*^L.  1820-21,  p.  19;  L.  1824-25,  p.  172;  L.  1826,  p.  58;  R.  L.  1826-27,  p. 
338;  L.  1834-35,  p.  72;  L.  1836-37,  p.  323- 
seL.  1834-35,  pp.  38,  60. 
"L.  1824-25,  p.  80;  i?.  L.  1826-27,  p.  338. 


C.     THE  DEBT-PAYMENT  PERIOD,  1839-1872. 

CHAPTER  V 

Taxation  for  Debt  Payment,  1839-1848 

The  State  Debt  and  the  Tax  Problem. 

The  key  to  the  development  of  taxation  in  Illinois  dur- 
ing the  middle  decades  of  the  century  is  the  state  debt. 
The  story  of  the  creation  of  this  debt  and  of  the  struggle  of 
the  state  to  rid  itself  of  it  is  as  interesting  as  it  is  impor- 
tant. During  the  late  thirties,  the  years  of  debt  formation, 
the  course  of  events  moved  with  startling  rapidity.  A 
commonwealth  which  in  1835  was  young  and  poor  but 
nevertheless  respectable,  suddenly  developed  an  imagina- 
tion, a  daring  and  a  recklessness  in  spending  borrowed 
money  which  in  a  few  years  worked  its  almost  complete 
ruin.  In  1842,  Illinois  was  a  discredited  state.  Every 
project  which  she  had  undertaken  had  gone  to  pieces.  An 
enormous  load  of  interest-bearing  indebtedness  remained 
as  almost  the  sole  evidence  of  the  millions  she  had 
squandered. 

Tlie  action  during  the  years  following  does  not  move 
so  rapidly;  they  were  the  years  of  debt  payment — years 
when  every  dollar  which  came  to  the  state  treasury  found 
not  one  but  a  thousand  claims  crying  for  settlement.  The 
young  state  had  lived  beyond  her  moans;  her  debts  greatly 
exceeded  lier  assets.  It  was  a  serious  question  whether 
even  at  a  more  mature  age  she  would  develop  enough  eco- 
nomic strength  to  ])ay  her  obligations;  some  thought  not. 
How  far  her  growing  strength  might  be  levied  upon  by 
taxation  was  the  vital  question  which  had  to  be  answered. 
During  tlie  trying  years  of  the  forties  the  solution  was 

74 
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worked  out.  The  burden  which  appeared  overwhelming  to 
the  state  at  twenty-three  years  of  age  seemed  not  unreason- 
able during  the  late  fifties  and  became  a  mere  trifle  toward 
the  end  of  the  period. 

The  financial  troubles  of  Illinois  were  due  to  banking 
and  internal  improvement  schemes.  The  actual  loss  due 
to  the  banking  ventures  was  inconsiderable  compared  with 
that  attributable  to  internal  improvements.  This  was  not 
because  the  banking  investment  was  a  wise  one,  but  rather 
because  the  state  was  fortunate  in  the  settlement  with  the 
banks.  Of  the  internal  improvement  schemes,  the  Illinois 
and  Michigan  Canal,  although  a  great  financial  problem 
for  a  time,  finally  worked  out  its  own  salvation.  Thus  the 
gi'eat  ''Scheme  of  Internal  Improvements"  must  be  held 
responsible  for  the  bulk  of  the  debt. 

Because  of  the  incompleteness  of  the  records  and  other 
reasons,  the  estimates  of  the  state  debt  given  in  various 
places  vary  to  an  astonishing  degree.  In  the  following 
statement  an  attempt  is  made  to  summarize  the  verifiable 
facts  as  to  the  extent  of  the  indebtedness  in  the  early  for- 
ties before  the  resumption  of  interest  payments.^ 

(1)  The  banking  liabilities  of  the  state  before  the 
settlement  were  (a)  |2,665,000  in  state  bonds  issued  to  the 
bank  for  stock,  some  of  whicli  were  sold  on  the  market  and 
some  not;  (b)  |335,592.32,  borrowed  from  the  School  Fund 
and  paid  on  bank  stock;  (c)  losses  through  depreciated 
bank  paper  received  for  taxes  after  the  banks  had  sus- 
pended specie  payments — losses  which  cannot  be  accurately 
estimated;  and  (d)  a  possible  claim  for  |100,000  paid  for 
state  bank  stock,  depending  on  the  source  from  which  the 
money  came.  A  minimum  estimate  would  be  12,665,000, 
not  considering  the  money  borrowed  from  the  School  Fund 
a  debt  and  disregarding  all  paper  money  losses.    A  maxi- 


^Lack  of  space  makes  it  impossible  to  give  in  this  place  a  full  state- 
ment of  the  creation  of  the  state  debt  and  of  the  basis  on  which  the 
estimate  given  here  is  based.  If  present  plans  carry,  the  data  will  be 
published  soon  in  separate  form. 
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mum  which  would  cover  all  possible  liabilities  on  account 
of  the  banks  would  be  $3,300,000. 

(2)  The  canal  liabilities  were  (a)  bonded  indebted- 
ness estimated  in  reports  when  the  trustees  took  charge  at 
$5,383,000,  including  the  Wright  and  Company  bonds  and 
therefore  rightfully  subject  to  a  reduction  of  $722,000;  (b) 
miscellaneous  indebtedness,  including  scrip,  orders  on  the 
commissioners  etc.,  to  the  amount  of  $1,084,449;  (c)  inter- 
est charges  amounting  to  about  a  half-million  dollars  in 
1842;  (d)  claims  for  damages  to  the  extent  of  at  least 
$230,000;  and  (e)  a  share  of  the  bonds  lost  through  hy- 
pothecation for  interest  prior  to  January  1,  1842,  either 
$150,000  or  $400,000,  according  as  the  sum  actually  lost 
or  that  of  outstanding  securities  is  taken  as  the  basis  of 
estimate.  Therefore  $6,625,449  would  be  a  very  conserva- 
tive estimate  and  $8,000,000  a  liberal  one. 

(3)  The  liabilities  on  account  of  the  General  System 
of  Internal  Improvements  consisted  of  (a)  the  bonded 
debt,  $5,085,444  in  1842,  but  properly  subject  to  a  million 
dollar  reduction  because  of  the  Wright  and  Company 
bonds;  (b)  scrip  issued  in  1840  and  1841,  $1,424,585 ;2  (c) 
interest  due  January  1,  1842,  approximately  $250,000;  (d) 
a  sliare  of  the  bonds  hypothecated  for  interest  (see  2  e 
above),  $150,000  to  $400,000.  A  minimum  of  about  $5,- 
909,829  is  thus  arrived  at;  $7,500,000  may  be  taken  as  a 
maximum. 

(4)  The  bonds  issued  to  build  the  state  house 
amounted  to  $128,000. 

(5)  Unpaid  auditor's  warrants  and  overdrafts  on 
December  1,  1842,  amounted  to  $272,094.43. 

(6)  As  a  part  of  a  maximum  estimate  of  the  state's 
liability  the  $477,919.14  surplus  revenue  received  from  the 
federal  government  might  be  included. 

(7)  The  borrowings  from  the  school  funds  might,  like- 
wise, be  included  in  the  maximum.  In  1842  these 
amounted  to  $808,084.18. 

"Reports,  22  General  Assembly,  1861,  p.  414. 
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The  estimates  then  stand  as  shown  in  Table  5. 

Table  5. 

Estimates  of  the  State  Debt  at  the  Time  of  the  Suspension 

OF  Specie  Payments. 

Minimum.  Maximum, 

(i)    Banks   $2,665,000  $3,300,000 

(2)  Canal    6,625,000  8,000,000 

(3)  Internal    Improvements 5,909,829  7,500,000 

(4)  State    House 128,000  128,000 

(5)  Unpaid   Warrants  and  Overdrafts       272,094  272,094 

(6)  Surplus    Revenue 477,919 

(7)  School    Funds 808,084 

Totals    $15,599,923  $20,486,097 

Thus  the  state  debt  was  somewhere  between  fifteen 
and  a  half  and  twenty  and  a  half  millions;  in  the  opinion 
of  the  writer,  probably  nearer  the  second  than  the  first 
figure. 

The  magnitude  of  the  financial  problem  of  Illinois  in 
the  early  forties  is  difficult  to  comprehend.  It  is  only 
when  one  reads  the  contemporary  documents — the  reports 
of  the  state  officials,  the  messages  of  the  governors,  the 
reports  of  the  legislative  committees  and  the  frantic  press 
letters  of  the  citizens  and  investors — that  the  gravity  of 
the  situation  is  understood.  A  considerable  part  of  the 
total  liability  of  the  state  was  cancelled  by  means  of  favor- 
able settlements  with  tlie  banks  and  with  the  canal  inter- 
ests. A  few  additional  assets  of  varying  degrees  of  worth- 
lessness  were  available ;  but  after  the  fluster  was  over  and 
the  dust  had  settled,  the  people  had  to  face  the  necessity 
of  raising  large  sums  of  money  year  after  year  by  disagree- 
able methods  of  taxation.^    The  means  by  which  the  state 

^Such  resources  included  "two  mill  seats  on  the  Wabash  River;  fifty- 
five  miles  of  finished  railroad ;  various  commencements  of  other  rail- 
roads ;  railroad  iron ;"  lands  acquired  in  connection  with  the  internal  im- 
provement enterprises  (42,291.65  acres)  ;  lands  selected  under  the  act  of 
Congress  of  September  4,  1841  (209,060.05  acres)  ;  and  sums  of  money 
due  the  state  ($730,500).  Senate  Journal,  13  G.  A.,  i  Sess.,  pp.  12,  37; 
Auditor's  Report,  1850,  p.  20.  The  fifty-five  miles  of  railroad  referred 
to  extended   from  Springfield  to  the  Illinois  River,  and  had  cost  about 
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taxed  itself  back  to  financial  respectability  are  now  to  be 
reviewed. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  primitive  form  of  the 
general  property  tax  persisted  until  the  late  thirties,  land 
being  valued  by  classification  into  rough  groups,^  and  the 
state  sharing  the  proceeds  with  the  counties.  Under  the 
arrangement  in  force  in  1838,  the  state  received  all  the 
taxes  on  the  land  belonging  to  non-residents.  It  will  also 
be  remembered  that,  during  the  late  years  of  the  early 
period,  the  solvency  of  the  treasury  was  preserved  by 
generous  borrowings  from  trust  funds.  Under  the  system 
in  force  the  state's  share  in  the  tax  revenues  grew  propor- 
tionately smaller,  for  the  land  was  passing  more  and  more 
into  the  hands  of  residents;  and  yet  the  need  for  revenue 
was  rapidly  increasing.  The  School  Fund  could  not  con- 
tinue indefinitely  to  play  the  role  of  the  fairy  godmother 
and  the  necessity  presented  itself  of  reforming  the  tax 
system  so  as  to  bring  more  revenue  into  the  state  treasury.^ 

Tax  Law  of  1839. 

The  tax  system  established  in  1839  was  in  force  when 
the  exaggerated  financial  plans  of  the  legislators  tumbled 
down  about  their  ears  in  the  earh'  forties.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  it  was  not  planned  to  meet  extraordinary 
demands  for  revenue.  At  most  it  was  to  provide  for  cur- 
rent expenses.  The  internal  improvement  schemes  and  the 
banks  were  expected  not  only  to  take  care  of  themselves  but 
also  to  bring  in  a  profit  which  would  perliaps  make  taxa- 
tion entirely  unnecessary.  Instead  of  this  happy  result, 
the  tax  system  had  to  be  relied  upon  during  this  period  to 
bear  the  entire  burden.  Revamped  somewhat  it  was  called 
upon  to  meet  the  ordinary  expenses  of  a  rapidh*  developing 
commonwealth,  and,  in  addition,  to  pay  off  a  staggering 
debt. 

one  million  dollars.  In  1846  the  governor  recommended  that  it  be  offered 
for  what  the  iron  would  bring.  Senate  Reports,  15  G.  A.,  i  Sess.,  p  133; 
Ford,  History  of  Illinois,  p.  189. 

*  Supra,  pp.  41,  43. 

^S.  J.,  II  G.  A.,  I   Sess.,  p.  13. 
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The  state  auditor  seems  to  have  been  the  first  official 
to  point  out  that  the  land  was  getting  into  the  hands  of 
residents  and  that  a  change  in  the  law  was  therefore  neces- 
sary.   "The  period  has  arrived,"  he  declared  in  December, 

1838,  'Svhen  an  amendment  to  our  revenue  laws  can  be  no 
longer  postponed."*^  The  governor  in  liis  message  sug- 
gested a  change  in  the  rates,  which  he  thought  need  not  be 
great  since  the  amount  of  taxable  laud  was  ''rapidly  in- 
creasing."' But,  contended  the  auditor,  the  decrease  of 
revenue  from  the  non-resident  tax  would  "counterbalance 
any  accession"  from  lands  becoming  taxable  for  the  first 
time. 

However,   the   law   which    was   passed   in   February, 

1839,  went  far  beyond  a  mere  change  in  the  rates.  It 
swept  away  entirely  the  old  system  of  rough  classification 
as  a  means  of  valuing  lands  for  taxation  and  specified  that 
both  land  and  personal  property  should  "be  valued  accord- 
ing to  the  true  value  thereof."  It  broadened  the  definition 
of  taxable  property  and  narrowed  the  exemptions.  It 
abandoned  all  distinctions  between  property  taxable  for 
local  purposes  and  property  taxable  for  state  purposes, 
making  the  state  and  county  rates  apply  to  the  same  base. 
Specifically,  the  law  declares  that 

all  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  situated  in  this  state,  claimed  by 
individuals,  or  bodies  politic  or  corporate,  except  such  lands  as  may  be 
owned  by  societies  or  corporations  for  the  purpose  of  burying  ground, 
church  grounds,  and  grounds  for  the  use  of  literary  institutions,  not  to 
exceed  ten  acres,  whether  by  deed,  entry,  patent,  grant,  bond  for  con- 
veyance, or  otherwise,  except  lands  belonging  to  the  United  States,  or  this 
state,  and  such  other  lands  as  are  exempted  from  taxation  by  the  terms 
of  the  compact  between  this  state  and  the  United  States,  are  hereby 
declared  subject  to  taxation;  also  the  following  personal  property,  vis: 
stud  horses,  asses,  jinnies,  mules,  horses,  mares,  cattle,  slaves,  and 
servants  of  color,  clocks,  watches,  carriages,  wagons,  carts,  money  actually 
loaned,  stock  in  trade,  and  all  other  description  of  personal  property,  of 
the  stock  of  incorporated  companies;  and  so  that  every  person  shall  pay 
a  tax  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  property  he  or  she  has  in  his  or 
her  possession,  the  aforesaid  property  declared  subject  to  taxation  shall 
be  valued  according  to  the  true  value  thereof,  as  hereinafter  directed.^ 

^S.  J.,  II  G.  A.,  I  Sess.,  p.  52. 

''Ibid.,  p.  13. 

^L.  1838-39,  p.  3  ct  seq. 
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It  scarcely  needs  to  be  pointed  out  that  in  this  law 
is  found,  at  last,  almost  the  purest  type  of  the  general 
property  tax.  It  may  be  objected  that  instead  of  stating 
baldly  that  all  property  should  be  subject  to  taxation,  the 
law  specifies  particular  articles.  But  it  will  be  noticed  that 
included  in  the  list  of  taxable  articles  is  a  comprehensive 
item  taxing  "all  other  description  of  personal  property." 
Certainly  this  law  makes  something  of  a  shift  in  the  point 
of  view;  the  tax  is  less  a  tax  "on  the  thing''  and  more  a 
tax  "on  the  person." 

One  of  the  new  items  specified  in  the  list  of  taxable 
property  is  that  of  "money  actually  loaned,"  the  first  in- 
stance of  the  taxation  of  credits  in  Illinois.  No  arrange- 
ment is  supplied  for  deducting  debts. 

By  making  a  departure  from  the  older  system  of  des- 
ignating certain  types  of  property  as  taxable  for  state 
purposes  and  certain  other  types  for  local  purposes,  an 
element  of  elasticity  was  introduced  into  the  situation. 
Now  the  state  could  increase  or  decrease  its  revenue  by  the 
simple  process  of  varying  a  single  rate  which  would  be 
extended  on  all  property.  Before,  it  was  necessary  to  effect 
a  general  readjustment  between  local  and  state  rates,  or 
to  redistribute  taxable  property  between  the  localities  and 
the  state.  The  state  rate  was  fixed  in  1839  at  twenty  cents 
on  each  one  hundred  dollars  of  taxable  property.  For 
counties  a  maximum  of  fifty  cents  (one-half  of  one  per 
cent)  was  established. 

The  change  instituted  in  the  basis  of  assessment  by 
this  same  law  makes  very  difficult  any  comparison  of  the 
new  rates  with  those  in  force  before.  This  much  of  a  com- 
parison is  possible,  however.  Assuming  that  the  land 
rated  first  class  under  the  old  arrangement  had  a  fair  cash 
value  of  four  dollars  per  acre — the  sum  set  in  the  early  law 
to  be  the  value  of  such  first  class  land — the  taxes  under  tlie 
old  arrangement  amounted  to  two  dollars  for  one  hundred 
acres,  compared  with  a  maximum  of  |2.80  under  the  new 
(county  taxes,  two  dollars;  state  tax,  eighty  cents).  The 
adoption  of  the  new  law  resulted  in  an  immediate  aug- 
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mentation  of  the  state  revenues.  The  receipts  from  the 
property  tax  in  1836-38  were  approximately  |90,000;  for 
the  next  bieuuium  they  amounted  to  over  |125,000. 

A  few  of  the  administrative  features  of  the  new  law 
are  also  of  interest.  The  tax  officials,  both  assessors  and 
collectors,  were  appointed  by  the  county  commissioners' 
courts.*  The  assessor  was  to  be  furnished  annually  with 
lists  of  lands  ;^^  he  was  then  to  call  upon  each  property 
owner,  value  his  land,  and  assess  his  personal  property. 
He  was  authorized  to  require  any  person  to  swear  to  make 
"true  and  distinct  answers"  to  all  questions.  If  the  person 
was  not  at  home,  the  assessor  made  an  estimate  which  stood 
unless  complaint  was  made.  Refusal  to  list  rendered  the 
person  liable  to  an  arbitrary  assessment  and  a  fifty  dollar 
fine.  In  case  of  dissatisfaction,  an  appeal  could  be  made 
to  the  county  commissioner's  court;  no  other  review  or 
equalization  was  provided.  Collections  were  to  be  made 
by  means  of  personal  calls  at  the  residences  of  property 
owners.  Personal  property  was  first  to  be  seized  for  unpaid 
taxes,  then  real  estate.  The  tax  deed  was  to  be  given  to 
the  person  offering  to  exact  as  penalty  the  least  number  of 
acres  from  the  east  side  of  the  tract  of  land  in  question. 
The  redemption  period  remained  unchanged ;  land  could  be 
reclaimed  within  two  years  upon  payment  of  double  the 
amount  for  which  the  tract  was  sold  plus  subsequent  taxes 
with  interest.^  ^  This  period  was  more  extended  in  the 
case  of  minor  heirs;  it  was  indefinite  when  the  land  had 
been  forfeited  to  the  state.  Except  for  assistance  from  the 
auditor  in  making  up  the  land  lists,  there  was  no  super- 
vision or  cooperation  with  the  state  authorities. 

In  the  law  of  1839  the  property  owners  of  the  state 
encountered  something  different   from    what    they    were 

^Ibid.,  p.  3  et  seq.  The  number  of  assessors  might  be  one  or  more, 
according  to  the  original  law.  An  amendment  passed  in  1841  restricted 
the  number  to  one.     L.  1840-41,  p.  34. 

^''An  amendment  passed  in  1839,  directed  the  assessor  to  add  lands 
which  he  might  discover  to  be  missing.    L.  1839-40,  p.  4. 

i^Six  per  cent  by  the  original  law;  ten  per  cent  in  township  counties  by 
an  amendment.     L.  1853.  p.  81. 
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accustomed  to  in  the  earlier  laws.  The  county  taxation  of 
personal  property  under  the  system  in  force  prior  to  this 
time  must  have  been  extremely  insignificant,  for  the  at- 
tempt to  put  the  new  law  into  effect  aroused  a  storm  of 
protest.  Both  the  auditor  and  the  governor  remark  about 
the  hostility  to  the  law.^-  Complaint  was  made  particu- 
larly about  the  "details"  of  the  law,  probably  referring  to 
personal  visits  of  the  assessor  to  value  property.  The  rate 
of  taxation  was  also  the  cause  of  dissatisfaction.  So  strong 
was  the  feeling  that  "some  of  the  counties  .  .  .  resisted 
it  by  a  refusal  to  list  their  taxable  property''  I  The  gov- 
ernor pointed  out  the  absurdity  of  such  an  attitude;  he 
expressed  his  approval  of  the  principle  of  the  law,  viz., 
"that  each  person  should  pay  a  tax  in  proportion  to  the 
value  of  his  property" ;  describing  some  of  the  ''details"  as 
"justly  .  .  .  objectionable,"  he  recommended  their  modifi- 
cation; and,  finally,  he  pointed  out  the  impossibilit}^  of 
reducing  taxes,  "the  present  revenue  not  being  sufficient  to 
defray  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  State  Government." 
Indeed  at  this  very  time  a  joint  committee  of  the  two 
houses  of  the  legislature  was  considering  the  question  of 
raising  still  greater  sums  by  taxation.  Interest  payments 
on  the  state  debt  were  becoming  a  very  serious  problem.^ ^ 
The  committee  declared  it  to  be  a  "certainty  that  we  must 
ultimately  resort  to  direct  taxation  to  meet  our  liabilities"; 
but  additional  taxation  was  not  a  possibility  at  that  par- 
ticular time  because  the  people  were  "not  in  a  condition  to 
bear  it."^^  The  legislature  responded  witli  a  few  slight 
administrative  amendments,  for  the  most  part  changes  in 
dates  and  fees.^^ 

About  this  time  work  was  abandoned  on  the  internal 
improvement  scheme  and  the  struggle  to  raise  money  to 
meet  interest  payments  reached  an  acute  point. ^^ 

''-And.  Rept.,  1839,  p.  12;  Message  of  Governor  Carlin,  Dec.  10,  1839, 
Senate  and  House  Reports,  11  G.  A.,  2  Sess.,  p.  10. 

'•'$592,800  was  the  amount  annually  accruing  at  this  time.  And.  Rept., 
1839,  p.  14- 

"5".  /.,  II  G.  A.,  2  Sess.,  p.  145. 

i^L.   1839-40,  p.  3. 

^^Ibid.,  p.  93. 
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Tlie  First  Interest  Tax. 

The  lepiislatiire  which  met  late  in  1840  aiitliorized  the 
hj'pothecation  of  state  bonds  to  pay  interest — an  act  which 
greatly  irritated  the  citizens  of  the  state.^^  Governor 
Carlin  realized  that  the  course  adopted  was  a  suicidal  one 
and  "ere  long  must  be  abandoned.^ '^  It  ought  not  to  be 
concealed  that  if  the  vast  debt  which  has  been  incurred  on 
account  of  our  internal  improvements  is  ever  to  be  paid, 
it  must  be  done  through  the  medium  of  taxation."  Know- 
ing that  the  weight  of  the  tax  burden  already  imposed 
precluded  any  increase  in  the  tax  rate,  he  made  the  clever 
proposal  that  the  state  increase  its  revenues  at  the  expense 
of  the  counties.  His  suggestion  was  that  the  county  maxi- 
mum rate  be  reduced  from  fifty  cents  to  twenty  cents  per 
one  hundred  dollars  of  valuation  and  the  state  rate  be 
increased  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  cents.  By  this  plan 
the  total  tax  rate  "would  be  reduced  instead  of  increased 
and  the  counties  would  still,  with  proper  economy,  be  sup- 
plied with  means  to  meet  all  necessary  expenditures.-' 

But  the  governor's  suggestion  did  not  appear  judicious 
to  the  legislature.  The  course  adopted  included  a  fifty  per 
cent  increase  of  the  state  rate,  making  it  thirty  cents,  but 
involved  no  deduction  in  the  county  rate.^^  The  revenue 
from  the  additional  rate  was  to  "be  set  apart  exclusively 
for  the  payment  of  interest  on  state  indebtedness."'  This 
act  included  another  noteworthy  provision,  whose  signifi- 
cance may  be  variously  construed.  It  provided  that  the 
minimum  valuation  of  lands  for  taxation  should  be  three 
dollars  per  acre  and  that  each  assessor  should  be  required 
to  swear  "particularly"  that  he  would  "in  no  instance  value 
any  land  at  three  dollars  an  acre,  that  he,  in  his  conscience, 
believes  to  be  worth  more."  Of  course  this  clause  may  be 
merely  an  attempt  to  get  more  revenue  from  low  class  land 
than  was  exactly  just  under  the  general  principle  of  the 
system  in  force.  But  the  much  more  probable  explanation 
is  that  the  legislators  were  very  much  alive  to  the  fact  that 

^''Niles'  Register,  LXI,  242  et  seq. 
^^Repts.,  12  G.  A.,  I  Sess.,  p.  8. 

^^L.  1840-41,  p.  165.     Minor  changes  in  the  administration  of  the  sys- 
tem were  made  by  an  act  passed  in  February,  1841.    Ibid.,  p.  34. 
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evils  of  undervaluation  were  in  existence  even  during  these 
early  years. -° 

Although  the  necessity  for  heavy  taxes  was  clearly 
apparent,  the  difficulty  of  imposing  them  was  equally  evi- 
dent. Governor  Carlin,  upon  giving  up  his  office  late  in 
1842,  included  this  paragraph  in  his  parting  message  to 
the  legislature: 

To  increase  the  rate  [of  taxation]  at  the  present  time  would  be  to 
inflict  general  embarrassment  and  distress,  and  to  impose  upon  the  people 
a  burden  which  they  could  not  possibly  endure.  Therefore  I  am  forced 
to  the  unpleasant  and  humiliating  conviction,  that  you  cannot  from  this 
source  [taxation],  or  any  other  at  your  command,  make  any  permanent 
provision  for  the  payment  of  interest.-^ 

He  recommended  "going  into  liquidation,  now,  by 
placing  those  lands,  by  legislative  enactment,  at  the  option 
of  the  holders  of  our  bonds.'' 

The  summary  of  conditions  in  the  message  of  the  in- 
coming governor,  Thomas  Ford,  was  quite  as  gloomy.--  He 
showed  (1)  that  the  total  taxable  property  of  the  state 
amounted  to  less  than  seventy  million  dollars;  (2)  that  the 
state  contained  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand  men  between  fifteen  and  fifty  years  of  age;-^  (3) 
that  the  tax  rate  was  already  heavy,  being  fifty  cents  for 
county  and  thirty  cents  for  state  purposes;  (4)  that  good 
money  was  very  scarce,  probably  not  exceeding  "double 
the  amount  to  be  raised  for  taxation  for  a  single  year"; 
and  finally,  (5)  that  Illinois  was  in  the  agricultural  stage 
and  not  able  to  pay  such  high  taxes  as  commercial  and 
industrial  states.  There  was  a  bare  possibility,  he  thought, 
that  "a  most  rigorous  system  of  oppressive  taxation  would 
yield  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  interest  for  a  single  year.  But 
such  a  tax  could  not  be  repeated." 

In  view  of  these  circumstances  it  seemed  to  the  gov- 
ernor that  nothing  remained  to  be  done  but  to  declare  the 

-"The  law  fixing  this  minimum  valuation  was  repealed  in  1849.  L. 
1849,  I   Sess.,  p.  124. 

215".  /.,  13  G.  A.,  r  Sess.,  p.  18. 

=3The  census  figure  for  the  total  population  in  1840  was  476,183. 
Census  of  1S70,  Population  and  Social  Statistics,  p.  23. 
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state  a  bankrupt.    This  he  proceeded  to  do  in  the  following 
mournful  words: 

Thus  we  arrive  at  a  conclusion  of  painful  interest,  that  the  state  is 
not  in  a  condition  to  fulfill  its  solemn  engagements.  And  however  mor- 
tifying it  is  to  our  pride,  there  is  still  one  consolation,  that  it  has  been 
produced  by  a  want  of  ability  and  not  by  a  want  of  inclination.  The  main 
thing  with  which  the  world  can  justly  reproach  us  is  that  we  were  vision- 
ary and  reckless :  that  without  sober  deliberation  we  rushed  headlong 
into  ambitious  schemes  of  public  aggrandizement,  which  were  not  justi- 
fiable by  our  resources.  Nor  are  our  original  creditors  free  from  reproach 
on  the  same  ground.  They,  as  men  of  intelligence,  sufficient  for  the 
proper  management  of  large  capital,  ought  as  well  as  ourselves,  to  have 
seen  our  future  want  of  ability  and  the  constant  catastrophe  which  our 
common  error  has  produced.-* 

EoonomiG  Depression. 

But  messages  to  the  legislature  pointing  out  that 
everyone  concerned  should  have  known  better  did  little 
toward  relieving  the  condition.  Moreover  the  situation 
was  particularly  acute  because  of  the  economic  depression 
which  developed  and  continued  through  1843  and  1844. 
Governor  Carlin  had  announced  late  in  1842  that  the  ex- 
pected increase  in  the  amount  of  land  becoming  taxable 
for  the  first  time  had  been  about  counterbalanced  by  the 
decrease  in  value  of  all  property  because  of  the  bad  times.^^ 
In  December,  1844,  Governor  Ford  complained  that  "for 
the  last  two  seasons  the  crops  have  not  been  so  abundant 
as  usual" ;  that  high  waters  had  destroyed  much  property ; 
and,  what  is  perhaps  even  more  important,  the  people  were 
"oppressed  with  the  apprehension  of  evil  from  the  magni- 
tude of  the  state  debt."^^  The  debt  was  a  "continual  source 
of  terror  to  the  people.  They  have  lived  in  the  expectation 
of  oppressive  taxes.  ...  It  is  a  fact  too  notorious  to  be 
concealed  that  nothing  but  the  utter  impossibility  of  sell- 

^*S.  /.,  13  G.  A.,  I  Sess.,  p.  38. 

^^Ibid.,  p.  17.  This  decrease  had  taken  place,  it  should  be  noted,  in 
spite  of  the  law  fixing  the  minimum  valuation  of  land  at  three  dollars  per 
acre. 

'^5.  Repts.,  14  G.  A.,  I  Sess.,  p.  3  et  scq.  At  this  time  the  arrears  of 
state  taxes  amounted  to  $59,304,  more  than  one-third  the  annual  tax 
revenue. 
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ing  reai  estate,  prevents  the  rapid  decrease  of  our  num- 
bers."-' "Many  would  dispose  of  their  property  at  a 
considerable  sacrifice  with  a  view  to  emigration. '*-'='  Tlie 
settlers  in  the  northern  tier  of  counties  circulated  petitions 
praying  Congress  to  change  the  boundary  of  the  state  so 
as  to  include  them  within  the  limits  of  Wisconsin.-'^  Im- 
migTation,  it  was  declared  in  1842,  had  almost  ceased.^^ 
It  is  true  that  a  census  made  in  1845  showed  that  in  five 
years  the  population  had  increased  nearly  forty  per  cent;"'^ 
and  that  the  regular  decennial  census  showed  that  between 
1840  and  1850  the  increase  had  amounted  to  nearly  eighty 
per  cent.  But  nevertheless  these  figures  reveal  a  distinct 
slowing  up  in  the  rate  of  increase,  for  during  the  preceding 
decade,  1830-40,  the  population  had  increased  two  hundred 
per  cent. 

Although  the  outlook  was  dark  and  no  one  seemed  to 
know  whence  the  necessary  funds  were  to  come,  the  people 
as  a  whole  were  never  quite  willing  to  acknowledge  that 
the  debt  could  not  be  paid.  The  faith  of  the  majority  in 
the  future  of  the  state  was  great  enough  to  silence  the 
repudiation  talk  of  the  minority."^  The  legislators,  early 
in  1843,  with  an  empty  treasury,  officially  registered  their 
protest  against  repudiation  in  the  following  words : 

Resolved  ....  That  we  fully  recognize  the  legal  and  moral  obligations 
of  discharging  with  punctuality,  every  debt  contracted  by  any  authority, 
agent  or  agents  of  this  state  for  a  good  and  valuable  consideration ;  and 
that  the  revenues  and  resources  of  the  state  shall  be  appropriated  for  that 
purpose  as  soon  as  they  can  be  made  available  without  impoverishing  and 
oppressing  the  people.^^ 

One  might  well  ask  what  more  could  they  do.  What 
assets  the  state  owned  were  unmarketable  at  the  time.^^ 

-"^Ibid.,  pp.  10,  II. 

285".  /.,  13  G.  A.,  I  Sess.,  p.  Z7- 

•^Niles'  Register,  LXI,  416. 

so^".  /.,  13  G.  A.,  I  Sess.,  p.  2,7- 

^^Ibid.,  15  G.  A.,  I  Sess.,  p.  71. 

^^Governor  Ford  was  firm  in  his  attitude  against  repudiation.  5".  /., 
13  G.  A.,  I  Sess.,  p.  36;  Gerhard,  Illinois  As  It  Is,  p.  105. 

•''■■'Joint  Resolution,  adopted  Feb.  21,  1843.     L.  1842-43,  p.  335. 

^*A  report  on  Nov.  11,  1844,  shows  that  17,624.97  acres  of  land  had 
been  sold  by  that  date.     These  sales  produced  only  $65,031.27,   and  this 
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Negotiations  were  iiuder  way  for  a  settlement  with  the 
banks  and  for  a  loan  for  the  completion  of  the  canal.  Noth- 
ing more  could  be  done  than  they  did,  viz.  to  declare  their 
intention  of  paying  in  full  when  able,  and  then  to  wait 
until  they  should  be  able.  This  meant  waiting  until  con- 
ditions became  such  that  large  sums  could  be  raised  by 
taxation  and  the  assets  of  the  state  in  the  form  of  land 
became  marketable. 

In  September,  1842,  state  bank  paper  was  outlawed 
for  tax  payments.^^  As  such  paper  was  much  depreciated, 
this  action,  of  course,  had  the  effect  of  making  tax  collec- 
tions much  more  difficult.  In  December,  1842,  it  was  re- 
ported that  the  people  were  "scarcely  able  to  pay"  in  specie 
the  additional  rate  imposed  for  interest  purposes.  Sympa- 
thizing with  the  tax  payers  in  their  struggles  to  meet  their 
payments  and  probably  feeling  that  the  burden  was  weigh- 
ing even  more  heavily  than  had  been  intended,  the  legisla- 
ture in  February,  1843,  decided  to  cut  the  tax  rate  for  the 
preceding  year  in  half,  making  it  fifteen  cents  instead  of 
thirty.^*^  Any  person  who  had  already  paid  his  taxes  at 
the  tliirty  cent  rate  could  substitute  one-half  the  amount 
in  specie  and  receive  back  all  he  had  paid  in.  Where  the 
taxes  were  yet  uncollected  they  were  to  be  paid  only  in 
specie  or  in  certain  tj'pes  of  auditor's  warrants.  The  state 
rate  for  1843  was  made  twenty  cents,  the  normal  tax  under 
the  act  of  1839.  No  special  ten  cent  rate  was  levied  for  the 
Interest  Fund,  tlie  legislature  suspending  the  law  for  1842 
and  1843.2' 

The  real  purcliasing  power  of  the  state  revenue  under 
the  fifteen  cent  rate,  payable  in  specie,  was  probably  fully 

sum  was  in  the  form  of  internal  improvement  bonds  and  script.  S.  Repts., 
14  G.  A.,  I  Sess.,  p.  3  et  seq.;  cf.  And.  Rcpt.,  1844,  p.  xxiv. 

^^The  proclamation  of  the  governor  was  reinforced  by  an  act  of  the 
legislature,  passed  February  23,  1843.  L.  1842-43,  p.  39.  The  state  had  in 
its  possession  at  this  time  $75,660  in  the  paper  of  the  banks.  Under  the 
authorization  of  the  legislature  the  treasurer  paid  this  out  at  fifty  per 
cent  discount.     Ibid.,  p.  231 ;  Treasurer's  Report,  1844,  p.  xxvii  et  seq. 

2^L.  1842-43,  p.  228. 

^'Ibid.,  p.  231. 
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as  great  as  a  thirty  cent  rate,  payable  in  paper.  However, 
this  reduction,  as  well  as  the  suspension  of  the  ten  cent 
rate  for  the  Interest  Fund,  had  a  very  unfortunate  effect 
upon  the  canal  creditors.  Just  at  this  time  they  were  con- 
sidering the  proposition  that  they  lend  an  additional 
$1,600,000  to  complete  the  canal,  and  before  agreeing  to 
the  proposal  were  merely  awaiting  from  the  state  some 
expression  of  willingness  to  submit  to  heavier  taxation,  if 
necessary.^ ^  The  agents  of  the  state  were  seriously  embar- 
rassed in  their  efforts  to  float  the  loan  because  of  this 
purely  nominal  but  very  ill-timed  reduction  of  the  rate  of 
taxation.^ ^  The  creditors  insisted  upon  the  restoration  of 
the  interest  tax,  saying  that  until  the  legislature  and  the 
people  of  the  state  "manifested  some  public  regard  to  their 
obligations,"  they  felt  themselves  unable  to  furnish  further 
funds.^" 

Changes  in  Tax  Laws  and  the  Canal  Loan. 
Various  influences  combined  to  bring  about  an  in- 
crease in  the  tax  rate  in  1845.  The  governor  in  his  message 
had  pointed  out  that  the  state  taxes  were  "three  times  less 
than  they  are  in  the  great  and  flourishing  state  of  Ohio."^^ 
"It  will  be  impossible,"  he  said,  "to  raise  money  enough  by 
taxation  to  pay  the  entire  interest ;  still  something  may  be 
done."  Mention  is  heard  of  petitions  signed  hj  large  land- 
holders praying  for  heavier  taxation.  "All  classes"  were 
reported  in  favor  of  it.^^    The  influence  of  the  pending  loan 

38C/.  ibid.,  p.  54. 

^^5".  J.,  14  G.  A.,  I  Sess.,  p.  13 ;  S.  Rcpts.,  14  G.  A.,  i  Sess.,  p.  93. 
Governor  Ford  urged  that  the  rate  be  not  reduced.    ///.  Hist.  Coll.,  VII,  46. 

*^S.  Repts.,  14  G.  A.,  I  Sess.,  p.  93;  J.  W.  Putnam,  An  Economic  His- 
tory of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  (Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of 
Political  Economy,  XVII),  p.  291 ;  Gerhard,  op.  cit.,  p.  104  et  seq. 

*^S.  J.,  14  G.  A.,  I   Sess.,  p.  18. 

*-Niles  Register,  LXVI,  340.  One  wonders,  however,  whether  the 
circulators  of  petitions  were  not  the  owners  of  the  lands  which  would  be 
particuarly  benefited  by  the  completion  of  the  canal  and  who  would  natu- 
rally not  be  averse  to  assuming  an  additional  tax,  along  with  all  the  other 
property  owners  of  the  state,  in  order  to  bring  about  this  desirable 
object.  This  was  certainly  the  situation  in  Chicago,  which  was  the  source 
of  other  such  petitions  during  this  period. 
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from  the  canal  creditors  was  probably  greater  than  any 
other  factor.  At  length  the  legislature  agreed  to  the  con- 
ditions of  the  creditors,  the  loan  being  consummated  in 
1845,^^  and  after  a  bitter  struggle  and  many  reconsidera- 
tions, a  law  reimposing  the  interest  tax  was  passed.^^ 

Kesort  was  made  in  this  contingenc}^  to  the  old  plan  of 
Governor  Carlin,  advanced  in  1840.  The  county  tax  was 
scaled  down  ten  cents  and  the  state  rate  was  raised  that 
amount  for  the  year  1845.^^  This  ten  cent  rate  or  one  mill 
tax,  as  it  Avas  more  generally  known,  was  to  be  increased 
fifty  per  cent  in  1846,  viz.  to  fifteen  cents  or  to  one  and  one- 
half  mills,  and  was  to  continue  indefinitely  at  that  rate. 

In  1845,  moreover,  the  legislature  took  occasion  to 
repeal  a  law  passed  two  j'Cars  before  which  had  modified 
in  quite  a  reactionary  fashion  some  of  the  administrative 
features  of  the  act  of  1839.^«  The  act  of  1843  had  reverted 
to  the  old  plan  of  delegating  the  assessment  to  county 
treasurers  and  collection  to  the  sheriffs.^"  It  had  done 
away  with  the  personal  calls  of  the  assessor,  providing 
instead  that  notices  should  be  posted  of  the  time  when  the 
county  treasurer  would  be  present  in  each  election  district, 
depending,  as  in  earlier  times,  upon  each  property  owner 

"3///.  Hist.  Coll.,  VII,  Ixxvi. 

^*Ibid.,  p.  Ixi. 

*^L.  1844-45,  P-  3  <?^  seq.  The  general  limitation  on  the  county  tax  rate 
was  quite  frequently  negatived  by  special  acts  of  the  legislature  which 
empowered  particular  counties  to  increase  their  tax  rate  beyond  the  limit 
for  various  purposes.     Ibid.,  pp.  125,  126,  251. 

^^Among  the  minor  changes  during  these  years  were  several  con- 
cerned with  the  pay  of  tax  officials  (L.  1842-43,  p.  236;  L.  1844-45,  P-  23)  ; 
specifying  the  kinds  of  money  receivable  for  taxes  (L.  1842-43,  pp.  39, 
237)  ;  exempting  land  lying  within  the  corporate  limits  of  cities  from 
taxes  for  corporate  purposes  when  not  laid  out  in  town  lots  (Ibid.,  p.  238)  ; 
exempting  property  used  exclusively  for  educational  purposes,  including 
land  up  to  160  acres  (Ibid.,  p.  70)  ;  taxing  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal 
lands  sold  on  credit,  but  restricting  the  lien  to  the  interest  in  the  land 
paid  for  by  the  purchaser  (L.  1844-45,  P-  42)  ;  exempting  for  five  years 
internal  improvement  land  sold  (L.  1842-43,  p.  193)  ;  specifying  in  more 
detail  the  procedure  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  land  for  taxes  (Ibid., 
p.  235,  L.   1844-45,  PP-  11-13  et  scq.). 

*'L.  1842-43,  p.  231. 
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to  present  himself  at  the  designated  time  and  give 
an  account  of  his  taxable  property.  Moreover,  it  had 
adopted  a  similar  plan  for  collecting  the  taxes.  The  pen- 
alties of  the  old  law  had  been  reenacted  almost  without 
change.  But  the  receipts  from  the  general  property  tax 
for  1842-44  sliowed  a  considerable  decrease  over  tliose  of 
the  preceding  biennium,  from  approximately  |280,000  to 
f 225,000.  A  number  of  factors  were  responsible  for  this — 
the  change  in  the  rates,  the  general  depression  in  tlie  state, 
and,  perhaps,  the  change  in  the  assessment  methods.  At 
any  rate  the  legislature  made  haste  to  modify  the  assess- 
ment methods  prescribed  in  the  law  of  1843.  It  reestab- 
lished the  system  of  personal  calls  of  assessors  and  collect- 
ors. It  did  not,  however,  restore  the  former  method  of 
choosing  these  officials;  the  treasurers  and  the  sheriffs 
were  to  continue  to  assess  and  collect  the  taxes  as  under 
the  law  of  1843. 

The  new  act  frankly  makes  the  law  general.  "All 
property,"  reads  the  first  section,  ''real  and  personal  within 
the  state,  shall  be  liable  to  taxation."^^  The  usual  exemp- 
tions are  enumerated,  the  list  closely  approximating  that 
of  the  law  of  1839.  Real  property  was  defined  so  as  to 
include  not  only  lands  but  also  buildings  and  improve- 
ments. Personal  property  was  made  to  embrace  every 
species  of  property  not  included  in  the  description  of  real 
estate. 

But  even  with  tlie  banking  and  canal  indebtedness 
provided  for  and  with  a  mill  and  a  half  interest  tax  in 
effect,  the  state  was  yet  in  an  extremely  uncomfortable 
position  in  regard  to  the  state  debt.  By  December  1,  1846, 
the  new  interest  tax  had  produced  only  162,024.33.  But 
the  yield  for  the  following  biennium  was  much  more  sub- 
stantial, amounting  to  |234,943.92.^^  However,  such  sums 
as  these  were  far  from  sufficient  to  meet  the  accruing 
interest  cliarges  and  of  course  could  contribute  notliing 
toward  paying  off  the  overdue  interest  or  toward  discharg- 
ing the  i>rincipal  of  the  debt. 

*^L.  1844-45,  p.  3  et  seq. 

*M»rf.  Rept.  1846,  p.  ii;  ibid.,  1848,  p.  v. 
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Improved  Outlook. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  1846,  the  general  outlook  had 
begun  to  brighten.  The  balance  against  the  treasury 
had  been  reduced  to  a  relatively  insignificant  amount, 
131,000,  and  as  a  result,  auditor's  warrants,  which  had 
passed  at  a  fifty  per  cent  discount,  rose  to  seventy-five  per 
cent  in  1844  and  to  par  in  1846/'"  As  soon  as  it  became 
evident  that  repudiation  would  not  be  resorted  to,  there 
was  a  favorable  reaction  in  the  market  price  of  state  bonds. 
Quoted  at  from  14  to  18  late  in  1842,  they  began  to  in- 
crease rapidly  in  value.^^  Moreover,  there  had  been  a 
marked  increase  in  laud  sales.  From  April  1,  1844,  to 
December  1,  1846,  91,629.30  acres  of  land  were  sold — land 
which  had  been  purchased  by  the  state  in  connection  with 
the  internal  improvement  enterprise — and  |379,T21.44  had 
been  realized  from  the  sales. ^'^  The  figures  for  the  two 
years  ending  December  1,  1848,  however,  show  a  decided 

slump,  only  15,212.42  acres  being  sold,  the  receipts  being 
$67,710.21.'^3 

The  question  of  increasing  the  rate  of  taxation  con- 
tinued to  agitate  the  state.  Governor  French,  late  in  1846, 
declared  that  he  did  "not  feel  called  upon  to  recommend 
any  increase."^*  What  should  first  be  done  was  to  refund 
the  debt,  "preparatory  to  a  more  united  and  vigorous  exer- 
tion for  its  payment. "^^  The  debt  was  in  a  most  confused 
state.  No  accurate  record  existed  of  the  classes,  numbers, 
and  descriptions  of  the  outstanding  bonds,  so  that  it  was 
impossible  to  determine  the  precise  amounts  of  the  indebt- 
edness of  the  state,  its  character,  and  the  date  of  payment. 
The  legislature  responded  by  supplying  the  governor  with 
proper  authority  to  treat  with  the  creditors  in  regard  to 
the  matter.^^ 

^oAtid.  Rcpt.,   i8-i4,  p.  23,  6".  Rcpts..   15  G.  A.,  i  Sess.,  p.  2. 

^^Aud.  Rept.,  1844,  p.  24;  H.  J.,   14  G.  A.,  i  Sess.,  p.  12. 

^-Aud.  Rept.,   1846,  p.  27. 

^^Ibid.,  1848,  p.  12. 

5*5.  Repts.,   15  G.  A.,  I  Sess.,  p.  15. 

^^L.   1846-47,  p.  161. 

^^Ibid.,   pp.  161,  167. 
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Among  the  projects  brought  forward  as  a  means  for 
raising  additional  revenue  was  a  proposal  to  establish  a 
poll  tax.  But  it  seemed  wise  to  the  legislature  to  throw 
the  onus  of  such  a  measure  upon  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion, whose  delegates  were  about  to  be  chosen.^^  Moreover, 
all  the  more  important  measures  in  taxation  seem  to  have 
been  held  in  abeyance  until  the  results  of  the  constitutional 
convention  should  become  known.  The  regular  fifteen  cent 
interest  tax,  the  twenty  cent  state  revenue  tax,  and  the 
forty  cent  county  tax  were  levied  in  1846,  1847,  and  1848. 
In  addition  a  two  cent  tax  was  levied  in  1847  and  1848  for 
the  insane  hospital.^^ 

^Ubid.,  p.  33- 

^^Several  changes  of  relatively  slight  importance  were  made  in  1847. 
United  States  lands,  Congress  having  given  permission,  were  made 
taxable  as  soon  as  sold,  thus  removing  a  cause  which  had  occasioned 
great  dissatisfaction  in  earlier  years.  Supra,  p.  31 ;  L.  1846-47,  p.  83. 
An  appeal  to  the  circuit  court  was  provided  for  property  owners  who 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  decision  of  the  county  commissioner's  court  as 
to  the  correctness  of  their  assessment.  Ibid.,  p.  80.  The  penalty  upon 
sheriffs  for  delay  in  turning  over  tax  collections  was  also  reduced.  Ibid., 
p.  81. 


CHAPTER  VI 

Taxation    for   Debt  Payment    (Continued),   1848-1872 
The  Constitution  of  I848. 

The  convention  which  framed  the  constitution  of 
1848  had  as  its  main  concern  the  formation  of  a  plan  for 
paying  off  the  state  debt.  The  instrument  which  they  pre- 
sented for  ratification  after  their  deliberations  has  been 
characterized  by  Governor  Palmer  as  "the  expression  of 
the  determination  of  the  people  of  that  day  to  meet  every 
obligation,  and  to  practice  the  most  rigid  economy,  until 
the  claims  of  the  public  creditors  were  placed  in  a  condi- 
tion that  would  satisfy  them."^  The  new  constitution 
made  sure  of  two  things :  first,  that  the  public  credit  should 
not  be  further  abused,  and,  second,  that  something  should 
be  paid  every  year  upon  the  principal  of  the  state  indebt- 
edness. 

Of  least  importance,  perhaps,  were  the  provisions  for- 
bidding the  state  to  borrow  money — provisions  passed 
after  its  credit  had  been  destroyed.  The  door  of  the  empty 
treasury  was  locked  by  the  following  clause: 

No  other  debt  [beyond  a  $50,000  bond  issue  to  meet  casual  deficits  or 
failures  in  revenues]  except  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  invasion,  sup- 
pressing insurrection,  or  defending  the  state  in  case  of  war  .  .  .  shall  be 
contracted,  unless  the  law  authorizing  the  same  shall,  at  a  general  elec- 
tion, have  been  submitted  to  the  people,  and  have  received  a  majority  of 
all  the  votes  cast  for  members  of  the  General  Assembly  at  such  election. 

Moreover,  provision  for  the  j^ayment  of  interest  was  re- 
quired to  be  made  at  the  time  of  the  authorization  of  the 
loan.^  Another  paragraph  specifies  that  "the  credit  of  the 
state  shall  not,  in  any  manner,  be  given  to,  or  in  aid  of, 
any  individual,  association,  or  corporation.''^  No  state 
bank  was  to  be  created  and  the  state  was  not  to  be  liable 

''■Senate  Journal,  27  G.  A.,  i   Sess.,  p.  13. 

-Constitution  of  1848,  Art.  Ill,  §37;  L.  1849,  i  Sess.,  p.  3  et  seq. 

3Art.  Ill,  §38. 
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for  any  stock  in  any  corporation  or  joint  stock  association 
organized  for  banking-  purposes,^  Tlie  legislature  was 
urged  to  encourage  internal  improvements,  but  only  by 
the  innocuous  method  of  "passing  liberal  laws  of  incorpo- 
ration for  that  purpose''  !^ 

The  clause  which  arouses  the  greatest  interest  is  that 
imposing  a  twenty  cent  tax  for  the  repayment  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  internal  improvement  loan.    It  reads : 

There  shall  be  annually  assessed  and  collected,  in  the  same  manner  as 
other  state  revenue  may  be  assessed  and  collected,  a  tax  of  two  mills  on 
each  dollar's  worth  of  taxable  property,  in  addition  to  all  other  taxes,  to 
be  applied  as  follows,  to  wit :  the  fund  so  created  shall  be  left  separate, 
and  shall  annually  on  the  first  day  of  January,  be  apportioned  and  paid 
over  pro  rata  upon  all  such  state  indebtedness  other  than  the  canal  and 
school  indebtedness,  as  maj-  for  that  purpose  be  presented  by  the  holders 
of  the  same,  to  be  entered  as  credits  upon,  and  to  that  extent  in  extin- 
guishment of  the  principal  of  such   indebtedness.*' 

In  this  manner  the  people  bound  themselves  by  a  con- 
stitutional clause,  the  strongest  bond  possible  for  them  to 
weld,  to  tax  themselves  a  substantial  amount  for  tlie  pur- 
pose of  paying  off  the  principal  of  the  state  debt. 

There  was  a  movement  in  the  convention  in  favor  of 
fixing  a  maximum  rate  of  taxation.  The  committee  of 
revenue  was  by  resolution  "instructed  to  inquire  into  the 
expediency''  of  such  a  plan.  But  the  committee,  after 
some  delay,  requested  to  be  discharged  from  the  further 
consideration  of  the  matter,  and  the  constitution  went  to 
the  people  witli  no  restrictions  upon  the  power  of  the  leg- 
islature to  raise  money  by  taxation.' 

The  constitution  permitted  the  levy  of  a  poll  tax  of 
from  fifty  cents  to  a  dollar  upon  each  able  bodied,  free, 
white,  male  inhabitant  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and 
sixty  years.^  The  proposal  for  a  poll  tax  as  first  made  in 
the  constitutional  convention,  was  quite  different  from  that 
finally  adopted.    As  first  reported  from  the  revenue  com- 

*Art.  X,   §3. 

'^Ibid.,  §6. 

6Art  XV. 

''Journal  of  the  Convention  of  1847   (Springfield,  1847),  pp.  88,  97. 

8Art.  IX,  §  I. 
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mittee  it  was  to  be  a  conipiilsory  levy  for  the  specific  ob- 
ject of  paying-  interest  ou  the  sums  borrowed  from  the 
School,  College,  and  Seminary  Funds.'*  As  finally  passed, 
the  clause  permitted,  but  did  not  direct  the  legislature  to 
le^y  the  tax  and  it  specified  no  particular  object  as  the 
beneficiary. 

Of  great  interest,  also,  from  the  point  of  view  of  this 
study,  are  the  provisions  regulating  the  general  system  of 
taxation.  The  property  tax  was  prescribed  in  the  follow- 
ing language: 

The  General  Assembly  shall  provide  for  levying  a  tax  by  valuation,  so 
that  every  person  and  corporation  shall  pay  a  tax  in  proportion  to  the 
value  of  his  or  her  property ;  such  value  to  be  ascertained  by  some  person 
or  persons  elected  or  appointed  in  such  manner  as  the  General  Assembly 
shall  direct  and  not  otherwise;  but  the  General  Assembly  shall  have 
power  to  tax  peddlers,  auctioneers,  brokers,  hawkers,  merchants,  commis- 
sion merchants,  showmen,  jugglers,  inn-keepers,  grocery  keepers,  toll 
bridges  and  ferries,  and  persons  using  and  exercising  franchises  and 
privileges,  in  such   manner  as  they  shall  from  time  to   time  direct.^° 

This  clause  marks  no  distinct  departure  from  the  theory 
of  the  system  already  in  force,  with  the  single  exception  of 
its  clash  with  the  minimum  valuation  law  of  1811." 
Property  of  the  state  and  counties  was  specifically  ex- 
empted from  taxation  but  the  right  to  make  sucli  other 
exemptions  as  might  be  desirable  for  school,  religious,  or 
charitable  purposes  was  delegated  to  the  legislature. 

Notliing  more  of  importance  from  this  point  of  view 
was  contained  in  the  instrument  except  a  clause  providing 
for  certain  formalities  before  gTanting  clear  titles  to  hold- 
ers of  tax  titles  and  another  regulating  local  taxation, 
Avhich  required  "that  all  the  property  within  the  limits  of 
municipal  corporations,  belonging  to  individuals,"  should 
be  taxed  ''for  the  payment  of  debts  contracted  under  au- 
thority of  law."^^ 

In  submitting  the  result  of  its  labors  for  ratification^ 
the  convention  presented  an  ''address  to  the  people,"  ex- 

^Journal  of  the  Convention  of  1847,  pp.  79,  412-414. 
lOArt.  IX,  §2. 
^'^Supra,  p.  83. 
i^Art.  IX,  §  5. 
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plaining  the  plan  for  debt  payment  as  embodied  in  the 
new  constitution.^^  In  nineteen  years,  the  two  mill 
(twenty  cent)  tax  provided  for  in  the  new  constitution 
would  yield  enough  to  pay  the  principal  of  the  debt,  except 
for  about  |50,000.  The  principal  amounted  to  |6,245,380, 
it  was  estimated,  exclusive,  of  course,  of  canal  indebted- 
ness. The  plan  contemplated  not  only  paying  off  the 
indebtedness  before  it  became  due  but  also  paying  it  off 
before  catching  up  on  back  interest  payments,  and  even 
before  making  sure  that  current  interest  charges  would  be 
met.  Already  there  was  unpaid  accrued  interest  to  the 
amount  of  |2,248,372,  and  this  amount  would  increase  to 
16,559,916  during  the  nineteen  year  period.  To  meet  inter- 
est charges,  there  would  be  available  about  three-fifths  of 
the  income  from  the  fifteen  cent  (one  and  one-half  mill) 
interest  tax  which  had  been  levied  since  1846,  and  which, 
it  was  proposed,  would  continue  to  be  levied.^^  Receipts 
from  this  source,  it  was  frankly  recognized,  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  take  care  of  all  the  interest  charges,  but  what 
would  be  unpaid  at  the  end  of  nineteen  years  (|3, 775,316, 
it  was  estimated,)  together  with  the  unpaid  principal 
(151,380)  could  be  cleared  off  by  six  years  more  of  taxa- 
tion at  the  same  rates.  "All  this,  too,"  urged  the  address, 
could  be  accomplished  "without  materially  increasing  our 
burdens,  when  viewed  in  connection  with  the  proposed 
reduction  of  state  expenses."^^ 

The  constitution  was  adopted  "with  a  unanimity  of 
sentiment  scarcely  paralleled. "^^  The  two  mill  tax  was 
submitted  separately  and  adopted  by  ten  thousand  ma- 
jority.^ ^ 

But  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  for  the  new  consti- 
tion  was  not  shared  by  the  bond  holders.  "You  can 
scarcely  conceive  of  the  feeling  that  exists  in  relation  to 

^^Merchant's  Magazine,  XX,  86. 

^■*Tlie   other   two-fifths   of    the   tax   was    necessary   to   meet    interest 
charges  on  canal  indebtedness. 
^^Loc.  cit. 

"5".  /.,  i6  G.  A.,  I   Sess.,  p.  7. 
^''Gerhard,  Illinois  As  It  Is,  p.  132. 
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the  two  mill  tax  provided  for  in  the  constitution/'  wrote 
Julius  Wadsworth,  agent  for  refunding  the  state  debt, 
from  New  York,  in  December,  1848.  "Many  openly  de- 
nounce it  as  a  species  of  repudiation.''  Strong  objection 
was  made  to  "the  gradual  reduction  of  the  principal,  leav- 
ing the  accruing  interest  unpaid  for."^^  Moreover,  he 
complained  that  from  his  point  of  view  the  law  was  im- 
practicable, for  to  pay  to  each  bondholder  his  share  of  the 
amount  which  might  be  collected  annually,  would  necessi- 
tate calling  in  all  the  certificates  each  year  and  issuing 
new  ones  in  their  place  for  the  amounts  to  which  the  bonds 
had  been  reduced  by  the  payment.  He  urged  that  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  two  mill  tax  be  made  applicable  to  interest. 

In  spite  of  the  creditors'  clamor,  a  law  was  passed  in 
1849  carrying  the  two  mill  tax  clause  of  the  constitution 
into  effect.^''  But  soon  after,  the  legislature  proposed  a 
constitutional  amendment  which  was  expected  to  meet  the 
difficulty;  the  revenue  from  the  tax,  instead  of  being  ap- 
plied each  year  in  driblets  to  paying  off  the  debt,  was  to 
go  to  a  sinking  fund  which  might  be  used  to  discharge  the 
indebtedness  as  it  became  due.^''  Strange  to  say,  when 
finally  this  very  reasonable  amendment  was  voted  upon  by 
the  people  in  1852,  it  was  lost.^^ 

The  tax  code  of  Illinois  was  destined  soon  to  adjust 
itself  into  the  form  set  by  the  constitution  of  1848.  Within 
a  few  years  the  necessary  modifications  were  made  and, 
moreover,  the  revenue  code  came  to  bear  a  remarkable  re- 
semblance to  the  present  law.  In  mere  matters  of  phras- 
ing as  well  as  in  the  more  fundamental  respects,  the  stat- 
utes as  they  stand  to-day  have  much  in  common  with  those 
of  the  early  fifties. 

As  soon  as  the  new  constitution  was  adopted,  an  im- 
mediate necessity  confronted  the  legislature  of  adapting 
the  law  to  its  provisions.--     So  serious  did  the  necessary 

18///.  Hist.  Coll.,  VII,  294,  295. 

i^L.  1849,  I  Sess.,  pp.  126,  127. 

20L.  1849,  2  Sess.,  p.  54;  L.  1851,  pp.  107-09. 

21G0V.  Mess.,  5".  /.,  18  G.  A.,  i  Sess.,  pp.  11,  12. 

225-.  /.,  16  G.  A.,  I  Sess.,  p.  8. 
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changes  appear  to  the  governor  that  he  included  them 
among  his  reasons  for  calling  a  special  session  of  the  legis- 
lature.^'^ 

It  is  true  that  the  minimum  valuation  law  of  1842, 
which  specified  that  no  land  in  the  state  should  be  assessed 
at  less  than  tliree  dollars  an  acre — a  provision  in  direct 
contlict  with  the  valuation  requirement  of  the  new  consti- 
tution— had  alread}^  been  repealed.^^  But  a  complication 
had  been  introduced  by  the  constitutional  clause  authoriz- 
ing the  township  form  of  government.  It  was  made  op- 
tional whether  a  countj^  should  retain  its  old  form  of 
organization  or  should  adopt  the  township  system.  Some 
thirty  counties  immediately  adopted  the  new  system; 
others  retained  the  old.^^  This  practically  necessitated 
two  revenue  systems,  one  adapted  to  each  form  of  govern- 
ment. Here  is  the  beginning  of  the  dual  system  in  Illinois 
which  is  in  large  part  responsible  for  the  complexity  of 
the  statutes  of  that  state. 

Tlie  township  organization  act  as  passed  in  1849  took 
the  management  of  most  fiscal  affairs  in  sucli  counties  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  county  court,-*^  and  vested  it  in  town- 
ship officers.  A  new  bit  of  machinery  was  introduced  by 
this  law  in  its  provision  for  the  review  and  equalization  of 
assessments.  The  assessor  was  to  give  notice  of  a  time 
when  he  should  consider  complaints,  and  on  an  affidavit 
of  a  property  holder  that  the  value  of  his  personal  property 
did  not  exceed  a  certain  amount,  the  assessment  was  to  be 
reduced  to  that  figure.  Two  years  later  the  review  was 
transferred  to  a  board  which  included,  besides  the  assessor, 
the  town  clerk  and  the  supervisor.  Valuation  of  real 
property  might  be  modified  in  cases  where  a.  majority  of 
the  board  deemed  it  advisable.-"  The  law  of  1849,  more- 
over, provided  for  an  e<iualization  of  the  township  assess- 
ments by  the  county  board  composed  of  the  supervisors  of 

23//.  /.,  i6  G.  A.,  2  Sess.,  p.  8. 
-* Supra,  p.  83 ;  L.  1849,  p.  124. 
'^Aud.  Rept.   1850,  p.  25. 
2«L.  1849,  I  Sess.,  p.  190  et  seq. 
"L.   1851,  p.  57. 
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all  the  townships  incliulcd  Avitliiii  the  limits  of  the  county. 
It  was  a  function  of  this  board  to  make  tlie  valuations  in 
one  town  bear  a  just  relation  to  those  in  other  towns.  In 
its  manipulations  the  board  was  not  permitted  to  reduce 
the  ajijiTCiiate  valuations  of  all  the  towns  below  the  origi- 
nal aggregate.'^ 

I>oth  assessors  and  collectors  were  to  be  elected  at  the 
town  meeting.-''  The  county  treasurer  was  to  assume  the 
duties  formerly  borne  by  the  sheriff  in  connection  w'ith  the 
collection  of  delinquent  taxes. 

Probably  as  part  of  the  new  plan  of  economy,  a  law 
of  1849  forbade  the  county  clerks  to  make  out  new  lists  of 
taxable  lands  each  year,  unless  specifically  ordered  to  do 
so  by  the  county  court.  Ordinarily  they  were  merely  to 
add  new  items  to  the  old  lists.'''^' 

But  these  changes  were  more  or  less  hastily  made  and 
considerable  confusion  resulted  when  they  were  put  into 
operation.'^ ^  It  was  evident  that  the  tax  code  needed  a 
thorough  overhauling.  Slight  modifications  were  made  in 
1851,'^-  but  the  task  of  completely  revising  the  code  was 
postponed.  Meanwhile  the  auditor  was  asked  to  prepare 
a  model  revenue  bill.  He  presented  such  a  measure  to  the 
legislature  in  1852,^-^  and  in  1853  a  code  was  adopted  which 
remained  on  the  statute  books  for  fifteen  years  without  a 
single  amendment  of  consequence. 

The  Revenue  Code  of  1853. 

The  new  revenue  measure  of  1853  encountered  strong- 
opposition  in  the  General  Assembly.  A  great  hue  and  cry 
was  raised  because  the  new  law  required  "all  property  to 

'*L.  1849,  I  Sess.,  p.  207  et  seq. 

^^Ibid.,  p.   124. 

^^Aud.  Rept.  1850,  p.  25. 

^-Closer  cooperation  was  provided  between  the  state  and  the  town- 
ship authorities.  L.  1851,  p.  58.  Inspired,  evidently,  by  a  belated  pang 
of  conscience,  the  state  made  the  notes  and  bills  of  the  State  Bank  of 
Illinois  receivable  at  the  treasury  and  offered  to  pay  two  per  cent  interest 
on   them.     Ihid.,  p.   120. 

^^Aud.  Rept.   1852,  p.  5. 
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be  assessed  at  its  true  value  in  rnonej.''^*  Tliis  seems  very 
strange  in  view  of  the  constitutional  requirement  and  the 
act  of  1849  repealing  the  minimum  valuation  law  of  the 
early  forties.  The  only  explanation  is  that  the  tax  payers, 
even  at  this  early  date,  had  become  so  accustomed  to  con- 
siderable undervaluations  that  any  other  condition  seemed 
unnatural  and  unfair. 

The  new  code  was  dual  in  form,  distinct  acts  applying 
to  township  and  to  non-township  counties.  Naturally 
enougli  the  first  section,  specifying  the  property  to  be 
taxed,  was  the  same  in  each  act.    It  reads  'P 

That  all  property,  whether  real  or  personal,  in  this  state ;  all  moneys, 
credits,  investments  in  bonds,  stocks,  joint-stock  companies,  or  otherwise, 
of  persons  residing  in  this  state,  or  used  or  controlled  by  persons  resid- 
ing within  this  state ;  the  property  of  corporations  now  existing  or  here- 
after created,  and  the  property  of  all  banks,  or  banking  companies,  now 
existing  or  hereafter  created,  and  of  all  bankers  and  brokers,  except  such 
property  as  is  hereinafter  expressly  exempted,  shall  be  subject  to  taxa- 
tion ;  and  such  property,  moneys,  credits,  investments  in  bonds,  stocks, 
joint-stock  companies  or  otherwise,  or  the  value  thereof,  shall  be  entered 
on  the  list  of  taxable  property,  for  that  purpose,  in  the  manner  prescribed 
in  this  act. 

Real  estate  was  so  defined  as  to  include  buildings  and 
improvements.  Under  ''personal  property"  was  to  be 
listed  "every  tangible  thing,  being  the  subject  of  owner- 
ship, whether  animate  or  inanimate,  other  than  money  and 
not  forming  part  or  parcel  of  real  property'."  "^loney" 
included  bank  deposits  and  cash  on  hand.  "Credits"  were 
defined  as 

every  claim  or  demand  for  money,  labor,  or  other  valuable  thing,  due  or 
to  become  due,  or  every  annuity  or  sum  of  money  receivable  at  stated 
periods,  and  all  money  invested  in  property  of  any  kind  which  is  secured 
by  deed,  mortgage,  or  otherwise,  which  the  person  holding  such  deed, 
or  mortgage,  or  evidence  of  claim,  is  bound  by  any  lease,  contract  or 
agreement,  to  reconvey,  release,  or  assign,  upon  the  payment  of  any 
specific  sum  or  sums. 

Pensions,  which  Avould  fall  naturally  under  this  definition, 
were  exempted  from  taxation. 


3*/fe,U.  i8s4,  p.  5- 
35L.  1853,  pp.  3,  35. 
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The  law  includes  the  following  paragraph  intended 
to  eliminate  double  taxation : 

No  person  shall  be  required  to  list  a  greater  portion  of  any  credits 
than  he  believes  will  be  received  or  can  be  collected ;  nor  any  greater 
portion  of  any  obligation  given  to  secure  the  payment  of  rent,  than  the 
amount  that  shall  have  accrued  on  the  lease,  and  shall  remain  unpaid  at 
the  time  of  such  listing.  No  person  shall  be  required  to  include  in  his 
statement,  as  a  part  of  the  personal  property,  moneys,  credits,  invest- 
ments in  bonds,  stocks,  joint-stock  companies,  or  otherwise,  which  he  is 
required  to  list,  any  share  or  portion  of  the  capital  stock  or  property  of 
any  company  or  corporation  which  is  required  to  list  or  return  its  capital 
and  property  for  taxation  in  this  state.  .  .  . 

More  liberal  reductions  were  allowed  for  debts  than 
are  permitted  at  present.  In  making  up  the  item  of 
moneys  and  credits,  the  property  owner  was  permitted  to 
deduct  all  his  bona  fide  debts,^*^  with  the  qualification  that 
no  deduction  would  be  allowed 

on  account  of  any  bond,  note,  or  obligation  of  any  kind,  given  to  any 
mutual  insurance  company,  nor  on  account  of  any  unpaid  subscription  to 
any  religious,  literary,  scientific,  or  charitable  institution,  or  society;  nor 
on  account  of  any  subscription  to  or  installment  payable  on  the  capital 
stock  of  any  company,  whether  incorporated  or  unincorporated. 

Foreign  insurance  companies  were  taxed  at  the  regu- 
lar rates  for  both  state  and  local  purposes  upon  their  gross 
receipts  in  the  state. 

Merchants  were  assessed  on  the  average  value  of  their 
stock  during  the  preceding  year,  manufacturers  on  the 
average  value  of  their  materials. 

The  following  peculiar  and  indefinite  provision  was 
included  to  govern  the  question  of  allowance  for  debts: 

Provided  that  from  the  value  of  any  property,  being  a  product  of  this  state, 
the  merchant  or  manufacturer  listing  the  same  shall  be  entitled  to  deduct 
the  amount  owing  by  him  for  such  property,  or  for  moneys  invested 
therein ;  And.  provided  further,  that  from  the  value  of  property,  being 
the  product  or  stock  of  this  state,  the  farmer  or  dealer  listing  the  same 
shall  be  entitled  to  deduct  the  amount  owing  by  him  for  such  property, 
or  for  moneys  invested  therein. 

The  exemptions  included  the  usual  items  of  property  de- 
voted to  educational,  charitable,  and  burial  purposes,  of 
property  belonging  to  the  state  etc. 

36This  provision  did  not  apply  to  banking  companies. 
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Property  was  to  be  assessed  "at  its  true  value  in 
money,  excluding  the  value  of  crops  growing  thereon.*' 
"But  the  price  for  which  property  would  sell  at  a  forced 
sale''  was  not  to  be  taken  as  the  criterion  of  such  value. 

The  most  interesting  change  in  the  plan  for  assessing 
property  was  the  introduction  of  biennial  assessments  of 
real  estate.  Before  this  time  all  property  was  assessed 
annually,  except  in  so  far  as  this  practice  was  interfered 
with  by  the  act  of  1849.^"  Under  the  new  law  (1853)  per- 
sonal property  was  valued  each  year  but  real  estate  only 
every  other  year.-^^  This  change  seems  to  have  been  first 
suggested  by  the  auditor  in  his  report  for  1850.'^^ 

The  listing  of  personal  property  was  secured  by  the 
circulation  of  tax  lists.  Each  property  owner  was  com- 
pelled to  sign  a  statement  of  his  personal  property,  item- 
ized under  fourteen  heads.  Strangely  enough,  no  oath  was 
required.  The  reason  that  no  such  requirement  was  in- 
cluded becomes  apparent  when  one  reads  the  auditor's  re- 
port for  1854.  After  commenting  upon  the  diiliculty  expe- 
rienced in  ascertaining  the  value  of  moneys  and  credits, 
where  "correct  information"  lay  "solely  within  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  owners  or  persons  controlling''  the  property, 
the  auditor  suggested  that  it  might  be  necessary  to  require 
tliat  such  property  be  returned  under  oatli.  But  his  mis- 
givings in  regard  to  such  a  course  found  expression  in  these 
words :  "It  must  be  remembered,  however,  to  what  a  great 
extent  the  security  of  property  and  the  protection  of  char- 
acter and  life  depend  upon  the  sanctity  of  the  oath ;  for 
this  reason  I  am  not  disposed  to  require  oaths  to  be  admin- 
tered  to  parties  on  matters  where  they  are  directly  and 
personally  interested,  if  it  can  be  avoided. ''^^  Later  expe- 
rience has  shown  that  the  dangers  mentioned  are  need- 


^'Supra,  p.  99. 

38An  amendment  passed  in  1855  instructed  assessors  to  add  any  real 
estate  which  had  become  taxable  and  new  buildings,  and  to  subtract  in 
the  case  of  destruction  by  fire,  flood,  etc.     L.   1855,  P-  38. 

^^Aud.  Rept.  1850,  p.  24. 

*'>Ibid..  1854,  p.  6. 
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lessly  encountered;  for  the  oath  seems  to  have  but  slight 
success  in  accomplishing  a  full  assessment,  the  end  de- 
sired.^ ^ 

The  dissatisfied  property  owner  was  provided,  by  the 
law  of  1853,  Avith  an  appeal  to  the  board  of  supervisors  in 
counties  under  the  township  system  and  to  county  courts 
in  other  counties.  The  decisions  of  these  bodies  were  not 
to  be  considered  final,  however,  until  approved  by  the  audi- 
tor of  public  accounts.^- 

The  collection  of  the  taxes  was  to  be  accomplished  by 
advertising  the  day  when  the  collectors  would  be  present 
in  various  election  districts  to  receive  the  taxes.  Overdue 
taxes  were  subject  to  a  fifty  per  cent  penalty.  Jury  cer- 
tificates and  county  orders,  as  well  as  coin,  were  receivable 
for  county  taxes  and  auditor's  warrants  were  acceptable 
for  state  taxes  levied  for  the  revenue  fund.  But  the  special 
state  taxes  were  payable  in  coin  only.^'^ 

With  this  law  of  1853  in  force  Illinois  collected  the 
great  bulk  of  her  sums  for  debt  payment.  Not  a  change  of 
importance  was  made  until  1872  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  act  of  1867  establisliing  the  state  board  of  equaliza- 
tion, and  this  act  was  an  addition  rather  than  an  alter- 
ation.^^ 

Finanvial   Conditions. 

Having  traced  the  evolution  of  the  tax  code  during 
these  years  to  the  point  of  relative  stability  reached  in 

1853,  attention  must  now  be  directed  toward  the  use  of 

^^Infra,  p.  144  et  scq. 

■*-In  1854  the  board  of  supervisors  was  empowered  to  amend  the 
assessment  or  to  declare  it  void  and  order  a  new  one  if  it  were  grossly 
inaccurate.     In  the  latter  case,  special  collectors  might  be  appointed.     L. 

1854,  pp.  27,  28. 

*3A  law  passed  in  1863  added  United  States  legal  tender  treasury 
notes  and  postage  currency  to  the  list  of  moneys  receivable  for  taxes. 
United  States  bank  notes  and  United  States  fractional  currency  were 
added  in  1869.     L.  1863,  p.  82 ;  L.  1869,  p.  353. 

**The. return  to  annual  assessments  of  real  estate  in  township  coun- 
ties is  not  of  sufficient  moment  to  be  considered  an  exception  to  this 
statement.     And.  Kept.  1856,  p.  5. 
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the  ln\  svstoiu  fo  produce  tlic  iiiucli  lu'cded  revemit's. 
Takiiii;  an  ai'couiu  of  slock  in  isn>,  ilic  u-ovcnior  esti- 
mated tlie  state  debt  at  about  IKKfUlO.OOO,  whicli  stini  in- 
cluded canal  claims  and  interest  cliar^'es  lo  dale'  Two 
vi'ars  later  iiis  estimate  was  but  lliirtv  thousand  dollars 
less  than  tliis  ;inionnt.""'  I'nder  tiie  fundint;  o|teratious 
b(\<inn  in  ISIT,  some  three  million  dollars  worth  of  oriuinal 
stock  had  b»>en  refunded  bv  ISl!*,  and  o\('r  li\('  and  a  half 
million  bv    ISol.'' 

With  a  tax  rate  o{'  twenty  cents  for  interest,  twenty 
cents  for  state  debt,  lifteen  cents  for  re\enne  ituri>oses, 
two  C(Mits  for  the  insane  hos])itaI.  and  one  cent  for  the  blind 
asylum,  tiie  m>\ernor  in  ISID  cjuisidered  the  state  taxes 
"as  onerous  as  the  jteoph'  onuht,  at  ])i"esent,  to  be  <'alle«l 
u|)t)n  to  sustain."'"'  The  insane  hos|)ital  tax  was  soon  in- 
creased to  three  and  onethird  cents.''  The  insane  hos- 
{tital  and  blind  asylum  rates  were  dis('()nt  inned  after 
ISol.  the  balances  beinu   luiued   into  the  riMenne  fund   in 

isr.t;.-'" 

In  lSt!>  an  additional  resource  was  added  to  the 
means  for  distiiai'uinu'  the  state  debt,  when  a  law  was 
passed  direct  iuii  the  u"t»\ern(tr  to  in\est  in  Illinois  bonds 
any  scluxd  funds  receixed  from  the  I'uiii'd  States  ^oNern- 
n\ent.  Nt>t  much  of  the  debt  was  luirchased  from  this 
source,  howe\er,  only  Si;>l>,ti()  1.,'>1    in  all  beint:;  used.''' 

Conditions  in  utMieral  continued  to  improve.  The 
assessed  value  of  property  iuci-eased  from  sS'J.o'J 7, lOo  in 
ISlo  to  81  n),S(;S,;?;?(;  in  isr»().  The  twtMity  cent  rale  for 
re\(Mnie  pui*pos{>s  broui^ht  in  sufiicicMit  i'e\(>nue  to  meet  all 
demands    for   rurrent     exiieuses    and     to     leave   a    surplus 

*\V.  .'..  10  (.'..  .v..  I  Soss,.  p.  ii:  ///.  Hist.  Coll..  \'\\.  -oi. 

*"//.  .'..  i;  G.  A..  1  St<ss..  p.  0  ,•/  j,-(/.    Cf.  Census,  \SSo.  \I1.  O-S- 

♦^JT.  /.,  i6  G.  A.  1  Scss..  p.  o;  Gov.  Mess..  6\  J.,  i;  G.  A.,  i  Scss., 
p.  0  <rt  Sf\]. 

*'^S.  ./..  u>  G.  .\.,  I  Scss.,  p.  8. 

«».•/«(/.  l\,-rt.  1S50. 

'"'Ibid.  1854.  1836. 

">/..  1840,  I  Scss.,  p.  70:  ./«./.  Kt-f't.  1S50.  p.  17:  /v<7>/.f.,  -'J  G.  .\..  I 
Srss..  p.  .(,;o. 
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besides,  so  that  in  1S50  the  auditor  was  able  to  report  that 
••for  the  first  time  since  the  formation  of  our  state  gov- 
ernment, we  have  in  the  treasury  a  sum  eijual  to.  and  which 
will  be  applied  for,  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  present 
session  of  the  General  Assembly."  By  Xov.  30.  1S50, 
fl65.7SS.Sl  had  been  received  from  the  twenty  cent  state 
debt  tax.  and  in  the  following  two  years  :^9 2,166.53  was 
received  in  addition  fi^om  this  source.  The  fifteen  cent 
tax  for  interest  purpo.ses  which  had  yielded  .$234,943.92 
for  the  biennium  ending  December  1.  1S4S.  produced 
1296.326. S9  during  the  following  two  years  and  -^366.- 
393.75'-  in  the  biennium  next  succeeding.  Some  progress 
could  now  be  made  toward  debt  payment.  Between  1S50 
and  1S52.  $375,274.29  was  paid  from  the  State  Debt  Fund 
besides  .^ome  minor  payments  fi'om  other  soui*ces.-^^  In- 
deed, the  affaii's  of  the  .state  were  now  being  carried 
along  on  the  crest  of  a  wave  of  prosperity.  Exceptionally 
good  times  were  reported.  •*For  the  period  embracing  the 
last  two  years."'  said  the  auditor  in  1S54.'-  ••no  state  in  the 
Union  has  made  more  rapid  progress  in  the  development  of 
its  resources,  and  in  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  or  can 
show  a  greater  degree  of  general  prosperity  than  the  great 
.state  of  Illinois."*  The  good  times  were  also  commented 
upon  by  the  governor.^'' 

The  asse.ssed  value  of  property  increased  by  leaps  and 
bounds— to  -$137,818,079  in  1851.  to  $149,294,805  in  1852. 
and  to  .S225.159.633  in  1853.  the  year  the  new  revenue  law 
went  into  effect.  The  increase  for  1853.  amounting  to  over 
fifty  per  cent,  is  ascribed  by  the  auditor  almost  entirely  to 
the  natural  gi'owth  in  value  of  property  in  the  state  and  not 
to  the  operation  of  the  new  revenue  law.  but  it  seems  doubt- 
ful whether  the  revenue    law    of    1853  should  be  denied 

^^3T2£g  of  this  sum  was  refunded. 

=3These  include  $23,080.57  turned  over  to  the  governor  from  the 
School  Fund  for  the  purchase  of  state  indebtedness,  and  paj-ments  from 
the  Revenue  Fund  for  debt  purposes  amounting  to  something  over  ten 
thousand  dollars. 

^*Aud.  Rett.  1S54-  p.  4. 

"H.  /..  18  G.  A..  2  Sess..  p.  5  c-.^  scq. 
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credit,  in  view  of  the  upward  trend  which  has  been  so 
characteristic  a  phenomenon  subsequent  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  revenue  codes. 

Levied  on  this  rapidly  expanding  base,  the  twenty  cent 
rate  for  revenue  purposes  increased  faster  than  ordinary 
expenses.  For  the  two  years  ending  1852,  the  revenue  tax 
yielded  |443,503.  Governor  Ford  recommended  that  the 
rate  be  reduced  to  ten  cents,^*^  a  suggestion  which  was 
adopted  forthwith.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  auditor,  all 
unappropriated  and  surplus  funds  in  the  treasury  were 
to  be  turned  into  a  surplus  revenue  fund  to  be  applied  to 
the  purchase  of  state  indebtedness."  But  because  of  the 
cut  in  the  rate  for  revenue  purposes,  a  cut  which  reduced 
the  receipts  to  the  revenue  fund  from  |413,503  to  |38T,510, 
the  amounts  turned  over  to  the  Surplus  Kevenue  Fund  were 
inconsiderable.^^ 

The  State  Debt  and  Interest  Funds. 

But  in  spite  of  debt  payments,  the  governor's  estimate 
of  tlie  total  debt  on  January  1,  1853,  was  larger  than  that 
of  1851,  the  figure  being  placed  at  fl6,724,177.  Accruing 
interest  clmrges  were,  of  course,  not  yet  being  met.  But 
taxable  property  was  increasing  in  the  state  more  rapidly 
tlian  the  interest  on  the  debt,  so  that  the  governor  esti- 
mated that  within  five  years  the  income  from  the  interest 
tax  would  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  full  amount  due  annu- 
ally upon  tlie  outstanding  bonds.-^^  The  taslv  of  paying  off 
the  debt  was  now  much  more  hopeful  than  it  had  seemed 
before. 

Each  year  the  receipts  into  the  State  Debt  Fund  and 
the  Interest  Fund  increased,  due  to  the  increase  of  taxable 
property  in  the  state.  Table  G  shows  the  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements for  tlie  State  Debt  Fund  for  the  entire  period 

««5-.  /.,  i8  G.  A.,  I  Sess.,  pp.  12,  13. 

'Mwrf.  Reft.  1852,  p.  4.;  L.  1853.  p.  200. 

'■*$i37,053.82  was  paid  into  this  fund  in  1853  and  1854.  $117,053.82 
was  used  in  purchasing  state  indebtedness  and  the  balance,  $20,000,  was 
refunded  to  the  Revenue  Fund  in   1856. 

'^^S.  J.,  18  G.  A.,  I   Sess.,  p.  10  et  scq. 
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during  which  the  twenty  cent  tax  was  imposed.  How  im- 
portant was  the  role  played  by  this  tax  in  paying  off  the 
state  debt  can  be  appreciated  at  a  glance. 

Table  6. 

statement  of  the  state  debt  fund.(a) 

Auditor's  Report,  Received.  Paid  Out. 

To  Nov.  30,  1850 $  165,788.81            $     

From  Dec.  i,  1850  to  Nov.  30,  1852 _..  49?, 166.53  395,467.96 

From  Dec.  i,  1852  to  Nov.  30,  1854 701,220.99  545,140.80 

From  Dec.  i,  1854  to  Nov.  30,  1856 1,113,413.14  908,820.46 

From  Dec.  i,  1856  to  Nov.  30,  1858 1,387,553.92  1,244,084.69 

From  Dec.  i,  1858  to  Nov.  30,  i860 1,192,010.07  1,466,260.45 

From  Dec.  i.  i860  to  Nov.  30,  1862 148,083.11  640,462.21 

From  Dec.  i,  1862  to  Nov.  30,  1864. 589,128.94  4.50 

From  Dec.  i,  1864  to  Nov.  30,  1866 1,406,484.68  1,264,020.63 

From  Dec.  i,  1866  to  Nov.  30,  1868 1,669,168.80  1.489,837.25 

From  Dec.  i.  1868  to  Nov.  30,  1870 1,637,975.39  732,367.03 

From  Dec.  i,  1870  to  Nov.  30,  1872 1,105,401.80  2,587,982.83 

Totals    $1 1 ,608,396. 18  $11 ,274,630.81 

Amount  in  Treasury  in  1872 333,7^5-37 

Total  paid  out  and  balance $11,608,396.18 

(a)  Aud.  Rept.  1872,  pp.  xvii,  xviii. 

The  receipts  of  the  Interest  Fund  were  correspond- 
ingly large,  amounting  for  the  biennium  ending  December 
1,  1854,  to  1525,931,  and  for  that  ending  December  1,  1856, 
to  1904,420.  With  such  an  income  as  this  the  state  was 
able  to  resume  complete  interest  payments  even  earlier 
than  had  been  anticipated.  In  January,  1857,  this  was 
accomplished  and  an  end  put  to  the  increase  in  the  state 
debt  through  the  cumulation  of  unpaid  interest  charges.^*^ 

Arrangements  were  made  to  fund  the  unpaid  interest 
which  had  piled  up  before  1857.  That  which  had  fallen  due 
before  1847  was  to  draw  interest  after  1857,  while  interest 
was  allowed  on  the  share  which  had  gone  unpaid  between 
1847  and  1857,  after  January  1,  1860.^^ 


^"5".  /.,  20  G.  A.,  I  Sess.,  p.  14. 
^^Treas.  Rept.  1856,  p.  4;  L.  1857,  p.  104. 
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Now  at  last  Illinois  was  once  more  financially  respect- 
able, meeting  her  legal  liabilities  in  cash  as  they  fell  due, 
and  holding  out  to  her  bond  holders  a  reasonable  expecta- 
tion of  repayment.  On  January  1,  1857,  the  net  debt  of  the 
state  was  .|12,834,144,  over  four  and  a  half  million  having 
been  paid  during  the  preceding  four  years.^^  As  expressed 
in  one  of  the  ornate  orations  of  the  day,  "The  heavy  debt, 
from  the  contemplation  of  which  so  many  shrank  back 
appalled,  now  presses  no  more  heavily  upon  lier  energies 
than  the  curtain  of  the  morning  mist  rests  upon  the  bosom 
of  her  prairies."'^^ 

The  Illinois  Ceniral  Payments. 

A  source  of  revenue  for  debt  payment  which  by  1857 
was  already  of  importance  and  which  was  destined  to  play 
a  large  part  in  the  payment  of  the  state  debt  was  the  Illi- 
nois Central  Railroad  contract.  All  railroads  in  Illinois 
were  assessed  under  the  general  property  tax  except  the 
Illinois  Central  which  was  taxed  in  a  special  manner  be- 
cause of  special  privileges  granted  to  tlie  railroad  by  the 
state.  It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  study  to  make  a 
detailed  examination  of  the  Illinois  Central  tax.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  in  the  early  fifties  the  state  assigned  to  the 
railroad  considerable  railroad  property — salvage  from  the 
internal  improvement  project  of  1837 — and  a  princely 
grant  of  land  which  had  been  given  to  the  state  by  Con- 
gress for  the  purpose.  In  return  the  company  agreed  to 
pay  to  the  state  a  percentage  of  its  gross  receipts.  The 
rate  was  to  be  five  and  later  seven  per  cent.  This  was  in 
lieu  of  all  taxes.*'^ 

The  returns  from  this  contract  began  to  reach  the 
state  treasury  in  1855  and  were  devoted  to  debt  payment. 
The  amounts  received  from  the  tax  during  this  period  are 
shown  in  Table  7. 


^-S.  J.,  20  G.  A.,  I  Sess.,  p.  12  et  seq. 

^^Oration  of  Robert  Bell,  Esq.,  delivered  at  Fairfield,  Illinois,  quoted 
by  Gerhard,  op.  cit.,  p.  12. 
<^*Census,  1880,  VII,  625. 
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Table  7. 
revenue  from  the  tax  on  the  gross  earnings  of  the 
illinois  central  railroad,  (o) 
Two  Years  Ending 

Oct.  31,   1856 $107,383 

Oct.   31,   1858 277,621 

Oct.  31,    i860 309,662 

Oct.  31,   1862 389,432 

Oct.  31,   1864 705,909 

Oct.   31,   1866 923,546 

Oct.  31,   1868 872,405 

Oct.  31,   1870 929,518 

(a) Compiled  from  Trcas.  Rcf^t.  1904.  p.  28.     Before  1857  the  revenues 
represent  five  per  cent  of  the  gross  earnings ;  after  1857,  seven  per  cent. 

But  the  direct  financial  return  was  not  the  greatest 
benefit  conferred  bv  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad.  Its  ser- 
vices in  developing  the  economic  resources  of  the  state,  in 
inducing  immigration  and  increasing  taxable  values,  just 
at  the  time  when  such  service  was  particularly  needed  to 
aid  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  debt  payment  can 
scarcely  be  overestimated. 

Another  source  of  debt  payment,  a  non-tax  source, 
however,  was  the  State  Land  Fund,  which  consisted  of  tlie 
receipts  from  the  sale  of  state  lands.  For  a  short  time 
these  amounted  to  considerable  sums.  Thus,  during  the 
two  year  period  ending  December  1,  1854,  the  receipts 
amounted  to  |280,894,  and  during  the  following  biennium 
to  1122,812.  By  1856,  however,  practically  all  the  lands 
had  been  disposed  of.*^^ 

Siimmari/  of  the  Sources  of  Debt  Payment. 

From  these  sources,  then,  was  the  debt  paid;  (1)  the 
receipts  from  the  operation  of  the  canal  and  from  the  sale 
of  canal  lands  applied  by  the  canal  trustees  to  the  canal 
indebtedness;  (2)  the  State  Debt  Fund  supplied  from  the 
twent}^  cent  (two  mill)  tax  on  property  in  general;  (3)  the 
Interest  Fund,  supplied  from  a  tax  rate  levied  on  prop- 
erty; (4)  the  Illinois  Central  fund,  supported  by  the  gross 

^•'Only  6,458  acres  remained.     And.  Rept.  1856. 
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earnings  payments;  (5)  the  State  Land  Fund,  consisting 
of  tbe  receipts  from  the  sale  of  state  lands;  (6)  tlie  Surplus 
Revenue  Fund,  consisting  of  left-overs,  unexpended  bal- 
ances in  tbe  treasury,  etc.;  (7)  borrowings  from  tbe  school 
funds;  and  (8)  various  payments  from  tbe  Revenue  Fund 
whose  chief  support  Avas  the  state  rate  levied  on  property. 
In  addition  tbe  receipts  to  some  of  these  funds  were  in  the 
form  of  state  indebtedness  instead  of  cash.  Certificates 
of  indebtedness  were  received,  for  example,  in  payment  for 
state  lands.®^ 

In  1857  and  1858  the  debt  was  reduced  11,160,877,  so 
that  in  January,  1859,  the  amount  outstanding  against  tbe 
state  was  111,138,454.^'  By  December  1,  1860,  this  figure 
had  been  cut  down  to  $10,277,161.^^  But  now  tbe  rate  of 
taxation,  probably  because  of  the  financial  depression,  be- 
came the  object  of  bitter  complaint.*''^  A  committee 
appointed  by  the  legislature  reported  in  1859  that  tbe 
taxes  were  ''more  onerous  than  is  favorable  to  the  growth 
of  a  new  state,  whose  resources  are  developed  by  that  class 
of  population  upon  which  they  bear  most  heavily,  and  who 
will  and  do  shun  our  borders  in  consequence  of  their 
existence.""'^  The  most  attractive  point  of  attack  for  those 
who  desired  a  reduction  in  the  rates  was  the  twenty  cent 
rate  for  the  State  Debt  Fund.  The  dissatisfaction  of  the 
bond  holders  with  this  tax  has  already  been  noted. "^  Tbe 
inconvenience  of  surrendering  their  securities  annually  to 
receive  the  dividend  due  them  was  so  great  that  many 
persons  simply  refrained  from  presenting  them.  This 
made  it  appear  that  the  tax  was  being  needlessly  assessed. 

It  has  been  decided  to  use  the  unclaimed  portion  of 
the  State  Debt  Fund  in  purchasing  state  bonds  in  tbe  open 
market.    But  the  rise  in  the  market  value  of  the  securities 

•o/btd.  1850,  p.  20. 
o^S.  /.,  21  G.  A.,  I  Sess.,  p.  18. 

'^This  did  not  include  the  MacAllister  and  Stebbins  claim.     Repts., 
22  G.  A.,  I  Sess.,  p.  5. 

«Murf.  Kept.  1858,  p.  5. 

''^G.  A.  Repts.,  21  G.  A.,  i  Sess.,  I,  294. 

''^Supra,  p.  96  et  seq. 
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made  this  course  inadvisable.  Bonds  could  only  be  bought 
at  a  considerable  premium.'-  A  bill  introduced  in  1859  to 
suspend  the  collection  of  the  twenty  cent  tax  failed  to 
pass,^^  But  in  18G1  when  it  developed  that  less  than  three 
per  cent  of  the  fund  collected  during  the  two  preceding 
years  had  been  called  for  by  the  bond  holders,  that  the 
Revenue  Fund  was  empty,  and  that  the  assessed  value  of 
property  had  decreased,  the  legislature  held  back  no 
longer.    The  preaml)le  of  the  law,  as  passed,  reads : 

Whereas,  our  present  financial  condition  requires  that  provision  be 
made  for  an  increase  in  the  Revenue  Fund,  while  a  just  regard  for  the 
interests  of  our  state  and  the  prosperity  of  her  people  imperatively  de- 
mands that  such  provision  shall  be  made  without  increasing,  but  on  the 
contrary,  if  possible,  by  diminishing  our  present  heavy  rate  of  taxation, 

the  collection  of  the  twenty  cent  tax  was  declared  sus- 
pended for  the  years  1801  and  1862  and  the  balance  in  the 
State  Debt  Fund,  amounting  to  more  than  $500,000  was 
turned  over  to  the  Revenue  Fund.'^ 

Finances  Duriuf/  the  Civil  War. 

Even  while  these  arrangements  were  being  made,  the 
financial  problems  of  the  Civil  War  presented  themselves 
for  consideration.  In  the  next  two  j^ears  the  bonded  debt 
was  increased  by  a  |2,000,000  issue  for  war  purposes,  a 
150,000  issue  for  revenue  purposes,  a  .f 65,000  issue  for  the 
Normal  University,  and  $182,000  for  the  settlement  of  the 
^'Thornton  loan."  These  amounts,  with  the  outstanding 
indebtedness  on  December  1,  1860,  brought  up  the  funded 
debt  to  112,574,161.36."^ 

Practically  nothing  was  done  toward  the  reduction  of 
the  funded  debt  before  1863,  but  by  December  1,  1864, 
payments  from  the  canal  trustees  and  from  the  Illinois 

''^Aud.  Kept.  1858,  p.  5. 

''^G.  A.  Repts..  21  G.  A.,  i  Sess.  I,  293  ct  scq. 

'*L.  1861,  I  Sess.,  p.  208  ct  scq.  The  constitutionality  of  this  measure 
seems  to  have  been  the  subject  of  difiference  of  opinion.  Cf.  Repts.  of 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance. 

'''^5'.  /.,  23  G.  A.,  I  Sess.,  p.  26.  To  pay  interest  on  the  war  debt,  the 
auditor  levied  a  tax  of  five  cents  on  the  one  hundred  dollars  valuation. 
Ibid.   1863,  p.  II   ct  scq. 
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Central  Railroad,  the  only  sources  for  debt  liquidation 
since  the  suspension  of  the  State  Debt  Fund  le\y,  had 
brought  this  sum  down  to  |ll,246,210/<' 

The  war  bonds  sold  at  a  discount,  only  |1,767,395  being 
realized  for  the  |2,000,000  issue.  The  state  may  be  con- 
sidered a  loser  to  the  extent  of  this  discount.  However,  a 
large  share  of  the  proceeds  from  the  bond  sale  was  used 
to  discharge  the  direct  tax  levied  by  the  United  States  on 
real  estate.  The  state  paid  an  assessment  of  11,146,551.33 
with  1954,568.67,  being  able  to  take  advantage  of  the 
fifteen  per  cent  discount  allowed  where  the  states  paid  the 
money  directly.''^  The  total  claim  of  the  state  against  the 
United  States  government  on  account  of  the  war  amounted 
to  13,812,525.54.  These  claims  were  met  promptly,  |1,841,- 
129.08  having  been  refunded  to  the  state  by  1863  and  prac- 
tically the  entire  amount  by  1865.''^^  On  the  whole,  the 
war  was  far  from  a  serious  financial  catastrophe  to  the 
state  government.  The  money  cost  was  probably  not  much 
more  than  a  half  million  dollars ;  but  this  does  not  take  into 
consideration  the  direct  tax  assumed  by  the  state."" 
General  economic  conditions  were  very  satisfactory  indeed 
during  these  years.  "As  a  state,  nowithstanding  the  war," 
said  the  governor  in  his  message  of  1865,  "we  have  pros- 
pered beyond  all  former  precedents."^*^  Assessed  values  of 
taxable  property  decreased  somewhat,  but  in  the  opinion 
of  the  state  officials  these  declines  find  an  explanation  in 
undervaluation  rather  than  in  a  true  shrinkage  of  value. ^^ 

This  decrease  in  the  tax  base  was  the  cause  of  an  im- 
portant change  in  the  machinery  of  taxation.  The  assess- 
ments were  characterized  by  the  governor  in  his  message 
of  1863  as  "absurdly  low*'  and  "in  many  cases  very  vari- 

''^The  policy  of  buying  bonds  in  the  open  market  was  definitely  aban- 
doned in  1863.    L.  1863,  p.  76;  S.  J.,  23  G.  A.,  i  Sess.,  p.  11  et  seq. 

^Ubid. 

■^^The  amount  of  unsettled  claims  in  1865  was  $85,732.67.  Ibid.,  24 
G.  A.,  I  Sess.,  pp.  45,  46. 

'^Ibid.,  23  G.  A.,  I  Sess.,  p.  11  et  scq. 

^^Ihid.,  24  G.  A.,  I  Sess.,  p.  15  ct  seq. 

^^Ibid.,  23  G.  A.,  I  Sess.,  p.  11  et  seq.;  Aud.  Rept.  1856,  p.  5  et  seq. 
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able."  "The  question  arises/'  he  said,  "whether  some 
measures  may  uot  be  devised  for  the  equalization  of  assess- 
ments throughout  the  state."**-  Beginning  witii  1S()3  the 
assessments  show  a  steady  increase  annually,  but  there 
seems  novertlieless  to  liave  been  great  undervaluation.  In 
1807  the  governor  testified  that  "in  many  parts  of  the  state 
different  persons  are  taxed  25,  50,  and  100  per  cent  more, 
for  the  very  same  species  of  property,  than  other  persons 
are  in  different  counties,  for  property  of  the  same  kind. 
.  .  .  Were  the  spirit  and  the  intent  of  the  law  properly 
carried  out,  the  assessments  would  be  more  than  double 
what  they  are  now.''^^ 

The  auditor  and  governor  joined  in  recommending  the 
establishment  of  a  state  board  of  equalization,^^  and  their 
recommendation  was  accepted  by  the  legislature.^^ 

'The  State  Board  of  Equalizatimi. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  the  governor  was  to 
appoint  one  member  from  each  senatorial  district  {there 
were  twenty-five  at  this  time)  and  these  with  the  auditor 
were  to  compose  the  board.  The  appointed  persons  were 
to  be  supplanted  by  members  chosen  at  the  elections  to  be 
held  in  1868.  The  term  was  fixed  at  four  years.  The  mem- 
bers were  paid  eight  dollars  per  day  plus  mileage  at  the 
rate  of  ten  cents  per  mile.  At  first  the  sessions  were  lim- 
ited to  fifteen  days.  In  1869  .the  time  was  extended  to 
thirty  days.^*' 

The  board  was  to  assemble  at  the  state  capitol  annually 
and  after  examining  the  abstracts  of  property  assessed 
in  the  various  counties,  was  to  equalize  them  "by  directing 
to  be  added  to  the  amount  of  property  so  assessed  in  each 
county,  or  to  be  deducted  therefrom,  such  rate  per  cent  as 
said  board  may  deem  equitable."  But  the  board  could  not 
reduce  the  aggregate  amount  of  property  assessed  in  the 

^-S.  J.,  23  G.  A.,  I  Sess.,  p.  14. 
^^Ibid.,  25  G.  A.,   I   Sess.,  p.  i". 
»*Ibid.;  Aud.  Rept.   1866,  p.  6. 
s^L.  1867,  I  Sess.,  p.  105. 
88L.    1869,  p.  353. 
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state.  AnniKil  assessments  of  real  estate  were  restored 
in  all  counties.  The  clause  specifying  more  in  detail  the 
manner  in  which  the  assessments  were  to  be  equalized, 
reads  as  follows: 

In  equalizing  the  value  of  personal  property  in  the  several  counties, 
said  board  shall  cause  to  be  added  together  the  average  values  of  each 
kind  of  domestic  animals  and  enumerated  articles  in  each  county,  and 
the  sum  so  obtained  as  compared  with  the  added  general  averages  of  the 
same  items  throughout  the  state,  shall  be  held  by  such  board  to  indicate 
the  proportion  u^hich  the  whole  assessment  of  personal  property  in  each 
county  bears  to  the  whole  assessment  of  personal  property  throughout  the 
state;  and  said  personal  property  shall  be  equalized  by  said  board  in  the 
manner  hereinafter  provided  for  equalizing  real  property.  Real  property 
shall  be  equalized  by  adding  to  the  aggregate  assessed  value  thereof  in 
every  county  in  which  said  board  may  believe  the  valuation  to  be  too  low 
such  per  centum  as  will  raise  the  same  to  its  proper  proportionate  value, 
and  by  deduction  from  the  aggregate  assessed  value  thereof  in  every 
county  in  which  said  board  may  believe  the  valuation  to  be  too  high,  such 
per  centum  as  will  reduce  the  same  to  its  proper  value.  When  the  rela- 
tive valuations  of  real  and  personal  property  shall  have  been  considered 
separately,  said  board  shall  combine  the  results  in  such  manner  as  may 
be  deemed  equitable,  and  determine  a  uniform  rate  per  cent  to  be  added 
or  deducted  from  both  classes  of  property  in  each  county,  which  rate  per 
cent  shall  in  all  cases  be  even  and  not  fractional ;  Provided,  that  nothing 
herein  contained  shall  be  construed  as  interfering  in  any  manner  with  the 
laws  now  in  force  in  regard  to  the  equalization  of  assessments  as  be- 
tween the  different  townships  by  the  board  of  supervisors  in  counties 
adopting  the  township  organization. 

By  an  amendment  passed  in  1869  the  board  was  to 
consider  separately  the  following  classes  of  property : 
lands,  town  and  city  lots,  railroad  property,  and  personal 
proper  ty.^'^ 

Computation  of  the  Tax  Rate. 

In  1867,  moreover,  the  present-day  method  of  com- 
puting the  tax  rate  was  introduced. ^^  After  the  equaliz- 
ation had  been  accomplished  the  auditor  was  to  compare 
the  total  amount  of  the  equalized  assessment  with  the  total 
amount  of  the  appropriations  made  by  the  legislature  and 
of  the  other  demands  upon  the  treasury  and  to  strike  a 

^Ubid.,  pp.  352,  353. 

^^L.  1867,  I  Sess.,  p.  105  ct  scq. 
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percentage.    This  percentage  was  to  be  tlie  state  rate,  which 
was  then  to  be  certified  to  the  local  authorities. 

The  operation  of  this  method  resulted  at  first  in  con- 
siderable variations  in  the  rate  from  year  to  year.  The  rate 
levied  for  revenue  purposes  in  1866  had  been  twelve  cents. 
For  the  first  year  under  the  new  plan,  1867,  tlie  rate  was 
twenty-five  cents;  in  1868  it  dropped  to  fifteen  cents;  in 
1869  it  was  eighty  cents.  The  rates  for  1870,  1871,  and 
1872  were,  respectively,  twenty-five,  fifty-five,  and  thirty- 
five  and  three-tenths  cents.  This  irregularity  was  due  to 
the  heavier  expenses  which  were  met  in  legislative  years. 
Much  of  this  variation  from  year  to  year  has  now  been 
eliminated.^^ 

Debt  Payment,  1864-1872. 

During  the  late  sixties  great  progress  was  made  toward 
the  liquidation  of  the  debt;  $2,607,958.46  was  paid  from 
December  1,  1864,  to  December  1,  1866,  leaving  an  out- 
standing debt  of  18,638,252.21  at  the  later  date.^*^  A  reduc- 
tion of  about  the  same  amount,  |2,687,114.01,  was  made 
during  the  next  biennium,  the  debt  on  December  1,  1868, 
being  15,988,453.53.  Tliere  had  been  an  increase  of  |50,000 
in  1867,  a  bond  issue  for  the  penitentiary.^^  The  rate  for 
interest  purposes  was  reduced  to  twelve  cents  in  1867  and 
to  ten  cents  in  1868.  In  1870  it  was  done  away  with  en- 
tirely. By  December  1,  1870,  the  debt  outstanding  against 
the  state  was  but  |4,890,937.30,  and  there  had  accumu- 
lated in  the  treasury  to  meet  this  debt,  |3,082,104.22.»2 
It  might  well  be  true,  as  Governor  Oglesby  remarked  in 
1869,  that  the  debt  had  "ceased  to  cause  any  general  solici- 
tude.'"^^   The  receipts  from  the  canal  and  from  the  Illinois 


^^A  minor  change  in  1869  eliminated  from  the  taxable  list  goods 
belonging  to  non-residents  assigned  to  commission  merchants  for  sale. 
I.  1869,  p.  58. 

^'^S.  J.,  25  G.  A.,  I  Sess.,  p.  13  ci  scq. 

^'^Ibid.,  26  G.  A.,  I  Sess.,  p.  11  et  seq. 

^-Ibid.,  27  G.  A.,  I  Sess.,  p.  26  et  seq. 

^^Ibid.,  27  G.  A.,  I  Sess.,  p.  11  et  seq. 
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Central  tax  were  great  enough  to  justify  the  recommen- 
dation that  the  twenty  cent  state  debt  tax  be  repealed  ;^^ 
and  this  tax,  which  had  been  of  such  great  assistance  in 
paying  off  the  debt  was  levied  for  the  last  time  in  1870. 
On  December  1,  1872,  the  bonded  debt  amounted  to  |2,060,- 
150.63.  During  the  preceding  two  years  |3,080,786.G7  had 
been  paid,  but  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  revenue  deficit 
bonds  had  been  issued.  These  bonds  were  delivered  to  the 
city  of  Cliicago  as  part  payment  of  a  debt  of  |2,955,340  to 
the  city,  which  the  state  at  this  time  chose  to  assume.  The 
municipality  had  advanced  funds  to  assist  in  building  the 
canal  and  had  taken  a  lien  on  the  canal  as  security.  In 
sore  need  because  of  the  devastating  fire,  Chicago  was 
to  some  extent  relieved  by  the  state  through  the  payment  of 
this  money.  A  tax  of  fifteen  cents  on  the  one  hundred 
dollars  was  authorized  for  1871  and  1872,  the  proceeds  of 
which  were  to  go  to  the  city,  along  with  tlie  resources 
available  from  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Fund  and  the 
canal. ''^  By  November,  1872,  nearly  half  of  the  debt  to  the 
city  ($1,378,307.68)  had  been  discharged. 

Thus  by  1872,  when  tlie  new  revenue  code  was  adopted, 
the  state  debt  had  ceased  to  l)e  a  factor.  The  amounts 
falling  due  were  easily  met,  and  by  1881  the  state  debt  was 
declared  entirely  paid.  At  this  time  the  proceeds  from  the 
Illinois  Central  Fund  were  transferred  from  debt  pay- 
ment purposes  to  the  Revenue  Fund.  Only  |23,600  in 
bonds  was  outstanding,  which  should  have  been  presented 
years  before  and  on  wliich  interest  had  ceased  to  accrue.^" 

Before  summarizing  the  foregoing  discussion  it  is 
necessary  to  complete  tlie  treatment  by  a  short  description 
of  the  special  methods  used  to  tax  banks,  insurance  com- 
panies, and  railroads,  and  of  the  taxes  levied  for  roads  and 
schools. 


^*Ibid.,  p.    14. 

^'^Aud.  Kept.  1872,  pp.  xi,  xii. 

®''L.  1881,  p.  25.     Some  of  these  bonds  have  been  presented  since.    Cf. 
ibid.,  p.  51;  L.  1887,  p.  58;  L.  1889,  p.  49. 
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Taxation  of  Corporations. 

Little  special  effort  was  made  before  1872  to  tax  cor- 
porations in  any  different  manner  than  by  the  regular 
general  property  assessment.  A  law  passed  in  1851,  how- 
ever, prescribed  that  the  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of 
banks  should  be  assessed  as  personal  property,  the  value 
to  be  determined  by  the  bank  commissioners,  and  that  the 
tax  should  be  paid  by  the  corporation  and  not  by  the  indi- 
vidual stockholders.^'  The  bank  commissioners  were 
directed  by  an  act  of  1853  do  assess  incorporated  banks 
on  the  basis  of  notes  and  bills  discounted.  Stocks  deposited 
by  these  incorporated  banks  with  the  state  treasurer  were 
to  be  taxed  at  the  rate  at  which  they  were  deposited.®^  In 
1857  a  law  was  passed  which  directed  the  president  or 
cashier  of  a  bank  to  list  the  capital  stock  of  his  institution 
to  be  taxed  as  other  property.  In  valuing  the  stock  he  was 
to  deduct  the  amount  of  the  capital  invested  in  real  estate 
and  list  that  separately.  Surplus  profits  and  reserve  funds 
were  also  held  to  be  taxable. 

In  1867  the  law  was  so  changed  as  to  shift  the  theoret- 
ical base  of  the  tax  from  the  corporation  to  the  stock 
holders.^^  The  value  of  the  capital  stock,  minus  the 
assessed  value  of  the  real  estate  owned  by  the  bank,  was 
assessed  to  the  owners  of  the  stock,  wherever  resident.  The 
bank  was  required  to  furnish  a  list  of  its  stockholders. 
Moreover  it  was  responsible  for  the  payment  of  the  tax. 
This  was  accomplished  through  an  arrangement  whereby  a 
part  of  the  dividends,  sufficient  to  cover  the  tax  charges, 
were  retained  by  the  banks  until  notification  was  received 
that  the  taxes  had  been  paid.  As  the  plan  actually  worked 
out,  of  course,  the  bank  assumed  all  responsibility  and  con- 
sidered the  tax  a  charge  which  had  to  be  met  before  divi- 
dends were  declared. 

From  1843  until  1853  three  per  cent  of  their  gross  pre- 
mium receipts  was    charged    foreign  life  insurance  com- 

9^L.  1851,  p.  165  et  seq. 

»8Z,.  1853,  p.  3  et  seq.;   p.  35  et  seq. 

»9L.  1867,  I  Sp.  Sess.,  p.  6. 
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panies  as  a  license  fee.^*^'^  Gross  premium  receipts  were  then 
made  assessable  under  the  general  property  tax,  at  the  same 
rates  as  personal  property.^ ^^  This  system  remained  in 
force  until  1869,  practically  until  the  end  of  the  period. 

Special  provision  was  made  for  the  taxation  of  rail- 
ways in  an  act  of  1819.  Railway-  property  was  to  be  listed 
with  the  auditor  by  some  officer  of  the  corporation  and  was 
to  be  taxed  at  the  regular  rates.  The  income  from  the  taxes 
on  railways  was  to  go  toward  the  extinguishment  of  the 
internal  improvement  debt.^*^^  No  record  can  be  discovered 
of  any  revenue  collected  under  this  law.  In  1853  the  entire 
plan  of  assessment  was  changed.  The  property  of  the  rail- 
road— real  and  personal  property,  money  and  credits — was 
to  be  listed  in  the  regular  manner  with  the  assessors  of  the 
counties  where  the  property  was  located.  The  value  of  the 
movable  property  was  to  be  distributed  among  the  local 
jurisdictions  for  assessment  purposes,  in  proportion  to  the 
value  of  the  real  estate  and  fixed  property  in  each.^"-^ 

Under  a  law  passed  in  1855,^^^^  the  return  of  railway 
property  in  counties  under  township  organization  was  to 
be  made  to  the  county  clerk,  instead  of  to  the  assessor, 
and  the  clerk  was  to  lay  the  return  before  the  board  of 
supervisors  when  they  met  to  equalize  the  assessments. 
The  board  could  accept  or  modify  such  return.  In  all 
counties  the  list  was  to  be  made  up  of  four  classes  of  pro- 
erty.  The  first  was  real  property,  consisting  of  a  descrip- 
tion and  valuation  of  every  parcel  of  real  property  owned 
by  the  railway.  In  the  valuation  of  all  the  improve- 
ments except  the  track  or  superstructure  were  to  be 
included.  The  second  class,  called  fixed  and  station- 
ary personal  property,  consisted  of  the  lengtli  and  value 
of  main  and  side  tracks  and  turn-outs  and  the  value 
of  the  improvements  at  the  stations  wliere  such  stations 

looL.  1842-43,  p.  165. 
loiL.  1853,  p.  3  et  scq.:  p.  35  et  sea. 
'^^L.  1849,  2  Sess.,  p.  30. 

^°^L.  1853,  pp.  3,  35  et  seq.    The  same  system  was  applied  to  telegraph 
companies. 

io*L.  1855,  p.  35  et  seq. 
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were  not  part  of  city  or  town  lots.  The  third  class  con- 
sisted of  rollinf»-  stock,  called  "personal  property." 
Finally,  the  fourth  class  included  all  other  personal 
property  of  the  railroad.  The  length  of  the  whole 
of  tiie  main  track  in  the  state  and  the  total  value  of  the 
rolling-  stock  were  also  to  be  given.  The  rolling  stock  was 
to  be  distributed  according  to  a  new  plan,  vi::.,  in  the  pro- 
portion which  the  length  of  the  main  track  in  the  juris- 
diction bore  to  the  whole  length  of  the  road.  All  other 
property  was  to  be  taxed  where  located. 

Taxation  for  Roads  and  Schools. 

The  poll  tax  continued  to  be  the  main  support  of  the 
roads.  By  the  act  of  1841^"-^  authority  was  given  to  re- 
quire from  one  to  five  days  of  service  on  the  roads.  But  a 
supplementary  tax  on  property  was  also  provided.  The 
maximum  of  this  tax  varied :  it  was  ten  cents  on  each  one 
hundred  dollars  of  valuation  in  1841 ;  twenty-five  cents  in 
1843,i*'«  and  twenty  cents  in  1845.^'^^ 

Road  taxes  were  levied  by  the  counties  until  1849 
when  that  function  was  surrendered  to  the  townships  in  the 
counties  which  elected  to  organize  under  the  township  sys- 
tem. For  each  township  organized,  highway  commissioners 
were  elected.  Use  was  made  of  both  the  poll  tax  and  the 
tax  on  property.  All  taxable  property  was  levied  upon 
for  road  purposes  with  this  exception,  that  for  ten  years, 
1851-1861,  only  real  property  was  available  for  this  pur- 
pose. '^^^  From  1851  to  1867  the  maximum  levy  on  property 
for  road  purposes  was  twenty  cents  on  the  one  hundred 
dollars  of  taxable  property ;  after  1867  the  limit  was  forty 
cents. 

Before  1869  any  tax  payer  who  desired  to  do  so  could 
''work  out"  his  property  tax  on  the  roads.^*^^    After  1869, 

^"^L.  1840-1,  p.  237. 

106L.  1842-3,  p.  III. 

lo^L.  1844-5,  p.  79. 

108L.  1851,  p.  66. 

lo^At  first  his  labor  for  an  eight  hour  day  was  valued  at  only  $0.62i/^. 
This  amount  was  increased  to  $0.75  in  1851,  but  it  remained  at  that  figure 
until  the  end  of  the  period,  1872. 
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however,  the  township  determined  by  a  majority  vote 
whether  the  labor  system  should  be  used  at  all.^^*^ 

Non-residents,  of  course,  could  not  be  compelled  to 
labor  on  the  roads.  But  under  the  first  township  organiza- 
tion act  their  land  was  subjected  to  a  special  levy  to  com- 
pensate for  the  poll  tax  imposed  upon  residents.  The 
charge  upon  his  land  was  so  planned  that  each  non-resi- 
dent had  to  provide  one  day's  road  labor  for  each  |300 
worth  of  land. 

The  practice,  now  so  common  in  Illinois,  of  vesting 
independent  boards  with  taxing  powers,  was  not  highly 
developed  during  the  debt  payment  period.  The  best 
example  is  that  accorded  by  the  boards  which  levied 
taxes  for  school  purposes.  The  first  levies  of  this  kind 
seem  to  have  been  made  in  1855.  School  taxes  before  that 
time  were  authorized  by  special  vote  of  the  people,  and 
collected  by  a  special  collector.  The  distinctive  taxing 
authority  has  always  been  the  board  of  school  directors, 
or  in  cities,  the  board  of  education,  such  a  board  being 
provided  for  each  school  district.^ ^^  The  law  of  1855  gave 
power  to  these  boards  to  determine  the  sum  necessary  to 
maintain  the  schools  for  six  months.^ ^- 

The  law  of  1857  put  no  limit  on  the  taxing  power  of 
the  boards  when  the  receipts  were  to  be  used  for  ordinary 
expenses"^;  but  when  money  was  needed  for  such  pur- 
poses as  purchasing  buildings  and  grounds  and  for  extend- 
ing the  school  term  beyond  six  months,  a  majority  vote 
of  the  electors  was  necessary  to  levy  the  tax. 

Summary  and  Criticism. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
tell  briefly  the  story  of  the  payment  of  the  state  debt.  As 
has  been  seen,  the  state  learned  the  joy  of  spending  bor- 

"«L.  1869,  p.  406. 

^^^An  exception  should  be  noted ;  the  Board  of  Township  School 
Trustees  for  two  years,  1855-57,  were  empowered  to  levy  a  deficiency 
tax.     L.  1855,  p.  79. 

^^'L.  1855,  p.  51  et  seq. 

113L.   1857,  p.  274. 
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rowed  money  before  it  had  learned  the  terrors  of  heavy 
taxation.  Before  1838  the  rates  of  taxation  were  almost 
insignificant,  and  the  methods  of  assessment  and  collection 
were  extremely  crude.  Under  the  i)ressure  of  necessity,  the 
tax  system  was  improved  until  in  1853  it  approximated 
very  closely  the  code  of  1872  which  is  still  in  force  to-day. 

The  changes  in  the  tax  laws  began  in  1839  when  the 
rough  classification  of  lands  into  grades  for  taxation  pur- 
poses was  replaced  by  a  plan  which  assessed  land  at  its 
true  value.  Taxable  property  was  more  closely  defined  and 
personal  property  was  made  taxable  for  state  as  well  as 
local  purposes.  The  assessor  was  to  make  personal  visits 
upon  property  owners  and  was  authorized  to  administer 
oaths. 

A  backward  step  was  taken  in  1811  when  a  law  was 
passed  fixing  a  minimum  valuation  of  land.  Moreover,  a 
law  passed  two  years  later  reverted  to  some  of  the  anti- 
quated assessment  and  collection  methods  of  the  previous 
period.  But  laws  passed  in  1845  and  1849  set  all  these 
matters  right  again. 

The  general  property  tax  was  prescribed  in  the  consti- 
tution of  1848,  a  tax  was  imposed  for  debt  payment,  and  a 
township  system  of  organization  was  provided  for  such 
counties  as  desired  it.  Some  modifications  were  made  in 
the  statutes  to  accommodate  them  to  the  new  constitution. 
But  a  thorough  revision  of  the  code  was  not  made  until 
1853. 

If  to  the  code  of  1853  one  adds  an  oath  requirement, 
the  railway  tax  law^  of  1855,  and  the  sections  dealing  with 
the  state  board  of  equalization,  the  result  would  closely  re- 
semble the  present  tax  code  of  the  state.  The  description  of 
taxable  property  and  the  general  processes  of  assessment 
and  collection  are  strikingly  similar.  It  was  under  the 
provisions  of  this  law  of  1853  that  the  people  of  Illinois 
raised  such  enormous  sums  for  debt  payment. 

Before  1848,  when  the  new  constitution  was  drafted, 
the  state  was  in  no  position  to  raise  large  sums  by  taxation. 
Only  the  remarkable  economic  development  of  the  state  in 
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the  thirty  years  under  discussion  made  the  payment  of  the 
debt  possible.  It  can  not  be  too  strongly  stated  that  there 
was  no  magic  in  the  manner  in  which  the  debt  was  cleared 
away.  The  general  property  tax  was  helpless  in  the  early 
forties  and  had  to  wait  until  economic  conditions  reached 
the  stage  where  large  levies  might  safely  be  made.  Between 
1840  and  1870  the  population  increased  five  hundred  per 
cent  (from  476,183  to  2,539,891).  In  1850  the  state  con- 
tained only  one-third  as  many  people  as  in  1870  (851,951). 
In  1850  Chicago  contained  29,963  persons ;  in  twenty  years 
it  increased  ten-fold.^^^ 

The  assessed  values  of  taxable  property,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  they  are  much  smaller  than  they  should  be, 
tell  the  same  story  of  remarkable  expansion.  Table  8 
shows  the  local  assessments  year  by  year. 

Table  8. (a) 

LOCAL  ASSESSMENTS,  1839-1872. 

1839 58,889,525  1856 349,951,272 

1840 58,752,168  1857 407,477,367 

184I 70,166,053  1858 403,140,321 

1842 72,605,424  1859 366,702,053 

1843 72,416,800  i860 367,227,742 

1844 75,747-765  1861 330,823,479 

1845 82,327,105  1862 312,924,349 

1846 88,815,403  1863 331,999,871 

1847 92,406,493  1864 356,877,837 

1848 102,132,193  1865 392,327,906 

1849 105,432,752  1866 410,894,993 

1850 119,868,336  1867 502,638.344 

185I 137,818,079  1868 464,278,913 

1852 149,294,805  1869 480,859,732 

1853 225,159,633  1870 480,031,703 

1854 252,756,568  187I 499,636,910 

1855 334398,425  1872 508,875,392 

(a)J.   A.   Fairlie,  Report   on   the   Taxation  and  Revenue  System   of 
Illinois  (Danville,  Illinois,  1910),  pp.  202,  203. 

From  the  data  presented  in  this  table  and  tlio  census 
figures  given  above  it  would  appear  thjit  the  assessed  value 
of  taxable  property  increased  twice  as  fast  as  population. 

^''^^Census  of  1850,  p.  701 ;  Census  of  1870,  Population  and  Social  Sta- 
tistics, pp.  22,  no. 
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Insane 

Date         Revenue  Interest     Hosp. 

Cents      Cents       Cents 


Table  g. 

STATE    TAX    RATES,    1839-1872. 

Canal 
State      Blind      School      War      Redempt- 
Debt.     Asylum     Fund    Interest    tion  Fd. 
Cents       Cents      Cents      Cents      Cents 


1839 

20 

.... 

1840 

20 

.... 

.... 

I84I 

20 

10 

1842 

15 

1843 

20 

.... 

1844 

20 

184s 

20 

10 

.... 

.... 

1846 

20 

15 

.... 

.... 

1847 

20 

15 

2 

.... 

1848 

20 

15 

2 

1849 

20 

15 

2 

20 

I 

1850 

20 

15 

2 

20 

I 

I85I 

20 

15 

3^ 

20 

2 

.... 

.... 

1852 

20 

15 

3^ 

20 

2 

.... 

1853 

10 

15 

sVs 

20 

I 

.... 

1854 

10 

15 

zYz 

20 

I 

.... 

1855 

12 

15 

.... 

20 

20 

1856 

12* 

15 

20 

.... 

20 

1857 

12* 

15 

20 

20 

1858 

12 

15 

20 

20 

1859 

12* 

15 

20 

20 

i860 

12 

15 

20 

20 

I86I 

* 

15 

20 

5 

1862 

* 

15 

.... 

20 

5 

1863 

12 

15 

20* 

20 

5 

1864 

12 

15 

.... 

20 

20 

5 

1865 

12 

15 

20 

20 

5 

1866 

12 

15 

20 

20 

3 

1867 

25 

12 

20 

20 

.... 

1868 

IS 

10 

2C 

20 

.... 

1869 

80 

10 

.... 

20 

20 

1870 

25 

20 

20 

187 1 

55 

.... 

.... 

20 

1872 

35V10 

4V10 

20 

15 
15 


Total 
Cents 

20 

20 

30 

15 

20 

20 

30 

35 
27 
Z7 
58 
58 
60^ 

eoYi* 

49^ 

49^ 

67* 

67 

67* 

67 

67* 

67 

40* 

40* 


70 


65 
130 

65 
90 


*No  officer  of  the  government  took  it  upon  himself  to  report  regu- 
larly the  rate  of  taxation  levied  each  year.  The  information  given  above 
has  been  gathered  from  widely  scattered  sources — all  official,  however. 
No  direct  statement  was  found  to  the  effect  that  the  rates  marked  with 
the  asterisks  were  actually  levied.  The  data  in  these  cases  are  based  upon 
laws  authorizing  the  levies.  The  total  rate  for  1852  is  given  as  6oJ^. 
One  statement  was  found  which  gave  this  rate  as  60,  but  it  is  believed 
that  this  is  a  misprint.     And.  Kept.  1854,  p.  Ixv. 
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The  rates  levied  upon  this  taxable  property  varied 
greatly  during  the  period.  Table  9  gives  these  rates  so  far 
as  it  has  been  possible  to  determine  them.  The  rate  for 
revenue  purposes  shows,  until  the  later  years,  a  tendency 
to  decrease.  It  is  in  this  rate  that  the  greatest  irregulari- 
ties appear,  due  to  its  determination  in  the  late  years  of 
the  period  on  the  basis  of  the  appropriations  made  by  the 
legislature.  More  or  less  complaint  was  made  of  the 
weight  of  the  taxes  all  through  the  period,  but  particularly, 
as  one  would  expect,  during  the  years  of  industrial  depres- 
sion. 

During  this  period  the  general  property  tax  estab- 
lished its  reputation.  But  its  good  name  rests  entirely 
upon  a  fiscal  foundation.  It  succeeded  in  bringing  large 
sums  into  the  treasury,  but  this  end  Avas  accomplished  only 
at  the  cost  of  considerable  injustice  and  inefficiency.  All 
through  the  period  the  assessors  found  difficulty  in  reaching 
all  property  and  assessing  it  at  its  real  value.  One  who 
believes  that  complaints  about  the  tax  system  are  of  recent 
origin,  that  they  are  hasty  attacks  of  reformers  upon  an 
institution  with  a  long  and  honorable  history,  will  be 
quickly  disillusioned  if  he  reads  the  official  documents  of 
the  debt-payment  period.  Property  in  general  was  under- 
valued fifty  per  cent  in  1852.  Moreover,  there  were  gi'eat 
inequalities.  ''Property  of  equal  value  in  adjoining  coun- 
ties was  assessed  at  rates  varying  fifty  per  cent  and  in 
some  cases  even  more."^^^ 

The  law  of  1853  did  not  help  matters  much.  "Either 
the  law  is  not  understood  or  it  is  not  considered  good  au- 
thority," was  the  discouraged  conclusion  of  the  auditor, 
for  in  his  opinion  there  could  "be  little  doubt''  that  there 
was  great  undervaluation. "°  The  following  excerpt  from 
the  auditor's  report  for  1862  has  a  familiar  ring : 

I  have  learned  of  several  instances  where  candidates  for  the  office 
of  assessor  have  openly  offered,  as  an  inducement  to  voters,  that,  if 
elected,  they  would  assess  property  at  rates  less  than  its  value.  It  has 
also  been  suggested  to  me  that  it  is  the  practice  of  town  assessors  to  meet 

^'^••/lud.  Rcpt.  1854,  p.  5. 
^^^Ihid.  1856,  p.  5. 
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and  agree  on  fixed  uniform  rates  for  valuing  each  description  of  property 
taxed,  without  regard  to  the  lands  or  other  property  listed.^i" 

111  1800  the  VM Illations  were  declared  by  the  auditor  to 
be  "manifestly  below  the  actual  worth  of  the  property. "^^^ 
In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  state  board  of  equalization, 
undervaluation  persisted  to  the  very  end  of  the  period.  In 
1870  the  assesiiient  of  property  did  "not  exceed  .  .  .  one- 
quarter  of  its  actual  value."^^'' 

In  addition  to  the  undervaluation  and  inequality,  the 
assessment  was  marked  by  a  considerable  degree  of  irregu- 
larity. The  case  of  the  refusal  of  the  officers  in  various 
counties  to  assess  property  under  the  act  of  1837  has 
already  been  noted. ^^"  Less  serious  disturbances  and  de- 
lays are  referred  to  in  almost  every  volume  of  the  session 
laws.^^^  In  1846  the  auditor  complained  that  at  least  one- 
half  the  assessors  did  not  complete  their  assessment  within 
the  period  required  by  law.^^^  Tardiness  and  irregularity 
in  assessments  involved  irregularities  in  collection  and 
difficulties  in  tax  sales.^-^  In  addition  there  seems  to  have 
been  considerable  dishonesty  among  collectors.  In  1850, 
the  auditor  complained  about  "the  large  amount  lost  annu- 
ally by  defalcation  of  collectors."^^^ 

In  spite  of  poor  administration  the  tax  system  proved 
equal  to  the  strain  laid  upon  it  in  the  debt-payment  period. 
Even  with  tlie  complications  of  tlie  Civil  AVar  the  system 
emerged  with  a  good  record  as  a  revenue  producer.  But 
the  highest  praise  which  can  fairly  be  given  the  general 
property  tax  in  this,  the  most  successful  period  of  its  exist- 
ence, is  to  say  that  it  was  a  system  which  fitted  in  a  rough 
and  ready  fashion  the  rather  crude  economic  conditions  of 
the  time. 

^^Ubid.  1862.  p.  s. 
^^»Ibid.  1866,  p.  6. 
"9/6tU  1870,  p.  4. 
^^°Supra,  p.  82. 

i-^C/.,  L.  1842-43,  p.  14;  L.  1849,  I  Sess.,  p.  121 ;  L.  1853,  p.  236  etc. 
^^-Aud.  Rept.  1846,  p.  38. 

123(7/.,  ibid.,  1848,  p.  15;  ibid.,  1850,  p.  2;  L.  1844-45,  pp.  163,  183,  199; 
L.  1846-47,  p.  75  et  seq. 

^-*Aud.  Rept.  1850,  p.  23;  cf.,  L.  1842-43,  pp.  68,  239. 


D.     THE  PRESENT-DAY  PERIOD,  1872-1913 
CHAPTER    VII 

Taxable  Property  in  General  and  its  Assessment 

In  1910  Illinois  with  5,638,591  people  was  the  third 
state  in  the  union  in  population;  in  1870  it  had  less  than 
half  that  number  (2,539,891).  In  the  importance  of  its 
manufactures  it  was  surpassed  only  by  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  but  the  rate  of  increase  in  Illinois  has  been 
greater  than  either  of  these  states.  Between  1902  and 
1909  the  state  has  pushed  from  sixth  to  second  rank  in 
mining.^  A  few  facts  such  as  these  are  sufficient  to  show 
clearly  that  the  problems  of  Illinois  are  no  longer  the  prob- 
lems of  a  thinly  settled,  agricultural  community.  Com- 
merce and  industry  have  developed  and  have  earned  for 
themselves  places  beside  agriculture.  Moreover,  Chicago, 
with  less  than  300,000  inhabitants  in  1870,  has  grown  to 
be  the  second  city  in  the  United  States  and  her  growth  has 
raised  problems  for  Illinois  which  can  scarcely  be  matched 
by  those  in  any  other  state.  Within  one  hundred  years 
tliis  whole  development  has  come  about.  A  century  ago 
there  were  no  cities,  no  mines,  no  commerce,  no  manufac- 
tures, and  almost  no  population.  During  this  entire  time 
the  principle  of  the  general  property  tax  has  been  in  force. 
How  slight  were  the  modifications  made  in  the  system  must 
have  been  impressed  upon  any  one  who  has  read  the  fore- 
going pages.  The  origin  of  the  sj'stem  and  its  adaptation 
to  the  needs  of  the  trying  period  of  debt  payment  have  been 
described.  It  remains  to  show  to  what  extent  the  present 
code,  arrived  at  after  a  slow,  evolutionarj-  process,  and 
established  in  almost  exactly  its  present  form,  over  forty 
years  ago,  has  met  the  needs  of  this  new  industrial  state. 

^Thirteenth  Census,  Abstract,  p.  543. 
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The  revenue  law  in  force  in  the  state  was  formulated 
in  1872.  It  rests  upon  the  foundation  laid  hy  the  revenue 
section  of  tlie  constitution  of  1870.  The  law  has  been 
modified  in  a  number  of  particulars  durinji'  the  last  forty 
years,  especially  in  1898,  when  the  assessment  arrange- 
ments were  given  an  overhauling,  but  it  has  never  been 
supplanted  by  a  new  general  law.-  When  it  was  intro- 
duced in  1872  it  was  not,  in  many  particulars,  a  new  law; 
it  was  for  the  most  part  merely  a  codification  of  statutes 
already  existing.  Certainly  such  a  codification  was  needed, 
for  it  appears  from  the  repealing  clause  tliat  the  new 
measure  replaced  nearly  fifty  old  acts  of  the  legislature.^ 

The  movement  for  a  new  revenue  law  in  1872  seems 
to  have  found  its  source  in  the  state  board  of  equaliza- 
tion, which  as  a  fountain  of  reform  suggestions  has  long 
since  gone  dry.  In  taking  up  its  duties  in  18G7  the  board 
found  the  existing  code  to  be  inadequate  and  ineffective. 
In  1868  resolutions  were  passed  recommending  a  revision 
of  the  law.'*  Three  years  later  the  revenue  measure,  drawn 
up  by  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  the  board,  was  laid 
before  the  General  Assembly.  While  under  consideration 
it  was  actively  supported  by  the  board  and  upon  its  adop- 
tion, the  board  did  not  hesitate  to  assume  credit  and  re- 
sponsibility for  the  new  law.^ 

CONSTITUTIONAL   PROVISIONS. 

Althougli  the  new  law  was  passed  soon  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  constitution  of  1870  it  can  not  be  said  to  have 
been  made  necessary  by  the  constitution;  for  the  revenue 
article  in  the  new  constitution  did  not  differ  greatly  from 
that  of  the  constitution  of  1848. 

The  necessary  state  revenue  was  to  be  obtained,  as 
under  the  old  constitution,  by  a  tax  which  should  fall 
upon  the  owners  of  property  in  proportion  to  the  value  of 

2L.  1898,  p.  36. 

^L.  1871-72,  p.  69. 

^Proceedings  of  the  State  Board  of  Equalization,  1868,  p.  81. 

'-Ibid.,  1867,  pp.  37-39,  58,  59;  1870,  Oct.  7  to  Oct.  27;  1872,  p.  61. 
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the  property  owned.  No  provision,  it  was  true,  was  made 
for  a  capitation  tax.  The  list  of  "pedlars,  auctioneers, 
etc.,-'  who  could  be  taxed  in  such  manner  as  the  assembly 
should  direct,  was  augmented  by  the  addition  of  liquor 
dealers,  insurance,  telegraph  and  express  interests  or  busi- 
ness, vendors  of  patents,  and  corporations  owning  or  using 
franchises  or  privileges ;  but  a  specification  was  added  that 
sucli  taxes  should  be  levied  by  general  law  and  be  made 
uniform  as  to  the  class  affected.  The  exemption  clause 
was  made  more  specific;  property  "used  exclusively  for 
agricultural  and  horticultural  societies,  for  school,  reli- 
gious, cemetery  and  charitable  purposes,"  might  be  re- 
lieved of  tax  charges.  Some  modifications  were  made  in 
the  provisions  regulating  tax  sales  and  redemption,  mak- 
ing them  more  general.  The  General  Assembly  was  for- 
bidden to  release  any  local  body  from  its  share  of  the 
state  tax.*^  All  taxes  levied  for  state  purposes  were  to  be 
paid  into  the  state  treasury.  A  tax  limit  of  seventy-five 
cents  on  the  hundred  dollars  valuation  was  imposed  upon 
counties,  exception  being  made  in  case  the  tax  was  levied 
to  pay  debts  previously  contracted.  A  higher  rate  might 
be  levied,  however,  upon  vote  of  the  people.  A  debt  limit 
of  five  per  cent  of  the  assessed  valuation  was  placed  upon 
all  local  bodies;  and  such  bodies,  when  incurring  a  debt 
in  the  future,  w^ere  required  to  make  provision  for  the 
accumulation  of  a  repayment  fund  through  direct  taxa- 
tion.'^ Local  improvements  might  be  paid  for  "by  special 
assessments  or  by  special  taxation  of  contiguous  property 
or  otherwise." 

PROPERTY  TAXED  AND  EXEMPTED. 

The  general  statement  of  property  subject  to  taxation 
in  Illinois  since  1872  reads  as  follows:  first,  all  real  and 
personal  property  in  this  state;  second,  all  moneys,  cred- 

®By  an  act  passed  in  1872,  the  legislature  sought  to  bring  about  the 
condition  of  uniformity  prescribed  here.    L.  1871-72,  p.  753. 

'^This  does  not  comprehend  the  amendment  of  1890  for  World's  Fair 
bonds.    L.  1890,  p.  8. 
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its,  bonds  or  stocks  and  other  investments,  the  shares  of 
stock  of  incorporated  comi)anies  and  associations,  and  all 
other  personal  property,  including  property  in  transitu  to 
or  from  this  state;  third,  the  shares  of  capital  stocks  of 
banks  and  banking  companies  doing  business  in  this  state ; 
and  fourth,  the  capital  stock  of  companies  and  associations 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  this  state.^ 

This  statement  of  taxable  property  has  stood  undis- 
turbed during  tlie  entire  forty  years,  except  for  one  amend- 
ment in  1905  wliich  exempted  the  capital  stock  of  certain 
corporations  but  which  was  promptly  declared  unconsti- 
tutional.^ 

Of  the  property  included  in  the  foregoing  statement 
the  following  classes  have  been  designated  by  the  General 
Assembly  as  exempt  from  taxation  :^*^ 

first,  school  lands  donated  by  the  United  States,  net  sold  or  leased  and 
all  property  used  exclusively  for  school  purposes  ;ii  second;  all  property 
used  exclusively  for  religious  purposes,  or  used  exclusively  for  school 
and  religious  purposes,  and  not  leased  or  otherwise  used  with  a  view 
to  profit  ;i2  third,  all  lands  used  exclusively  as  grave  yards  or  grounds  for 

®L.  1871-72,  p.  I. 

^Iiifra,  p.  201 ;  L.  1905,  p.  353 ;  Consolidated  Coal  Co.  v.  Miller,  236 
Illinois  149  (1908). 

I'^The  constitutional  provision  under  which  these  exemptions  have  been 
made  reads  as  follows : 

"The  property  of  the  state,  counties,  and  other  municipal  corporations, 
both  real  and  personal,  and  such  other  property  as  may  be  used  exclusively 
for  agricultural  and  horticultural  societies,  for  school,  religious,  cemetery, 
and  charitable  purposes,  may  be  exempted  from  taxation ;  but  such  ex- 
emption shall  be  only  by  general  law.  In  the  assessment  of  real  estate 
encumbered  by  public  easement,  any  depreciation  occasioned  by  such 
easement  may  be  deducted  in  the  valuation  of  such  property."  Par.  3, 
Art.  VIII,  Constitution  of  1870. 

The  language  of  the  law  of  1909  exempts  all  property  belonging  to 
schools,  whether  it  is  exclusively  devoted  to  school  purposes  or  not,  pro- 
vided that  it  is  not  used  with  a  view  to  profit.  The  supreme  court  has 
declared  this  broad  exemption  unconstitutional.  The  People  v.  Deutsche 
Gemeinde,  249  III.  132  (1911). 

i^L.  1913,  p.  511.  In  1909  the  wording  was  changed  from  that  of  the 
act  of  1872.     L.  1909,  p.  309. 

^-The  law  of  1872  was  slightly  narrower  than  this.  L.  1871-72,  p.  i; 
L.  1909,  p.  307.    In  1905  residences  used  by  persons  devoting  their  entire 
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burying  the  dead;  fourth,  all  unentered  government  lands;  all  public  build- 
ings or  structures  of  whatsoever  kind,  and  the  contents  thereof,  and  the 
land  on  which  the  same  are  located,  belonging  to  the  United  States ;  fifth, 
all  property  of  every  kind  belonging  to  the  State  of  Illinois  ;  sixth,  all  prop- 
erty belonging  to  any  county,  town,  city,  or  village,  used  exclusively  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor;  all  swamp  or  overflowed  lands  belonging  to 
any  county,  so  long  as  the  same  remain  unsold  by  such  county;  all  public 
buildings  belonging  to  any  county,  township,  city  or  incorporated  town, 
with  the  ground  on  which  such  buildings  are  erected,  not  exceeding  in 
any  case  ten  acres;  seventh,  all  property  of  institutions  of  public  charity, 
when  actually  and  exclusively  used  for  such  charitable  purposes,  not  leased 
or  otherwise  used  with  a  view  to  profit;  and  all  free  public  libraries  ;^3 
eighth,  all  fire  engines  or  other  implements  used  for  the  extinguishment 
of  fires,  with  the  buildings  used  exclusively  for  the  safe  keeping  thereof, 
and  the  lot  of  reasonable  size  on  which  the  building  is  located,  when  be- 
longing to  any  city,  village  or  town ;  ninth,  all  market  houses,  public 
squares  or  other  public  grounds  used  exclusively  for  public  purposes ;  all 
works,  machinery,  and  fixtures  belonging  exclusively  to  any  town,  village 
or  city,  used  exclusively  for  conveying  water  to  such  town,  village  or  city; 
all  works,  machinery  and  fixtures  of  drainage  districts,  when  used  ex- 
clusively for  pumping  water  from  the  ditches  and  drains  of  such  district 
for  drainage  purposes  ;i*  tentli,  all  property  which  may  be  used  exclusively 
by  societies  for  agricultural,  horticultural,  mechanical  and  philosophical 
purposes,  and  not  for  pecuniary  profit. 

In  1905  the  following  section  was  added,^^  but  the 
exemption  was  declared  unconstitutional:^*^ 

time  to  church  work  were  exempted  (L.  1905,  p.  357)  but  the  act  was 
declared  unconstitutional.  Consolidated  Coal  Co.  v.  Miller,  236  III.  149 
(1908).  An  amendment  to  the  general  incorporation  law  in  1889  restricted 
the  amount  of  land  a  religious  corporation  could  acquire  to  twenty  acres, 
only  ten  of  which  were  to  be  exempt  from  taxation.    L.  1889,  p.  94. 

Trust  funds,  the  incomes  from  which  were  devoted  to  cemetery  im- 
provement, ornamentation,  etc.,  were  exempted  in  1889.  Ibid.,  p.  63.  By 
a  law  passed  in  1895,  cemetery  associations  were  restricted  in  their  acqui- 
sition of  land  to  an  amount  necessary  for  burial  purposes.  L.  1895,  p.  81. 
A  law  passed  in  1903  provided  that  cemetery  associations  to  be  exempt 
must  pay  no  dividends.     L.  1903,  p.  90. 

^^The  wording  of  this  section  was  slightly  changed  in  1909.  L.  1909, 
p.  309.  The  statement  of  the  exemption  of  library  property  was  amplified 
in  1891.    L.  1891,  p.  157. 

^^The  addition  of  the  property  of  drainage  districts  was  made  in  1913. 
L.  1913,  p.  511. 

i=L.  1905,  p.  357. 

i^Supreme  Lodge  v.  Board  of  Review,  223  III.  54  (1906). 
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eleventh,  all  the  money  collected  and  on  hand  within  this  state  of  every 
kind  and  nature  of  fraternal  beneficial  societies  and  the  subordinate  lodges 
thereof  which  are  organized  and  exist  or  admitted  to  do  business  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  used  exclusively  for  the  purposes  of 
such  societies,  and  not  for  pecuniary  profit. 

Unsuccessful  also  have  been  the  repeated  attempts  to 
secure  the  exeuiption  of  the  stock  and  notes  of  niutual 
building,  loan  and  homestead  associations.  In  1887^^  it 
was  declared  by  statute  that  since  all  money  paid  to  such 
corporations  was  at  once  loaned  and  placed  into  taxable 
property,  the  shares  of  stock  and  notes  "being  simply  evi- 
dence as  to  where  such  money  has  been  placed,  therefore 
such  stock  and  notes  shall  not  be  subject  to  taxation."  The 
courts  declared  the  exemption  unconstitutional.^*  In  1895 
the  legislature  made  the  stock  taxable  but  allowed  a  deduc- 
tion for  real  estate  owned  by  the  corporation.  In  1901  an- 
other attempt  was  made  to  exempt  the  stock.  "No  stock 
of  such  association,"  the  new  proviso  read,  "while  pledged 
upon  by,  and  pledged  as  security  to  the  association  assum- 
ing it,  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  par  value  of  such  stock, 
shall  be  subject  to  assessment."  But  when  this  law  was 
tested  in  the  courts  it  also  was  declared  to  be  contrary  to 
the  constitution.^^ 

The  Illinois  revenue  law,  then,  defines  taxable  prop- 
erty in  the  most  inclusive  fashion.  Property  of  every 
description  is  included  within  its  scope.  Only  the  most 
meagre  exemptions  are  allowed  by  the  constitution  and, 
moreover,  the  courts  construe  the  constitutional  exemp- 
tions in  the  strictest  manner. 


i^L.  1887,  p.  131 ;  the  same  provision  is  included  in  the  law  of  1891. 
L.  1891,  p.  89. 

i^Loan  and  Homestead  Association  v.  Keith,  153  III.  609   (1894). 

19/h  re  St.  Louis  Loan  and  Investment  Co.  194  HI-  609  (1902).  A 
law  of  1872  exempted  members  of  fire  companies  from  the  road  tax  and 
a  law  of  189s  provided  that  no  taxes  should  be  levied  on  teachers'  pension 
funds.    L.  1871-72,  p.  455 ;  L.  1895,  p.  312. 
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ASSESSMENT    METHODS. 

State  and  Local  Officials. 

Although,  under  the  system  in  vogue,  the  greater  part 
of  the  burden  of  assessing  property  falls  upon  the  local 
authorities,  a  certain  share  of  the  responsibility  is  assumed 
by  the  state.  To  the  local  assessors  is  assigned  the  task 
of  listing  land,  lots,  improvements  and  personal  property, 
both  tangible  and  intangible;  but  in  a  few  cases  where, 
because  of  their  limited  jurisdiction  and  for  other  reasons, 
the  local  assessors  have  proved  particularly  inefficient, 
they  have  been  relieved  of  the  task  of  attempting  to  fix 
assessment  values,  and  this  function  has  been  assigned  to 
the  state  board  of  equalization.  Thus,  the  assessment  of 
"corporate  excess"  of  corporations  and  the  assessment  of 
most  railway  property  is  made  by  this  central  authority. 
The  assessment  methods  of  the  state  board  of  equaliza- 
tion are  considered  in  the  treatment  of  railroad  and  cor- 
poration taxation  and  the  local  assessment  receives  de- 
tailed consideration  where  the  topics  of  real  estate  and 
personal  property  assessment  are  discussed.^*^  But  before 
these  special  topics  are  taken  up,  the  machinery  of  local 
assessment  which  is  used  indiscriminately  in  botli  the  real 
estate  and  the  personal  property  assessments  will  be 
sketched  in  general  outline. 

When  counties  are  organized  by  the  township  system, 
the  township  is  the  unit  for  assessment  purposes;  where 
there  are  no  townships,  the  county  is  utilized.  The  only 
exception  is  Cook  County,  where  since  1898,  in  spite  of  its 
township  organization,  a  special  method  has  been  used.^^ 
The  officials  of  these  local  units  assess  the  great  bulk  of  the 
property  which  forms  the  base  on  which  state  taxes  are 
levied,  with  the  scantiest  sort  of  supervision  on  the  part 
of  any  central  authority.  The  state  auditor  is  required  to 
prepare  forms  which  are  sent  to  the  local  officers,  and 
gives  his  opinion  and  advice  when  asked  to  do  so.^^    But 

^^Infra,  pp.  138  et  scq.,  166  et  seq.,  200  et  seq. 

21L.  1898,  p.  27-    This  phase  of  the  law  was  sustained  by  the  supreme 
court.     The  People  v.  Comrs.  of  Cook  County,  176  III.  576  {li 
22L.  1871-72,  p.  64. 
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this  constitutes  the  sum  total  of  the  state's  interference 
with  local  officials.  Effective  oversight  and  criticism,  such 
as  is  now  i)rovide(l  in  a  number  of  states,  is  here  entirely 
absent. 

Valuation  of  Property. 

From  1872  to  1898  the  statutes  prescribed  that  all 
property  should  be  assessed  at  its  fair  cash  value.^^  In 
1898  the  legislature  recognized  the  existing  undervalua- 
tion by  declaring  that  the  assessed  valuation  for  the  pur- 
poses of  taxation  and  limitation  of  indebtedness  sliould  be 
one-fifth  of  the  full  value.^*  Two  columns  were  to  be  pro- 
vided in  the  assessment  books;  one  was  to  be  headed  "full 
value,"  and  one-fifth  of  the  amount  appearing  here  was  to 
be  set  down  in  the  second  column  marked  "assessed  valua- 
tion," In  1909  this  fraction  was  raised  to  one-third.^^ 
Theoretically,  this  scheme  for  distinguishing  between  the 
real  and  the  assessed  valuations  has  nothing  to  recommend 
it.  As  has  been  pointed  out  by  one  critic,  it  was  invented 
by  some  "legislator,  who  argued  that  the  tax  payers  would 
be  more  willing  to  make  honest  schedules  if  they  could  be 
fooled  into  the  idea  that  they  were  paying  taxes  on  only 
one-fifth  of  their  property."  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the 
local  assessors  do  find  the  scheme  of  some  practical  value 
in  that  they  can  often  persuade  a  man  to  raise  the  valua- 
tion on  his  property  by  explaining  that  he  will  be  taxed 
on  only  one-third  of  what  he  declares  anyway !  Indeed  the 
law  itself  seems  to  be  drawn  with  the  idea  of  deceiving  the 
property  owner  by  making  him  believe  that  in  some  man- 
ner this  legalized  undervaluation  Avill  result  in  lower 
taxes.  Thus  the  explanatory  notice  which  is  printed  on 
every  schedule  of  personal  property  reads :  "You  are  to 
give  a  full,  fair  cash  value  of  the  articles  mentioned  as 
well  as  the  amount  of  money  required  to  be  returned.  Only 
one-fifth  of  the  several  amounts  will  be  taken  and  assessed 

-^Ibid.,  pp.  2,  3. 
-*L.  1898,  p.  36. 
-■"'L.  1909,  p.  308  ct  scg. 
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for  the  purpose  of  taxation. ''^^  The  high  tax  rate  necessi- 
tated bj  this  legal  undervaluation  is  often  misunderstood 
by  persons  unfamiliar  with  the  situation  and  in  number- 
less cases  has  doubtless  worked  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
state. 

Local  Assessors. 

In  counties  with  townships,  each  township  elects 
its  own  assessor.^'  Under  the  law  of  1872  there  was  one 
assessor  for  each  township.  From  1894  to  1898  those 
townships  whicli  desired  it  and  had  a  population  of  from 
40,000  to  100,000  could  have  a  board  of  three  assessors  in 
place  of  a  single  assessor,  but  this  arrangement  was  dis- 
carded in  1898.^^  Since  1898  a  county  supervisor  has  been 
provided,  in  the  person  of  the  county  treasurer  ex  officio, 
whose  function  is  to  oversee  the  work  of  the  township  asses- 
sors.'^ He  assembles  all  the  assessors  annually  for  consul- 
tation and  instructions  as  to  the  methods  of  assessment  to 
be  followed. 

In  the  counties  which  are  not  organized  under  the 
township  system,  the  county  treasurer  acts  as  county  as- 
sessor,^^  and  appoints  deputy  assessors.^  ^  For  a  short 
time  the  county  assessor  was  appointed  by  the  county 
board  under  the  law  of  1872  which  stated  that  some  person 
should  be  thus  appointed  to  act  as  assessor  until  provision 
should  be  made  by  the  legislature  for  the  election  of  an 
assessor.^2  An  act  passed  in  1873  brought  about  the  pres- 
ent state  of  affairs  where  the  county  treasurer  acts  as 
assessor.'^  ^ 

2eL.  1898,  p.  36. 

2^In  townships  included  within  cities  the  city  clerk  acts  as  township 
assessor.    L.  1901,  p.  314. 

28L.  1893,  p.  73;  L.  189s,  p.  317;  L.  1898,  p.  36. 

^^Ibid.,  p.  36;  L.  1903,  p.  295. 

30L.  1898,  p.  36;  L.  1903,  p.  299. 

^^L.  1871-72,  p.  20.  The  provision  of  the  act  of  1898  which  specifically 
allows  county  assessors  to  district  their  counties  and  appoint  assessors 
was  repealed  in  1903.     L.  1898,  p.  96;  L.  1903,  p.  295. 

32L.  1871-72,  p.  20. 

^^Revised  Statutes,  1874,  p.  455. 
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The  change  in  the  manner  of  selecting  assessment 
officials  in  Cook  County  came  in  1898.  The  experience  of 
electing  assessors  of  townships  had  proved  very  unsatis- 
factory. Inefficiency  was  evident  upon  the  face  of  the  re- 
turns and  corruption  was  freely  charged.^*  It  was  in  an 
attempt  to  remedy  this  condition  that  Cook  County  was 
made  an  exception  and  given  different  assessment  officials 
from  those  of  other  counties  organized  by  townships.  The 
general  supervision  of  the  assessment  is  now  entrusted  to 
a  board  of  five  persons,  one  or  two  elected  every  second 
3'ear  for  a  term  of  six  years.  This  board  appoints  deputy 
assessors  for  all  townships  in  the  county  except  those 
which  lie,  in  part  at  least,  outside  of  Chicago.^^ 

The  Cook  County  board  of  assessment  is  to  a  great 
extent  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  county  board  of 
review,  consisting  of  three  elected  members.  Thus  the 
board  of  review  must  approve  the  compensation  of  assess- 
ors, the  amount  and  the  compensation  of  clerical  help 
employed  by  the  assessment  board,  as  well  as  all  appoint- 
ments of  deputy  assessors.^^ 

The  general  s^-stem  of  township  assessors  was  sftarply 
attacked  in  the  report  of  the  revenue  commission  of  1880.^^ 
The  abolition  of  the  system  and  the  substitution  of  a 
county  assessor  elected  for  four  years,  with  power  to  ap- 
point deputies,  was  one  of  the  commission's  recommenda- 
tions but  it  suffered  the  common  fate  of  all  the  reform 
suggestions. 

The  compensation  of  the  assessors  varies  with  the  size 
of  the  county.  Since  1898  limits  have  been  fixed  in  the 
statutes.^^  All  asseSxSors  are  bonded  to  a  minimum  of 
|2,000  in  Cook  and  to  a  maximum  of  |500  in  other  coun- 
ties, and  each  assessor  must  have  two  or  more  "sufficient 
sureties." 

^*S.  E.  Sparling,  Municipal  History  of  Chicago  (Madison,  Wis., 
1898),  p.  106;  Chicago  Tribune,  Feb.  25.  1898;  R.  H.  Whitten,  "The  As- 
sessment of  Taxes  in  Chicago,"  Jo.  Pol.  Econ.,  V,  175. 

35L.  1898,  p.  36;  L.  1899,  p.  335;  L.  1913,  p.  509  et  seq. 

3«L.  1899,  p.  335. 

^''Report  of  Revenue  Coniinission.  1886,  pp.  vi,  vii. 

s^L.   1898,  p.  295 ;   L.   1903,  p.  299. 
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Township  assessors  were  formerly  elected  annually 
but  in  1909  their  term  was  lengthened  to  two  years.^^  In 
counties  without  townships  the  term  of  the  county  treas- 
urer, who  is  also  the  county  assessor,  was  made  two  years 
by  the  law  of  1873/^  but  this  was  changed  to  four  years  in 
1881.^^ 

The  revenue  law  of  1872  required  that  all  assessors 
take  the  regular  oath  prescribed  for  state  officers  by  the 
constitution,^^  But  the  law  of  1898  went  further  and  pro- 
vided the  following  special  oath  for  assessors : 

I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  support  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  and 
that  I  will  faithfully  discharge  all  the  duties  of  the  office  of  assessor, 
deputy  assessor,  or  supervisor  of  assessments  (as  the  case  may  be),  to  the 
best  of  my  ability ;  that  I  will  without  fear  or  favor  appraise  all  the 
property  in  said  county  at  its  fair  cash  value,  said  value  to  be  ascer- 
tained at  what  the  property  would  bring  at  a  voluntary  sale  in  the  due 
course  of  business  and  trade ;  and  that  I  will  assess  said  property  when 
so  appraised  at  one-fifth*^  of  its  said  cash  value;  that  I  will  cause  every 
person,  company,  or  corporation  assessed  to  sign  his,  her,  or  its  assess- 
ment schedule,  and  I  will  administer  to  each  and  every  person  so  signing 
said  assessment  schedule  the  oath  thereon,  and  return  said  schedule  so 
signed  and  file  the  same  with  the  county  clerk.** 

Special  penalties  were  provided  in  1898  for  tax  offi- 
cials who  failed  to  do  their  full  duty.  Threats  to  apply 
these  penalties  have  been  used  to  good  effect  as  a  club  over 
the  heads  of  negligent  officials.*^  Guilty  assessors,  as  well 
as  other  tax  officers,  may  be  fined  for  each  offense  from 
flOO  to  15000  and  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  for  one 
year.  They  are  also  liable  upon  their  bonds  for  damages 
in  case  the  interests  of  any  one  have  been  injured  by  the 
misconduct.^^ 


39L.  1898,  p.  36;  L.   1909,  p.  470. 

*^Rev.  Stat.   1874,  p.  455. 

*iL.  1881,  p.  62. 

*2L.  1871-72,  p.  20. 

^•''One-third  by  amendment  of  1909,  L.   1909,  p.  308  ct  seq. 

**L.   1898,  p.  36. 

^•''Notably  in  the  Chicago  Teachers'  Federation  case. 

"L.   1898,  p.  36. 
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Return  of  Assessment  Lists. 

The  manner  in  which  the  local  assessors  proceed  to  do 
the  actual  work  of  listing  property  for  taxation  and  how 
the  assessments  are  equalized  are  considered  in  detail  in 
another  place.^'  Suffice  it  to  say  that  after  this  part  of  the 
work  is  completed,**^  the  assessors  sum  up  their  books  and 
prepare  statements  of  the  detailed  assessments  contained 
therein.  After  they  have  verified  their  assessment  books 
by  an  affidavit,  all  the  documents  are  turned  over  to  the 
county  clerk,  passing,  on  the  way,  through  the  hands  of 
the  county  treasurer  as  county  assessor  or  as  supervisor- 
of  assessments.'*^ 

Before  1898  township  assessments  were  subject  to  re- 
view by  a  town  board.  At  present  Cook  County  has  a  re- 
view by  the  county  board  of  assessors  before  the  formal 
review  by  the  county  board  of  review.  In  other  counties 
the  assessment  receives  its  first  review  by  the  county  board 
of  review. 

The  county  clerk  makes  an  abstract  of  the  countj^ 
assessment  and  forwards  it  to  the  auditor  for  the  use  of 
the  state  board  of  equalization.^*^ 

PuhUcation  of  Assessments. 

In  1898,  in  the  vain  hope  that  publicity  would  prevent 
undervaluation,  the  law  was  so  changed  as  to  require  the 
publication  of  the  assessment  lists.  Newspapers  were  to 
be  used  for  this  purpose  in  all  counties  except  Cook  where 
pamphlets  were  to  be  printed  and  sent  to  all  taxpayers.'*' 
In  all  counties  except  Cook,  the  assessment  is  published  ha 
soon  as  made,  before  review.  Here  the  real  estate  assess- 
ment is  not  published  until  the  changes  made  by  the  boar<! 
of  review  can  be  included. ^^ 

*'Infra,   pp.  141  et  seq.,   166  et  scq.,   173  ct  seq. 

^^This  must  be  done  before  June  10;  previous  to  1898,  before  July  10. 
^^L.   1871-72,  p.  2;^;  L.   1879,  p.  244;  L.   1881,  p.  134;  L.   1898,  p.  36. 
5°L.  1871-72,  pp.  23,  26;  L.  1873-74,  p.  57;  -^-  1879,  p.  244;  L.   1881,  p. 
134;  L.   1898,  p.  36. 
^^Ibid.,  p.  45. 
''^L.  1905,  p.  361 ;  L.  1907,  p.  499. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 
The  Assessment  of  Personal  Property. 

THE   process   of    ASSESSMENT. 

Definitions  and  Deductions. 

Although  the  law  clearly  defines  real  estate,  it  gives 
no  formal  definition  of  personal  property.  It  is  evident 
from  the  description  of  real  estate  that  land,  "buildings, 
structures,  and  improvements,  and  permanent  fixtures" 
are  not  considered  personal  property.^  Moreover  several 
types  of  property  are  specifically  designated  in  the  law 
as  personal  property;  among  these  are  money  secured  by 
deed,  nursery-stock,  franchises,  accrued  interest  on  ex- 
empted stocks  and  bonds,  a  purchaser's  interest  in  ex- 
empted lands,  gas  mains  and  pipes,  street  railway  tracks 
and  roads  and  l)ridges  owned  by  private  companies.^  The 
capital  stock  of  corporations  is  also  considered  personal 
property  under  the  revenue  law.  However  the  stock  of 
corporations  organized  under  the  laws  of  Illinois,  with 
certain  exceptions,  is  assessed  by  tlie  state  board  of 
equalization  and  tliis  toi^ic  is  treated  elsewhere.  Tlie  local 
assessor  is  supposed  to  list  as  personal  property  the  value 
of  the  capital  stock  of  the  excepted  corporations,  e.  g. 
"tliose  organized  for  purely  manufacturing  and  mercantile 
pur})oses  or  for  either  of  such  j^urposes,  or  for  the  mining 
or  sale  of  coal,  or  for  printing,  or  for  the  publishing  of 
newspai)ers,  or  for  the  improving  or  breeding  of  stock. ""^ 

A  more  distinct  conception  of  what  the  assessors  at- 
tempt to  list  as  personal  property  may  be  gained  by  read- 
ing the  items  in  the  schedule  which  must  be  filled  out  by 
every  pi-operty  owner.     Under  these  thirty-six  items  fall 

iL.  1871-72,  p.  68. 

-Ibid.,  pp.  5,  6,  II. 

^Jbid.,  p.  2;  L.  1905,  p.  353. 
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all  possible  varieties  of  property,  except  those  described 
as  real  estate.    The  schedule  is  as  follows : 

First,  the  number  of  horses  of  all  ages,  and  the  value  thereof;  sec- 
ond, the  number  of  cattle  of  all  ages,  and  the  value  thereof;  third,  the 
number  of  mules  and  asses  of  all  ages,  and  the  value  thereof;  fourth,  the 
number  of  sheep  of  all  ages,  and  the  value  thereof;  fifth,  the  number  of 
hogs  of  all  ages,  and  the  value  thereof ;  sixth,  every  steam  engine,  in- 
cluding boilers,  and  the  value  thereof ;  seventh,  every  fire  or  burglar-proof 
safe,  and  the  value  thereof ;  eighth,  every  billiard,  pigeon-hole,  bagatelle, 
or  other  similar  tables,  and  the  value  thereof ;  ninth,  every  carriage  and 
wagon,  of  whatsoever  kind,  and  the  value  thereof ;  tenth,  every  watch 
and  clock,  and  the  value  thereof ;  eleventh,  every  sewing  or  knitting  ma- 
chine, and  the  value  thereof;  twelfth,  every  pianoforte,  and  the  value 
thereof;  thirteenth,  every  melodeon  and  organ,  and  the  value  thereof; 
fourteenth,  every  franchise,  the  description  and  the  value  thereof;  fif- 
teenth, every  annuity  and  royalty,  the  description  and  the  value  thereof ; 
sixteenth,  every  patent  right,  the  description  and  value  thereof ;  seven- 
teenth, every  steamboat,  sailing  vessel,  wharf  boat,  barge  or  other  water 
craft,  and  the  value  thereof;  eighteenth,  the  value  of  merchandise  on 
hand ;  nineteenth,  the  value  of  material  and  manufactured  articles  on 
hand ;  twentieth,  the  value  of  manufacturer's  tools,  implements  and  ma- 
chinery (other  than  boilers  and  engines,  which  shall  be  listed  as  such)  ; 
twenty-first,  the  value  of  agricultural  tools,  implements  and  machinery; 
twenty-second,  the  value  of  gold  or  silver  plate  and  plated  ware ;  twenty- 
third,  the  value  of  diamonds  and  jewelry;  twenty-fourth,  the  amount  of 
moneys  of  bank,  banker,  broker,  or  stock-jobber;  twenty-fifth,  the  amounts 
of  credits  of  bank,  banker,  broker,  or  stock-jobber;  twenty-sixth,  the 
amount  of  moneys  of  other  than  bank,  banker,  broker,  or  stock-jobber; 
twenty-seventh,  the  amount  of  credits  of  other  than  bank,  l^anker,  broker, 
or  stock-jobber;  twenty-eighth,  the  amount  and  value  of  bonds  and 
stocks;  twenty-ninth,  the  amount  and  value  of  shares  of  capital  stock 
of  companies  and  associations  not  incorporated  by  the  laws  of  this  state; 
thirtieth,  the  value  of  property  such  person  is  required  to  list  as  a  pawn- 
broker;  thirty-first,  the  value  of  property  of  companies  and  corporations 
other  than  property  hereinbefore  enumerated;  thirty-second,  the  value  of 
bridge  property;  thirty-third,  the  value  of  property  of  saloons,  and  eating 
houses ;  thirty-fourth,  the  value  of  household  or  office  furniture  and 
property;  thirty-fifth,  the  value  of  investments  in  real  estate  and  improve- 
ments thereon  required  to  be  listed  under  this  Act ;  thirty-sixth,  the  value 
of  all  other  property  required  to  be  listed.* 

Several  of  the  items  of  this  schedule  need  explanation 
before  thev  become  intelligible.    Credits  are  defined  in  the 


*L.  1871-72,  pp.  7, 
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law  as  "every  claim  or  demand  for  money,  labor,  interest, 
or  other  valuable  things,  due  or  to  become  due,  not  in- 
cluding money  on  deposit,''^  But  Credits  of  hank,  hanker 
etc.  are  by  no  means  coordinate  with  Credits  of  other  than 
hank,  hanker  etc.  Bankers'  credits  are  arrived  at  by  the 
following  method :  from  "the  amount  of  checks  or  other 
cash  items"  (excluding  money  on  hand  or  in  transit  and 
funds  in  the  hands  of  others  subject  to  draft)  and  "the 
amount  of  bills  receivable,  discounted  or  purchased,  and 
other  credits  due  or  to  become  due,  including  amounts 
receivable  and  interest  paid  and  unpaid,"  is  subtracted 
"the  amount  of  all  deposits  made  with  them  by  other 
parties"  and  "the  amount  of  all  accounts  payable  other 
than  current  deposit  accounts."*^  Formerly  the  "amount 
of  checks  and  other  cash  items"  was  taxed  as  moneys 
and  was  therefore  not  subject  to  deduction/ 

The  item  of  Credits  of  other  than  hank,  hanker  etc., 
is  not  the  sum  total  of  all  the  valuable  claims  of  the  tax- 
payers who  are  not  in  the  banking  business,  for  before  a 
property  owner  sets  down  the  amount  of  his  credits,  he  is 
permitted  to  make  certain  deductions  for  debt. 

The  deductions  allowed  appear  to  be  more  sul)stantial 
than  the}'  really  are.  In  the  first  place  deductions  for  debts 
can  be  made  only  from  credits.^  Debts  can  not  be  used  to 
offset  any  other  property  on  the  assessment  roll.  Unless  a 
man  owns  something  which  falls  under  the  technical  defini- 
tion of  a  credit,  he  may  be  utterly  bankrupt  with  debts  and 
yet  unable  to  secure  a  deduction  from  his  assessment. 
Moreover,  not  all  debts  are  considered  valid  for  deduction 
purposes;  the  law  specifies  that  no  deduction  shall  be  al- 
lowed on  account  of  any  obligations  to  insurance  com- 
panies on  premiums  or  policies,  unpaid  subscriptions  to  re- 
ligious, charitable,  and  other  societies,  or  unpaid  install- 
ments on  the  capital  stock  of  any  corporation.  Finally, 
not  all  credits,  even,  may  be  offset  by  debts ;  it  is  provided 

5 Ibid.,  p.  68. 

^Ibid.,  p.  lo;  L.  1903,  p.  294. 

^L.  1871-72,  p.  9. 

'Ibid.,  pp.  8,  9. 
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that  no  deduction  shall  be  allowed  from  the  amount  of  any 
bonds,  stocks,  or  money  loaned.  Thus,  after  all  the  condi- 
tions have  been  met,  little  of  importance  except  book-ac- 
counts for  goods  sold  are  legally  subject  to  deduction  for 
debt. 

No  one  can  find  a  theoretical  justification  for  the 
policy  pursued  in  Illinois  in  the  deduction  of  debts.  For 
example,  money  due  in  payment  for  a  loan  is  a  credit  not 
subject  to  deduction.  Money  due  in  payment  for  goods  sold 
is  a  credit  also,  but  is  subject  to  deduction.  Such  distinc- 
tions must  base  whatever  justifications  they  may  have  on 
the  ground  of  expediency.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
local  tax  officials  say  that  these  distinctions  are  not  always 
observed  in  actual  practice.  Thus  notes  held  in  part  pay- 
ment for  land  are  many  times  declared  not  subject  to  de- 
duction for  debts. 

Moneys  of  bank,  hanker  etc.  are  described  as  "the 
amount  of  money  on  hand  or  in  transit,"  and  "the  amount 
of  funds  in  the  hands  of  other  banks,  bankers,  brokers,  or 
others,  subject  to  draft."^  Moreover,  the  figures  appearing 
under  the  Bank,  hanker  etc.  items  do  not  include  the  prop- 
erty of  the  state  and  national  banks  which  are  taxed  in  a 
different  manner.  ^^  The  other  items  of  the  schedule  of 
personal  proj^erty  need  no  explanation. 

Manner  of  Listing. 

Every  person  in  the  state  is  called  upon  annually  to 
list  his  personal  property.^  ^  When  intangible  personal 
property  is  to  be  assessed,  self-assessment  seems  almost  in- 
evitable. The  only  type  of  personal  property  which  the 
assessor  attempts  to  reach  without  the  aid  of  a  confession 
by  the  individual  property  owner,  is  the  stock  of  the  state 
and  national  banks.  A  particularly  archaic  provision  to 
continue  upon  the  statutes  of  a  woman  suffrage  state  is 
that  whicli  provides  that  the  property  of  a  wife  shall  be 
listed  "by  her  husband,  if  in  sound  mind;  if  not,  by  herself." 

^Cf.  supra,  pp.  128-129. 
'^'^ Infra,  p.  212. 
"L.  1871-72,  p.  3. 
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Since  1898,  property  lias  been  listed  in  April  and  May, 
witli  reference  to  the  amount  owned  on  April  first.^^ 
Formerly  the  assessments  had  been  made  one  month  later^ 
during  May  and  June.^^ 

The  general  rule  that  personal  property  is  listed  where 
the  owner  resides  is  not  adhered  to  in  all  cases.^^  Thus 
the  capital  stock  and  franchises  of  corporations  are  taxed 
where  the  principal  office  is  located;  in  case  the  owner 
of  live  stock  or  other  personal  property  connected  with  a 
farm  does  not  reside  on  it,  such  property  is  listed  where 
the  farm  lies  rather  than  where  the  owner  lives;  a  pur- 
chaser's interest  in  exempted  lands  is  taxed  where  the 
lands  are  situated;  water  craft  are  taxed  where  licensed; 
property  of  companies  such  as  banks,  bankers,  brokers, 
stock-jobbers,  etc.,  is  assessed  where  their  business  is  car- 
ried on;^^  Illinois  life  insurance  companies  are  taxed 
where,  according  to  the  articles  of  incorporation,  their  prin- 
cipal office  is  located,  unless  another  place  has  been  chos- 
en ;^®  gas  mains  and  pipes,  street  railway  tracks,  roads  and 
bridges  are  taxed  where  laid  or  located;  the  property  of 
stage,  express,  or  transportation  companies  is  taxed  where 
usually  kept. 

To  secure  the  listing  of  personal  property  the  law  pro- 
vides that  the  assessor  call  upon  each  resident  of  the 
state  during  the  assessment  period,  and  require  him  to 
fill  out  and  sign  an  itemized  schedule.^ '^  In  case  of  sick- 
ness or  absence  at  the  time  of  the  call,  a  blank  is  left  which 
is  to  be  filled  out  and  returned  to  the  assessor.  If,  for  any 
reason,  a  person  fails  to  fill  out  this  schedule,  he  must 
submit  to  taxation  on  the  basis  of  a  statement  made  out  by 
the  asessor  according  to  his  best  judgment  and  inform- 
ation.^^ 

J-L.  1898,  p.  36. 
^^L.  1871-72,  p.  3. 
'^*Ibid.,  pp.  4,  5,  6. 
i-'L.  1905,  p.  356. 

^^L.  1871-72,  pp.  2,  21.     For  this  schedule  see  supra,  p.  139. 
^^Ibid.,  p.  22. 
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OdfJis  and  Penalties. 

Before  1870  the  law  permitted,  and  since  1879  it  has 
required  that  the  assessor  administer  an  oath  to  every 
person  making  out  a  schedule.^ '^  He  may  also  examine 
under  oath  any  person  whom  he  may  suppose  to  have 
knowledge  of  the  personal  property  of  any  one  who  refuses 
to  till  out  his  schedule.-'-  Finally,  a  special  oath  is  pre- 
scribed in  cases  where  debts  are  presented  to  counterbal- 
ance credits.^^ 

The  assessor  is  supported  by  elaborate  penalties  in  his 
task  of  securing  the  listing  of  personal  pro])erty.  Since 
1870,  it  has  been  the  law  that  fifty  per  cent  shall  be  added 
to  the  assessor's  estimate  of  the  property  of  the  person  who 
refuses  to  make  out  a  schedule.'^-  Moreover,  refusal  to 
schedule  such  property  was  made  a  misdemeanor  punish- 
able by  tine.  If  a  person  swears  falsely  he  is  to  be  prose- 
cuted for  perjury .^^  In  case  property  is  discovered  which 
has  been  escaping  taxation  in  the  past,  back  taxes  with  ten 
per  cent  interest  are  to  be  collected.-^  By  the  law  of  1898 
the  person  who  turns  in  a  false  or  fraudulent  statement 
with  the  intention  of  defeating  or  evading  the  law  renders 
himself  liable  to  the  heavy  punishment  of  a  fine  of  |5,000 
and  imprisonment  for  one  year.-^  As  a  spur  to  the  zeal 
of  tlie  state's  attorney  in  prosecuting  such  cases,  a  special 


^^'Ibid.,  p.  8;  L.  1879,  P-  252. 

-"L.  1871-72,  p.  21. 

^^Ibid.,  p.  9. 

--L.  1879,  p.  252;  L.  1898,  p.  36. 

-3L.  1871-72,  p.  8. 

-*Ibid.,  pp.  64,  65.  The  force  of  this  section  was  partly  overcome  by 
a  decision  of  the  supreme  court  in  1885.  AUwood  v.  Cowen  et  al.  iii 
III.  481  (1885).  It  was  held  that  in  the  case  of  credits,  the  assessor  as- 
sumed a  judicial  position  and  that,  therefore,  his  act  could  not  be  re- 
viewed by  another  assessor  in  after  years.  But  actually  this  judicial 
activity  is  only  a  simple  arithmetical  calculation.  Every  person  who 
desires  a  deduction  for  debt  must  list  both  his  debts  and  credits ;  the 
assessor  merely  subtracts  the  one  from  the  other.  Cf.  The  People  v. 
Sellars,  179  III.  170  (1899). 

-^L.  1898,  p.  51.  By  a  law  of  1872  a  lighter  penalty  was  provided. 
L.  1871-72,  p.  17, 
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fee  of  twenty  dollars  for  each  conviction  together  with 
ten  per  cent  of  all  fines  collected  was  allowed.  Moreover, 
the  board  of  review^*^  has  power  to  call  witnesses,  assessors 
or  others,  and  to  inquire  of  them  as  to  the  correctness  of 
valuations.  Special  punishment  of  fine  and  imprisonment 
is  provided  for  the  assessor  who  breaks  his  pledge  to  assess 
all  property  according  to  the  law,  to  compel  every  person 
to  sign  and  swear  to  his  schedule,  and  for  the  assessor 
who  omits  to  list  property  or  undervalues  it.^^  A  fine 
is  prescribed  also  in  cases  where  fraudulent  statements  of 
deductions  are  made.^^ 

Surely  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  ask  for  more  strin- 
gent regulations  governing  the  listing  of  personal  property 
than  those  provided  in  the  code.  Ample  powers  seem  to  be 
given  the  assessors  to  compel  the  property  owners  to  de- 
clare their  taxable  goods.  Oaths,  fines,  penalties,  and 
powers  of  inquisition  are  supplied  him ;  and  if  the  assess- 
ment is  not  full  and  fair  it  would  seem  not  to  be  the  fault 
of  the  legislators  wdio  have  provided  the  authority  to  the 
local  administrative  officers.  A  brief  study  of  the  revenue 
law  is  enough  to  convince  anyone  that  the  fault  of  what- 
ever evil  conditions  may  exist  does  not  rest  there.  Either 
the  system  is  an  impossible  one  or  the  administrative 
officers,  because  of  inefficiency,  negligence,  or  cupidity, 
fail  in  their  duty. 

EFFICIENCY   OF  THE  PERSONAL  PROPERTY  ASSESSMENT. 

In  considering  the  taxation  of  personal  property, 
especially  of  intangible  personal  property,  the  discussion 
necessarily  assumes  a  character  as  complex  as  that  of  the 
famous  Pooh-Bah.  Whether  a  statement  is  true  or  false  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  point  of  view;  it  makes  all  the 
difference  in  the  world  whether  one  speaks  as  Chancellor 
of  the  Excliequer  or  as  Attorney  General.  It  seemed, 
when  the  question  w-as  considered  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  statutes  that  personal  property  was  taxed  in  Illinois, 

-^Cf.  infra,  p.  173  et  seq. 
27L.  1898,  p.  39- 
28L.  1871-72,  p.  9. 
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for  as  lias  been  seen  it  would  be  difficult  to  devise  a  more 
strinj^eut  set  of  penalties,  oaths,  and  instructions  than 
those  prescribed  for  the  taxation  of  such  property  in  the 
present  revenue  law.  But  the  matter  takes  on  a  different 
aspect  when  viewed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
and  from  the  amount  of  revenue  brought  in  the  treasury 
from  the  tax  on  personal  property,  one  would  be  inclined 
to  discount  the  evidence  of  tlie  statute  book. 

In  taking  up  the  examination  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
law  it  is  interesting  to  recall  that  one  of  the  prime  causes 
of  tlie  revamping  of  the  revenue  law  in  1872  was  to  secure 
the  listing  of  this  particular  kind  of  property.  When  the 
governor  sent  a  message  to  the  legislature  urging  a  revision 
of  the  revenue  law,  he  enclosed  as  an  argument  a  letter 
from  the  state  auditor  which  said  that  "the  first  necessity 
for  an  immediate  and  radical  change  and  revision"  of  the 
revenue  law  grew  out  of  "the  undeniable  and  admitted 
fact"  that  the  great  mass  of  intangible  personal  property 
escaped  taxation;  |150,000,000  of  such  property,  he  be- 
lieved, escaped  the  assessors  each  year.-'^  It  must  be  con- 
ceded that  the  legislature  was  not  backward  in  its  response. 
It  gave  the  state  a  code  which  should  have  succeeded  in 
reaching  personal  property  if  any  code  depending  upon 
self-assessment,  oaths,  and  penalties  could  be  successful. 
But  after  a  trial  of  forty  years  it  is  evident  that  the  at- 
tempt has  been  a  failure. 

In  seeking  to  test  the  efficiency  of  the  assessors,  one 
difficulty  presents  itself  at  the  very  outset  in  that  the 
data  furnished  in  the  auditors'  reports  are  not  well  adapted 
for  the  jiurpose.  The  assessment  figures  are  not  in  a  form 
easily  comparable  with  the  estimates  of  true  values  ob- 
tainable from  other  sources.  Thus  under  the  item  of 
Credits  of  Banks,  Bankers  etc.  are  given  merely  the  results 
of  deducting  certain  debits  from  certain  credits,  none  of 
the  original  terms  being  supplied.  The  figures  given  under 
Credits  of  other  than  Banks,  Bankers  etc.  are  also  result- 
ants, no  specification  being  made  of  the  fund  subject  to 

-^Reports,  27  G.  A.,  1871,  III,   lor. 
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deduction  for  debts.  Moreover,  no  distinction  is  drawn 
between  the  various  kinds  of  credits — mortgages,  notes, 
book-accounts  etc.  Moneys  of  other  than  Banks,  Bankers 
etc.  represent  not  only  cash  which  tax  payers  may  have  on 
hand  but  wliatever  money  they  may  have  on  deposit  in  the 
various  banks.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  these  conditions 
make  precise  statements  about  the  efficiency  of  the  assess- 
ment of  intangible  property  very  difficult.  But  as  it  hap- 
pens this  is  not  particularly  important,  as  the  evasion  and 
undervaluation  is  so  gross  as  to  render  precise  statements 
superfluous.  After  making  every  possible  allowance  for 
indeterminate  factors  the  assessment,  as  will  be  shown, 
appears  still  to  be  extremely  inefficient. 


Mortgages  and  Credits. 

It  has  seemed  well  to  examine  in  detail  several  items 
on  the  schedule  of  personal  property  as  test  probes  of 
the  efficiency  of  the  assessment.  As  an  example  of  the 
assessment  of  intangible  personal  property,  the  item  which 
appears  in  the  auditor's  reports  as  Credits  of  other  than 
Bank,  Banker,  Broker,  Stockjohher  has  been  chosen  as  the 
first  to  be  examined.  All  property  owners  except  banks, 
bankers,  brokers  etc.  are  expected  to  list  their  credits 
under  this  head.  Credits  do  not  include  bonds  and  stocks 
and  money  on  deposit ;  they  do  include  all  other  claims  or 
demands  for  anything  of  value  except  in  so  far  as  these 
claims  are  counterbalanced  by  debts.  It  will  be  recalled^^ 
that  some  credits,  such  as  those  for  money  loaned,  are 
not  liable  to  deduction  and  some  debts  are  not  available 
for  counterbalancing  credits.  The  amounts  returned  to 
the  state  auditor  under  this  head  should,  then,  include  the 
total  amount  of  all  money  loaned  as  well  as  all  other 
valuable  claims  not  cancelled  by  bona  fide  debts.  Table 
10  gives  the  assessed  value  of  this  class  of  credits  for 
the  years  mentioned. 

^^Supra,  pp.  140- 141. 
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TABLE  lo. 

Assessed  Value  of  Credits,  Not  Including  Bankers'  Credits,  1875-1912. 

Entire  State  Cook  County 

1875  $24,018,237  $    146,124 

1880  17,680,302  211,815 

1885  13,102,498  250,239 

1890  11,175,380  190,535 

1895  10,342,774  67,660 

1900  22,181,440  2,819,312 

1905  21,467,724  2,751,212 

1906  22,720,543  3,463,790 

1907  25,866,300  5,803,866 

1908  21,418,528  1,357,322 

1909  45,464,043  10,852,991 

1910  38,681,356  4,063,277 

1911  37,738,112  4,194,186 

1912  38,561,691  5.090,345 

One  needs  only  to  glance  over  the  amounts  of  credits 
assessed  rear  by  year  to  realize  that  undervaluation  or 
evasion  exists  to  a  considerable  degree.  What  other  reason- 
able explanation  can  be  made  when  upon  investigation  one 
discovers  a  drop  from  nearl}^  thirty-six  millions  in  1873  to 
less  than  eleven  millions  in  1892?  In  1898,  just  before 
the  new  revenue  law  went  into  effect,  the  assessment  of 
credits  was  scarcely  one-third  what  it  had  been  twenty-five 
years  before — and  during  that  time  the  population  of  the 
state  had  nearly  doubled. 

In  1899,  with  the  introduction  of  a  law  which  legal- 
ized undervaluation  by  authorizing  an  assessment  on  the 
basis  of  twenty  per  cent  of  true  value,  but  which  at  the 
same  time  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  assessors,  the 
returns  leaped  from  twelve  millions  to  twenty-six  and  a 
half  million.  Again,  although  the  increase  of  the  figures 
for  1909  over  1908  must  be  ascribed  in  part  to  the  law 
changing  the  valuation  from  the  one-fifth  to  the  one-third 
basis,  this  line  of  explanation  will  not  account  for  the 
increase  in  the  Cook  County  returns  from  a  little  over 
one  million  to  nearly  eleven  millions.  Who  would  stand 
sponsor  for  the  statement  that  in  one  year,  from  1909  to 
1910,  the  credits  in  Cook  County  decreased  in  value  from 
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eleven  million  to  four  million  dollars?  More  than  one 
hundred  times  as  much  credits  were  taxed  in  1899  as  in 
1895.  After  comparing  the  return  of  eleven  millions  in 
1909  with  the  |67,660  assessed  in  1895,  or  with  the  |80,- 
101  assessed  in  1897,  or  even  with  the  five  millions  assessed 
in  1912,  any  reasonable  mind  will  be  convinced  that  a  great 
many  mortgages  in  Cook  County  escaped  the  assessor's 
net  in  those  years. 

Another  test  of  undervaluation  and  evasion  is  secured 
by  contrasting  the  assessments  of  the  various  counties. 
In  a  state  like  Illinois  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  at 
least  as  many  credits  are  owned  by  city  people  as  by  those 
who  live  in  the  agricultural  districts.  It  is  probable  that 
the  current  of  borrowed  money  is  even  stronger  from  the 
city  toward  the  country  than  vice  versa.  Such  statistics 
as  are  available  for  Illinois  seem  to  bear  out  this  assump- 
tion.^^ Therefore  Cook  County,  the  city  county  of  the 
state,  should  have  a  per  capita  assessment  of  credits  at 
least  as  large  as  the  agricultural  counties.  But  as  is  dem- 
onstrated by  the  material  presented  in  Table  11,  the 
returns  from  Cook  County  are  unable  to  stand  this  test. 
Indeed  in  only  one  year,  1899,  did  it  bear  its  share  of  the 
burden,  population  being  taken  as  the  test  of  the  amount 
owned  in  the  different  communities.  In  every  other  year 
the  returns  from  Cook  County  show  evidence  of  evasion. 
The  most  startling  figures  are  those  for  1895.  At  this  time 
Cook  County  contained  one-third  of  the  population  of  the 
state  and  yet  listed  but  one  one-hundred-and  fifty-fourth  of 
the  credits  assessed  for  taxation.  The  showing  for  many 
other  years  is  almost  as  poor.  In  1908  about  seventy-five 
cents  worth  of  credits  ($.738)  was  listed  for  each  person  in 
Cook  County,  while  nearly  six  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents 
worth  (|6.72)  was  listed  for  each  person  outside  of  Cook 
County,  In  that  year  Winnebago  County  listed  almost 
as  man}^  credits  as  Cook  County ;  the  population  of  Winne- 
bago County  is  less  than  fifty  thousand;  that  of  Chicago 
is  over  two  million,  three  hundred  thousand.      However, 

*iC/.  Report  of  the  Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1888. 
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considerable  improvement  is  apparent  in  the  distribution 
between  counties  since  1898. 


TABLE  II 

Comparison   of  Cook   County  with   the  Remainder  of  the   State  in 

Respect  to  the  Assessed  Value  of  Credits,  Not  Including 

Bankers'  Credits,  1873-1912. 


Population  Ratios 

1870   6:1 

1880 

4:1 

1890   2:1 
Assessment  Ratios 

1900 

1.6:1 

1910 

1.3:1 

1880 

83:1 

1890  57:1 

1900 

7 

1910 

9:1 

I88I 

19:1 

1891  79:1 

1901 

5 

1911 

8:1 

1882 

28:1 

1892  88:1 

1902 

4 

1912 

7:1 

1873  78 

1883 

165:1 

1893  74:1 

1903 

6 

1874  78 

1884 

68:1 

1894  21:1 

1904 

5 

1875  164 

1885 

Si:i 

1895  153:1 

1905 

7 

1876  142 

1886 

42:1 

1896  126:1 

1906 

5 

1877  253 

1887 

103:1 

1897  127:1 

1907 

4 

1878  115 

1888 

95:1 

1898   8:1 

1908 

15 

1879  143 

1889 

85:1 

1899   2:1 

1909 

3 

Thus  far,  merely  the  internal  evidence  of  the  auditors' 
reports  has  been  presented.  These  reports  show  only  the 
property  which  has  been  assessed.  Therefore,  as  yet, 
nothing  definite  has  been  shown  about  the  property  which 
should  have  been  assessed.  Here  help  was  secured  from 
the  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  made  in  1888, 
which  contains  data  on  the  mortgage  indebtedness  of  the 
state  in  the  years  1880  and  1887.  It  happens  that  this 
report  contains  most  of  the  data  necessary  for  making 
the  proper  deductions  from  the  gross  amount  of  mortgages 
in  force,  thus  furnishing  a  figure  truly  comparable  with 
the  assessment.  Although  the  data  are  old,  they  never- 
theless have  a  present  day  significance. 

As  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  Table  12  the  first 
item  to  be  substracted  is  that  of  mortgages  for  deferred 
payments,  such  mortgages,  according  to  the  letter  of  the 
law,  being  eligible  to  deduction  for  debts.  Although  in 
actual  practice  few  deductions  are  allowed  from  such 
credits,  in  order  to  be  very  conservative  all  of  them  are 
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TABLE   12 

Taxable  Mortgages  in  i88o  and  1887  in  Cook  County  and  Entire  State. 

Entire   State  Cook  County 

1880  1887  1880  1887 

I.  Mortgages   in    force 

(a)     $196,656,074    $402,053,118    $  64,156,754    $220,603,230 

Deductions 

2.  Mortgages     for 

deferred  pay- 
ments,  (b)  36,396,957   104,176,179    10,109,304   60,377,848 

3.  Mortgages     for 

money  loaned, 
owned  by 
non-residents 
(c)     21,936,152        30,935,515  6,268,329        13,283,899 

4.  Mortgages  own- 

ed by  building 
and  loan  as- 
sociations(d)        1,025,176        20,449,352  212,949  9,569,408 


Total    deduc- 
tions   $  59,358,285    $155,561,046    $  16,590,582    $  83,231.155 

5.  Total  taxable  mort- 

gages   $137,297,789    $246,492,072    $  47,566,172    $137,372,075 

6.  Assessed    value    of 

Credits    of    Other 

than    Bank,   etc $  17,680,302    $  12.160,825     $       211,815    $       117,170 

(a)  Item  i.  Mortgages  in  force,  was  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
mortgages  in  force  recorded  during  the  year  by  their  average  length  of 
term,  a  method  criticised  by  J.  P.  Dunn,  Jr.  {Political  Science  Quarterly, 
V,  7:i),  but  one  which  is  accurate  enough  for  this  purpose. 

{b)  Item  2,  Mortgages  for  deferred  payments,  includes  unaccrued 
interest,  as  does  also  Item  4,  Mortgages  owned  by  building  and  loan  asso- 
ciations. Sufficient  data  for  eliminating  the  interest  in  these  two  items 
are  not  supplied  in  the  report. 

(c)  Item  3,  Mortgages  for  money  loaned,  owned  by  non-residents, 
was  obtained  from  the  figures  given  in  the  report  for  all  mortgages  held 
by  non-residents.  The  average  term  of  a  mortgage  of  this  class  for  1880 
is  not  given  in  the  report.  It  is  assumed  that  it  was  the  same  for  1880 
as  for  1887.  It  would  not  be  proper  to  subtract  all  mortgages  held  by 
non-residents,  for  some  of  these  have  already  been  subtracted  in  the  Item 
2,  Mortgages  for  deferred  payments.  It  was  assumed  that  the  same  pro- 
portion of  mortgages  for  deferred  payments  was  held  by  both  residents 
and  non-residents.     Following  this  assumption  the  figure  in  the  table  was 
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considered  in  the  calculation  to  be  blotted  out  by  decla- 
rations of  debt. 

The  second  item  subtracted,  mortgages  owned  by 
non-residents,  is  also  over-conservative,  for  many  mort- 
gages on  property  in  other  states  were  owned  by  residents 
of  Illinois — perhaps  as  many  as  the  Illinois  mortgages 
owned  by  non-residents. 

But  the  figures  as  they  stand  after  the  foregoing 
substractions  still  include  the  mortgages  of  banks  and 
other  such  institutions  whose  credits  are  listed  under  a 
different  form.  I*erhaps  the  most  important  of  these  com- 
panies, and  the  only  ones  for  which  information  is  ob- 
tainable, are  the  building  and  loan  associations;  their 
mortgages  are  according!}'  subtracted  also. 

The  figures  obtained  after  making  all  these  deduc- 
tions, represent  the  value  of  the  mortgages  which  should 
have  been  listed  in  1880  and  1887.^-  It  will  be  recalled 
that  tlie  item  of  the  auditors'  reports  with  which  these 
figures  are  to  be  compared,  is  supposed  to  include  not  only 
these  mortgages  but  also  notes  not  recorded,  accounts, 
mortgages  for  deferred  payment,  mortgages  in  other  states 
owned  by  citizens  of  Illinois,  and  every  other  demand  for 
a  valuable  thing,  not  cancelled  by  debts.  The  assessed 
value  of  credits  should  have  been,  then,  considerably  larger 
than  the  total  value  of  the  taxable  mortgages.  But  in 
1880,  as  is  shown  in  the  table,  when  there  were  over  one 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  millions  of  taxable  mortgages 
alone  in  the  state,  the  assessors  were  able  to  find  only 
about  eighteen  millions  of  all  kinds  of  credits.  In  the  same 
year  when  there  were  nearly  forty-eight  millions  in  mort- 

arrived  at  by  using  the  following  proportion  :  the  total  amount  of  mort- 
gages is  to  the  total  amount  of  mortgages  for  money  loaned  as  the  total 
amount  of  mortgages  executed  to  non-residents  is  to  the  amount  of  mort- 
gages for  money  loaned  executed  to  non-residents,  or  x. 

(d)  No  average  terms  being  given  for  i88o,  those  for  1887  were 
used.  A  proportion  similar  to  that  used  in  Item  3,  w^as  resorted  to  in 
this  case  in  order  to  eliminate  the  mortgages  for  deferred  payments  be- 
longing to  building  and  loan  associations. 

^-No  account  is  taken  of  the  fact  that  some  mortgages  given  to  resi- 
dents of  Illinois  are  afterw^ards  transferred  to  non-residents. 
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gages  which  should  have  been  taxed  in  Cook  County,  the 
assessed  value  of  all  credits  in  this  county  was  only  $211,- 
815.  The  figures  for  1887  are  even  more  unfavorable. 
By  that  time  the  taxable  mortgage  value  for  the  entire 
state  had  risen  to  |246,  402,  072,  but  the  assessed  value  of 
credits  had  actually  fallen  over  five  millions  from  the  1880 
figure — to  112,160,825.  In  Cook  County,  it  would  appear 
from  the  assessors'  returns,  the  total  value  of  credits  was 
only  |117,170.  But  in  that  very  year  the  taxable  mortgages 
alone  amounted  in  this  county  to  |137,372,075.  This 
meant  that  in  Cook  County  the  assessment  efficiency  was 
about  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent.  Or,  to  state  it  in  another 
way,  about  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  mortgages  out 
of  each  one  thousand  escaped  taxation.  It  is  true  that 
real  estate  and  property  in  general  were  considerably  un- 
dervalued at  this  time.  But  mortgages,  when  reached 
by  the  assessor,  are  seldom  greatl}^  undervalued  and  there- 
fore the  great  bulk  of  the  discrepancies  between  real  and 
assessed  values  must  be  ascribed  to  evasion. ^^ 

It  is  not  difficult  to  make  a  rough  estimate  of  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  law  at  the  present  time.  The  assessment 
in  1912  was  about  thirty-eight  and  one  half  million  dollars 
as  compared  with  the  twelve  million  in  1887.  What  the 
increase  in  taxable  mortgages  has  been  can  only  be  con- 
jectured; but  material  gathered  in  Jo  Daviess  County 
between  1900  and  1906  shows  that  in  this  single  county 
the  value  of  the  mortgages  subject  to  taxation  had  about 
trebled. ^^  If  this  were  true  for  the  entire  state,  it  would 
indicate  that  the  taxation  of  credits  in  Illinois  at  the 
present  time  is  but  little  less  a  farce  than  it  was  in  the 
eighties.  Indeed,  the  testimony  of  the  officers  who  enforce 
the  law  confirms  this  view.  The  special  counsel  for  the 
board  of  review  of  Champaign  County,  in  a  recent  campaign 
against  tax  dodgers,  declared  that  not  one  mortgage  in 

33This  statement  assumes  that  the  mortgages  recorded  in  Cook  County, 
except  those  owned  by  residents  of  other  states,  were  owned  by  Chi- 
cagoans. 

^*Wisconsin  Tax  Commission  Report,  1907,  p.  339. 
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twenty  was  taxed  and  the  county  treasurer  bore  him  out 
in  this  estimate. 

A  very  interesting  way  to  become  enlightened 
about  the  efficiency  of  mortgage  taxation  is  to  attend  a 
hearing  of  a  county  board  of  review.  There  you  find 
that  about  the  only  person  who  lists  a  mortgage  is 
the  man  whose  property  has  recently  been  acquired 
through  inheritance  and  whose  possessions  are  known 
to  the  assessor  because  of  the  recently  probated  will,, 
or  perhaps  an  occasional  woman,  who,  terrified  by 
an  order  to  appear  before  the  board,  trembling  admits  that 
she  owns  a  mortgage,  and  submits  to  a  tax  which  takes 
from  her  nearly  half  of  her  interest.  Sometimes  the  re- 
viewers do  not  even  bother  to  summon  skillful  business 
men  whom  they  know  to  have  mortgages  and  who  are 
conversant  with  the  rules  of  the  game.  Indeed  the  manner 
of  some  of  the  officials  would  indicate  that  they  consider 
it  more  or  less  of  a  joke  when  a  person  is  foolish  enough 
to  admit  that  he  is  the  owner  of  credits. 

Of  odds  and  ends,  therefore,  is  the  item  of  credits 
made  up.  Instead  of  the  great  mass  of  evidences  of  debt 
which  the  law  seeks  to  tax  under  this  head,  only  an  oc- 
casional mortgage  is  reached.  It  w^ould  seem  that  forty 
years  was  a  sufficiently  long  time  to  experiment  with  the 
self-assessment  system  of  intangible  personal  property. 
The  result  of  the  experiment  is  known  to  all  who  have 
made  the  slightest  inquiry  into  the  situation;  there  is  no 
one  bold  enough  to  pretend  that  it  has  been  a  success. 
The  violent  fluctuations  from  year  to  year  in  the  assessed 
values,  the  wide  differences  between  the  returns  from  va- 
rious counties,  the  great  disparity  between  the  assessment 
values  and  the  estimates  of  the  actual  values  of  taxable 
credits,  and  the  testimony  of  common  observation  all 
condemn  the  present  plan  for  extracting  a  revenue  from 
this  class  of  intangible  personal  property. 

Bankers'  Credits. 
The  next  item  used  as  a  test  of  the  success  of  the 
property    tax    in    reaching    personal    property    is    called 
Credits  of  Bank,  Banker,  Broker,  Stock-jobber.    This  item 
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is  an  excellent  example  of  the  complicated  nature  of  many 
of  the  provisions  of  the  law  which  the  local  oflflcials  are 
called  upon  to  administer.  As  has  already  been  ex- 
plained,^^ it  is  very  different  in  content  from  the  item 
just  considered.  Table  13  shows  the  values  assessed 
under  this  head  for  selected  years. 

TABLE  13. 
Assessed  Value  of  Bankers'  Credits,  1875-1912. 

Entire  State  Cook  County 

187s    $1,953,223  $   349,573 

1880   1,414.971  55,342 

1885    1,337,114  105,610 

1890   1,050,489  30,308 

1895    1,724,611  12,225 

1900   1,919,722  236,366 

1905    3,539,058  233,013 

1906  2,173,885  286,069 

1907   3,872,426  247,924 

1908    3,902,282  229,073 

1909  'i,1'2.2,y72  481,619 

1910    7,180,020  1,686,397 

1911    8,375,682  2,559,073 

1912    7.819.935  1,257,024 

The  insignificance  of  these  amounts  together  with  the 
fact  that  the  item  is  obviously  intended  to  gather  up  the 
left-overs,  makes  extended  comment  inadvisable.  A  few 
points  may  be  noted,  however,  as  being  indicative  of  the 
general  inefficiency  of  the  assessment.  Thus  the  bank 
credits  reported  in  1892  from  Cook  county,  including  Chi- 
cago, amounted  to  the  miserly  sum  of  |8,200.  Between 
1898  and  1899  they  jumped  from  ^12,180  to  |1,919,433. 
The  sudden  rise  in  1899  was  probably  due  to  the  change 
in  the  revenue  law  of  that  year,  wliicli  did  not  redefine 
credits  but  mereh'  modified  the  assessment  nmchinery. 
Changes  in  tlie  law  which  one  would  expect  to  see  clearly 
reflected  in  the  assesment  returns  seem  to  have  had  little 
or  no  effect.  Thus  the  law  of  1901  exempting  banks  incor- 
porated under  the  state  law  caused  no  falling  off  in  the 
assessment  values;  tliis  would  seem  to  indicate  tliat  the 

^^Supra,  p.  140. 
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TABLE  u 

Calculation  of  the  Net  Taxable  Credits  of  the  State  Banks  of 
Chicago  on  June  5,  1893  (a) 

Balance  of 
Gross  Tax-  Deductions         Net  Tax- 

able Credits      Deductions      over  Credits     able  Credits 

1.  Bank    of    Com- 

merce     $1,309,115.96    $1,586,973.39    $    277,857.43     

2.  Bank  of  Illinois 

3.  Central   Trust 

and      Savings 

Bank    355,815-33         198,313-57     $    157,501.76 

4.  Chicago      City 

Bank    162,869.30  54,226.95      108,642.35 

5.  Chicago  Trust 

and      Savings 

Bank    829,113.67         404,133.23     424,980.44 

6.  Com  m  e  r  c  i  a  1 

Loan  and  Trust 

Co 1,134,434.06         956,142.35      178,291.71 

7.  Corn     Exchange 

Bank    7.043,022.79      7,857,974.15         814,951.36     

8.  Dime    Savings 

Bank    480.856.76         503,438.62  22,581.86     

9.  Garden     City 

Banking     and 

Trust    Co 1,081,646.30      1,051,279.22     30,367.08 

10.  Globe      Savings 

Bank    693.278.42         649,721.59     43.556.83 

11.  Home     Savings 

Bank    236.751.59         315,546.78  78,795-19     

12.  Homestead 

Loan        and 

Guaranty    Co 264.050.00  21,862.93      242,187.07 

13.  Illinois    Trust 

and      Savings 

Bank    15,015,375.97     18,856.185.58      3.840,809.61      

14.  Industrial    Bank 

of  Chicago 271,995.79         i2g,-jz-7.zz     142,258.46 

15.  Interna  t  i  0  n  a  1 

Bank    1,406,957-31         958,592.89     448,364.42 

16.  Merchants  State 

Bank    25,000.00      25,000.00 

(a).     Compiled  from  the  reports  to  the  Auditor. 
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TABLE  14 — Continued 

Balance  of 
Gross  Tax-  Deductions        Net  Tax- 

able Credits      Deductions     over  Credits     able  Credits 

17.  Milwaukee  Ave. 

State    Bank 759,983-64         590.014.31      169.969-33 

18.  Northwes  tern 

Bond       and 

Trust    Co 722,076.42         646.349.47     75.7-26.95 

19.  Royal   Trust  Co.     884,368.60         53i, 154-53     353.2i4-07 

20.  South     Side 

State  Bank 107.502.49  18,202.65     89,299.84 

21.  State    Bank    of 

Chicago  2.087,165.85      2,101,863.54  14,697.69     

22.  The   American 

Trust  and  Sav- 
ings   Bank 3,937.478.98      4,876,751.57         939!-272.59     

23.  The     Hibernian 

Banking  Asso- 
ciation      2,962,716.02      .2.954,354-53     8,361.49 

24.  The    Merchants 

Loan       and 

Trust    Co 9,456,229.52     10,517.370.85       1,061,141.33     

25.  The    Northern 

Trust    Co 4,264,573.75       5,849.280.90       1,584.707-15     

26.  The     Prairie 

State     Savings 

and  Trust  Co....  1,458,853.54      2,283,862.65         825,009.11      _ 

27.  Union     Trust 

Co 2,148,769.14      3.074,530.16         9^25,761.02     


Total  Xet  Taxable  Credits $2,497,721.80 

credits  of  the  state  banks  had  not  been  reached  for  taxa- 
tion. The  hiw  of  1903  chissing  sums  in  the  liands  of  other 
banks  subject  to  draft  and  certain  cash  items  as  credits 
seems  to  have  had  little  effect  t(nvard  increasing;  the  as- 
sessment. Indeed,  the  amount  returned  in  1906  was 
smaller  than  that  returned  in  1902  (|2,173,8S5,  as  com- 
pared with  5?2,S00,411). 

In  attempting  to  secure  a  figure  with  which  to  com- 
pare the  sum  returned  as  bank  credits,  recourse  was  made 
to  the  reports  of  the  state  banks  to  the  auditor  in   his 
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cupjjcily  Jis  lunik  exjiiiiiiici'.  One  c;!^!!!;!!  ion  wns  iii;hJ<; 
from  (Im'  I'cporls  of  .Iiiiic  ;"),  ISIK{,  ;iim1  anollici-  from  rcportH 
rendered  on  Api-il  27,  WHH).''''  'IMic  repofl,  mji(Je  on  ilie 
date  nearoHt  I  Ik*  JisscssHmenl,  day  was  chosen  Itnl,  in  (!aeh 
caH(^  it  fell  Horm;  days  away,  and  dnrin^  lliis  tiimi  it  \h  poH- 
Hibl(^  that  the  (inures  in  the  hard<  stat(!m(!nls  ehanj^ed  (juite 
radically.  Tlic  rcsiiKs  of  (liese  calculations,  therefore, 
should  be  acc('j)(('d  willi  lin'sc  fads  in  mind. 

I'.y  referrin^^  to  Table  II  it  will  be  loiind  I  hat  in  ISlKi 
th(!  stat(;  bardv's  of  (!liica;i,o  had  net  taxable  ci-e(Jits  to  the 
amonnt  of  |2,4 07,72 1.«(),  acconlin<,'  lo  their  slatementH  of 
eondition  made  tliir(y-six  days  before  llie  <la(e  of  assesH- 
ment.  The  credits  for  all  the  slate  banks,  for  all  the  pri- 
vate baid<s,  brokers  etc.,  in  Cook  Connty,  indndin*;'  Chi- 
caf^o,  wen;  assessed  that  year  at  |22,.*{7r).  I'roperty  in 
pjeneral  at  this  time  was  nnd<'rvalned  j^reatly,  bnt  it  vc- 
(piires  a  ^reat  d(;^re(;  of  nnd<-rvaliiat  ion  to  (!X[)lain  how 
two  and  one-half  million  in  credits  conid  be  listed  at 
twenty  thonsarid  dollars.  1'liese  li^iirc^s  would.  S(;(Mu  to 
indicate  evasion  of  the  j.^rM)Ssest  lype.'^ 

■'•"'I  lie  tc-sts  wore  made  on  iIh^sc  jiartii  iilar  dates  for  llicsc  reasons. 
The  (irst  was  made  from  1893  flata  in  order  to  clieek  the  results  of  the 
Report  of  the  I'uraiu  of  Labor  Statistics  (cf.  note  .37).  The  year 
ifXX)  was  chosen  for  tlie  second  test  because  it  is  prohahly  the  most  nor- 
mal of  recent  years.  In  iHr/j  the  new  revenue  law  went  into  eff(;ct  and 
in  !'/>!  the  state  hanks  were  exempted  from  making?  their  returns  in  this 
form.     /..   1901,  p.  266. 

""In  a  report  on  taxation,  puhlished  as  a  part  of  the  Kcporl  of  the 
Bureau  of  fjihor  SUilislics  for  1%!,  the  followin^f  tahle  is  given  to  show 
the  efficiency  of  the  assessment  of  hank  credits.  The  table  is  comjjiled 
from  a  report  to  the  auditor  showing  the  condition  of  the  state  banks  in 
Chicago  on  June  5,  1H93  (p.  34),  anfl  is  rei)roduced  exactly,  no  attempt 
being  made  to  eliminate  errors. 

Resources   of   'J'wenty-Seven   Chicago   Banks   as   Shown   by  the   Auditor's 

Heport. 

Loans    and    Discounts $59  99.S>7i,'5.29 

Bonds  and  Stocks  (other  than  U.  S.) f<,099,4.S0.78 

Overfirafts    101,605.00 

Total  Taxalfle  Credits $68,196,851.07 
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In  1900,  on  the  other  hand,  the  assessment  figures  tell 
a  somewhat  different  story.  This  is  evident  from  Table  15. 
On  April  27,  twenty-seven  days  after  the  assessment  date 
of  that  year,  the  net  taxable  credits  of  twenty-five  state 
banks  in  Chicago  were  |568,700.49  according  to  the  bank 
statements.  The  bank  credits  reported  for  taxation  from 
Cook  County  on  April  1  of  that  year  were  valued  at  |236,- 
366.  But  this  valuation  was  avowedly  on  the  one-fifth 
basis,  so  that  it  should  be  multiplied  by  five  to  get  the  real 
cash  value  of  the  credits  assessed.  From  this  it  appears 
that  twenty-five  state  banks  in  Chicago  had  one-half  the 
whole  amount  of  credits  listed  for  all  the  bankers,  brokers, 

Subject  to  the  following  deductions : 

Savings  Deposits  $21,275,598.93 

Individual   Deposits  33,578,645.52 

Demand  Certif.  of  Deposit 2,049,027.18 

Time  Certif.  of  Deposit 3,686,203.97 

Certified  Checks  852,145.65 

Cashier's    Checks   498,367.74 

Due  to  Other  Banks 5,132,847.11 

Re-discounts   65,909.72 

Total  deductions  $67,138,745.82 

Net  Taxable  Credits,  June  5,  1893 1,058,105.25 

Net  Credits  Listed,  May  i,  1894 10,000.00 

Difference    1,048,105.25 

The  errors  in  this  table  are  so  serious  as  to  make  it  utterly  worthless. 
First  of  all,  the  item  of  Bonds  and  Stocks  should  not  be  included  among 
the  credits,  for  the  law  provides  that  these  securities  shall  be  listed  as  a 
separate  item  on  the  assesment  roll  and  that  no  deduction  shall  be  al- 
lowed from  them.  The  subtraction  of  this  item  leaves  no  balance  of 
taxable  credits  at  all. 

But  much  more  serious  than  this  first  criticism  is  the  one  which  must 
be  made  against  the  general  method  employed.  The  table  is  merely  a 
computation  made  from  the  sum  totals  of  the  various  items  included  in 
the  statements  of  the  twenty-seven  banks.  But  the  assessor  does  not  treat 
the  banks  collectively.  Instead  of  taking  them  as  a  group  as  is  done  in 
this  statement,  he  assesses  each  one  individually.  Therefore  in  order  to 
make  a  fair  comparison,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  net  taxable  credits 
for  each  individual  bank,  add  them  together  and  contrast  with  the  credits 
assessed.  By  this  method  (c/.  Table  14)  even  more  startling  results  are 
obtained  than  were  presented  in  the  report. 
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and  the  stock-jobbers  in  Cook  Coimtj — a  statenieut  whicli 
on  the  face  of  it  reveals  no  great  undervaluation  or  evasion. 
It  appears  then  that,  although  the  evidence  in  regard 
to  the  assessments  of  the  credits  of  bankers  is  somewhat 
conflicting  and  inconclusive,  it  is  probable  that  underval- 
uation and  evasion  are  to  be  found  here  to  a  considerable 
degree. 

TABLE  15. 

Calculation  of  the  Net  Taxable  Credits  of  the  State  Banks  of  Cook 
County  on  April  27,  1900. (a) 

Gross  Tax-  Balance  of         Net  Tax- 

able Credits      Deductions       Deductions     able  Credits 

Avenue   State   Bank, 

Oak   Park  $    108,753.05     $    224,940.27     $    116,187.22 

Bank     of     Chicago 
Heights    131,451.09         188,339.26  56,888.17 

Bank  of  Harvej' 105,907.73         171,149.43  65,241.70 

Chicago   City    Bank..      546.703.56  501,587.74  $     45,115.82 

Foreman        Brothers 

Banking  Co 2,573,144.62       2,160,05308  413,091.04 

Garden    City    Bank- 
ing and  Trust  Co.  2,025,473.39      2,332,622.44         307,149.05 

Hibernian      Banking 

Association  4,890,160.79       7,294,309.78       2,404,148.99 

Home    Savings  Bank  1,291,725.28       1,291,725.28 

Illinois     Trust     and 
Savings   Bank   34,905,790.61     59,601,610.24    24,695,819.63 

La      Grange      State 

Bank  112,658.76  128,164.81  15,506.05 

Lemont  State  Bank..        15,023.70  23,060.33  8,036.63 

Milwaukee  Ave. 

State   Bank 1,152,044.11       1,465,809.49         313,765.38 

Oak       Park       State 

Bank,  Oak  Park....      590,992.54         742,418.84  151,426.30 

Pearson-Taft     Land 
Credit  Co 751,023.96         669,051.88  81,972.08 

Prairie   State   Bank..  2,369,318.53      3,121,209.60         751,891.07 

Pullman    Loan     and 
Savings  Bank 822,352.03       1,440,052.46         617,700.43 

Royal  Trust  Co 1,936,892.85      2.364,323.77         427,430.92 

State   Bank   of    Chi- 
cago      4,552.061.94      5,474.348.95         992,287.01 


(a)   Compiled  from  the  reports  of  the  Auditor. 
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TABLE   15 — CoxTiNUED 
Gross  Tax-  Deductions        Net  Tax- 

able Credits      Deductions       Deductions     able  Credits 
State  Bank  of  Evan- 

ston  628,083.30      1,129,788.20         501,704.90 

State  Bank  of  West 

Pullman  63,656.00  82,153.33  18,497.33 

American  Trust  and 

Savings   Bank   6,225,791.68      9,854.399.96      3,628,608.28 

Merchants  Loan  and 

Trust  Co 13-334.768.38    21,097,983.40      7,763,215.02 

The  Xorthern  Trust 

Co 9,266,281.56     17,101,825.51       7,835.543-95 

The    Western    State 

Bank  591,783.03         563,261.48  28,521.55 

The  Union  Trust  Co.  2,937,505.13      4,383,724.14      1,446,219.01 


Total  Net  Taxable  Credits $    568,700.49 

Tangible  Personalty. 

The  assessor  has  had  poor  success  also  in  reaching 
tangible  personal  property  for  taxation.  The  long  col- 
umns of  figures  in  the  reports  of  the  state  auditor,  which 
present  the  results  of  the  assessors'  efforts  in  this  direction, 
belie  the  tradition  as  to  the  dryness  of  statistics.  So  rid- 
iculous are  .some  of  the  returns  that  not  long  ago  they 
were  made  the  text  for  a  sketch  by  a  popular  writer  which 
appeared  in  the  comic  section  of  a  syndicate  of  newspapers. 
What  could  be  more  preposterous,  for  example,  than  the 
statement  that  the  full  cash  value  of  all  the  diamonds  and 
jewelry  in  Chicago  in  1911  was  only  about  a  half-million 
dollars ?''^  and  this  finds  a  worthy  companion  in  the  state- 
ment that  there  is  not  a  single  patent  of  value  owned  by  a 
resident  of  the  city.^^  According  to  the  assessment  figures, 
melodeons  and  organs  have  been  relegated  entirely  to  the 
rural  regions  for  not  one  instrument  was  found  in  metro- 
politan Cook  County.^''     Pianos  in  Perry  County  have  a 

^^$576,900;  assessed  value  $192,300.    Auditor's  Report,  1912,  p.  432. 
^^Ibid.,  p.  430. 
*o/fctrf.,  p.  428. 
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fair  cash  value  of  about  fifteen  dollars  apiece.^^  But  in 
spite  of  their  apparent  cheapness,  the  number  assessed 
shows  that  they  are  quite  scarce;  there  were  not  one  hun- 
dred and  tiftv  thousand  in  the  entire  state  in  1911.^- 
Watches  and  clocks  are  also  surprisingly  rare  in  view  of 
their  extremely  low  cost.  The  average  timepiece  in  1911 
had  a  fair  cash  value  of  about  six  dollars  and  a  lialf,^^  and 
yet  there  were  only  328,306  in  the  entire  state.  In  Cook 
County,  only  one  person  in  every  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  could  afford  a  watch  or  clock.  Cook  County  is 
twenty-five  times  as  populous  as  Kane  County,  but  con- 
tains only  a  few  more  watches  and  clocks.^*  It  is  a  heavy 
blow  to  the  literary  reputation  of  the  state  to  have  the 
statement  published  broadcast  that  only  eighty-five  per- 
sons in  the  state  were  the  fortunate  possessors  of  annuities 
or  royalties  of  any  sort  in  1911.^^  Again,  franchises  were 
listed  in  Cook  County  to  the  number  of  seventeen  with  a 
total  cash  value  of  17,782.^*^ 

Moneij. 

A  very  satisfactory  item  for  use  in  comparing  real 
with  assessed  values  is  that  called  "Moneys  of  other  than 
bank,  bankers  etc."    All  persons  not  included  in  the  legal 

*i$i5.54;  assessed  value  $5.18.     Ibid.,  p.  427. 

*-Ibid. 

*3$6.5i ;  assessed  value  $2.17. 

**The  population  of  Kane  County  is  91,862  and  that  of  Cook  is 
2,405,233.  12,780  watches  and  clocks  are  listed  for  Cook  County  and 
10,663  for  Kane. 

'^°Aitd.  Rept.  1912,  p.  429. 

*^Assessed  value  $2,594,     Ibid.,  p.  428. 

A  resident  of  Champaign  County  bought  an  automobile  in  1912  for 
$2,500.  He  gave  its  fair  case  value  to  the  assessor  as  $1,000.  Some  time 
later,  prompted  by  a  qualm  of  conscience,  he  contemplated  increasing  his 
valuation  but  before  doing  so,  happened  to  recall  that  a  neighbor,  a 
county  tax  official,  had  paid  $3,000  for  a  machine  and  decided  before 
making  any  change  to  see  what  valuation  this  man  had  placed  on  his  car. 
When  he  found  that  the  new  $3,000  automobile  was  listed  at  $200,  he 
decided  that  his  own  statement  needed  no  revision  upward. 

Instances  of  this  sort  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely. 
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definition  of  bank,  banker,  broker  etc.^'  are  required  by 
the  law  to  list  whatever  money  they  may  possess  under 
this  item.  This  is  practically  a  tax  upon  bank  credit  in 
the  hands  of  private  individuals^^  and  it  is  possible  to  test 
its  success  by  comparing  the  assessed  values  with  bank 
deposits. 

But  first  it  may  be  well  to  glance  at  the  assessment 
figures  for  the  whole  period.  The  assessed  values  of  this 
item  for  the  years  specified,  as  shown  by  the  auditors'  re- 
ports, were  as  follows: 

TABLE  i6. 
Assessed  Value  of  Moneys,  Not  Including  Bankers'  Moneys,  1875-1913. 

Entire  State  Cook  County 

1875   $15,248,399  $   294,712 

1880   13,014,803  1,207,874 

1885    9,345,880  1,164,552 

1890    9,456,573  1,061,264 

1895    9,176.947  1,459,384 

1900   15,115,652  1,675,331 

1905    18,435,506  1,757,465 

1906    18,773,144  1,914,927 

1907    18,944,236  1,761,304 

1908    18,728,241  963,907 

1909    31,257,604  1,368,952 

1910  32,204.798  1,819.565 

1911    35.525,479  3.733,947 

1912   33,828,858  2,173,277 

The  variations  in  this  case  are  not  so  great  as  they  were 
in  the  assessments  of  credits.  An  increase  from  about 
eight  to  eighteen  million  dollars  in  1899  as  compared  with 
1898  is  eloquent,  however.  It  is  also  quite  surprising  to 
learn  that  there  was  only  a  little  more  than  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  (|212,601)  in  Cook  County  in  1878. 
Again,  as  in  the  case  of  credits.  Cook  County  fails  under 

*''Supra,  p.  141 ;  L.  1871-72,  p.  68. 

**The  definition  of  money  given  in  the  revenue  law  is  as  follows: 
gold,  silver,  or  other  coin,  paper,  or  other  currency  used  in  barter  and 
trade  as  money,  in  actual  possession,  and  every  deposit  which  the  person 
owning,  holding  in  trust,  or  having  the  beneficial  interest  therein,  is  enti- 
tled to  withdraw  in  money  on  demand. 
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the  population  test  to  bear  its  share  of  the  burden.  In  1875 
when  there  were  six  persons  in  the  rest  of  the  state  for 
every  one  person  in  (^ook  County,  fifty-one  dollars  were 
listed  for  every  dollar  in  Cook.  In  1909  each  person  out- 
side of  Cook  County  paid  fourteen  times  as  j^reat  a  tax  on 
his  mone^'  as  did  the  resident  of  Cook  County  on  his  money, 
assuming  per  capita  wealth  to  be  the  same.  In  this  year 
Cook  County's  share  of  the  assessment,  under  this  assump- 
tion, should  have  been  |19,53G,002;  its  actual  assessment 
amounted  to  |1,368,952. 

The  amount  of  deposits  in  the  state  banks  has  been  a 
matter  of  public  record  only  since  1889.  The  deposits  of 
the  national  banks  are  available  during  the  whole  period. 
No  figures  at  all,  however,  are  obtainable  for  the  private 
banks  in  the  state.^^ 

Table  17  presents  the  amounts  of  the  money  on  deposit 
to  the  credit  of  individuals  in  state  and  national  banks 
for  the  past  twenty-three  years,  and  contrasts  Avith  them  the 
assessments  of  monev  durins:  these  vears. 


*9The  information  in  the  table  has  been  secured  from  the  Reports  of 
the  Coiiiptroller  of  the  Currency  of  the  United  States  and  the  Reports  of 
the  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  of  Illinois.  The  item  called  individual 
deposits  in  the  national  banks  reports  is  used,  and  in  the  state  bank  reports, 
the  three  items,  time-deposits — savings,  demand-deposits — individual,  and 
demand-deposits — certificates  were  added  together  to  give  the  result  pre- 
sented. The  reports  made  nearest  the  assessment  dates  were  chosen  in 
each  case.  The  national  banks  in  Cook  County,  but  outside  of  Chicago, 
were  ignored  because  sufficiently  detailed  information  is  given  only  in 
reports  which  are  separated  widely  in  time  from  those  which  had  been 
selected  as  desirable  for  this  table.  The  item  is  negligible  in  this  connec- 
tion, at  no  time  being  more  than  two  million  dollars.  The  amount  of  the 
deposits  in  the  state  banks  in  Cook  County  in  1891  is  not  accessible.  In 
the  table  it  is  assumed  that  it  was  the  same  as  that  of  1890. 
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TABLE   17. 
Comparison  of   Individual   Bank   Deposits 

Moneys,  Not  Including  Bankers' 

Entire  State 
Deposits  of 

State  and  Assessed  Value 

National  Banks  of  Money,  etc.       N 

1889 $124,374,251  $    9,516,138 

1890 142,040,086  9.456,573 

1891 174,118,198  9,267,494 

1892 203,871,992  9,195.675 

1893 191,041,772  9,950,825 

1894 193.964.276  7,769.358 

1895 201,392,368  9,176,947 

1896 203,737,8571  8,196,180 

1897 200,163,357  8,633,129 

1898 242,048,068  7,951,202 

1899 296,785,239  17,742,210 

1900 317,169,861  15,115,652 

1901 384,658,927  16,398,755 

1902 432,974,839  16,473,438 

1903 473,542,783  17,148,064 

1904- 519,943,194  17,888,563 

1905 603.081,049  18,435,506 

1906 623,789,413  18,773,144 

1907 670,862,704  18,944,236 

1908 674.353,841  18,728,241 

1909 729,878,790  31,257,604 

1910 815,767,828  32,204,798 

191 1 863,342,364  35.525,479 

1912 958,707,244  33,828,858 
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with   Assessed  Values  of 

Moneys,  1889 

-1912 

Cook  County 

Deposits  of 

State  and 

Assessed  Value 

ational  Banks 

of  Money,  etc. 

$  80,551,333 

$     1,221,899 

98,937,333 

1,061,264 

107,119,654 

997,682 

139,815.693 

970,129 

127,696,103 

1,346,164 

139,101,367 

434,244 

137,730,861 

1,459.384 

140,209,621 

1,279,057 

141.074,633 

1,093,315 

167,209,53s 

839,566 

211,032,906 

4,203,385 

220,149,202 

1,675,331 

265,797,468 

2,041,967 

393,055,447 

1,912,245 

318,308,938 

1,855,244 

347.848,769 

1,965,905 

409,875,260 

1,757,465 

416,493,425 

1,914,927 

440,424,025 

1,761,304 

440,822,737 

963,907 

473,673,979 

1,368,952 

521,099,660 

1,819,56s 

555,610,648 

3,733,947 

622,524,029 

^Mzan 

This  table  speaks  for  itself.  In  not  a  single  year  does 
the  assessment  approach  the  amount  of  the  bank  deposits. 
In  1889  the  best  showing  is  made,  but  even  liere  the  assess- 
ors reached  only  one  dollar  in  thirteen.  This  assessment 
is  somewhat  better  than  it  seems  to  be  at  first,  for  real 
estate  and  property  in  general  were  underyalued  at  this 
time.  In  1898  when  only  about  eight  million  was  taxed, 
two  hundred  and  forty-two  million  was  on  deposit.  Cook 
county,  as  usual,  can  show  a  record  even  worse  than  that 
of  the  whole  state.     Each  year  shows  a  lower  percentage 
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than  was  taxed  in  the  state  at  large.  But  the  climax  is 
reached  in  1908  when  less  than  five  millions  was  assessed 
in  the  county  (|963,907  representing  a  twenty  per  cent 
valuation),  while  over  four  hundred  and  forty  million 
stood  to  the  credit  of  individuals  in  the  banks.  The  assess- 
ment for  1912  is  almost  as  bad  as  that  of  1908.  Comment 
on  these  figures  is  superfluous.  Evidently  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  exchequer,  money  is  not  taxed  in  Illinois. 

To  examine  further  the  various  items  of  the  personal 
property  schedule  could  have  no  other  effect  than  to  con- 
firm what  has  already  been  shown  clearly  enough  for  the 
purpose  in  hand.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  general  prop- 
erty tax  has  most  woefully  failed  to  reach  personal  prop- 
erty for  taxation. 


CHAPTER    IX 

The  Assessment  of  Real  Estate 

Defimtion  of  Real  Estate. 

The  second  great  class  of  property  is  real  estate.  By 
the  definition  given  in  the  revenue  code  this  term  includes 

not  only  the  land  itself,  whether  laid  out  in  town  or  city  lots,  or  other- 
wise, with  all  things  contained  therein,  but  also  all  buildings,  structures 
and  improvements,  and  other  permanent  fixtures,  of  whatsoever  kind, 
thereon,  and  all  rights  and  privileges  belonging  or  in  anywise  pertaining 
thereto,  except  where  the  same  may  be  otherwise  denominated  by  this 
act.i 

The  few  exceptions  to  this  general  description  are  noted  in 
the  discussion  of  personal  property.^ 

The  general  real  estate  assessment  is  made  quadren- 
nially but  corrections  and  additions  are  made  annually.^ 
Annual  assessments  of  all  real  estate  were  made  before 
1899.^  An  act  passed  in  1879  provided  that  an  assessment 
should  be  made  in  1880  and  every  four  years  thereafter 
but  before  the  time  came  for  the  1881  assessments,  the  law 
was  repealed  and  annual  assessments  once  more  estab- 
lished. 

Manner  of  Listing. 

The  assessment  books  are  prepared  by  the  county 
clerk  every  fourth  year  and  contain  descriptions  of  all  tax- 

iL.  1871-72,  p.  68. 

-See  supra  p.  138.  Interstate  bridges  are  specifically  designated  as 
real  estate  by  an  act  of  1873.  Rev.  Stat.  1874,  p.  908.  A  leasehold  interest 
in  exempted  lands  was  similarly  classified  by  a  clause  in  the  original  act. 
L.  1871-72,  p.  18. 

Government  and  school  lands  are  taxable  as  soon  as  entered  or  sold, 
Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  lands  when  paid  for  in  full,  Illinois  Central 
lands  when  the  last  payment  becomes  due  and  swamp  lands  when  the 
county  conveys  the  title.     L.   1871-72,  p.  18. 

3L.  1898,  p.  36. 

^L.  1871-72,  p.  17;  L.  1879,  P-  241;  L.  1881,  p.  133. 
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able  real  estate  too-ether  with  the  names  of  the  owners.' 
To  enable  the  county  clerk  to  prepare  these  books  properly, 
it  is  required  that  when  a  tract  of  land  has  been  divided 
into  parcels  in  such  a  way  that  description  is  ditiicult,  the 
owner  shall  have  it  plotted  into  lots  which  can  be  simply 
described.*'  Moreover  the  county  clerks  are  informed  by 
the  state  auditor  of  lands  in  their  counties  wliich  become 
taxable,  the  auditor  being  instructed  to  secure  this  infor- 
mation from  the  proper  officials  of  the  United  States,  of 
the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  and  of  the  counties  containing  swamp  lands.^  In 
counties  under  township  organization  the  books  are  made 
up  by  townships ;  in  those  under  the  county  form  of  organ- 
ization, b}'  congressional  townships.  Special  books  may 
be  prepared  for  assessments  in  cities.^  In  those  years 
when  a  general  assesment  of  real  estate  is  not  made,  the 
county  clerk  prepares  a  supplementary  list  of  lands  whicli 
have  become  taxable  in  the  preceding  year.^ 

Assessment  books  must  be  ready  by  the  first  day  of 
the  assessment  period  when  the  assessors  are  directed  to 
call  for  them  and  to  proceed  to  view  and  determine  the 
value  of  each  parcel  of  real  estate.^ "^  If  the  assessor  dis- 
covers property  which  has  been  omitted,  improvements 
which  have  been  made,  or  depreciation  which  has  come 
about  in  the  real  estate,  he  revises  the  assessment  lists  so 
as  to  make  them  as  complete  and  correct  as  possible.^^ 

Undervaluation. 

All  through  the  period  under  discussion  undervalua- 
tion of  real  estate  is  patent  upon  the  face  of  the  returns. 

^L.  1871-72,  p.  19;  L.  1873-74,  P-  51;  L.  1879,  p.  241;  L.  1881,  p.  133; 
L.   1885,  p.  23. 

^L.   1871-72,  p.  18;  L.  1879,  p.  255. 

"L.  1871-72,  p.  64. 

^Ibid.,   p.  19. 

^L.   1898,  p.  36;  L.   1903,  p.  297;  L.  1905,  p.  360. 

^"L.  1871-72,  pp.  19,  20,  21  ;L.  1879,  p.  243;  L.  1881,  pp.  133,  134;  L. 
1898,  p.  36. 

iiL.  1871-72,  p.  20;  L.  1885,  p.  234;  L.   1895,  p.  36;  L.  1905,  p.  360. 
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Tims,  according  to  the  assessment  figures  the  value  of  the 
real  estate  in  the  state  actually  decreased  in  the  twenty 
years  following  1873— from  |897,615,195  to  $613,093,407.^2 
Yet  during  this  period  over  four  hundred  million  dollars 
worth  of  buildings  had  been  erected  in  Chicago  alone,^"^ 
and  actual  land  values  had  increased  enormously. 

The  assessment  figures  for  1873,  however,  are  unusu- 
ally high,  this  being  the  year  when  the  new  revenue  law 
went  into  effect.  But  there  is  evidence  which  seems  to 
indicate  serious  undervaluation  even  in  the  1873  figures. 
The  evidence  comes  from  Cook  County.  Before  1875  Chi- 
cago had  two  annual  assessments  of  property — the  town- 
ship assessors  making  one  estimate  for  county  and  state 
purposes  and  the  city  assessors  making  a  distinct  assess- 
ment for  city  purposes.  When  these  two  assessments  for 
1873  are  compared  it  appears  that  the  city  assessors  found 
the  real  property  in  the  North,  South,  and  West  Divisions 
of  the  city  to  be  worth  one  hundred  millions  more  than  the 
value  placed  upon  it  by  the  township  assessors  for  state 
purposes.^  ^ 

In  1896  Mayor  Swift's  commission  found  the  value  of 
the  taxable  real  estate  in  the  district  investigated  in  Chi- 
cago to  be  1438,447,180,  while  the  assessed  value  of  the 
property  was  only  $40,668,720.^^  In  his  report  to  the  tax 
commission  of  1910  Professor  J.  A.  Fairlie  points  out  that 
in  1890  the  real  estate  assessments  were  less  than  one-fifth 
of  the  census  estimates  of  the  full  value  of  taxable  real 
estate.^  ^ 

It  will  be  recalled  that  in  1898  the  legal  rate  of  under- 
assessment was  placed  at  this  figure,  twenty  per  cent,  but 
the  statistics  of  1900  and  of  1904  indicate  that  the  assess- 
ment had  fallen  still  lower  and  stood  then  at  but  one- 
seventh  of  the  true  value.^^     Complaints  received  by  the 

^^Fairlie,  Report  on  Taxation  and  Revenue  System  of  Illinois,  p.  203. 

'^^Rept.  Bu.  Lab.  Stat.,  1894,  p.  68. 

i*$262,969,820  as  compared  with  $162,739,712.     Ibid.,  p.  67. 

'^^Ibid.,  1896,  p.  124. 

^^Fairlie,  op.  cit.  p.  26. 

^'Ibid. 
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tax  commission  indicated  that  in  lf)10  tlie  anioiint  settled 
upon  by  the  assessors  as  the  full  value  of  the  real  estate 
was  "only  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  actual 
value  of  the  property  assessed." 

Specific  cases  of  undervaluation  are  perhaps  less  val- 
uable, but  are  certainly  more  striking  evidence  of  the  prac- 
tice. The  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  ^tatisties  for 
1894  cites  the  example  of  a  piece  of  property  whose  actual 
value  in  1873  was  |9,300  but  which  was  valued  by  the  as- 
sessors at  but  |330.  Another  house  and  lot  sold  in  1893^ 
for  $45,000 ;  the  same  year  the  assessor  estimated  its  fair 
cash  value  at  |270.^^  In  1912  there  was  a  residence  in 
Champaign  County  which  competent  judges  valued  at  |30,- 
000;  it  appeared  on  the  assessment  books  at  |2,200.  A 
resident  of  the  same  county  recently  purcliased  a  piece  of 
real  estate  for  |1 0,000.  Its  valuation  for  taxation  purposes 
was  placed  at  .11,800.  The  legal  valuation  at  this  time  was 
33  1-37^. 

InequaUtT/. 

Yet  undervaluation  would  be  of  comparatively  little 
moment  if  it  were  uniform,  that  is,  if  there  were  no  in- 
equalities in  the  rate  of  the  undervaluation  among  indi- 
viduals or  localities.  But  if  there  is  undervaluation,  there 
is  almost  necessarily  inequality.  The  difficulty  is  well  em- 
phasized in  the  report  of  the  revenue  commission  of  1886.^^ 
**The  assessor,  having  forsaken  the  standard  of  the 
law,"  the  report  reads,  "is  without  guide  or  restraint,  ex- 
cept his  own  varying  judgment,  and  subject  to  the  pressure 
of  importunate  tax-payers,  who  pull  steadily  downward." 
That  inequalities  have  resulted  in  Illinois,  no  one  can  deny. 
All  through  the  period  they  have  been  the  cause  of  discus- 
sion and  condemnation.  Every  ^vTiter  who  has  looked  into 
the  situation  has  found  much  to  criticise.  In  1886  the 
revenue  commission  reported  that  "the  realty  of  one  man  is 
assessed  at  one-third,  one-half,  two-thirds    or    even    full 

i«P.  58. 

i»P.  iv. 
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measure  of  its  actual  value;  while  that  of  his  neighbor  is 
assessed  at  one-sixth,  one-tenth,  one-twentieth,  or  as  was 
shown  in  one  instance  of  considerable  magnitude,  one 
twenty-fifth  of  its  actual  value."  "Such  distinctions,"  con- 
tinues the  report,  "are  too  invidious  to  be  meekly  borne." 

The  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  1894 
was  especially  bitter  in  its  attack  upon  the  inequalities  of 
the  real  estate  assessments.  In  the  case  of  thirty  pieces  of 
high  class  residence  property  in  Chicago,  wortli  .|20,000 
and  above,  the  assessments  in  1893  were  found  to  vary 
from  four  to  about  twelve  per  cent  of  the  real  value  of  the 
property.^^  On  the  other  hand  the  assessments  of  less 
choice  property  approached  more  nearly  the  true  value. 
Among  eighty  pieces  of  property,  each  of  which  sold  for 
less  than  |4,000,  the  assessments  varied  from  twelve  to 
forty  per  cent  of  the  actual  market  value.^^  The  evils  of 
throwing  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  tax  burden  upon 
the  small  property  owners  are,  of  course,  only  too  appar- 
ent. 

The  investigation  made  for  the  tax  commission  of  1910 
failed  to  reveal  "any  large  variation  in  the  relative  degree 
of  undervaluation"  between  rural  and  urban  real  prop- 
erty,-^ but  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  degree  of  underval- 
uation varied  greatly  between  the  counties.  On  the  basis 
of  the  census  data  it  was  shown  that  in  1900  the  assessed 
value  varied  in  the  different  counties  from  about  eleven  to 
nineteen  per  cent;  and  in  1901  from  about  thirteen  to 
twenty  per  cent.  Compared  with  data  furnished  by  tlie 
new  census  (1910),  the  quadrennial  assessment  of  1911 
shows  a  truly  startling  variation  in  undervaluation,  rang- 
ing from  about  fourteen  per  cent  in  Kankakee  County  to 
about  forty-three  per  cent  in  Alexander  County.-^ 


2op.  88. 

-i/&i(/.,  pp.  92-94. 
--Fairlie,  op.  cit.,  p.  26. 

-^Thirteenth    Census,   VI,   426,   430;    Proc.   St.   Bd.    Equal.,    191 1,    pp. 
27,  28. 
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Recominendatimis. 

To  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  real  estate  assessments 
the  tax  commission  of  1S8G  recommended  not  only  the  sub- 
stitution of  county  for  township  assessors,-^  but  also  the 
establishment  of  a  small  state  board  of  tax  commissioners 
and  the  segrei»ation  of  the  sources  of  the  state  and  local 
revenues.-^  This  last  suggestion  is  here  found,  according 
to  Professor  Seligman,  ''for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
official  commissions."-''  The  report  of  this  commission 
was  considered  timely  enough  in  1902  to  justify  a  reprint 
by  the  state.  But  its  suggestions  have  found  no  response 
in  legislative  action. 

The  special  tax  commission  of  1910  reiterated  the  rec- 
ommendation contained  in  the  report  of  1886  in  regard  to 
the  appointment  of  a  permanent  tax  commission  and  it  sug- 
gested further  the  advisability  of  constitutional  changes 
permitting  the  different  treatment  of  various  kinds  of 
property  for  taxation  purposes.-"  Moreover  in  Professor 
Fairlie's  report  it  was  suggested  that  "to  secure  the  largest 
results,  it  would  seem  necessary  to  change  radically  the 
method  of  selecting  local  assessors  so  as  to  eliminate  polit- 
ical and  local  influences,  by  making  such  officers  appoint- 
ive for  longer  terms  and  for  larger  districts."-^  One  of 
the  members  of  the  commission,  H.  B.  Riley,  made  an  inde- 
pendent report  in  favor  of  assessors  appointed  under  civil 
service  regulations.  But  thus  far,  all  the  recommenda- 
tions and  suggestions  of  this  commission  have  had  no  more 
effect  upon  the  legislature  than  those  of  the  earlier  com- 
mission.^^ 

Thus  the  testimony  of  all  commissions  which  have  in- 
vestigated unites  to  convict  the  general  property  tax  in  Illi- 


~-^Cf.  infra,  p.  135. 

-^Rept.  Rev.  Com.,  1886,  pp.  iv,  vi,  viii,  ix,  xiii. 

-^E.   R.   A.    Seligman,  Essays  i)i    Taxation,    (seventh  edition,   N.   Y., 
1911)   p.  401. 

^~S.  J.,  47  G.  A.,  I   Sess.,  p.  184  et  seq. 

-^Fairlie,   op.  cit.,  pp.  27-28. 

^'^S.  J.,  47  G.  A.,  I  Sess.,  pp.  187-188. 
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nois  of  inefficiency  in  the  taxation  of  real  estate.  Time 
and  time  again  undervaluation  and  discrimination  have 
been  shown  to  exist.  Unlike  personal  property,  real  estate 
does  not  in  any  case  escape  taxation  entirely.  One  comes 
to  suspect  that  this  is  so  only  because  it  is  almost  phys- 
ically impossible.  But  all  suggested  changes  to  remove 
the  temptation  to  undervaluation  or  to  institute  adminis- 
trative supervision  which  would  go  far  to  check  abuses 
have  found  no  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  Illinois  legislators. 
In  the  case  of  personal  property  there  seems  to  be  a  rea- 
sonable doubt  whether  the  law  is  enforceable.  There  is  no 
such  doubt  in  the  case  of  real  estate.  New  York  is  able, 
in  assessing  her  real  estate,  so  approximate  so  closely  its 
market  value  that  real  estate  dealers  find  the  tax  returns 
a  valuable  guide  in  fixing  prices.  A  similar  condition 
should  obtain  in  Chicago. 


CHAPTER    X. 

Review^  Equalization^  Extension  and  Collection 
review  and  equalization. 

The  system  of  review  and  equalization  was  evolved,  it 
will  be  recalled,  in  an  attempt  to  abate  the  abuses  which 
had  arisen  from  the  undervaluation  of  property  in  one 
locality  as  compared  with  another.  The  theory  of  this 
plan  is  that  the  figures  arrived  at  by  the  assessors  working 
in  the  field  shall  be  checked  up,  corrected  and  compared 
with  the  values  arrived  at  by  other  assessors,  and  any  dis- 
crepancies, mistakes  or  undervaluations  corrected. 

When  the  county  clerk  receives  the  assessment  books 
from  the  assessor,  he  corrects  all  the  errors  he  can  discern.^ 
Formerly,  in  counties  which  had  townships,  there  was  a 
township  board  of  review,  composed  of  the  assessor,  clerk 
and  supervisor  of  the  town,  which  met  annually  to  hear 
complaints  and  make  adjustments;  but  this  was  done 
away  with  in  1898.2 

County  Board  of  Review. 

In  all  counties  during  the  entire  period  there  has  been 
a  revision  by  a  county  board  of  review,  but  the  composition 
of  this  board  has  varied.  Before  1898  the  board  of  super- 
visors or  the  board  of  county  commissioners  acted  as  the 
revising  board  for  the  counties.-^  Since  1898  the  assess- 
ments in  the  counties  not  under  township  organization 
have  continued  to  be  reviewed  by  the  board  of  county  com- 
missioners.^ In  the  township  counties,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  board  of  review  has  been  differently  constituted.  At 
present  it  is  made  up  of  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  super- 

^L.  1871-72,  p.  24. 

-Ibid.,  p.  22;  L.   1879,  p.  243;  L.   1881,  p.  134;  L.   1891,  p.  187;  L.   1898, 
p.  36  et  scq.;  L.   1907,  p.  495. 
^L.  1S71-72,  pp.  24,  25. 
*L.   1898,  p.  36. 
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visors  and  two  citizens  of  the  county,  one  from  each  of  the 
leading  political  parties,  appointed  by  the  county  judge.^ 
An  exception  is  made  in  the  case  of  counties  having  a  popu- 
lation of  over  125,000  (Cook  County).  Here,  after  a  pre- 
liminary revision  by  the  board  of  assessors,  the  lists  go 
before  an  elected  board  of  review.  The  three  members  of 
this  board  are  chosen  for  terms  of  six  years,  one  member 
being  elected  every  two  years.*^ 

Little  is  to  be  expected  under  the  system  in  force  in 
counties  under  township  organization,  where  two  of  the 
members  are  appointed  annually.  The  investigation  made 
for  the  revenue  commission  of  1910  showed  that  there  was 
criticism  of  this  feature  on  the  ground  that  it  promoted 
frequent  changes  of  membership  and  prevented  "the  board 
from  becoming  to  any  important  degree  an  expert  body."^ 
The  situation  must  often  work  out  as  it  has  in  one  partic- 
ular county  recently  investigated,  where  the  chairman  of 
the  board  of  supervisors  was  assisted  by  a  boiler-maker 
and  bar-tender,  the  appointed  members,  both  of  whom  were, 
as  the  chairman  confided,  almost  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
revenue  law  and  devoid  of  the  desire  and  the  intelligence 
necessary  to  learn.  Their  function  was  to  act  as  clerks 
to  the  supervisor  who  changed  assessments  as  he  chose, 
often  without  going  through  the  formality  of  asking  the 
approval  of  the  other  members. 

The  Cook  County  board  of  review  has  not  in  recent 
years  been  subject  to  criticism  because  of  lack  of  intelli- 
gence. The  more  serious  charge  that  the  members  of  the 
board  have  made  use  of  their  office  to  aid  their  private 
business  has  been  made  by  the  Illinois  Tax  Reform  Asso- 
ciation. It  has  been  urged,  to  prevent  such  abuses,  that 
none  of  the  board  be  permitted  to  engage  in  business  during 
his  term  of  office.^ 

5L.  1901,  p.  267;  L.  1907,  p.  497.  This  arrangement  has  held  since 
1901.  For  three  years  preceding  this  date  the  board  was  made  up  of  the 
clerk  of  the  county  court,  the  chairman  of  the  county  board  and  one 
citizen  appointed  by  the  county  judge.     L.  1898,  p.  36. 

•/fctrf.,  p.  36  et  seq. 

^Fairlie,  Report  on  Taxation,  p.  13. 

^Report  of  the  Illinois  Tax  Reform  Association,  1908,  pp.  6,  7. 
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The  act  of  1898  sought  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
county  equalization  niacliineiy  by  the  addition  of  two 
special  oaths.  Each  niemher  of  the  board  of  review  was 
to  take  the  following  oath  before  entering  upon  the  duties 
of  his  office  :^ 

I  do  most  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will,  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  review  of  assessments,  faithfully  perform  all  the  duties  of  said 
office  as  required  by  law ;  that  I  will  fairly  and  impartially  review  the 
assessment  of  all  property  as  made,  that  I  will  correct  any  and  all  assess- 
ments which  should  be  corrected ;  that  I  will  raise  said  assessment  or 
lower  the  same  as  justice  may  require ;  that  I  will  do  and  perform  all 
acts  necessary  to  produce  a  full,  fair,  and  impartial  assessment  of  all 
property  of  every  kind,  nature  and  description. 

Further,  upon  the  completion  of  the  revision  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board  were  required  to  make  affidavit,  accord- 
ing to  a  set  form,  that  they  had  properly  completed  the 
work  to  which  they  had  pledged  themselves.^" 

The  functions  of  the  county  board  of  review  may  be 
brietly  outlined  as  follows.  First,  it  may  add  pi-operty 
which  has  escaped  assessment. ^^  Second,  it  may  correct 
individual  assessments,  in  such  manner  "as  shall  appear 
to  be  just".  The  corrections  may  be  made  upon  complaint 
of  the  person  assessed  or,  under  the  act  of  1898,  upon  the 
initiative  of  the  board  itself.^-  In  case  it  is  proposed  to 
raise  the  assessment,  the  property  owner  and  the  assessor 
must  be  notified  and  given  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 
Third,  tne  county  board  of  review  may  increase  or  reduce 
the  entire  assessment  of  either  real  or  personal  property  so 
as  to  equalize  the  assessment  between  sections  of  the  county 
or  between  the  classes  of  property. ^^  Under  the  law  of 
1872  the  board  could  neither  reduce  the  assessment  below 
the  aggregate  valuation  as  made  by  the  assessors  nor  in- 
crease it  more  than  was  "actually  necessary. "^^  But  the 
old  law  contained  a  provision  under  which  the  board  could 
set  aside  the  entire  assessment  and  order  a  new  one  made 
in  accordance  with  its  instructions.     Finally,  the  board 

9L.  1898,  p.  36. 

^°Ibid.;  L.   1907,  p.  495. 

iiL.  1871-72,  pp.  24-5;  L.   1898,  p.  36  et  seq.:  L.   1905,  p.  360. 

i^L.  1898,  p.  36  et  scq.;  L.   1905,  p.  360;  L.   1907,  p.  495. 

i^L.  1898,  p.  36  ct  seq.;  L.   1905,  p.  360. 

i*L.  1871-72,  p.  24. 
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may  hear  and  determine  the  application  for  relief  of  any 
person  who  is  assessed  on  property  claimed  to  be  exempt 
from  taxation. ^^ 

To  aid  in  its  task  as  sketched  above,  the  board  is 
armed  with  power  "to  summon  any  assessor  or  any  deputy 
or  other  person  to  appear"  before  it  to  be  examined  under 
oath  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  valuations  returned  or 
the  methods  used  in  ascertaining  them.^^ 

After  the  review  is  completed,  a  set  of  the  assessment 
data,  with  the  corrections  entered,  is  returned  to  the 
county  clerk,  to  serve  when  equalized  as  the  basis  for  the 
levy  of  the  rates.^''^ 

State  Board  of  Equalization. 

After  the  review  by  the  county  boards  the  assessment 
is  equalized  by  the  state  board  of  equalization.  The 
origin  of  this  board  in  the  late  sixties  has  already  been 
discussed.  Its  powers  were  redefined  by  the  act  of  1872. 
Much  trouble  was  apprehended  from  the  extent  of  the  au- 
thority granted  to  this  body  but  little  has  been  actually 
experienced,  both  because  the  powers  granted  have  proved 
not  to  be  so  broad  as  expected  and  because  the  board  has 
shown  little  disposition  to  exercise  what  powers  it  has.^* 

The  state  board  of  equalization  is  composed  of  one 
member  elected  from  each  congressional  district  for  a 
term  of  four  years  and  the  auditor  of  public  accounts.  At 
present  it  consists  of  twenty-six  members.^''  The  pay 
of  the  board  has  been  recentl}^  changed  from  a  per  diem 
to  a  salary  basis.  Instead  of  five  dollars  per  day,  the 
members  now  receive  one  thousand  dollars  per  annum.-" 

^^Ibid.,  pp.  24-25;  L.  1898,  p.  36;  L.  1905,  p.  36a 

i»L.  1898,  p.  36  et  seq. 

^''Ibid.;  L.  1905,  p.  360. 

^^This  is  the  board  which  was  characterized  bj-  one  writer  as  "the 
grand  inquisitorial  ajid  confiscatory  office,  clothed  with  powers  and  func- 
tions which,  if  enforced,  would  have  produced  a  revolution  in  Austria  or 
Turkey!"  C.  J.  Bullock,  Readings  in  Public  Finance  (Boston,  1906), 
p.  206. 

'^^L.  1871-72,  pp.  26,  27;  Proceedings,  1912,  p.  xcii. 

20L.  1871-72,  p.  30;  L.  1907,  p.  494. 
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The  board  is  organized  by  selecting  one  of  its  members 
as  eliairinan  and  by  appointing  a  secretary.  The 
secretary  compiles  the  assessment  statistics  for  the  use  of 
the  board  and  prepares  their  report  for  the  press.  The 
board  meets  annually  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  tenth 
of  August  and  is  required  to  adjourn  finally  by  November 
first.2i 

The  board  has  power  to  increase  or  decrease  the  ag- 
gregate amounts  of  the  county  valuations  so  as  to  make 
the  assessment  in  one  county  bear  a  just  relation  to  the 
assessments  in  other  counties  of  the  state.  Since  1898  the 
total  amount  of  increase  or  decrease  by  the  board  may  not 
exceed  ten  per  cent  of  the  total  assessed  value  of  property 
in  the  state;  before  1898,  the  limit  except  for  railroad 
property  was  one  per  cent.^^  It  is  required  that  the  board 
consider  separately  the  following  classes  of  property  and 
calculate  equalization  percentages  for  them  :  personal  prop- 
erty, railroad  and  telegraph  property,  lands  and  town  and 
city  lots.  Individual  assessments  are,  of  course,  not  taken 
up,  the  county  aggregates  for  the  various  classes  only  being 
considered.  To  form  a  basis  for  the  equalization  of  per- 
sonal property  the  board  is  required  to  calculate  the  state 
average  value  of  each  item  enumerated  on  the  schedule, 
to  compare  the  county  average,  and  to  use  the  result  in 
calculating  a  percentage  to  be  added  to  or  deducted  from 
the  county  assessment  of  all  personal  property.-^ 

After  the  board  has  determined  the  rates  of  addition 
or  subtraction  it  certifies  its  action  to  the  auditor  and  he 
forwards  the  equalization  data  to  the  various  county 
clerks.-^ 

Xo  one  seems  to  find  anything  worthy  of  praise  in  the 
state  board  of  equalization  except  its  direct  beneficiaries, 
the  members  of  the  board  themselves;  and  even  they  are 
often  far  from  unanimous  in  their  estimate  of  the  value 
of  the  machinery  of  which  they  form  a  part.     A  particu- 

-^Ibid.,  p.  495. 

--L.  1871-72,  p.  27;  L.  1898,  p.  36. 

-^L.  1871-72,  p.  28. 

-*Ibid.,  pp.  29,  30. 
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larly  virulent  attack  was  made  by  a  member  of  the  present 
board  late  in  1913  after  it  had  completed  its  work  for  the 
year.  He  charged  that  the  committees  to  which  tlie  work 
of  equalization  was  referred  met  seldom  and  performed 
their  work  in  a  hasty  and  perfunctory  manner.  "Political 
motives  entirely  control  the  actions  of  these  committees" 
is  his  testimony.  Not  only  are  they  influenced  "through 
fear  of  the  voting  tax-payers  to  make  no  changes",  but,  he 
charges,  they  are  also  disposed  to  discriminate  deliberately 
by  raising  the  assessment  in  the  district  of  a  particular 
member  "for  purposes  of  political  revenge,  to  teach  the 
member  a  lesson  that  he  will  be  less  active  in  public 
agitation  for  the  reform  of  our  iniquitous  taxing  system." 
"The  custom  has  been  to  never  raise  the  assessments  in  a 
county  unless  the  member  from  that  district  gives  his 
consent."  In  view  of  this  statement,  there  is  no  cause 
for  wonder  why  so  few  changes  are  made  by  the  board. 
The  meeting  of  the  committees  of  the  board  were  charac- 
terized as  "an  absolute  farce"  and  "a  perfect  burlesque."^^ 
On  the  whole  the  tempered,  calculated  statements  of 
the  official  commissions  seem  to  sustain  to  a  large  degree 
the  seemingly  rash  and  hasty  charges  of  the  pamphleteers 
against  the  efficiency  of  the  system.  The  revenue  commis- 
sion of  1886  characterized  as  "arbitrary  and  unjust"  the 
equalization  between  counties  by  the  state  board.-"'  The 
plan  of  adding  percentages  to  the  county  aggregates  was 
attacked  as  unfair  to  the  scrupulous  property  owner  who 
lists  his  property  at  its  full  value.  "Thus  upon  pieces  of 
property  already  assessed  at  a  large  fraction  of  their  value" 
the  report  says,  "frequently  an  increase  of  valuation  is 
made,  which  carries  them  above  their  market  value."^^ 
This  commission  saw  no  escape  from  the  evils  of  equaliza- 
tion except  by  segregating  the  sources  of  state  and  local 
revenue.  The  commission  of  1010  was  less  radical  and 
recommended  that  the  equalization  of  assessments  between 

2^H.  T.  Nightingale  in  letters  to   The  Evanston  Press,  December  6, 
1913,  and  to  The  Chicago  Record-Herald,  November  25,  1913. 
''^Report,  pp.  II,  12,  13. 
-''Ibid.,  p.  iii. 
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the  counties  be  made  a  function  of  a  permanent  tax  com- 
mission.-'^ The  present  board  was  styled  by  Professor 
Fairlie  "a  clumsy  and  ineffective  bod3^"-^  Indeed  such  a 
coucluvsion  was  inevitable  iu  face  of  the  evidence  of  the 
need  of  equalization  and  of  the  inactivity  of  the  board. 
Here  is  part  of  tlie  indictment.  "Since  1900,  the  state 
board  has  made  no  changes  in  the  local  assessments  for 
personal  property  (except  one  county  in  1907)  ;  and  in 
1907,  1908  and   1909  no  changes  in  the  local  valuations 

for  lots Finally  in  1909  and  1910,  the  state  board 

has  not  made  a  single  change  in  the  local  assessments  of 
any  class  of  property.-'  In  1911,  again,  the  board  made 
no  changes  in  personal  property  assessments ;  and  in  1912 
the  sole  change  was  a  ten  per  cent  reduction  in  the  assessed 
value  of  the  lots  in  one  county. 

The  fact  that  the  board  is  a  representative  body  is  of 
itself  almost  enough  to  unfit  it  for  its  purpose.  The  theory 
seems  to  he  that  each  member  is  elected  to  protect  his  own 
district.  In  1895  Governor  Altgeld  charged  that  the  activ- 
ity of  the  board  was  "simply  an  effort  by  one  or  more 
sections  of  the  state  to  throw  the  burden  onto  some  other 
portion  of  the  state"  and  the  annual  struggle  of  the  mem- 
bers for  a  low  classification  of  their  counties  seems  to  bear 
out  the  governor's  charge.^*^  To  one  who  sees  no  force  in 
the  political  arguments  for  the  retention  of  the  state  board 
of  equalization  in  its  present  form,  it  seems  incompre- 
hensible tliat  the  board  should  continue  to  exist.  Almost, 
if  not  quite  as  expensive  as  a  small,  highly  skilled,  perma- 
nent commission,  obviously  inefticient  in  the  work  which 
it  is  expected  to  do,  assailed  by  the  testimony  of  its  own 
members,  convicted  by  the  verdicts  of  both  of  the  expert 
commissions  to  which  the  legislature  has  appealed  for  ad- 
vice, the  board  still  is  able  to  retain  its  place  as  a  part  of 
the  tax  system. 


-^S.  J.,  47  G.  A.,  I   Sess.,  p.  184  ct  seq. 
^^Fairlie,  Report  on  Taxation,  p.  66. 
305.  /.,  39  G.  A.,  I  Sess.,  p.  2T,. 
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EXTENSION  OF  TAXES. 

When  the  state  board  has  finished  its  work  of  equaliz- 
ing the  county  assessments,  the  base  of  the  tax  is  at  last 
prepared  for  the  extension  of  the  rate.  In  Illinois  the  rate 
actually  levied  is  a  combination  of  state,  county,  city  or 
village,  road  and  bridge,  school  and  various  other  rates, 
the  amount  of  each  being  determined  by  the  proper  au- 
thority and  certified  to  the  county  clerk  who  combines  the 
rates  and  calculates  the  tax  which  each  property  owner 
must  pay.  The  various  taxing  bodies  are  usually  restricted 
in  the  rates  they  may  levy  by  constitutional  or  legislative 
regulations;  and  the  county  clerk,  when  calculating  the 
rate,  is  subject  to  the  limitations  of  the  Juul  law.^^ 

The  State  Tax. 

The  tax  for  state  purposes  forms  a  relatively  insignifi- 
cant part  of  the  total  rate.  Thus  in  1911  when  the  average 
rates  of  taxation  of  all  the  counties  in  the  state  was  |4.12 
on  each  one  hundred  dollars  valuation,  the  state  tax  was 
only  thirty-five  cents,^"^  and  while  all  the  taxes  in  the  state 
amounted  to  |95,808,578.84,  the  tax  for  state  purposes  was 
but  $8,305,799.73.  During  the  period  under  consideration 
the  state  rate  has  fallen  as  low  as  twenty-seven  cents  on 
the  one  hundred  dollars  (1879),  and  has  risen  as  high  as 
sixty-six  cents  ( 1897 )  and  seventy  cents  ( 1913 )  ;  but  these 
figures  mean  little  unless  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
degree  of  undervaluation  present  in  those  years.  In  1913 
the  rate  was  levied  upon  a  legal  valuation  of  33  1-3%  of 
the  cash  value  of  property ;  actually  the  valuation  was  con- 
siderably lower  than  33  1-3%.  The  high  rate  in  1913  is 
exceptional,  the  rate  in  1911  having  been  but  thirty-five 
cents  and  in  1912  but  thirty-eight  cents.  It  was  due  in 
part  to  increased  appropriations  and  in  part  to  a  failure 
to  levy  a  sufficiently  high  rate  in  1912.  A  newspaper  dis- 
pute has  arisen  between  ex-Governor  Deneen  and  Governor 
Dunne  over  the  question  of  the  responsibility  for  the  in- 

^^Infra,  p.  190  et  seq. 

"-Aud.  Rep.,  1911-12,  pp.  199,  531. 
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adequacy  of  the  revenue  produced  by  the  1912  rate.  It  ap- 
j)e;n's  that  only  enoui^h  inoiiey  was  raised  to  meet  expenses 
throu<^h  June  30,  VJV.i,  niakinj^-  it  necessary  to  resort  to 
emergency  methods  to  get  funds  to  support  the  govern- 
ment until  the  collecticms  on  the  assessment  of  1013  should 
become  available,  in  the  spring  of  1914.  This  necessity 
and  the  inordinately  high  tax  rate  have  served  to  embarrass 
somewhat  the  new  administration.^^ 

During  most  of  the  period  the  state  tax  has  been 
strictly  an  apportioned  one.  In  the  early  history  of  the 
state  most  of  the  rates  were  specified ;  that  is,  certain  rates 
for  state  purposes  were  fixed  by  statute,  the  proceeds  from 
which  formed  the  sums  available  to  meet  state  expenses. 
Under  this  system  the  expenses  tended  to  be  accommodated 
to  the  income  rather  than  the  reverse.  But  since  1867 
the  state  legislature  has  first  made  its  appropriations  and 
then  directed  that  the  sum  necessary  to  meet  the  appropria- 
tions be  apportioned  among  the  counties,  so  that  each 
county  pays  a  pro  rata  share  according  to  the  value  of  its 
taxable  property.  The  governor,  auditor,  and  treasurer 
are  designated  in  the  revenue  law  as  a  committee  to  calcu- 
late the  state  rate  annually  on  the  completion  of  the  assess- 
ment and  equalization  of  property.^^  In  fact,  however, 
during  most  of  the  period  the  work  seems  to  have  been  done 
by  the  governor  and  auditor  alone,  the  act  passed  by  the 
succeeding  legislature  specifying  that  these  two  officials 
calculate  the  rate  required.^^ 

It  might  be  supposed  that  without  a  constitutional 
tax  limit  the  legislature  would  appropriate  unduly  large 
sums.  But  as  the  scheme  has  worked  out,  instead  of  the 
appropriations  being  made  without  reference  to  the  income 
expected,  they  have  been  very  strictly  controlled  with  a 
view  to  keeping  down  the  state  tax  rate.     The  responsi- 


^^The  Chicago  Tribune  and  The  Chicago  Record-Herald,  November  21, 
1913. 

34L.  1S71-72,  pp.  30,  31. 

^^From  1871  to  1903  the  governor  and  auditor  were  the  only  officials 
designated.  Since  1903  the  treasurer  has  been  included  with  the  governor 
and  auditor. 
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bilitv  for  the  rate  of  taxation  has  come  to  rest  very  largely 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  governor  and  it  has  become  one 
of  his  functions  so  to  prune  the  aj^propriations  as  to  make 
the  state  rate  a  political  argument  in  favor  of  the  efficiency 
of  his  administration.  It  is  a  question  whether  under 
this  system  the  best  interests  of  the  state  have  not  some- 
times been  sacrificed  to  political  necessity. 

As  its  formal  authorization  of  the  calculation  of  the 
total  state  rate,  the  legislature  passes  at  each  session  "An 
act  to  provide  the  necessary  revenue  for  state  purposes." 
In  the  first  place  this  act  specifies  that  a  sum  which  has 
varied  from  |1,500,000  in  1872  to  |10,600,000  in  1913=^«  be 
raised  for  general  state  purposes  to  be  designated  the 
"Revenue  Fund."  All  through  the  period  this  part  of  the 
state  rate  lias  been  an  apportioned  tax.  Next,  the  act 
directs  a  second  sum  to  be  raised,  called  the  "State  School 
Fund,"  the  amount  of  which  has  varied  from  |700,000  in 
1879^'  to  13,000,000  in  1913.^^  This  part  of  the  tax  has 
been  apportioned  since  1875,  a  lump  sum  being  substituted 
at  that  time  in  lieu  of  the  two  mill  tax  formerly  levied  for 
school  purposes.^-*  The  act  for  raising  revenue  passed  in 
1872  included  a  provision  for  raising  |200,000  annually 
for  the  Interest  Fund,  but  the  necessity  for  this  soon  dis- 
appeared and  after  1871  no  levy  was  made  to  replenish  it. 
In  1911  the  legislature  took  a  step  away  from  the  appor- 
tionment plan  by  passing  an  act  authorizing  the  levy  of  a 
fixed  rate  of  one  mill  on  every  dollar  of  assessed  valuation, 
to  be  paid  to  the  treasury  and  set  apart  until  appropriated 
to  the  use  of  the  University  of  Illinois.^"  Although  this 
plan  reduces  the  fiexibility  of  the  state  financial  adminis- 
tration, it  makes  somewhat  more  certain  a  uniformity  of 
support  for  tlie  university,  which  is  an  end  greatly  to  be 
desired.  At  times,  special  state  taxes  are  levied,  as  in 
1871  and  1872  when  a  levy  of  one  and  a  half  mills  was 

3^L.  1871-72,  p.  670;  L.   1913,  p.  512. 
3"L.  1879,  p.  254. 

38L.  I9I3,  p.  512. 

39L.  1871-72,  pp.  31,  732. 

*°L.  191 1,  p.  484. 
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authorized  for  the  "Canal  Redemption  Fund."^^  Wlien  a 
total  rate  has  been  calculated  which  will  produce  the 
amounts  authorized  to  be  levied  for  state  purposes,  the 
auditor  certifies  it  to  the  county  clerks  who  extend  it  upon 
the  assessments  for  their  counties  as  revised  by  the  state 
board  of  equalization. 

Local  Rates. 
The  amount  of  the  county  tax  is  determined  each  year 
by  the  county  board.^-  It  will  l)e  recalled  that  the  rate 
must  be  kept  within  the  constitutional  limit  of  seventy-five 
cents  on  the  hundred  dollars.  The  counties  may  go  above 
this  limit,  however,  by  special  vote  of  the  people  or  for  the 
payment  of  indebtedness  contracted  before  1870.'*^ 

An  investigation  made  in  1913  by  Professor  Fairlie 
shows  that  the  constitutional  limit  is  not  always  ob- 
served.^^     He  states  that: 

in  191 1  the  rate  in  34  counties  was  less  than  45  cents,  the  minimum  being 
17  cents  in  Ogle  County.  In  18  counties  the  rate  was  the  full  45  cents, 
provided  under  the  Juul  law.  In  38  counties  the  county  rate  was  more 
than  45  cents  but  less  than  the  constitutional  limit  of  75  cents.  In  12 
counties  the  constitutional  limit  had  been  reached ;  and  in  two  counties 
this  was  exceeded. 

The  autliorities  of  "towns,  townships,  districts,  and 
incorporated  cities,  towns,  and  villages''  are  required  to 
certify  to  the  clerks  of  their  counties  the  amounts  which 
they  require  to  be  raised  by  taxation  each  year.^^  To 
analyze  all  the  acts  delegating  the  taxing  power  to  these 
local  bodies  would  be  too  great  a  task.  In  1870  part  of 
the  municipalities  of  the  state  were  organized  under  spe- 
cial cliarters  and  part  under  the  general  incorporation  act. 
Consequently  there  was  a  great  variety  in  the  objects  for 

•*iL.  1871-72,  p.  170. 

*-Ibid.,  p.  31  ;   L.  1909,  p.  325. 

*^Ibid.  Also  L.  1873-74,  P-  74',  Rev.  Stat.  1874,  p.  307.  Thus  by  an 
act  of  1907  a  county  tax  of  one  mill  in  addition  to  the  constitutional  limit 
was  authorized  for  the  establishment  of  detention  homes.  An  appeal  to 
the  voters  of  the  county  was  necessary  for  the  levy,  however. 

^'^Report  Prepared  for  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Forty-Seventh 
General  Assembly  on  County  and  Tozvnship  Organization,  Roads,  High- 
li'ays  and  Bridges,  II,  103. 

^•'L.  1871-72,  p.  31;  L.   1873-74,  P-  52. 
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which  taxes  could  be  levied,  and  this  variety  still  obtains 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Acts  extending  the  functions 
of  municipalities  and  permitting  the  levy  of  taxes  to  meet 
the  expenses  have  been  very  frequent  all  through  the 
period.  Authorizations  of  taxes  for  water-works,  sewage 
disposal  plants,  libraries,  public  hospitals,  parks  and 
boulevards,  tuberculosis  sanitariums,  bridges,  music  in 
parks,  etc.  etc.,  are  found  in  every  volume  of  session  laws. 
In  many  cases  the  laws  only  become  operative  upon  vote 
of  the  citizens,  so  any  calculation  of  the  rates  permitted 
would  be  a  useless  undertaking. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  period  there  was  considerable 
misunderstanding  as  to  whether  the  revenue  act  of  1872 
superseded  the  financial  provisions  of  the  various  special 
municipal  charters.  A  number  of  cities  and  towns,  in- 
cluding Chicago,  made  their  assessment  for  1872  under 
the  system  provided  in  their  special  charters,  and  acts 
passed  in  1873  legalized  such  assessments.^*^  But  soon  this 
plan  was  declared  invalid  and  since  1877  "all  cities,  vil- 
lages, and  incorporated  towns,  in  this  state,  organized 
under  general  or  special  charters"  have  been  required  to 
assess  and  collect  their  taxes  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  1872.4^ 

The  rate  of  taxation  in  cities  and  villages  is  subject  to 
several  checks.  Aside  from  the  debt  limit  of  five  per  cent 
imposed  by  the  constitution  upon  all  local  bodies,  which 
is  of  course  an  indirect  restriction  on  the  tax  rate,"*^  the 
municipalities  are  required  by  an  act  of  1909  to  keep  their 
tax  rate  for  all  purposes  except  the  payment  of  debt  or 
interest  within  1.2%  on  the  equalized  assessment  for  the 
current  year.^^  In  certain  municipalities  the  rate  for  pur- 
poses other  than  schools  or  debt  payment  was  to  be  sixty 
cents  on  the  one  hundred  dollars  of  the  equalized  assess- 

*^Ibid.,  p.  45;  Rev.  Stat.  1874,  p.  254. 

<7The  People  ex  rel.  v.  Cooper  et  al,  83  III.  583  (1876)  ;  L.  1877,  pp. 
S6.  61. 

^^Su/yra,  p.  128. 

*^L.  1909,  p.  141.  The  act  excludes  municipalities  organized  under 
special  charters  which  permit  a  higher  rate. 
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ment  of  the  preceding  year.^^  There  had  been  no  specific 
tax  limit  before  1870  but  at  this  time  an  act  was  passed 
which  imposed  a  limitation  of  two  per  cent  for  all  purposes 
except  debt  payment.  Another  act  in  1881  made  the  limit 
one  per  cent  for  purposes  other  than  debt  payment  and  the 
support  of  schools.^^ 

Of  the  independent  boards  endowed  with  power  to 
levy  taxes,  those  in  charge  of  the  roads  and  the  schools  are 
the  most  important.  In  1911,  the  district  and  city  school 
taxes  charged  on  the  tax  books  amounted  to  nearly  seven- 
teen million  dollars,  and  the  road  and  bridge  tax  to  almost 
six  million.^2 

The  complication  which  has  been  so  long  present  in 
the  road  taxes  due  to  the  two  ways  in  which  the  local  com- 
munities may  be  organized,  viz.,  as  township  or  county, 
has  been  largely  eliminated  by  a  new  code  passed  in  1913.^^ 

Under  the  old  system  tliere  were  two  distinct  codes, 
one  for  each  form  of  organization.  Counties  organized  by 
townships  had  the  option  of  a  labor  or  a  cash  system. 
This  was  not  true  of  the  other  counties;  they  could  only 
use  the  cash  system.-^^  If  a  township  chose  the  cash  sys- 
tem, the  maximum  levy  was  thirty-six  cents.^^  On  the 
other  hand  if  the  township  chose  the  labor  system,  two 
taxes  were  levied;  the  road  tax,  payable  in  labor  if  desired, 
and  the  road  and  bridge  tax,  payable  only  in  cash.  It 
became  necessary  to  make  this  arrangement  in  1873  in 
order  that  a  certain  portion  of  the  tax  should  be  available 
in  cash  to  meet  the  expenses  of  salaries,  material  etc.  The 
maximum  levy  for  each  tax  was  twenty-five  cents  on  each 
one  hundred  dollars  of  valuation.^*^     Labor  on  the  roads 


^^Ibid.,  p.   142. 

51L.  1879,  p.  66;  L.  1881,  p.  59. 

^-School  taxes — $16,783,744.88;  road  and  bridge  taxes — $5,732,019.97. 
Aud.  Kept.,  1912,  p.  193. 

S3L.  1913,  p.  520  et  seq. 

^•*This  statement  does  not  take  the  poll  tax  into  consideration. 

^^Formerly  this  rate  was  sixty  cents.    L.  1883,  p.  136;  L.  1909,  p.  ^^i. 

^^Formerly  this  rate  was  forty  cents.  L.  1883.  p.  156;  L.  1903,  p.  304; 
L.  1909,  p.  335. 
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was  until  1913  valued  at  |1.25  per  day;  from  1873  to 
1877  it  was  |1.50  per  day.  The  rates  given  were  not  ab- 
solute limits;  an  additional  rate  might  be  levied  by  spe- 
cial arrangement  when  deemed  necessary.^^  Moreover,  if 
money  was  still  needed  for  the  particular  purpose  of  pay- 
ing damages,  another  twenty  cents  might  be  collected.  A 
poll  tax  might  also  be  used  to  obtain  revenue.  This  re- 
source has  been  constantly  available  except  for  the  two 
years  1877-1879. 

Counties  which  had  not  adopted  the  township  form 
of  organization  could  levy  a  road  tax,  payable  only  in 
cash,  up  to  thirty  cents  per  one  hundred  dollars  of  valua- 
tion.^^ From  1887  to  1889  the  limit  was  one  dollar  and 
from  1889  to  1909,  fifty  cents.^'^  But  as  in  the  case  of  the 
townships,  this  limit  was  not  rigid. 

Aside  from  all  other  road  taxes,  there  might  be  levied 
in  counties  of  both  classes  a  special  tax  of  one  dol- 
lar on  each  one  hundred  dollars  assessed  valuation  for 
the  construction  of  macadam  and  gravel  roads.  But  such 
a  tax  had  to  receive  the  sanction  of  a  majority  vote  of  the 
people.^"  Similarly,  a  tax  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent  could 
be  lievied  in  counties  not  under  township  organization  to 
build  roads  upon  lands  subject  to  overflow.*^^ 

The  new  general  codification  act  passed  in  1913^^ 
sweeps  away  the  illogical  and  confusing  distinctions  be- 
tween counties  organized  by  townships  and  those  with 
merely  the  county  form  of  organization.  I*rovision  is 
made  for  the  appointment  of  county  superintendents  of 
highways  in  all  counties.  For  all  road  and  bridge  pur- 
poses, road  districts  in  counties  not  under  township 
organization  were  made  coordinate  with  townships  in  other 
counties.  In  the  country  districts,  except  where  the  voters 
-declare  against  it,  a  poll  tax  of  from  one  to  three  dollars 

"L.  1903,  pp.  303,  304;  L.   1909,  pp.  zzz,   335. 

^^Ibid.,   p.  331. 

^^^L.  1889,  p.  230. 

^oL.  1883,  p.  132;  L.   1905,  p.  369;  L.  1907,  p.  503;  L.  1909,  p.  2>27' 

«iL.  1899,  p.  340. 

^-L.   1913,  p.  520  et  seq. 
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is  levied,  payable  only  in  cash.  The  general  tax  levy  for 
road  and  bridge  purposes  is  restricted  to  CI  cents  on  each 
one  Inindred  dollars  of  taxable  property.  An  additional 
levy  of  twenty  cents  may  be  made  to  pay  damages  for  lay- 
ing out  roads  etc.  and  the  hard  roads  law  of  1909  is  re- 
tained.*'^ 

The  importance  of  the  labor  element,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, became  rapidly  insignificant.  In  1905  the  money 
value  of  the  labor  tax  was  only  about  one-tenth  of  the  total 
amount  spent  on  road  that  year."^  In  1913  this  type  of 
payment  was  eliminated. 

The  taxing  power  of  the  board  of  school  directors*'^ 
was  modified  by  the  law  of  1872,*^*^  the  school  tax  for  ordi- 
nary expenses  being  limited  to  two  per  cent  of  the  assessed 
valuation.  Another  three  per  cent  was  available  for  build- 
ing purposes,  upon  vote  of  the  people.  In  1887  the  state 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  under  the  direction 
of  the  legislature,  revised  the  school  laws  in  order  to 
eliminate  their  "many  redundancies,  inconsistencies,  con- 
tradictions, and  incongruities."^"  But  the  new  general 
<!ode  adopted  in  1889  preserved  the  former  tax  limits  of 
two  per  cent  for  ordinary  expenses  and  three  per  cent  for 
buildings.^  ^  These  limitations  were  extended  to  cities 
with  special  charters  in  1891.^'' 

In  1898  and  1899  the  tax  limits  for  ordinary  expenses 
and  for  building  purposes  were  changed  to  two  and  one- 
half  per  cent  each,' ^^  and  by  a  law  passed  in  1909,  to  one  and 
one-half  per  cent,"^  at  which  figure  they  now  stand.  Cer- 
tain cities  are  permitted  by  an  act  of  1913  to  levy  a  two 


^^Supra,  p.  i86. 

^*Report  of  the  Illinois  Highway  Commission,  1906,  p.  15. 

^''Supra,  p.  120. 


P-  350. 
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«^L. 
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68L. 
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per  cent  rate  for  educational  purposes  if  the  voters  agree.^^ 
Taxes  for  township  high-schools  are  determined  by  town- 
ship boards  of  education  provided  by  an  act  of  1889.'^ 

Most  of  the  parks  in  Illinois  are  located  in  Chicago. 
Before  1872  they  were  controlled  by  special  acts  of  the 
legislature  but  after  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of 
1870  the  form  of  the  park  laws  necessarily  became  general. 
But  in  spite  of  their  general  form  most  of  the  acts  are 
still  special  in  application.  Almost  every  bill  is  drawn 
with  some  particular  case  in  view^  and  the  ingenuity  of 
the  drafters  is  exercised  so  to  shape  their  form  as  to  bring 
them  w^ithin  the  constitutional  requirements.  Conse- 
quently the  park  laws  are  a  maze.  Unless  one  is  very  fa- 
miliar with  local  conditions  it  is  often  impossible  to  tell 
from  the  evidence  in  the  statue  itself  what  they  mean, 
and  to  whom  they  are  intended  to  apply. 

Corporate  authorities  in  municipalities  have  long  been 
vested  with  power  to  maintain  parks,  but  a  general  law 
providing  for  the  formation  of  park  districts  and  the  elec- 
tion of  a  park  commission  with  general  powers  of  taxation 
seems  not  to  have  been  passed  until  189^3."^  In  1885  boards 
of  park  commissioners  existing  by  virtue  of  various  special 
acts  Avere  empowered  to  levy  a  light  tax  on  property  to 
meet  certain  expenses.'^  But  park  districts  organized 
under  the  act  of  1893  were  to  be  supported  primarily  by  the 
general  property  tax.  Xo  tax  limit  was  fixed  in  the  original 
statue ;  and  no  restriction  was  placed  upon  the  debt  which 
might  be  contracted  until  1895,  when  it  was  placed  at  two 
and  one-half  per  cent  of  the  equalized  value  of  the  taxable 
I)r()])erty."*'  Another  general  park  law  passed  in  1895  per- 
mitted taxation  at  the  rate  of  four  mills  on  the  dollar."^ 
In  1907  tlie  so-called  township  park  act  was  passed  which 
provides  for  a  one  mill  tax  on  property.' ^ 

72L.    I9I3,    p.    585. 

^•■'L.  1889,  p.  277. 
^•*L.  1893,  p.  153. 
'••L.  1885,  p.  226. 
'«L.  1895,  p.  268. 
''Ibid.,  p.  272. 
^8L.  1907,  p.  437. 
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After  the  adoption  of  the  constitiitioii  of  1870,  drain- 
age lej^islation  also  assumed  a  j^eneral  fornh  Nnnierons 
laws  were  passed  re}i,ula(ini>'  taxation  for  this  pnrpose. 
Some  of  the  money  is  raised  by  the  general  i)roperty  tax/^ 
the  law  in  force  at  present  permitting;  a  two  per  cent  levy 
and  an  additional  three  per  cent  niider  special  circum- 
stances. Bnt  much  more  important  is  the  share  raised 
by  the  system  of  special  assessments.  It  is  usual  for 
drainage  projects  to  be  initiated  by  a  petition  of  property 
holders  and  after  the  assent  of  the  voters  of  a  district  has 
been  secured,  to  be  supported  by  a  levy  upon  the  property 
benefited,  sometimes  according  to  the  benefit  received, 
sometimes  according  to  the  value  of  the  property. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  ranks  of  special  boards  ex- 
ercising taxing  powers  is  made  by  acts  passed  in  1905  and 
1909  which  authorize  the  creation  of  forest  preserve  dis- 
tricts.'''^  Tlie  present  law  permits  a  tax  of  one  mill  on  the 
dollar  and  makes  the  debt  limit  one  pev  cent  of  the  assessed 
valuation. 

The  J  mil  Law. 

When  at  length  the  county  clerk  is  in  possession  of 
the  necessary  information,  he  proceeds  to  assemble  the 
rates  of  taxation  for  his  county.  He  has  already  entered 
into  the  collectors'  books  the  lists  of  the  taxable  property 
as  received  and  equalized. ^^  The  state  rate  comes  to  him 
in  the  form  of  a  percentage  which  is  to  be  levied  on  the 
assessment  as  equalized  by  the  state  board. ^-  The  county 
rate  is  also  already  calculated  when  it  reaches  the  clerk 
but  it  is  to  be  extended  upon  the  assessment  as  it  stands 
after  the  county  review  only,''^ 

The  officials  of  the  "towns,  townships,  districts,  and 
incorporated  cities,  towns  and  villages"  send  to  the  county 

'^L.  1889,  p.  125.    Also  an  act  of  1907,  entitled  "an  act  to  create  san- 
itary districts  in  certain  districts  subject  to  overflow."     L.  1907,  p.  289. 
^°L.  1905,  p.  279.  L.  1909,  p.  245. 
81L.  1S71-72,  p.  32. 
^-L.  1901,  p.  271. 
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clerk  merely  the  amount  of  money  they  require  for  the 
ensuing  year,  and  it  is  part  of  his  task  to  calculate  the 
rate  upon  the  taxable  property  lying  within  their  respec- 
tive jurisdictions.  Here  also,  the  assessment  as  reviewed 
by  the  county  board  of  review  forms  the  base.^^ 

The  dangers  of  the  sj'stem  as  instituted  in  the  law  of 
1872,  by  which  there  was  no  coordination  or  control  of  the 
amounts  levied  by  the  various  taxing  authorities,  were 
pointed  out  by  the  revenue  commission  of  1886. ^^^  The 
property  owner  was  exposed  to  the  possibility  of  being 
taxed  at  the  rate  of  eight  per  cent  or  more.  No  discre- 
tionary j)Ower  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  county  clerk. 
His  function  consisted  merely  of  the  mechanical  task  of 
calculating  and  extending  the  rates.  There  was  no  one 
person  responsible  for  a  high  or  low  rate  of  taxation.  To 
prevent  taxes  from  becoming  unreasonable  a  provision  was 
included  in  act  of  1898^^  which  vested  the  county  clerk 
with  power  so  to  cut  down  the  amounts  asked  by  the  va- 
rious local  taxing  bodies  as  to  bring  the  aggregate  within 
reasonable  bounds.  As  the  result  of  amendments  made 
in  1901,  1905,  1909  and  1913,  the  section  designed  to  ac- 
complish this  purpose  has  reached  a  state  of  complexity 
which  can  be  appreciated  only  by  reading  the  text  itself. 
This  is  the  so-called  Juul  law : 

The  county  clerk  in  each  county  shall  ascertain  the  rates  per  cent 
required  to  be  extended  upon  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  taxable  prop- 

^*Both  state  and  county  taxes  were  at  first  levied  on  the  assessment 
as  equalized  by  the  state  board.  L.  1871-72,  p.  3;^.  In  1879  "all  taxes 
levied  by  the  proper  authorities"  were  to  be  upon  this  base.  L.  1879,  p. 
246.  In  1881  a  change  was  made  back  to  the  old  arrangement,  L.  1881, 
p.  136,  and  it  was  not  until  1901  that  the  present  form  was  adopted  under 
which  only  the  state  taxes  are  levied  on  the  state  equalized  assessment 
and  all  other  taxes  upon  the  assessment  as  it  stands  after  the  county 
review.     L.  1901,  p.  271. 

^^Rcport,  p.  V. 

*^The  section  passed  in  1898  applied  only  to  Cook  County.  L.  1898, 
p.  36  et  seq.  The  aggregate  of  taxes  was  to  be  not  more  than  five  per 
cent,  except  for  state  and  for  school  building  purposes.  A  debt  limit  of 
two  and  one-half  per  cent  was  also  imposed.  This  section  was  held  to  be 
unconstitutional  on  the  ground  that  it  singled  out  Cook  County  and  was 
therefore  a  special  law.  Knopf  v.  People,  iSj  III.  20  (1900).  The  section 
was  reenacted  in  general  terms  in  1901. 
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erty  in  the  respective  towns,  townships,  districts,  incorporated  cities  and 
villages  in  his  county,  as  equalized  by  the  State  Board  of  Equalization' 
for  the  current  year,  to  produce  the  several  amounts  certified  for  exten- 
sion by  the  taxing  authorities  in  said  county  (as  the  same  shall  have  been 
reduced  as  hereinbefore  provided  in  all  cases  where  the  original  amounts- 
exceed  the  amount  autliorized  by  law)  :  Provided,  hozvcvcr,  that  if  the 
aggregate  of  all  the  taxes  (exclusive  of  state  taxes,  village  taxes,  levee- 
taxes,  school  building  taxes,  high  school  taxes,  district  school  taxes  and 
all  other  school  taxes  in  school  districts  having  not  more  than  100,000 
inhabitants,  road  and  bridge  taxes,  and  for  a  period  of  three  (3)  years, 
beginning  with  the  year  1913  taxes  levied  for  the  payment  of  the  principal 
of  and  the  interest  on  bonded  indebtedness  of  cities,  and  exclusive  of 
taxes  levied  pursuant  to  the  mandate  or  judgment  of  any  court  of  record 
on  any  bonded  indebtedness),  certified  to  be  extended  against  any  prop- 
erty in  any  part  of  any  taxing  district  or  municipality,  shall  exceed  three 
per  cent  of  the  assessed  valuation  thereof  upon  which  the  taxes  are  re- 
quired to  be  extended,  the  rate  per  cent  of  the  tax  levy  of  such  taxing: 
district  or  municipality  shall  be  reduced  as  follows :  The  county  clerk 
shall  reduce  the  rate  per  cent  of  the  tax  levy  of  such  taxing  district  or 
.  municipality  in  the  same  proportion  in  which  it  would  be  necessary  to 
reduce  the  highest  aggregate  per  cent  of  all  the  tax  levies  (exclusive  of 
state  taxes,  village  taxes,  levee  taxes,  school  building  taxes,  high  school 
taxes,  district  school  taxes  and  all  other  school  taxes  in  school  districts 
having  not  more  than  100,000  inhabitants,  road  and  bridge  taxes,  and  for 
a  period  of  three  (3)  years  beginning  with  the  year  1913  taxes  levied  for 
the  payment  of  the  principal  of  and  the  interest  on  bonded  indebtedness  of 
cities,  and  exclusive  of  taxes  levied  pursuant  to  the  mandate  or  judgment 
of  any  court  of  record  on  any  bonded  indebtedness),  certified  for  exten- 
sion upon  any  of  the  taxable  property  in  said  taxing  district  or  munici- 
pality, to  bring  the  same  down  to  three  per  cent  of  the  assessed  value  of 
said  taxable  property  upon  which  said  taxes  are  required  by  law  to  be 
extended :  Provided,  further,  that  in  reducing  tax  levies  hereunder  the 
rate  per  cent  of  the  tax  levy  for  county  purposes  in  counties  having  a 
population  of  over  300,000  shall  not  be  reduced  below  a  rate  of  forty  cents 
on  each  one  hundred  dollars  assessed  value,  and  in  counties  having  a 
population  of  less  than  300,000  the  rate  of  the  tax  levy  for  county  pur- 
poses shall  not  be  reduced  below  a  rate  of  forty-five  cents  on  each  one 
hundred  dollars  assessed  value,  and  the  rate  per  cent  of  the  tax  levy  for 
city  or  village  purposes  (exclusive  of  library,  school  and  park  purposes 
and  for  a  period  of  three  (3)  years  beginning  with  the  year  1913  ex- 
clusive of  the  taxes  levied  for  the  payment  of  the  principal  of  and  the 
interest  on  bonded  indebtedness)  in  cities  and  villages  having  a  popula- 
tion of  over  150,000  shall  not  be  reduced  below  a  rate  of  one  dollar  and 
ten  cents  on  each  one  hundred  dollars  assessed  value,  and  the  rate  per 
cent   of   the   school   tax    for    educational   purposes    shall   not   be   reduced 
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below  a  rate  of  one  dollar  and  five  cents  on  each  one  hundred  dollars 
assessed  value,  and  the  rate  per  cent  of  the  tax  levy  for  city  or  village 
purposes  (exclusive  of  library,  school  and  park  purposes,  and  exclusive 
of  the  taxes  levied  for  the  payment  of  the  principal  of  and  the  interest 
on  bonded  indebtedness)  in  cities  and  villages  having  a  population  of  less 
than  150,000  shall  not  be  reduced  below  a  rate  of  one  dollar  and  twenty 
cents  on  each  one  hundred  dollars  assessed  value,  and  the  rate  per  cent 
of  the  school  tax  levy  for  educational  purposes  shall  not  be  reduced  below 
a  rate  of  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  on  each  one  hundred  dollars  assessed 
value,  but  the  other  taxes  which  are  subject  to  reduction  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  subject  only  to  such  reduction  respectively,  as  would  be 
made  therein  under  this  section  if  this  proviso  were  not  inserted  herein: 
And,  provided,  further,  in  reducing  tax  levies  hereunder  all  school  taxes 
levied  in  cities  exceeding  150,000  inhabitants,  with  the  exception  of  the 
levy  for  school  building  purposes,  shall  be  included  in  the  taxes  to  be 
reduced. 

The  rate  per  cent  of  tlie  tax  lev'y  of  every  county,  city,  village,  town, 
township,  park  district,  sanitary  district,  road  district,  and  other  public 
authorities  (except  the  state),  shall  be  ascertained  and  determined  (and 
reduced  when  necessary  as  above  provided),  in  the  manner  hereinbefore 
specified,  and  shall  then  be  extended  by  the  county  clerk  upon  the 
assessed  value  of  the  property  subject  thereto  (being  one-third  of  the 
full  value  thereof)  as  equalized  according  to  law.  In  reducing  the  rate 
per  cent  of  any  tax  levy,  as  hereinbefore  provided,  the  rates  per  cent  of 
all  tax  levies  certified  to  the  county  clerk  for  extension  as  originally 
ascertained  and  determined  under  section  one  of  this  act,  shall  be  used 
in  ascertaining  the  aggregate  of  all  taxes  certified  to  be  extended  with- 
out regard  to  any  reductions  made  therein  under  this  section :  Pro- 
vided, that  no  reduction  of  any  tax  levy  made  hereunder  shall  diminish 
any  amount  appropriated  by  corporate  or  taxing  authorities  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  principal  or  interest  on  bonded  debt,  or  levied  pursuant  to 
the  mandate  or  judgment  of  any  court  of  record.  And  to  that  end  every 
such  taxing  body  shall  certify  to  the  county  clerk  with  its  tax  levy,  the 
amount  thereof  required  for  any  such  purposes. 

In  case  of  a  reduction  hereunder  any  taxing  body  whose  levy  is 
aflfected  thereby  and  whose  appropriations  are  required  by  law  to  be 
itemized,  may,  after  the  same  have  been  ascertained,  distribute  the 
amount  of  such  reduction  among  the  items  of  its  appropriations,  with 
the  exceptions  aforesaid,  as  it  may  elect.  If  no  such  election  be  made 
within  three  months  after  the  extension  of  such  tax,  all  such  items, 
except  as  above  specified,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  reduced  pro  rata.^'' 

^''The  law  as  it  stood  in  1909  differed  from  the  present  law  in  that 
"district  school  taxes  and  all  other  school  taxes,"  etc.  were  not  included 
in  the  excluded  rates  and  that  the  taxes  for  bonded  indebtedness  in  the 
excluded  group  were  more  strictly  defined.     L.   1913.  p.  517;  L.  1909,  p. 
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111  the  report  prepared  for  the  tax  commission  of  1910 
the  Jiuil  hiw  is  criticized  because  it  is  so  "hij^hly  compli- 
cated."^'* That  this  criticism  is  well  tiroimded  will  he  con- 
ceded upon  readiiii^'  tlie  hiw.  Even  tlie  oiticiaLs  who  ad- 
minister it  often  fail  to  understand  it.  This  at  least  seems 
to  be  the  best  exjdanation  for  the  illegal  rates  extended 
so  frequently  in  Illinois.  Kates  above  the  limits  prescribed 
by  law  are  levied  annnally  in  almost  every  county  of  the 
state,  and  railways  and  other  large  tax  payers  find  it  to 
their  advantage  to  employ  attorneys  to  investigate  the 
rates  levied  and  secure  abatements.  Mr.  John  N.  Wheatley, 
who  has  for  years  been  employed  by  a  number  of  rail- 
roads to  protect  their  interests  in  this  direction,  states 
that  on  the  average  about  five  per  cent  of  the  total  taxes 
assessed  in  Illinois  are  illegal  and  excessive  and  that  a 
deduction  of  this  amount  is  annually  obtained  by  the 
railroads.^^    Surely  this  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  the 

323.  Moreover  the  amendment  of  1909  made  few  changes  in  the  law  as 
it  stood  after  the  revision  of  1905.  L.  1905,  p.  365.  District  school  taxes, 
which  had  been  included  among  the  taxes  excluded  from  reduction,  were 
now  omitted.  The  precentages  were  so  changed  as  to  accommodate  them 
to  the  new  assessment  basis  of  one-third.  The  bonded  indebtedness  limit 
was  made  six  per  cent  in  place  of  ten  per  cent ;  the  tax  limit  three  per 
cent  instead  of  five  per  cent.  The  distinction  in  rates  between  counties 
and  cities  on  the  basis  of  their  population  was  new.  The  limit  of  reduc- 
tion for  counties  was  made  forty-five  cents  and  forty  cents  ;  under  the  old 
law  it  was  sixty-five  cents.  The  limit  for  cities  was  reduced  from 
$1.80  to  $1.20  and  $1.10.  The  law  as  it  stood  after  the  amendment  of  1905 
differed  from  the  1901  law  only  in  that  it  contained  the  proviso  protecting 
the  city  and  county  rates  from  too  great  a  reduction.  L.  1901,  p.  272.  More- 
over, the  law  of  1901  made  it  the  duty  of  the  county  clerk  to  scrutinize 
the  taxes  certified  to  him  by  the  various  authorities  to  ascertain  whether 
the}'  exceeded  the  limits  provided  in  the  statutes.  In  any  case  where  the 
limits  had  not  been  respected  the  clerk  was  authorized  to  disregard  the 
excess  and  treat  the  residue  as  the  amount  certified  for  extension.  L. 
1901,  p.  272.  The  Juul  law  has  received  the  approval  of  the  state  supreme 
court.  The  People  v.  The  Chicago  and  Western  Indiana  Railroad  Co., 
236  III.  388  (1912). 

^^Fairlie,  Report  on  Taxation,  p.   16. 

^^This  estimate  was  kindly  furnished  by  Mr.  Wheatley  in  a  letter, 
dated  Oct.   28,   191 1. 
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creation  of  a  permanent  tax  commission,  which  could,  as 
a  fjart  of  its  duty,  at  least  make  sure  that  the  provisions 
of  the  law  were  understood  by  the  clerks  and  properly  ad- 
ministered by  them. 

After  the  rate  has  been  determined  the  clerk  enters  the 
amounts  of  the  taxes  due  in  the  collector's  book  and  gives 
the  collector  a  warrant  to  collect  the  taxes  and  to  pay  them 
over  to  the  officers  entitled  to  receive  them.^^ 

COLLECTION    OF   TAXES. 

The  administrative  machinery  for  the  collection  of 
taxes  had  been  quite  well  worked  out  by  1872,  and  the 
revenue  law  passed  at  that  time  has  been  but  slightly 
amended  since.  The  most  minute  details  are  specified  so 
that  this  portion  of  the  code  is  disproportionately  large 
in  respect  to  its  importance  for  the  purposes  of  this  study. 

Collectors. 

The  treasurers  in  counties  under  township  organi- 
zation and  the  sheriff  in  other  counties  are  the  ex-officio- 
county  collectors.^^ 

Collections  are  made,  in  counties  with  townships,  by 
township  collectors,  elected  biennially,  and  in  other  coun- 
ties, by  the  sheriff. °^ 

All  collectors  are  bonded,  township  and  district  col- 
lectors to  twice  the  amount  of  all  taxes  to  be  collected  by 
them  and  county  collectors  to  twice  the  amount  of  the 
state  tax  levied  in  their  county. ^^ 

The  remuneration  of  the  collectors  has  through  the 
entire  period  been  on  a  fee  basis ;  the  fees  of  county  collec- 
tors vary  from  one  and  one-half  to  three  per  cent,  accord- 
ing to  the  population  of  the  counties,  the  highest  per- 
centage being  allowed  in  the  very  small  counties.  In 
counties   under   township   organization   the   collector   re- 

80L.  1881,  p.  136. 

»iL.  1871-72,  p.  35;  Rev.  Stat.,  1874,  p.  455. 

^-L.  1871-72,  pp.  38,  39.     A  law  passed  in  1883  permitted  the  combi- 
nation of  the  offices  of  treasurer  and  township  collector.    L.  1883,  p.  174. 
93L.  1871-72,  pp.  33-38,  59- 
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ceives  a  smaller  percentage  as  a  commission  on  the  col- 
lections of  the  township  collectors.^*  The  township  col- 
lectors receive  two  per  cent  of  the  sums  collected  b}^  them 
as  their  compensation.^^ 

Collections  and  Settlements. 

After  the  collectors  have  received  from  the  clerks  of 
their  counties  the  tax  books  properly  filled  out,  with  a  war- 
rant attached,  they  proceed  to  collect  the  taxes,  the  town- 
ship collectors  being  required  by  law  to  call  at  least  once 
at  the  residence  or  place  of  business  of  the  property  owner, 
and  the  district  collector  to  advertise  through  newspaper 
and  posted  notices  where  and  when  he  will  receive  taxes.^® 
Actually,  however,  even  in  the  township  counties,  the  col- 
lector seldom  makes  personal  calls  to  collect  the  taxes, 
relying  almost  entirely  upon  newspaper  and  post  card 
notices  to  bring  the  tax  payers  into  his  office. 

Each  month  the  township  and  district  collectors  pay 
to  the  proper  authorities  of  the  local  taxing  bodies  their 
collections  to  date."^  At  the  same  time  they  pay  over  the 
county  and  state  taxes  to  the  county  collectors.  The 
county  collectors  report  monthly  to  the  county  treasurers 
(the  same  person  in  most  of  the  counties)  the  amount  of 
county  taxes  received  by  them  and  available  for  use.**^ 

At  the  end  of  the  collection  period  and  after  a  twenty 
day  notice,  the  town  and  district  collectors  are  required  to 
appear  before  the  county  collector  and  make  final  settle- 
ment of  the  collections  which  have  been  delegated  to  them.^* 
The  balance  of  the  money  collected  is  at  this  time  paid 
over  and  credits  are  allowed  for  delinquents.  The  county 
collector  is  expected  immediately  to  make  a  preliminary 
settlement  with  the  state  officials  for  the  state  taxes  and 

^*Ibid.,  p.  437;  L.  1877,  p.  105. 

95L.   1871-72,  p.  444. 

^^Ibid.,  pp.  33,  34,  35,  39;  L.  1873-74,  P-  52;  L.  1879,  p.  246;  L.  1881, 
p.  130;  L.  1898,  p.  36;  L.  1907,  p.  500;  L.  191 1,  p.  485. 

^'L.  1871-72,  p.  41 ;  L.  1873-74,  p.  52.  At  first  it  was  every  twenty- 
days. 

98L.  1871-72,  p.  67. 

^^Ibid.,  p.  42.  L.  1873,  p.  52;  L.  1881,  p.  131.  These  amendments  va- 
ried the  date  for  the  final  settlement. 
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then  to  turn  his  attentiou  to  the  delinquent  list.  After 
he  has  collected  all  the  delinquent  taxes  possible  he  pro- 
ceeds to  make  his  final  settlement  with  the  county  board,^^*^ 
and  with  the  state  auditor.^ "^ 

Tax  Lien  and  Tax  ^aJcs. 

The  collection  of  taxes  is  enforced  by  a  lien  upon  the 
real  or  personal  property  assessed.  If  a  person  does  not 
pay  his  taxes  the  township  or  district  assessor  may  sell  his 
personal  property  to  make  <>ood  the  amount.^ °^  In  case 
taxes  are  still  unpaid  when  the  township  and  district  col- 
lectors make  their  final  settlement,  the  taxes  are  declared 
delinquent,  interest  is  charged  upon  them  and  application 
is  made  to  the  county  court  for  judgment  against  the  real 
estate  of  persons  with  unpaid  taxes.^^^ 

The  application  of  the  tax  lien  to  real  and  personal 
property  is  somewhat  complicated.  Personal  property  is 
liable  for  taxes  leyied  on  real  property  and  vice  versa. 
But  the  tax  on  personal  property  may  not  be  charged 
against  real  estate  except  in  case  of  remoyals  or  when  the 
tax  can  not  be  made  out  of  the  personal  property.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  tax  levied  on  real  estate  may  be  made  out  of 
personal  property  at  any  time  after  it  becomes  due.^*^^ 
In  actual  practice,  however,  the  collector  seldom  sells  per- 
sonal property  to  make  good  a  tax  on  real  estate;  indeed 
it  is  seldom  that  he  sells  personal  property  even  to  enforce 
the  personal  property'  tax  itself,  contenting  himself  merely 
with  reporting  all  delinquencies  to  the  county  collector. 

After  a  five  day  notice  personal  property  may  be  sold 
for  taxes  by  collectors  at  i)ublic  auction.^ "^-^  The  procedure 
for  the  sale  of  real  estate  is  more  formal  and  involved.  The 
county  collector  must  advertise  in  the  newspapers  his  in- 
tention to. apply  to  the  county  court  for  judgment  against 

^^Tn  some  instances  this  is  done  through  tlie  county  clerk.  L.  1871-72, 
pp.  55-56. 

10^/feiU,  p.  57;  L.  1873-74,  p.  56. 

^°-L.  1871-72,  pp.  35,  39,  59;  L.  1873-74,  p.  52. 

lo"*/,.  1871-72,  pp.  43,  59;  L.  1873,  p.  52;  L.  1879,  p.  253;  L.  1881,  p. 
130. 

10"/..  1871-72,  p.  59. 

^°''Ibid.,  p.  40. 
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the  real  estate  on  which  taxes  are  unpaid  or  which  is  owned 
by  persons  whose  personal  property  tax  is  unpaid.^  °^  He 
must  also  advertise  the  date  on  which  he  intends  to  sell 
the  land.  The  collector  prepares  what  is  known  as  "the 
tax  judgment  sale,  redemi)tion  and  forfeiture  record," 
entering  into  it  a  list  of  the  delinquent  lands  and  lots.^"^ 
The  court  examines  this  delinquent  list  and  pronounces 
judgment,  directing  the  clerk  to  order  the  sale  of  the 
property.^  "^  Any  time  before  the  day  of  the  sale  tlie  property 
owner,  by  paying  his  taxes  i^lus  the  interest  and  costs 
which  may  have  accumulated,  may  forestall  the  sale  of 
his  real  estate.^  ^^  On  the  day  of  the  sale  the  collector  and 
clerk  carefully  check  up  the  delinquent  list  to  make  sure 
that  all  payments  are  entered  and  the  clerk  then  proceeds 
formally  to  order  the  sale  in  accordance  with  the  direction 
of  thec'ourt.iio 

The  collector,  assisted  by  the  clerk,  then  offers  the 
tracts  for  sale  at  the  county  court  house.  Under  the  law 
as  originally  passed  the  sale  was  made  to  the  person  who, 
in  return  for  the  amount  due  in  taxes,  offered  to  accept  the 
least  quantity  of  the  tract.^^^  In  1895  this  was  changed  so 
as  to  make  the  successful  bidder  the  man  who,  for  paying 
the  tax,  would  agree  to  exact  the  least  percentage  of  pen- 
alty from  the  original  owner,  should  he  wish  to  redeem 
the  property.^  ^-  ]S"o  bid  of  a  penalty  exceeding  twenty-five 
per  cent  is  accepted.  In  practice,  most  of  the  sales  are 
made  at  this  figure.  A  record  of  the  sales  is  entered  and  a 
copy  forwarded  to  the  state  auditor.^  ^^ 


106/biJ.,  pp.  44,  45 ;  L.  1873-74,  P-  53- 

107L.  1871-72,  p.  46;  L.  1879,  p.  248. 

i^sL.  1871-72,  p.  47;    L.  1873-74,  p.  54- 

109L.  1871-72,  p.  46;  L.  1879,  p.  249. 

iioL.  1871-72,  p.  48;  L.  1879,  p.  249. 

According  to  the  law  as  passed  in  1872  the  order  for  the  sale  of  the 
lands  was  given  by  the  court  on  the  day  of  judgment.  By  the  amendment 
of  1879  the  land  was  not  ordered  to  be  sold  until  the  day  of  the  sale. 

^L.  1871-72,  p.  49. 

^^-L.  1895,  p.  298. 

i"L.  1871-72,  p.  50. 
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Redemption. 

The  document  given  to  a  successful  ])idder  at  a  tax 
sale  is  but  an  agreement  for  the  transfer  of  title  after  the 
redemption  period  of  two  years  has  passed.^  ^^  For  the 
first  six  months  after  the  sale,  the  redemption  conditions 
include  only  payment  of  the  amount  for  which  the  land 
was  sold,  plus  the  taxes  accumulated  since  the  sale,  with 
interest  and  the  penalty  bid  b}'  the  purchaser.  But  if 
the  redemption  is  deferred,  the  penalty  is  doubled  from 
the  sixth  to  the  twelfth  month,  trebled  from  the  twelfth  to 
the  eighteenth,  and  quadrupled  from  the  eighteenth  month 
to  the  end  of  the  period.  The  redemption  period  is  ex- 
tended in  the  case  of  property  belonging  to  minor  heirs, 
idiots,  and  insane  persons.^  ^^  If  at  the  end  of  the  period 
the  land  has  not  been  redeemed  and  the  prescribed  notices 
have  been  served  upon  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  the 
land,  a  deed  is  given  to  the  purchaser.^  ^'^  But  the  deed 
must  be  taken  out  and  recorded  within  one  year  after  the 
redemption  period  has  expired  or  it  can  never  be  taken 
out  at  all.^^^  Moreover,  unless  the  holder  of  the  tax  deed 
takes  possession  of  the  property  within  one  year  after  the 
date  of  his  deed,  the  original  owner  of  the  real  estate  may 
repay  him  his  money  outlay  and  receive  back  his  real 
•estate.^  ^^ 

Property  Forfeited  to  the  State. 

If  land  offered  for  sale  fails  to  find  a  purchaser  for 
lack  of  bidders,  it  is  forfeited  to  the  state.  The  following 
year,  if  the  taxes  are  still  unpaid,  the  land  is  again  offered 
for  sale  with  the  taxes  of  the  new  year  added  with  interest 
and  penalties.    In  cases  where  the  taxes  amount  to  a  sum 

ii*L.  1895,  p.  109. 

'^'^^Ibid.,  p.  258.  The  law  of  1872  originally  specified  twentj'-five  per 
cent  as  the  penalty  to  be  imposed  during  the  first  six  months,  fifty  per 
cent  during  the  second,  seventy-five  per  cent  during  the  third,  and  one 
hundred  per  cent  during  the  fourth.     L.  1871-72,  p.  50. 

ii«L.  1879,  p.  256. 

ii^L.  1871-72,  p.  53. 

i^^L.  1909,  p.  146. 
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larger  than  the  value  of  the  lantl,  the  land  is  sold  for  what 
it  will  brings ^''  and  the  amount  received  is  distributed  pro 
rata  among  the  taxing  authorities.  Lands  forfeited  to  the 
state  may  be  redeemed  by  paying  the  charges  against  it 
plus  various  fees  and  penalties.^ ^*' 

On  the  whole  the  machinery  for  the  collection  of 
taxes  seems  to  work  smoothly.  Until  recently,  except  for 
some  agitation  for  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  township 
collector,  there  has  been  little  manifestation  of  dissatis- 
faction with  the  system  in  vogue.^^^  During  1913,  however, 
the  delay  of  collectors  in  malting  settlements  was  the 
source  of  considerable  complaint.  It  has  been  charged 
that  county  collectors  in  some  cases  delay  settlements 
with  the  state  auditor  in  order  to  put  out  the  money  at 
interest.  The  auditor  should  be  furnished  with  means  of 
forcing  prompt  settlements.^ -- 

119L.  1881,  p.  137. 

120Z,.  1871-72,  p.  54;  L.   1879,  p.  254. 
i-^Fairlie,  Report  on   Taxation,  p.  17. 
^'^Chicago  Tribune,  November  24,  1913. 


CHAPTER    XI 

The  Taxation  of  Corporations 

There  have  been  evolved  in  Illinois  a  number  of  spe- 
cial devices  to  assist  in  the  assessment  of  corporations. 
The  ordinary  methods  have  been  at  least  p)artly  discarded 
for  some  types  of  business  corporations,  for  banks,  for 
railroads,  and  for  telegraph  and  insurance  companies. 

THE  CORPORATE  EXCESS  PLAN. 

A  Special  effort  was  made  under  the  law  of  1872  to 
reach  the  intangible  property  of  ordinary  business  corpo- 
rations. All  property  which  could  be  listed  in  the  ordinary 
manner  b}'  the  local  assessors  was  to  be  taxed  in  that  way, 
but  in  addition  a  special  assessment  was  to  be  made  by 
the  state  board  of  equalization.  The  framers  of  the  law 
seemed  to  believe  that  the  value  that  accrued  to  corpora- 
tions as  a  result  of  the  fact  that  the  state  had  granted  them 
the  right  to  do  and  to  act  was  a  value  that  could  not  be 
reached  by  the  local  assessors  using  the  ordinary  methods. 
In  order  to  reach  it,  it  was  arranged  that  the  value  of  the 
securities  of  the  corporation  sliould  be  taken  as  the  full 
value  of  the  concern  and  that  in  case  this  amount  ex- 
ceeded the  assessed  value  of  the  tangible  property,  the 
difference  or  corporate  excess  should  be  added  to  the  as- 
sessment roll  b}^  the  state  board  of  equalization.^ 

Oorporations  subject  to  ^tate  Assessment. 

Not  all  corporations  are  assessed  by  the  state  board 
under  the  corporate  excess  plan.  In  1875,  "companies  and 
associations  organized  for  purely  manufacturing  purposes 

^For  details  as  to  the  manner  of  assessment,  see  infra,  p.  202.  The 
discussion  of  the  taxation  of  corporations  is  made  more  brief  than  would 
have  been  done,  were  it  not  for  the  monograph  of  J.  R.  Moore  recently 
published,  entitled,  The  Taxation  of  Corporations  in  Illinois  since  1872, 
University  of  Illinois  Studies  in  the  Social  Sciences,  Vol.  II,  No.  i. 
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or  for  printing,  or  for  publishing  of  newspapers,  or  for  the 
improving  and  breeding  of  stock,"  were  released  from  as- 
sessment by  the  state  board.-  Companies  organized  for 
the  imrpose  of  mining  and  selling  coal  were  excepted  in 
1893.^  These  acts  did  not  excuse  such  corporations  from 
all  assessment  on  capital  stock  and  franchise  values;  it 
merely  took  the  power  of  assessing  these  values  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  state  board  of  equalization.  But  this  was 
generally  construed  to  mean  complete  exemption.  In  1905^ 
however,  the  legislature  went  further  and  specifically  ex- 
empted the  capital  stock  or  corporations  organized  "for 
purely  manufacturing  and  mercantile  purposes,  etc.,"  not 
only  from  assessment  by  the  state  board  of  equalization 
but  from  assessment  by  local  assessors  as  well."*  This, 
move  of  the  legislature  was  promptl}'^  blocked  by  the  courts^ 
in  a  decision  which  declared  such  exemptions  were  not 
authorized  by  the  constitution,^  The  assessment  of  the 
value  of  the  capital  stock  and  franchises  of  such  companies 
is  thus  thrown  back  upon  the  local  assessors;  the  capital 
stock  of  the  corporations  must  be  assessed  locally  or  not 
at  all,*^  These  local  assessors  in  the  past  have  done  even 
less  than  the  board  of  equaliation,  to  reach  these  values, 
so  that  by  being  turned  over  to  them,  the  corporations  have 
little  to  fear. 

The  local  assessor  lacks  power  to  compel  the  corpora- 
tion to  give  information  necessary  for  a  proper  valuation. 
He  also  has  difficulty  in  many  cases  in  deciding  whether 
a  given  corporation  falls  under  his  jurisdiction  or  that  of 
the  board  of  equalization.     The  legal  test,  Avhich  is  the 

2L.  1875,  p.  35. 

The  law  reads  that  they  shall  be  assessed  as  individuals.  In  1879  (L. 
1879,  p.  251)  the  exemption  was  made  more  distinct,  such  companies 
being  left  "to  be  assessed  by  the  local  assessors."  The  law  of  1879  was 
made  necessary  because  of  a  discussion  which  had  arisen  in  the  board  of 
equalization.     Moore,  op.  cit.,  pp.  65-66. 

3L.  1893,  p.  172. 

^L.  1905,  p.  353. 

^Consolidated  Coal  Co.  v.  Miller,  236  III.  149  (1908)  ;  cf.  The  People 
V.  The  National  Box  Co.,  248  III.  141  (1911). 

®The  People  v.  Federal  Security  Co.,  23$  HI-  S^i  (1912). 
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purpose  expressed  in  the  corporate  charter,  is  often  a  very 
Inaccurate  standard  of  the  kind  of  business  a  corporation 
is  actually  carrying  on.  The  situation  is  necessarily  pro- 
ductive of  much  friction  and  is  a  prolific  source  of  liti- 
gation. 

In  addition  to  the  companies  named  above,  homestead 
loan  associations  have  been  beyond  the  power  of  the  state 
board  of  equalization  since  1891.''^  Moreover,  foreign  cor- 
porations are  not,  of  course,  taxed  in  this  manner.^  These 
exemptions  leave  as  the  most  prominent  types  of  corpora- 
tions subject  to  the  board's  jurisdiction  in  this  particular, 
railroad,  telegraph,  gas  and  electric  companies  and  com- 
panies organized  for  loan,  insurance  (domestic),  bridge, 
dredging,  hotel,  storage,  laundry,  amusement,  hardware, 
dry  goods,  provision,  restaurant  and  dairy  purposes.^ 

The  framers  of  the  law  of  1872  decided  not  to  tax  to 
the  individual  owners  the  shares  of  the  stock  of  corpora- 
tions which  are  taxed  on  their  corporate  excess.  The  le- 
gality of  such  an  exemption  seems  to  be  doubtful. ^^ 

Assessment  Methods. 
To  enable  the  state  board  of  equalization  to  estimate 
the  corporate  excess  of  the  concerns  falling  under  its  juris- 
diction, it  is  provided  that  certain  information  be  supplied 
by  the  corporations  to  the  local  assessors  who  give  it  to 
the  county  clerk  to  be  forwarded  to  the  state  auditor  for 
the  use  of  the  board.  This  statement  of  information  must 
include  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation 
and  its  market  or  actual  value,  the  amount  of  the  funded 
debt,^^  and  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  property  locally 
assessed. 

7L.  1891,  p.  89. 

^But  a  foreign  corporation  operating  a  domestic  corporation  under  a 
lease  must  return  statements.  Moore,  op.  cit.,  p.  20;  Postal  Telegraph 
Cable  Co.  v.  Bernard,  37  III.  App.  105   (1890). 

^State  banks  organized  under  special  charter  rather  than  under  gen- 
eral law  were  assessed  on  corporate  excess  until  1893.    L.  1893,  p.  172. 

i^Moore,  op.  cit.,  pp.  103-104. 

^^More  specifically,  this  consists  of  the  total  amount  of  indebtedness, 
except  the  indebtedness   for  current  expenses,  excluding   from   such  ex- 
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The  board  may  supplement  these  statements  with  in- 
formation from  otlier  sources.  By  rules  of  its  own  adop- 
tion,^^  it  estimates  the  value  of  the  securities  of  the  com- 
pany, equalizes  this  estimate,  sets  down  the  total  assessed 
value  and  compares  it  with  the  equalized  assessed  value 
of  the  tangible  property.  If  the  value  of  the  tangible 
property  is  not  so  great,  the  difference  is  added  and  taxed 
as  capital  stock.  The  amount  of  this  excess  is  certified  to 
the  county  authorities  to  be  added  to  the  assessment  lists. 

Efficiency  of  Assessments. 

Great  difficulty  has  always  been  experienced  by  the 
state  board  of  equalization  in  securing  from  the  corpo- 
rations the  prescribed  information  about  their  capital 
stock,  funded  debt,  and  assessed  value  of  their  tangible 
property.  Even  when  successful  in  obtaining  them,  the 
reports  have  very  often  been  defective,  being  altered  in 


penses  the  amount  spent  for  the  purchase  or  improvement  of  property. 
L.  1871-72,  p.  11;  L.  1879,  p.  252;  L.  1905,  p.  353. 

^^The  rules  for  determining  the  value  of  the  capital  stock  of  corpo- 
rations have  been  changed  three  times  since  their  primary  adoption  in 
1873.  In  1900  radical  changes  were  made  but  were  declared  invalid  by 
the  courts  in  the  Teachers'  Federation  case.  Infra,  p.  206.  The  rules  in 
force  at  present  were  adopted  in  1909  but  differ  very  slightly  from  the 
ones  originally  adopted  in  1873.  They  provide  that  the  fair  cash  value 
of  the  shares  of  capital  stock  shall  be  determined,  "consideration  being 
given,  among  other  things,  to  the  value  of  the  shares  of  the  stock  and 
the  quotations  of  such  shares  in  the  market  over  such  period  of  time  as 
may  be  reasonable,  also  the  books  of  said  corporations  and  the  returns 
made  to  the  auditor  of  public  accounts,  or  such  other  information  as  the 
board  may  have  or  be  able  to  obtain."  To  this  sum  shall  be  added  the 
amount  of  indebtedness,  except  that  for  current  expenses.  The  board 
shall  then  equalize  the  amount  "so  that  said  companies  or  associations 
shall  be  assessed  as  near  as  practicable  upon  a  uniform  basis  with  other 
property  throughout  the  state."  From  the  aggregate  amount  so  deter- 
mined shall  be  deducted  the  assessed  and  equalized  valuation  of  the 
tangible  property  of  the  corporation  and  one-third  of  the  result,  if  any, 
is  taken  as  "the  assessed  value  of  the  capital  stock  of  such  corporation 
or  association,  including  the  franchise,  over  and  above  the  tangible  prop- 
erty thereof."     Fairlie,  Report  on  Taxation,  p.  93. 
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many  cases  with  a  view  to  reducing  the  corporate  excess. 
For  example,  when  the  law  first  went  into  effect,  many 
managers,  under  the  impression  that  the  debt  item  would 
be  used  to  offset  the  valuation  placed  on  the  capital  stock, 
expanded  the  amount  of  their  debt.  But  such  doctoring 
had  an  effect  exactly  opposite  from  that  expected.  Instead 
of  being  used  as  an  offset,  the  bonded  debt  was  added  to 
the  stock  to  secure  the  total  valuation  for  the  corpora- 
tion.^^  Needless  to  say,  as  soon  as  what  was  being  done 
became  known,  doctoring  of  this  particular  kind  came  to  a 
sudden  halt. 

Neglect  or  refusal  to  report  still  persists.  The  pen- 
alty provided  in  such  cases  is  light  enough  to  be  ignored. 
When  the  report  is  not  furnished  by  the  corporation,  the 
assessor  is  supposed  to  make  it;  many  times  he  does  not. 
Sometimes  the  county  clerks  do  not  bother  to  transmit 
such  reports  as  have  been  gathered  by  the  assessors  in 
their  counties;  in  1900  the  clerks  in  more  than  half  the 
counties  in  the  state  neglected  to  do  so.^*  During  the 
early  years  the  board  held  special  hearings  and  sum- 
moned before  it  the  officials  of  corporations  concerning 
whose  affairs  information  was  desired.  But  before  long 
it  was  found  that  no  power  rested  in  the  board  to  compel 
the  attendance  of  representatives  of  corporations;  under 
these  conditions  it  was  found  idle  to  continue  the  examina- 
tions. Nothing  has  been  done  in  the  past  thirty  years 
toward  giving  the  board  this  power. 

Kecognizing  that  undervaluation  exists  in  the  assess- 
ment of  all  other  kinds  of  property,  the  state  board  of 
equalization  feels  that  it  is  compelled  to  undervalue  the 
stocks  and  bonds  reported  to  it.  If  uniformity  in  the  as- 
sessment, as  provided  by  the  constitution,  is  to  be  attained, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  what  other  procedure  could  be  followed. 
But  it  can  be  followed  only  by  sacrificing  the  requirement 
of  tlie  revenue  law  whicli  calls  for  a  fair  cash  valuation. 
However,  the  undervaluation  of  this  type  of  property  was, 

i^Moore,  op.  cit.,  p.  24. 

^*Pro.  St.  Bd.  Eq.,  1900,  p.  17. 
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in  a  sense,  recoii;nized  by  the  laws  of  1808  and  1000^"  which 
prescribed  that  the  assessed  valuation  of  all  property 
should  be  placed  at  a  fraction  of  its  cash  value.  Since  this 
time,  as  undervaluation  has  been  carried  still  further,  the 
board  has  endeavored  to  keep  on  approximately  the  same 
level  as  the  local  assessors. 

TABLE  i8. 
Assessments  of  Corporate  Excess  by  the  State  Board  of  Equalization, 

i873-i9i2.(a) 
Net  Assessed  Value  of        Number  of  Corporations 
Capital  Stock  Assessed 

1873  $20,730,057  206 

1874  11,719,216  224 

1875  4,802,112  100 

1880  2,179,460  29 

1885  3,791,623  114 

1890  6,956,909  314 

1895  4,782,509  275 

1900(b)   4,808,630  334 

1901  21,477,943  749 

1902  22,705,627  1988 

1903  15,116.104  1520 

1904  13,032,412  1442 

1905  12,942,970  1218 

1906  12,665,601  1832 

1907  10,608,000  1302 

1908  18,683,448  1281 

1909  35,394,441  1 168 

1910  30,265,148  2154 

191 1  30,568,450  930 

1912  27,734,277  780 

(a)  Compiled  from  Pro.  St.  Bd.  Equal,  and  Fairlie,  op.  cit.,  p.  224. 

(b)  Original  assessment. 

The  actual  work  of  assessing  the  corporate  excess 
falls  to  one  of  the  committees  of  the  board,  the  capital  stock 
committee,  and  the  activity  of  the  board  as  a  whole  is  lim- 
ited in  practice  to  approving  the  report  of  this  committee. 
It  is  only  in  the  rarest  cases  that  any  change  is  made  in 
the  committee  reports.  The  other  members  of  the  board 
seldom  know  what  is  being  done  by  the  capital  stock  com- 
mittee and  it  is  charged  that  their  votes  are  asked  in  ap- 

^^C/.  supra,  p.  103. 
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proval  of  the  report  without  adequate  time  for  them  to 
consider  the  justice  of  the  assessments  recommended.^^ 

Just  criticism  may  be  directed  toward  the  reports  of 
the  board.  They  vary  in  the  data  presented  from  year  to 
year  and  seldom  are  all  the  facts  presented  which  are 
essential  to  a  judgment  of  the  efficiency  of  the  assess- 
ment.^^ 

Table  18  shows  the  assessed  value  of  the  capital  stock 
of  corporations  other  than  railroads,  as  assessed  by  the 
state  board  in  the  years  given,  and  also  the  number  of  cor- 
porations found  to  have  a  corporate  excess. 

The  large  assessment  for  1873  has  already  been  partly 
explained  by  the  statement  that  much  bonded  indebted- 
ness was  reported  under  the  misapprehension  that  it 
would  be  used  to  offset  the  assessment  of  the  capital 
stock. ^®  By  1877,  in  four  years,  the  assessment  had  shrunk 
from  $20,730,057  to  |1,605,783;  but  part  of  the  shrinkage 
is  accounted  for  by  changes  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
law  which  exempted  certain  companies  formerly  assessed. 

Teachers'  Federation  Case. 

The  great  increase  in  the  assessment  of  1901  was  due 
directly  to  the  interference  of  the  courts  as  the  result  of 
litigation  instituted  by  the  Teachers'  Federation  of  Chi- 
cago. In  1899  and  1900  the  work  of  the  schools  in  Chicago 
had  been  somewhat  hampered  by  tlie  lack  of  funds.^* 
What  was  most  to  the  point  was  the  announcement  by  the 
board  of  education  that  it  would  be  unable  to  carry  into 
effect  a  new  scale  of  salaries  for  the  teachers  which  had 
been  adopted  in  1898.  Looking  about  for  a  means  of  relief, 
the  Teachers'  Federation  investigated  revenue  conditions 
and  soon  uncovered  grave  abuses  in  the  assessment  of  prop- 
erty. The  assessment  of  corporate  excess  by  the  state 
board  of  equalization  was  chosen  as  the  most  promising 

i*Moore,  op.  cit.,  p.  45  et  seq. 

i^Evidence  on  this  point  may  be  found  in  Moore,  op.  cit.,  p.  45  et  seq., 
and  Fairlie,  op.  cit.,  pp.  61-63. 
^^ Supra,  p.  204. 
^^Chicago  Tribune,  Oct.  14,  1900. 
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point  of  attack.  Here  a  large  increase  of  revenue  could  be 
hoped  for  without  antagonizing  the  general  public  by  an 
increase  in  the  tax  rates.  The  methods  of  the  board 
were  notoriously  lax  and  the  federation  found  little  trou- 
ble in  finding  specific  evidence  of  gross  errors  in  assess- 
ment. Twenty-three  i)ublic-service  corporations  were  cho- 
sen for  attack  in  a  test  case.  It  was  claimed  by  the  teach- 
ers that  the  real  value  of  the  securities  of  these  companies 
was  12(18,108,312.  They  were  taxed  on  the  merest  fraction 
of  this  amount  by  the  local  assessors  and  yet  most  of  them 
were  assessed  notliing  at  all  on  their  corporate  excess  by 
the  state  board.  By  resorting  to  mandamus  proceedings 
the  teachers  compelled  the  assessors  to  secure  the  assess- 
ment data  from  the  corporations,^^  and  to  forward  them 
to  the  state  board  of  equalization.  Then  they  petitioned 
the  board  to  assess  the  corporations  on  their  corporate  ex- 
cess according  to  their  own  rules,  adopted  in  1873.^^  The 
board,  upon  receiving  legal  advice  to  the  effect  that,  as  a 
body  having  judicial  power,  it  was  not  forced  to  assess  the 
companies,  ignored  the  petition.-^  The  teachers  in  turn 
began  mandamus  proceedings  against  the  board.^^  But 
while  these  were  yet  under  way,  the  board  attempted  to 
circumvent  them  by  adopting  a  new  set  of  rules  for 
valuing  capital  stock  which  would  permit  it  to  give  the 
companies  light  assessments.  Under  these  rules  the  board 
assessed  seven  of  the  companies  about  twelve  and  one-half 
million  dollars  and  exempted  the  remainder.  The  man- 
damus proceedings,  however,  were  not  abandoned ;  but  the 
case  dragged  along  in  the  courts  for  some  months.  At 
length,  in  May,  1901,  a  decision  favorable  to  the  teachers 
was  reached  and  the  board  was  directed  to  assess  the  cor- 
porations according  to  the  old  rules.  The  case  was  ap- 
pealed but  the  supreme  court  reafifirmed  the  position  of  the 
lower  court  and,  in  November,  1901,  issued  a  writ  of  man- 


"°C/.  supra,  p.  202. 

21C/.  supra,  p.  203. 

^^Chicago  Tribune,  Oct.  24,  1900. 

23/fcirf.,  Oct.  28,  1900. 
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damus  directing  the  reassessment  to  be  rnade.^^ 

Dissatisfaction  with  the  reassessment  caused  the  case 
to  be  carried  to  the  United  States  courts.  Here  it  was 
held  that  the  new  assessment  had  not  been  made  on  the 
proper  basis,^^  because  the  property  of  these  corporations 
had  been  assessed  at  its  full  value  while  the  property  of 
other  corporations  had  been  undervalued. 

When  matters  were  finally  adjusted  the  companies 
paid  taxes  on  |21,034,000,  a  substantially  larger  sum  than 
that  on  which  they  had  been  assessed  at  first.^® 

-*State  Board  of  Equalization  v.  People,  191  III.  529  (1901;  Chicago 
Teachers  Federation  Bulletin,  Nov.  15,  1901. 

^^Chicago  Union  Traction  Co.  v.  State  Board  of  Equalization,  112 
Fed.  Rep.  607. 

^^Chi.  Teach.  Fed.  Bull.,  Nov.  22,  1911;  Chicago  American,  Mar.  31, 
1912,  quoted  in  Bulletin;  Fairlie,  op.  cit.,  pp.  87,  88. 

The  tax  campaign  aroused  much  enthusiasm.  Once  started  in  the 
fight,  the  teachers  seemed  to  forget  the  first  cause  of  the  campaign  and 
they  came  to  feel  that  they  were  angels  of  light  engaged  in  a  crusade 
against  the  forces  of  darkness,  the  "moneyed  corporations."  Articles  upon 
the  "moral  significance"  of  the  tax  litigation  appeared  in  the  Federation 
Bulletin  (see  issue  of  Oct.  7,  1902)  and  doggerel  like  the  following  sample 
served  to  inspire  the  teachers : 

The  Tax  War. 
The  Teachers'  Federation 

When  it  sought  to  right  a  wrong 
Was  well  aware  'twould  have  to  fight 
A  battle  'gainst  the  strong. 


They  spent  their  money  freely, 
Although  their  pay  was  small, 

To  compel  the  equalizers 
To  do  justice  unto  all. 

But  that  great  board,  unheeding, 

In  its  duty  still  is  lax, 
And  the  moneyed  corporations 

Escape  still  their  lawful  tax. 

Brave  hearts,  be  not  discouraged, 
For  when  the  fight  is  done, 

The  world  and  you  will  reap  the  fruit 
Of  victories  you  have  won. 
Chi.  Teach.  Fed.  Bull.,  Jan.  31,  1902. 
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After  a  substantial  increase  in  1909,  due  to  tl»e  change 
in  the  legal  assessment  ratio  from  one-tifth  to  one-third, 
the  assessment  of  the  corporate  excess  lias  once  more  beguQ 
to  decline.  Less  than  half  as  many  corporations  were 
assessed  in  1912  as  in  1902.  In  1912  only  an  even  dozen 
corporations  were  assessed  as  much  as  |100,000.  The  great 
majority  of  the  assessments  were  for  less  than  |5,000. 

Whatever  the  cause  of  the  inactivity  and  inefficiency 
of  the  board  may  be,  whether  it  is  corruption  as  charged 
by  the  Illinois  Tax  Reform  Association,^'^  or  its  clumsy 
size  and  negligence,  as  suggested  by  the  special  tax  com- 
mission^^  there  seems  to  be  little  excuse  for  retaining  the 
system.  Its  work  could  be  done  much  more  efficiently 
and  probably  more  economically  by  a  small  expert  body. 

RAILROADS. 

The  assessment  of  railroad  property  is  also  divided 
among  the  local  assessors  and  the  state  board  of  equal- 
ization, the  board,  in  this  case,  carrying  a  larger  share  of 
the  load.  Not  only  does  it  assess  the  corporate  excess  of 
railroad  companies  but  also  such  types  of  tangible  property 
as  are  difficult  for  the  local  officials  to  assess  in  a  satisfac- 
tory manner.  The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  forms  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule  of  assessment,  being  exempted 
from  ordinary  taxes  in  view  of  a  percentage  of  gross  re- 
ceipts which  it  pays  into  the  state  treasury  by  charter 
agreement. ^^ 

The  sections  of  the  revenue  law  providing  for  the 
assessment  of  railroad  property  have  remained  unamended 
in  any  particular  since  they  were  passed  in  1872.  They 
provide  that  the  proper  officials  of  the  railroad  shall 
keep  on  record  with  the  county  clerk  a  description  of 
the  property  in  the  county  held  by  the  railroad  as  its 
right  of  way,  the  length  of  all  main,  side,  and  second 
tracks  and  turnouts  lying  in  the  various  taxing  districts, 
and  tlie  value  of  improvements  and  stations  located  on 

^''Report,   1909,  p.  10. 

285.  /.,  47  G.  A.,  I  Sess.,  p.  184,  et  seq. 

'^Priv.  L.,   1851,  p.  71 ;  supra,   p.  108  ct  seq. 
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the  right  of  way.     All  such  property  is  classed  as  real 
estate   and   is   designated    "railroad   track."^*^     Annually 
each  railroad  must  make  statements  of  assessment  data 
to  clerks  of  the  counties  through  which  their  roads  run 
and  to  the  auditor  of  public  accounts.     The  statement 
which  goes  to  the  county  clerks  gives,  in  the  first  place, 
the   value   of   the   "railroad   track"   in   the   county,   and 
second,  the  value  of  all  the  "rolling  stock"  which  is  de- 
fined as  movable  property  belonging  to  any  railroad.     In 
addition  to  the  above  information,  the  statement  which 
goes  to  the  auditor  each  year  contains  data  on  the  type  of 
construction  of  the  road-bed,  the  character  of  the  improve- 
ments on  the  "railroad  track",  and  a  statement  of  the 
securities  of  the  company   similar  to  that  furnished  b}^ 
other  corporations  taxed  by  the  corporate  excess  method."^ 
The  auditor  turns  over  the  data  to  the  state  board  of 
equalization  which  assesses  the  roads  on  their  "railroad 
track",  their  "rolling  stock"  and  their  corporate  excess, 
and  distributes  the  assessed  value  among  the  local  com- 
munities in  the  proportion  that  the  main  track  lying  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  district  bears  to  the  total  length  of 
the  main  track  within  the  state.    The  only  exception  to  this 
apportionment  is  that  side  or  second  tracks,  turnouts  and 
buildings  on  the  right  of  way  are  taxed  in  the  district 
where  they  chance  to  lie.^^     All  real  estate  and  personal 
property  not  included   in   "railroad  track"  and  "rolling 
stock"  is  taxed  by  the  local  taxing  authorities  exactly  as 
other  taxable  property-,  but  such  propert}'  is  usually  incon- 
siderable in  amount. 

The  introduction  of  this  scheme  of  assessment  in 
1872  had  the  effect  of  increasing  five-fold  the  valuation  of 
the  railroad  property  in  the  state,  from  |25,568,784,  in 
1872,  to  1133,520,633^  in  1873. 

But  here  also  a  slirinkage  soon  appeared  which  be- 
comes evident  from  an  examination  of  Table  19,  which 

30L.  1871-72,  p.  13. 
"^Supra,  p.  202. 
^-L.  1871-72,  p.  14. 
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shows  the  total  equalized  assessment  of  railroads  for  the 
3'ears  designated. 

TABLE  19. 
Total.  Equalized  Assessment  of  Railroads,  i873-i9i2.(a) 

1873  $133,520,633 

1874 81,707,598 

187s  60,486,343 

1880 47,365,259 

1885  63,052,736 

1890  75,310,524 

1895  81,565,298 

1900  80,627,321 

1905  97,728,276 

1906  102,721,035 

1907  107,497,141 

1908  110,397,824 

1909  186,514,540 

1910  187,019,990 

1911  195,023,706 

1912  202,596,754 

(a)     Compiled  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Illinois  State  Board  of 
Equalization  and  from  Fairlie,  Report  on  Taxation,  p.  218. 

The  low  level  of  |40,461,865  was  reached  in  1878. 
Since  this  date  the  assessment  has  pulled  slowly  but  fairly 
steadily  upward.  The  establishment  of  the  one-fifth  basis 
in  1898  made  no  perceptible  difference,  but  the  change 
to  the  one-third  basis  explains  the  rise  from  |110,397,824 
in  1908  to  $186,514,540  in  1909. 

The  year  the  law  of  1872  went  into  effect  the  board 
found  a  corporate  excess  for  the  railroads  amounting  t» 
$04,611,071.  But  this  had  dwindled  to  about  ten  million 
in  1876  and  the  following  year  disappeared  entirely.  For 
the  succeeding  twenty  years  not  a  cent  was  assessed 
against  the  railroads  on  their  capital  stock.  Since  1901  a 
very  small  amount,  varying  from  approximately  one  to 
three  millions,  has  been  assessed  each  year,  almost  entirely 
a  result  of  the  Teachers'  Federation  campaign. ^^ 

Professor  Fairlie  in  his  report  to  the  tax  commission 
of  1910  commented  upon  the  injustice  of  the  method  of  ap- 

^^Supra,  p.  2o6  et  scq. 
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portioning  the  assessment  according  to  the  length  of  main 
line  in  the  counties.  Complaint  has  been  particularly  bit- 
ter in  Cook  County  where  it  is  contended  that  the  greater 
value  of  the  property  lying  within  the  county  entitles  it  to 
a  larger  share  than  it  receives  under  the  mileage  system. 
It  was  suggested  that  the  railroad  taxes  afforded  a  possible 
source  of  state  revenue  in  case  it  should  become  desirable 
to  separate  the  sources  of  state  and  local  taxation.^^ 

TELEGRAPH  COMPANIES. 

Telegraph  companies  organized  under  the  laws  of 
Illinois  are  taxable  on  their  corporate  excess.  The  law 
prescribes  that  statements  shall  be  made  annually  to  the 
auditor  giving  the  necessary  information  for  an  assess- 
ment. The  valuation  placed  upon  the  companies  is  ap- 
portioned among  the  counties  much  as  in  the  case  of  rail- 
roads, the  amount  assigned  to  a  particular  county  depend- 
ing on  the  length  of  line  operated  in  the  county  compared 
with  the  total  in  the  state.^^  The  tangible  property  of  the 
companies  is  locally  assessed. 

In  1872  an  attempt  to  assess  the  capital  stock  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  a  foreign  corporation, 
was  blocked  in  the  courts.^^  Occasionally  an  Illinois  tele- 
graph company  is  assessed  a  small  amount  on  its  capital 
stock.^'^ 

BANKS. 

Little  change  has  been  made  in  the  method  of  assessing 
banks  since  1867.^^  State  banks  organized  under  general 
law  were  not  made  taxable  under  the  corporate  excess 
method;  national  banks  could  not  be  so  taxed.  State 
banks  organized  under  special  laws  were  assessed  in  this 
manner  until  1893,  when  they  were  exempted.  Theoretic- 
ally, l)auk  stock  is  taxed  as  personal  property  to  the  stock- 

"''Fairlie,  Report  on  Taxation,  pp.  75-76. 

^^L.  1871-72.  pp.   16,  17,  29. 

36Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  v.  Lieb  et  al.,  76  III.  172  (1874). 

^''Aud.  Ret>.,  1912,  p.  364  et  seq. 

"^Supra,  p.  117. 
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holders,  but  the  tax  is  in  reality  paid  by  the  banks,  a 
sufficient  amount  to  meet  all  taxes  being  deducted  from 
earnings  before  dividends  are  paid  to  stock  holders.^'-*  In 
1872  a  change  was  made  Avhich  withdrew  the  allowance 
formerly  made  in  the  assessment  for  real  estate  owned  by 
the  bank  and  assessed  in  the  regular  way.^"  This,  of  course, 
affected  chiefly  the  state  banks,  institutions  with  national 
charters  being  forbidden  to  hold  real  estate  as  a  form  of 
investment.  The  practice  of  allowing  deductions  for  real 
estate  seems  to  have  continued,  however;  but  in  1903  when 
a  case  was  carried  to  the  supreme  court,  such  deductions 
were  declared  illegal.^ ^  But  the  state  legislature,  then 
in  session,  reenacted  the  provision  permitting  them,  the 
very  provision  against  which  the  decision  of  the  court  had 
been  directed.^^ 

A  feature  of  the  law  of  1872  was  section  tliirty-five 
which  exempted  from  taxation  stock  owned  by  citizens  of 
Illinois  in  national  banks  located  in  other  states."*^  This 
was  the  only  way  that  double  taxation  could  be  avoided 
if  other  states  collected  at  the  source. 

The  blundering  manner  in  which  the  tax  legislation 
has  been  drawn  is  well  illustrated  b}^  the  changes  in  the 
provisions  for  taxing  state  banks  organized  under  special 
charters.  Such  banks  were  for  some  reason  made  taxable 
on  their  corporate  excess  rather  than  on  the  shares  of 
stock.  In  1893  the  legislature  exempted  them  from  tax- 
ation on  their  corporate  excess  but  neglected  until  1905 
to  make  the  proper  changes  in  the  other  sections  of  tlie 
revenue  law  whereby  they  could  be  taxed  on  their  shares. 
In  the  meantime  these  banks  were  taxed  by  neither  metliod. 

The  undervaluation  of  shares  of  bank  stock  has  kept 
pace   with   the   undervaluation   of  other   property   if   the 

39L.    1871-72,    pp.    12,    13. 

*^Ibid.,  p.  12. 

^^Illinois  National  Bank  v.  Kinsella,  201  III.  31  (1903). 
*-L.  1903,  p.  294. 

The    Illinois    Tax    Reform    Association    charges    graft    in    connection 
with  the  passage  of  this  measure.     See  Bulletin  33. 
*^L.  1S71-72,  p.  12. 
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evidence  of  the  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
is  to  be  given  weight.  Interesting  statistics,  which  are 
probably  more  trustworthy,  appear  in  the  protest  of  the 
Illinois  Tax  Reform  Association  to  the  board  of  review  of 
Cook  County  in  1910.  Here  it  is  claimed  that  the  capital 
stock  of  thirty-nine  Chicago  banks  was  assessed  in  1909 
on  but  forty  per  cent  of  a  fair  legal  assessment.'*^  It  is 
also  contended  that  the  larger  banks  escape  with  a  lighter 
assessment  than  the  smaller  ones.  Statistics  are  presented 
which  show  that  the  stock  of  four  of  the  largest  banks  was 
assessed  at  figures  varying  from  twenty-four  per  cent  to 
thirty-five  per  cent  of  a  legal  assessment  value,  while  the 
stock  of  four  of  the  smaller  banks  was  taxed  at  practically 
one  hundred  per  cent."*^ 

INSURANCE  COMPANIES. 

It  has  been  noted*^  that  domestic  insurance  companies 
are  assessed  by  the  local  officials  on  their  property  in 
general  and  by  the  state  board  of  equalization  on  their 
corporate  excess.  The  origin  of  the  tax  on  the  receipts  of 
foreign  insurance  companies  has  also  been  treated.^ ^  The 
acts  under  which  foreign  insurance  companies  have  been 
taxed  all  through  the  period  under  discussion  and  are  still 
taxed  were  passed  in  1869.  Foreign  fire,  marine,  and 
inland  navigation  insurance  companies  are  by  this  legis- 
lation made  taxable  on  their  net  receipts  at  the  regular 
general  property  tax  rates.^^  Net  receipts  have  been  de- 
fined not  as  net  profits,  but  as  gross  receipts  less  operating 


**Bull.  22,  III.  Tax  Ref.  Ass.,  p.  i.  The  statistical  methods  used  in 
this  document  are  not  always  above  reproach,  as  for  example  the  manner 
in  which  general  averages  are  calculated  on  page  4.  But  nevertheless  the 
statements  seem  to  be  substantially  correct. 

*^Ibid.,  p.  4.  For  the  assessment  of  the  personal  property  of  bankers 
cf.  supra,  pp.  153  et  seq. 

*^ Supra,  pp.  128,  202. 

*' Supra,  pp.  117-118. 

*^L.  1869,  p.  209;  L.  1879,  p.  179.  The  former  law  had  taxed  gross 
receipts. 
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expenses  only.  Fire  losses  are  not  deducted.^''  In  addition 
to  this  tax  on  their  net  receipts,  foreign  fire  insurance  com- 
panies are  taxable  on  their  gross  receipts  up  to  two  per 
cent  by  the  local  communities  for  the  support  of  fire  de- 
partments.^*^  Such  a  tax  is  open  to  criticism  from  the  point 
of  view  of  justice.  It  amounts  to  a  special  charge  upon 
the  careful  man  who  insures  his  property  to  protect  from 
loss  the  careless  man  who  carries  no  insurance. 

Foreign  life  insurance  companies  were  released  in 
1869  from  the  tax  on  receipts  and  were  made  subject  to  a 
reciprocal  tax,  a  charge  which  depends  for  its  amount  upon 
the  attitude  in  matters  of  taxation  assumed  toward  Illinois 
by  other  states.^ ^  Foreign  casualty  companies  were 
brought  under  a  reciprocal  arrangement  somewhat  later.^^ 
Aside  from  a  few  fees,  the  statute  places  no  set  charge 
upon  these  companies  but  prescribes  that  the  auditor  shall 
ascertain  the  taxes  imposed  by  the  home  state  of  each 
insurance  company  upon  Illinois  insurance  companies 
doing  business  in  tliat  state.  The  amount  cliarged  against 
the  companies  by  the  Illinois  auditor  is  determined  by  what 
is  charged  by  the  home  state  against  similar  Illinois  cor- 
porations.    The  receipts  from  the  various  taxes  and  fees 

^^Moore,  op  cit.,  p.  84;  Republic  Fire  Insurance  Co.  v.  Pollack,  et  al., 
75  III.  292  (1874). 

50L.  1869,  p.  228;  L.  1871-72,  p.  245;  L.  1903,  p.  221;  L.  1895,  p.  104; 
L.  1909,  p.  126.  An  act  passed  in  1877  specified  that  one-fourth  of  the 
receipts  from  this  tax  should  go  to  the  fund  for  the  relief  of  disabled 
policemen  and  firemen.  L.  1877,  p.  62.  The  fraction  was  raised  to  one- 
half  in  cities  over  10,000  in  1883.  L.  1883,  p.  59.  One-fourth  of  these  re- 
ceipts were  go  to  the  pension  fund  in  such  cities  by  a  law  passed  in  1901 
(L.  1901,  p.  97)  and  one-half  by  a  law  of  1905.  L.  1905,  p.  100.  In  1899  the 
state  superintendent  of  insurance  was  authorized  to  levy  a  two  per  cent 
tax  on  the  gross  receipts  minus  the  taxes  levied  by  the  local  authorities 
for  the  support  of  a  fire  department.  L.  1899,  pp.  265,  235.  This  act  was 
soon  declared  unconstitutional.  Raymond  v.  Hartford  Insurance  Co.,  ig6 
III.  329  (1902).  Finally  by  an  act  passed  in  1909,  all  fire  insurance  com- 
panies were  made  subject  to  an  additional  tax  on  their  gross  receipts,  the 
rate  not  to  exceed  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent,  for  the  support  of  the  office 
of  state  fire  marshal.    L.  1909,  p.  270. 

^^L.  1869,  pp.  227,  228. 

52L.  1889,  p.  168;  L.  1899,  p.  237. 
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levied  upon  insurance  companies  have  grown  to  consider- 
able proportions  in  late  years.  In  1895  the  total  receipts 
from  this  source  were  but  $177,503.73.  By  1900  they  had 
grown  to  1311,967.75.  The  receipts  in  late  years  have 
shown  still  greater  increases,  |1, 178,69 5.41  being  the 
amount  for  the  biennium  ending  November  1,  1912.^^ 

In  addition  to  the  sources  of  revenue  enumerated 
above,  the  state  receives  considerable  sums  from  fees  and 
from  the  inheritance  tax.  For  the  biennium  ending  No- 
vember 1,  1912,  the  sum  of  |2,690,787.29  was  received  into 
the  state  treasury  from  fees  collected  by  the  various  state 
departments.^*  This  comprised  about  twelve  per  cent  of 
the  total  receipts  into  the  Revenue  Fund  for  this  period.^^ 
The  tax  on  inheritances  has  been  imposed  since  1895;  the 
law  was  revised  and  the  rates  increased  in  1909.  The 
biennial  receipts  during  this  period  have  varied  from  |39,- 
179.98  (1896-98)  to  |3,687,029.97  (1910-12).  The  yield 
for  the  biennium  ending  November  1,  1912,  is  decidedly 
unusual;  in  no  other  biennium  does  the  return  reach  one 
half  so  large  a  figure.  The  inheritance  tax  at  this  time 
supplied  about  one-sixth  of  the  income  of  the  Revenue 
Fund.  The  Illinois  Central  payments  have  already  been 
noted.^®  These  are  at  present  the  only  richly  productive 
sources  of  state  revenue  aside  from  the  general  property 
tax. 

^^Rcports  of  the  Insurance  Superintendent;  Auditors'  Report,  1912,  p. 
I,  and  Fairlie,  Report  on  Taxation,  p.  iii. 

^*This  sum  includes  the  sum  received  from  the  insurance  department. 
^^Aud.  Rept.,  1912,  p.  I ;  cf.  Moore,  op.  cit.,  ch.  5. 
^^Supra,  pp.  108  et  seq.,  209. 


CHAPTER    XII 

Summary  and  Conclusion 

From  the  preceding  survey  it  is  difficult  indeed  to 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  tlie  general  property  tax  in 
Illinois  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  piece  of  fiscal  machinery. 
It  is  unequal  in  its  application,  unjust  in  its  incidence, 
and  inefficient  in  its  administration.  Indeed  a  complete 
list  of  its  defects  would  include  infractions  of  almost  every 
commandment  in  the  fiscal  decalogue. 

Early  Success. 

To  give  to  the  system  the  modicum  of  praise  due  it  is 
a  simple  task.  An  examination  of  the  history  of  the  tax 
through  the  century  and  a  quarter  of  its  existence  makes 
it  evident  that  its  chief  claim  for  glory  rests  upon  the  fact 
that  for  the  first  two-thirds  of  that  period,  until  about 
1860,  it  was  on  the  whole  fairly  successful.  There  were 
complaints,  of  course,  but  a  tax  has  yet  to  be  devised  which 
can  be  applied  without  pain.  "It  is  impossible  to  make 
omelet  without  breaking  eggs."  Undervaluation  and  in- 
equality were  present,  it  is  true,  but  not  to  an  extent  whicli 
fatally  impaired  the  efficiency  of  the  system.  Tlie  state 
owes  the  general  property  tax  a  debt  of  gi'atitude  for  its 
assistance  during  these  trying  years  of  debt  payment. 
During  the  early  forties  the  tax  system  seemed  unable  to 
bear  the  strain  put  upon  it;  but  no  system  of  taxation 
could  have  borne  so  great  a  burden.  There  was  available 
no  basis  upon  which  to  levy  the  heavy  taxes  demanded  by 
the  fiscal  necessities  of  the  state. 

The  causes  for  the  comparative  success  of  the  system 
before  1860  are  to  be  found  in  the  conditions  present  at 
that  time — conditions  which  have  now  largely  disap- 
peared. In  the  first  place,  the  general  property  tax  was 
satisfactory  when  property  in  general  was  tangible  and 
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undifferentiated,  and  when  it  formed  an  acceptable  crite- 
rion of  faculty,  or  ability  to  pay.  So  much  property  is 
now  intangible  and  unreachable  by  the  property  tax  that 
the  problem  is  entirely  changed.  Few  would  have  the 
temerity  to  maintain  that  present-day  tax  returns  in  Illi- 
nois form  an  acceptable  criterion  of  ability  to  pay.  In  the 
second  place,  the  rates  during  a  large  part  of  the  early 
period  were  trifling  compared  with  the  present-day  rates. 
Much  propert}^  that  could  be  reached  when  rates  were  low 
€an  not  be  reached  when  rates  have  become  high.  So  it 
appears  that  the  strength  of  the  general  property  tax  lies 
in  its  past,  and  that  its  success  depends  upon  conditions 
Avhich  have  long  since  passed  away. 

Present  Defects. 

From  the  number  of  times  the  defects  in  the  general 
property  tax  have  been  pointed  out,  it  would  seem  super- 
fluous to  recount  them  here.  But  there  can  be  no  reform 
before  the  faults  of  the  system  are  thoroughly  appreci- 
ated ;  and  the  fact  that  they  have  not  been  fully  recognized 
and  appreciated  in  the  past  furnishes  the  only  excuse  for 
the  lack  of  action  thus  far  toward  remedying  the  situation. 
The  counts  of  the  indictment  are  these: — 

Thefe  is  gross  undervaluation}  In  the  examination 
of  the  entire  period  it  is  not  possible  to  find  a  time  when 
the  assessment  closely  approached  the  real  values.  This 
is,  of  course,  not  a  vital  defect  in  itself.  If  a  horse  is 
listed  at  twenty  dollars  instead  of  one  hundred,  and  all 
other  liorses  are  listed  according  to  the  same  scale  of  de- 
preciation, the  rate  will  be  five  instead  of  one  per  cent  and 
the  farmer  paj^s  a  dollar  in  taxes  for  his  horse  just  the 
same.  But  the  defects  which  undervaluation  drags  in  its 
train  are  much  more  important — viz.  lack  of  uniformity 
and  universality. 

There  is  great  lack  of  iiniformHij.  \yiieii  one  assessor 
values  a  hundred  dollar  horse  at  twenty  dollars,  another 
may  value  an  equally  valuable  animal  at  ten  dollars.    The 

^Supra,  pp.  81-82,  83,  99-100,  112,  124,  133-134,  144,  167,  204,  215. 
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scale  of  undervaluation  varies  widely  from  individual  to 
individual,  and  from  county  to  county,  so  that  uniformity 
is  comi)lctely  i<;nored  in  the  practical  working  out  of  the 
system.^ 

There  is  also  great  lack  of  unirersalit)/.  Of  course  a 
man  who  is  taxed  on  a  lower  scale  of  valuation  than  his 
neighbor  is  in  a  sense  open  to  the  charge  of  having  evaded 
a  part  of  the  tax.  Thus  uniformity  is  im])lied  in  univer- 
sality. But  what  is  meant  primarily  when  the  term  uni- 
versality is  used,  is  the  degree  of  completeness  of  the  as- 
sessment. Is  all  property  in  the  state  taxed,  or  does  some 
escape?  Evidence  is  presented  in  the  foregoing  chapters^ 
which  proves  beyond  a  doubt  that  property  in  Illinois  es- 
capes taxation  to  an  extent  nothing  short  of  startling. 
Real  estate  of  course  does  not  evade  the  assessment,  but 
all  kinds  of  personal  property  do  to  a  considerable  extent 
and  intangible  personal  property  to  an  alarming  degree. 

The  administrative  organization  is  defective.  The 
wretched  work  of  certain  parts  of  the  administration  is  a 
matter  of  common  knowledge.^  Perhaps  the  most  ineffi- 
cient part  of  the  whole  organization  is  the  state  board  of 
equalization.  There  is  no  valid  excuse  for  the  further 
continuance  of  this  body.  There  are  many  administrative 
irregularities,  such  as  the  widespread,  illegal  extension  of 
rates  which  could  be  eliminated  by  a  small  expert  tax  com- 
mission. The  revenue  law  itself  is  unnecessarily  compli- 
cated and  obscure  and  is  consequently  difficult  to  admin- 
ister. There  is  considerable  complaint  about  the  system 
of  township  assessors  and  about  the  lack  of  promptness  in 
paying  over  collections  to  the  proper  state  officials.^ 

The  Necessity  of  Reform. 

Such  conditions  cry  aloud  for  amelioration,  but  com- 
plaints have  been  raised  so  long  and  so  continuously  that 
the  legislators  have  come  to  consider  them  normal  and 

-Supra,  pp.  144,  169,  214. 
^Supra,  pp.  144,  205. 
*  Supra,  pp.  132-133,  171,  174,  177- 
'"Supra,  pp.  171,  179. 
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necessary.  For  forty  years  the  General  Assembly  has  been 
almost  impervious  to  suggestion.  Very  extraordinary 
measures  will  probably  be  necessary  to  bring  reform.  In 
the  late  seventies  there  was  a  movement  for  tax  reform 
whose  net  result  was  a  joint  resolution  of  the  legislature. 
The  revenue  commission  of  1886^  made  an  able  report  and 
drafted  a  new  revenue  law  with  many  admirable  features. 
But  none  of  their  recommendations  was  adopted.  The 
attacks  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  1894  and 
1896^  deserved  better  results  than  the  superficial  and 
makeshift  legislation  of  1898.  Finally,  the  moderate  and 
well-considered  recommendations  of  the  commission  of 
1910^  were  utterly  disregarded  by  the  legislature  which 
had  requested  and  paid  for  them. 

To  one  Avho  views  the  problem  from  a  distance  there 
is  an  element  of  the  pathetic  as  well  as  of  the  ludicrous  in 
the  situation.  The  ludicrous  element  is  found  in  the  atti- 
tude of  the  legislature  in  ignoring  the  recommendations 
of  experts  appointed  to  advise  them  and  in  persistently 
shutting  their  eyes  to  the  lessons  which  the  history  of  their 
own  state  and  of  other  states  and  countries  would  teach 
them.  The  pathetic  element  is  that  the  energies  of  the 
state  are  crippled  by  an  antiquated  and  unfair  financial 
system. 

The  state  has  reached  an  interesting  stage  in  the  evo- 
lution of  her  system  of  taxation.  Changes  of  a  more  or 
less  radical  nature  will  soon  be  made,  if  the  experience  of 
other  states  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  what  is  to 
be  expected  in  Illinois.  What  has  been  the  history  of  the 
system  elsewhere?  Professor  Seligman,  after  a  wide  sur- 
vey of  the  history  of  the  general  property  tax  in  many 
lands,  has  generalized  somewhat  as  follows :  The  system 
found  its  beginnings  when  economic  conditions  were  prim- 
itive and  when  the  needs  of  the  state  for  revenue  were 
such  as  to  demand  only  a  light  tax  rate.  The  tax  usually 
took  tlie  form  of  a  charge  levied  upon  enumerated  arti- 

^Supra,  pp.  157,  169,  171,  178,  190. 

''Supra,  pp.  i6g,  170,  214. 

^Supra,  pp.  170,  171,  174,  178-179,  193,  209,  211. 
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cles — a  tax  ou  things  rather  than  a  tax  on  persons.  With 
the  progress  of  tlie  ooninmnity,  the  ainoiiiit  and  variety  of 
its  wealth  mnltiplied;  more  and  more  articles  were  added 
to  the  assessment  list  until  at  length  it  became  more  sim- 
ple to  make  the  tax  a  personal  one — to  tax  everyone  ac- 
cording to  the  value  of  all  the  property  he  owned  individ- 
ually rather  than  to  tax  the  specific  articles  themselves. 
But  soon  it  became  evident  that  intangible  personal  prop- 
erty played  a  very  insignificant  role  in  the  individual's 
estimate  of  the  value  of  his  taxable  property;  the  impor- 
tance of  this  class  of  property  annually  became  smaller 
until  the  attempt  to  reach  it  for  taxation  became  a  mere 
farce.  Then  the  law  was  so  changed  as  to  acknowledge 
frankly  what  was  already  known  to  be  true,  that  certain 
kinds  of  personal  property  were  not  assessable  under  the 
general  property  tax  system.  What  was  left  as  the  tax 
base,  after  this  change  was  made  in  the  code,  was  merely 
real  estate;  real  estate  usually  included  houses  but  even 
these  were  gradually  eliminated  from  the  assessment  lists, 
leaving  only  the  land.  So,  at  the  end  of  the  series,  there 
is  again  an  impersonal  tax  levied  on  a  specific  article.  The 
tax  paying  ability  represented  by  property  other  than  real 
estate  must  be  reached  by  other  methods  than  the  general 
property  tax.  Changes  in  the  sj^stem  usually  come  in  re- 
sponse to  changes  in  fundamental  economic  conditions. 
The  escape  of  personal  property  from  taxation  is  not  a 
serious  problem  in  the  primitive  stages  of  economic  devel- 
opment; there  is  not  enough  of  that  kind  of  property  to 
matter.  But  later  when  economic  conditions  have  changed, 
that  element  in  the  total  wealth  of  the  community  has 
increased  both  absolutely  and  proportionally.  At  the 
same  time  the  temptation  to  evasion  has  become  stronger; 
for  at  this  stage  in  the  process,  the  need  for  more  revenue 
usually  makes  itself  felt  and  the  higher  tax  rate  has  a 
tendency  to  frighten  away  intangible  property. 

The  earlier  stages  in  the  life  history  of  the  system  are 
clearly  discernible  in  the  history  of  taxation  in  Illinois. 
In  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  cycl<* 
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opened  with  a  tax  on  a  number  of  specific  articles.  From 
the  beginning,  the  tax  code  was  a  reflex  of  the  economic 
conditions;  there  were  at  first  but  few  kinds  of  property 
and  the  simplest  way  to  levy  the  tax  was  to  enumerate  the 
items  on  which  the  tax  was  to  be  made.  Gradually  more 
and  more  kinds  of  property  were  added  until  at  length  the 
tax  changed  its  character.  It  is  now  a  personal  tax ;  every- 
one is  taxed,  theoretically  at  least,  on  all  he  possesses,  not 
even  his  household  property  being  exempted.  Desperate 
attempts  have  been  made  to  prevent  evasion,  attempts 
which  have  excited  the  curious  amusement  of  tax  experts 
everywhere.  But  in  spite  of  every  effort,  personal  prop- 
erty taxation  in  Illinois  furnishes  one  of  the  best  examples 
extant  to-day  of  how  complete  can  be  the  failure  of  the 
general  property  tax. 

During  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  history  of  the 
state,  frontier  conditions  prevailed,  the  property  was  homo- 
geneous, the  demands  of  the  government  were  not  large, 
and  it  was  found  that  a  crude  and  primitive  form  of  the 
general  property  tax  suflSced  to  meet  the  needs.  During 
the  next  few  decades  the  necessity  arose  for  securing  a 
large  revenue;  but  by  wise  alterations  the  code  was  re- 
vamped so  as  to  meet,  fairly  successfully,  the  new  condi- 
tions. This  was  only  possible,  however,  because  the  prop- 
erty, to  a  large  extent,  was  still  tangible,  undifferentiated, 
and  homogeneous.  It  is  only  in  the  last  forty  years  in 
Illinois  that  the  system  has  broken  down  badly.  Under 
the  stress  of  constantly  increasing  demands  for  revenue 
and  of  constantly  increasing  difficulty  in  discovering  and 
assessing  personal  property,  the  situation  has  grown  pro- 
gressively worse  and  in  some  quarters  at  least  has  become 
almost  intolerable.  The  canons  of  universality  and  uni- 
formity, so  carefully  provided  for  in  the  state  constitution 
and  in  the  theory  of  the  code,  are  so  flagrantly  violated  in 
actual  practice  that  some  change  is  imperative. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  explain  why  a  state  which  is  so 
far  before  its  neighbors  in  general  economic  development 
should  in  tax  matters  be  so  far  behind  almost  all  of  them. 
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Among  tlie  reasons  for  this  backwardness,  the  first  place 
should  be  given  to  inertia.  The  legislature  has  shown  a 
persistent  reluctance  to  deal  with  the  problem.  It  was 
something  to  be  postponed  indefinitely,  to  be  buried  in 
committees  or  to  be  further  investigated  by  commissions, 
but  not  to  be  taken  seriously,  because  of  its  technical 
nature  the  subject  lends  itself  readily  to  treatment  of  this 
sort.  The  people  at  large  have  not  been  vitally  interested 
because  the  attention  of  many  of  the  most  able  and  influ- 
ential men  has  been  thus  far  almost  exclusively  occupied 
with  other  things,  problems  of  production,  for  the  most 
part.  The  enormous  economic  development  of  the  state 
has  operated  to  obscure  the  importance  of  the  injustices  of 
the  tax  system.  But  the  exploitation  period  is  now  well 
advanced  in  Illinois  and  this  cause  of  retardation  will 
become  constantly  weaker.  But  there  should  also  be  men- 
tioned a  more  sinister  cause,  one  which  is  spoken  of  only 
occasionally  in  a  radical  paper  or  pamphlet  of  a  radical 
society,  and  then  with  bated  breath.  It  is  suggested  that 
the  corporations  of  the  state  are  quite  well  satisfied  with 
the  present  state  of  affairs.    And  well  they  may  be.^ 

The  conflict  in  the  interests  of  the  various  sections  of 
the  state  also  serves  to  obstruct  tax  reform.  Illinois  is  a 
curious  mixture  of  the  primitive  and  the  modern.  Always 
rich  agriculturally,  it  has  of  late  years  developed  enormous 
commercial  and  industrial  wealth.  In  the  sections  of  the 
state  where  this  newer  development  has  taken  place,  tax 
reform  has  been  the  logical  step  for  many  years  past ;  it  is 
recognized  that  the  degenerate  form  of  the  general  prop- 
erty tax  is  no  fair  test  of  the  ability  of  the  merchant,  the 
manufacturer,  and  the  mine  operator  to  contribute  to  the 
expenses  of  the  government.  In  the  agricultural  part  of 
the  state,  on  the  other  hand,  the  general  property  tax  has 
been  in  the  past  more  satisfactory.  Even  here,  there  are 
great  undervaluations,  evasions  and  inequalities,  but  com- 
paratively speaking  the  tax  has  not  been  so  obviously  a 
failure.     To  the  local  officials  who  administer  the  law  in 


^Supra,  p.  203  et  scq. 
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the  rural  districts,  the  assessment  list  is  a  fine  joke-book; 
but  the  situation  has  not  been  so  bad  as  to  be  particularly 
offensive  to  the  passerby.  The  crying  evils  come  largely 
from  the  different  economic  constitution  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  state.  The  sections  are  not  at  all  alike,  and 
they  demand  somewhat  varied  treatment  in  matters  of 
taxation.  But  all  concerned  seem  to  be  afraid  of  the  whole 
question.  The  business  interests  dread  any  change,  for  it 
is  likely  to  mean  an  attempt  to  get  nearer  to  their  true 
taxable  capacity  than  is  done  at  present,  and  they  feel  that 
almost  any  change  would  be  the  worse  for  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  agriculturists  lift  their  hands  in  horror  at 
the  thought  of  allowing  various  classes  of  property  to  be 
assessed  differently  or  t<ixed  at  different  rates.  They  still 
worship  the  Lares  and  Penates  of  their  fathers;  all  prop- 
erty must  be  taxed  according  to  its  value.  Exempt  mort- 
gages and  credits?  The  very  suggestion  is  alarming  to 
them.  It  is  a  trick  of  the  lawyers  for  the  city  interests  to 
make  even  heavier  the  load  of  taxation  for  the  farmer.  But 
they  forget  entirely  that  at  present  practically  no  mort- 
gages and  credits  are  actually  reached  in  the  cities.  They 
forget  also  that  the  proposed  constitutional  change  would 
make  it  possible  to  shift  some  of  the  hea^-y  burden  from 
real  estate  to  the  young  and  sturdy  shoulders  of  commerce 
and  manufactures  which  have  developed  and  grown  strong 
since  the  present  tax  system  was  formed. 

Suggested  Reforms:. 

It  is  clear  that  something  should  be  done.  Tax  reform 
of  some  sort  must  come  and  come  quickly  if  the  state  is  to 
avoid  disastrous  consequences.  There  is  no  escape  from 
this  conclusion.  To  discuss  what  form  the  legislation 
should  take  is  not  strictly  within  the  province  of  tliis 
study.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  it  has  been  sufficiently 
demonstrated  that  the  general  direction  of  the  reform 
should  be  away  from  tlie  present  system.  Real  estate  will, 
of  course,  under  any  system  remain  the  most  important 
part  of  the  tax  base,  whether  the  state  shares  in  the  return 
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from  the  land  tax  or  not.  lUit  the  history  of  taxation 
shows  that  any  attenii)t  to  rehabilitate  the  general  prop- 
erty tax  as  a  whole  is  destined  to  almost  certain  failure. 
No  method  devised  by  man  can  enforce  the  general  prop- 
erty tax  without  a  different  moral  sentiment  among  the 
people  than  that  which  now  exists.  It  is  possible  that,  if 
such  a  moral  sentiment  could  be  created  among  the  tax 
payers,  the  introduction  of  a  radical  administrative  reform 
would  result  in  the  listing  of  property  in  general  for  taxa- 
tion. But  granted  that  these  impossible  conditions  could 
be  met,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  bring  them  about.  For  property  under  the  cona- 
plicated  conditions  which  exist  to-day  is  coming  to  be  less 
and  less  trustworthy  as  an  index  of  faculty  or  ability-to- 
pay  and  income  is  becoming  more  and  more  satisfactory. 
Experience  elsewhere  has  revealed  better  methods  of 
reaching  ability-to-pay.  Even  if  attainable,  the  ideal  of 
the  general  property  tax  would  to-day  not  be  worth 
reaching. 

It  may  serve  a  useful  purpose  to  enumerate  some  of 
the  measures  which  have  recommended  themselves  to  stu- 
dents of  the  problem  as  desirable  steps  toward  a  better 
taxing  system.  They  may  be  arranged  in  the  form  of  a 
series  of  gradations,  each  step  depending  upon  the  degree 
of  conservatism  of  the  reformer  in  question. 

(1).  Even  the  "standpatter"  could  scarcely  object  to 
a  proposal  to  codifj^  and  simplify  the  present  revenue  code. 
Even  if  no  changes  were  made,  the  codification  would 
doubtless  result  in  an  increased  efficiency  in  public  admin- 
istration in  general,  an  end  well  worth  striving  for. 

(2).  The  proposal  for  a  permanent  tax  commission 
should  arouse  no  considerable  opposition,  other  than  that 
of  the  politicians  who  would  resent  the  replacement  of  the 
state  board  of  equalization  and  of  the  corporations 
which  might  expect  less  liberal  treatment  under  some  new 
arrangement.  But  unfortunately  this  type  of  opposition 
has  a  faculty  of  making  itself  very  effective.  Such  a  com- 
mission could  be  used  to  great  advantage  even  if  the  pres- 
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ent  system  of  the  general  property  tax  were  retained  un- 
modified to  any  considerable  extent,  or  could  readily  be 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  any  more  fundamental  reforms 
which  it  might  seem  w^ell  to  adopt.  The  plan  of  a  small 
expert  body  has  everywhere  proved  more  satisfactory  for 
this  particular  bit  of  administrative  work  than  a  large, 
elective  body  such  as  the  state  board  of  equalization. 

(3).  Little  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  more  thorough- 
going reform  until  the  hands  of  the  legislature  are  freed 
from  the  constitutional  restrictions.  The  constitution  now 
stipulates  the  general  property  tax.  But  the  legislature 
has  thus  far  shown  no  great  desire  for  freedom  of  action 
in  tax  matters.  There  is  slight  excuse  for  denying  the 
people  permission  to  express  themselves  upon  the  question 
of  the  advisability  of  giving  the  legislature  authority  to 
devise  some  new  system.  Distrust  of  the  legislature  may 
make  it  seem  desirable  to  incorporate  the  tax  system  into 
the  organic  law  of  the  state.  If  so,  the  sooner  a  constitu- 
tional convention  is  called,  or  amendments  providing  for 
specific  reforms  are  submitted,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the 
fiscal  health  of  the  community.  In  the  second  case  the 
legislators  will  merely  be  relieved  of  the  responsibility 
from  which  some  of  them  seem  to  shrink.  On  the  whole, 
because  of  the  complicated  nature  of  the  problem,  it  would 
seem  the  wisest  plan  first  to  create  a  trustworthy  expert 
commission,  and  second  to  liberate  the  legislature  so  that 
it  could  adopt  its  recommendations. 

(4).  A  reform  which  has  proceeded  far  enough  in 
other  states  to  outgrow  the  stigma  which  attaches  itself 
to  anj'  new  proposal  is  the  separation  of  the  sources  of 
state  and  local  revenue.  As  has  been  seen,^^  this  plan  is 
far  from  novel  in  Illinois.  During  the  early  years  of  the 
state's  history  an  upside-down  system  of  segregation  was 
actually  in  force  in  the  state,  the  proceeds  from  land  taxes 
going  to  the  state  and  from  personal  property  taxes  going 
to  the  localities.  The  revenue  commission  of  1886  was  the 
first  official  commission  in  the  history  of  the  country  to 
recommend  segregation  as  an  antidote  for  undervaluation 

'^'^Sxipra,  pp.  44,  178. 
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and  the  resulting  inequality.  If  the  state  were  to  resign 
the  mass  of  real  and  personal  property  to  the  localities  for 
taxation  and  depend  for  its  revenue  upon  various  ""indi- 
rect" taxes  to  be  developed,  the  incentive  for  undervalua- 
tion vi-ould  be  in  part  removed.  It  would  then  be  possible 
for  a  single  locality,  if  so  minded,  to  proceed  to  the  work 
of  assessment  reform  unhampered  by  a  prospect  of  in- 
creased state  taxes  imposed  as  a  penalty  for  its  progress- 
iveness.  The  beneficial  results  achieved  in  New  York  City 
should  be  a  strong  argument  to  Chicago  in  favor  of  the 
adoption  of  such  a  system.  There,  real  estate  valuations 
have  risen  to  a  very  close  approximation  of  cash  values. 
By  a  system  of  tax  maps  and  unit  values,  inequality  is 
practically  eliminated.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  good 
effect  of  such  a  measure  upon  real  estate  taxation.  But 
before  such  a  scheme  could  be  adopted  in  Illinois  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  would  be  necessary. 

(5).  If  the  state  were  to  resign  the  general  property 
tax  to  the  localities,  the  question  of  the  justice  of  the 
tax  would  still  remain  unsettled.  Separation  of  sources 
holds  great  promise  for  better  real  estate  assessments  and 
perhaps  some  promise  for  the  assessment  of  tangible  per- 
sonalty. But  it  offers  little  encouragement  to  the  seeker 
for  a  means  of  taxing  intangible  personal  property.  But 
most  of  this  property  is  not  reached  under  the  present 
system.^  ^  There  are  those  who  would  abandon  the  tax  on 
both  tangible  and  intangible  personal  property.  Substi- 
tutes which  would  certainly  be  more  satisfactory  than  the 
present  system  are  not  lacking.  For  the  tax  on  mortgages 
and  corporate  securities  a  recording  and  registry  tax 
might  be  supplied.  No  one  can  deny  the  superior  justice 
of  a  light  recording  tax  on  all  mortgages  over  a  heavy  gen- 
eral property  tax  on  tlie  unhappy  few  who  happen  to  fall 
into  the  assessors'  net  under  the  present  system.  A  series 
of  business  taxes  might  well  repace  the  present  levy  on 
stock  in  trade.  Unproductive  tangible  personalty,  such  as 
house  furnishings  etc.,  and  much  of  the  tangible  personalty 

^'^Supra,  p.  146  ct  seq. 
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of  the  farmers  might  be  exempted  without  serious  conse- 
quences. 

(6).  The  policy  toward  the  taxation  of  corporations 
would  depend  so  largely  upon  the  disposition  made  of  the 
foregoing  suggestions  that  it  seems  idle  to  discuss  it  in 
detail  here.  It  may  be  well  to  point  out,  however,  that  for 
the  base  of  the  tax  upon  such  corporations  as  form  the 
bulk  of  those  now  assessed  by  the  state  board  of  equaliza- 
tion, the  best  opinion  seems  to  prefer  net  income  rather 
than  stocks,  bonds,  or  corporate  excess.  Any  advance  at 
all  in  corporation  taxation  almost  inevitably  presupposes 
the  expert  assistance  of  a  commission. 

Any  changes  should  be  made  gradually,  of  course. 
Man}'  persons  do  not  appreciate  the  extent  to  which  taxes 
are  capitalized ; — to  what  fine  degrees  the  various  inequal- 
ities, evasions,  and  discriminations  are  reflected  in  the 
values  of  the  various  kinds  of  property.  In  a  sense  things 
as  they  are  have  a  certain  right  to  be  simply  because  they 
do  exist  in  their  present  condition.  Much  property  is 
bought  and  sold  whose  value  would  be  entirely  different 
if  the  tax  laws  of  the  state  had  been  and  were  being  en- 
forced in  a  strict  and  efficient  manner;  and  often  both 
parties  to  the  transaction  buy  and  sell  in  entire  ignorance 
of  the  fact  that  the  values  in  which  they  deal  are  depend- 
ent upon  the  degree  of  badness  with  which  a  law  is  en- 
forced. Sudden  and  unheralded  changes  in  the  tax  code 
have  the  possibility  of  causing  much  injustice  and  suffer- 
ing through  their  very  suddenness,  even  though  the 
changes,  in  themselves,  be  thoroughly  desirable.  But  this 
is  no  reason  why  bad  conditions  should  always  be  bad. 
For  them  to  remain  so  suggests  cowardice  in  grappling 
with  the  problem.  Many  people  are  coming  to  believe  that 
it  is  high  time  that  changes  should  be  initiated  and  a  start 
made  toward  a  more  equable  and  more  efficient  revenue 
code  for  Illinois.  But  until  the  people  as  a  whole  reach  a 
state  of  mind  wliere  they  can  think  of  their  tax  problem 
without  being  incapacitated  for  action  both  by  fevers  of 
conscience  and  chills  of  apprehension,  no  reformation  can 
be  expected. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Introdictiox. 

The  history  of  the  United  States,  according  to  newer 
views  which  have  laroely  supplanted,  or  progressed  be- 
yond, those  of  the  New  England  school  of  great  historians, 
is  the  history  of  the  march  of  a  civilization,  chiefly  English, 
across  the  vast  North  American  continent,  within  the 
short  period  of  three  hundred  years.  It  is  the  story  of  the 
transformation  of  a  wide-stretching  wilderness — of  an  ever- 
advancing  frontier — into  great  cities,  diversified  industries, 
varying  social  interests,  and  an  intensely  complex  life. 
Wave  upon  wave  of  races  of  mankind  has  flowed  over  the 
developing  and  enlarging  West,  and  each  has  left  its  im- 
press on  that  area.  Across  the  trail  of  the  Indian  and  the 
trapper,  the  highway  of  the  pioneer  on  his  westward 
journey,  have  spread  the  tilled  fields  of  the  farmer,  or 
along  it  has  run  the  railroad.  The  farm  has  become  a 
town-site  and  then  a  manufacturing  city;  the  trading  post 
at  St.  Paul  and  the  village  by  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony 
have  expanded  into  the  Twin  Cities  of  the  Northwest ;  the 
marshy  prairie  by  the  side  of  Lake  Michigan,  where  the 
Indians  fought  around  old  Fort  Dearborn,  has  come  to  be 
one  of  the  world's  mighty  centers  of  urban  population — 
and  all  this  transformation  within  the  memory  of  men 
now  living. 

The  progress  of  this  rapid,  titanic  evolution  of  an  em- 
pire was  greatly  accelerated  by  the  desires,  the  strength, 
and  the  energy  of  multitudes  of  immigrants  from  Europe ; 
and  in  at  least  six  great  commonwealths  of  the  Northwest 
the  Swedes,  Norwegians,  and  Danes  have  been  among  the 
chief  contributors  to  State-building.  During  the  eighty 
years  ending  in  June,  1906,  among  the  24,000,000  immi- 
grants who  came  to  the  United  States,  the  Scandinavians 
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numbered  more  than  1,700,000.  Whether  viewed  as  emi- 
grations on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  or  as  immi- 
grations on  the  western  shores,  these  modern  Volkerivan- 
derungen  constitute  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  social  world, 
in  comparison  with  which  most  of  the  other  migrations  in 
history  are  numerically  insignificant.  The  Israelites 
marching  out  of  Egypt  were  but  a  mass  of  released  bond- 
men ;  the  invasions  of  the  Goths,  Vandals,  and  Huns  were 
conquering  expeditions,  full  of  boisterous,  thoughtless, 
unforecasting  energy.  Even  the  immigration  from  Europe 
to  America  in  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  century  scarcely 
equalled  in  number  the  columns  which  moved  westward  in 
any  one  year  from  1880  to  1890. 

In  this  flux  of  humanity,  mobile  almost  to  fluidity, 
various  in  promise  of  utility,  shifting  in  proportions  of  the 
good  and  bad,  of  pauper,  refugee,  and  fanatic,  or  "bird  of 
passage",  sweatshop  man,  and  home-builder,  there  has  been 
such  an  interplay  of  subtle  and  vast  forces  that  no  just 
and  final  appreciation  can  as  yet  be  reached.  But  some 
sort  of  tentative  conclusions  may  be  arrived  at  by  intensive 
study  of  each  iiiiiuigrant  group,  following  it  through  years 
and  generations,  searching  for  its  ramifications  in  the  body 
politic  and  social. 

The  student  of  this  phase  of  American  history  must 
attempt  the  scientific  method,  and  exercise  the  patience,  of 
the  student  of  physical  nature.  No  geologist,  for  example, 
would  think  for  a  moment  of  generalizing  as  to  the  history 
and  the  future  of  a  continent  of  complicated  structure 
after  a  few  examinations  here  and  there  of  cross-sections 
of  its  strata.  He  must  know  from  thoro-going  observation 
the  trend,  thickness,  and  composition  of  each  stratum ;  he 
must  trace,  if  possible,  the  sources  of  the  material  which  he 
finds  metamorphosed ;  he  must  be  familiar  with  the  physical 
and  the  chemical  forces  at  work  in  and  on  this  material, — 
heat,  pressure,  movement,  afiinities,  gases,  water,  wind, 
and  sun.  In  like  manner,  the  student  of  immigration  as 
a  whole,  or  of  a  section  as  large  as  that  of  the  Scandinavians 
or  Italians,  must  make  careful  discriminations  as  to  pre- 
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vious  conditions  and  influences,  and  also  must  notice  care- 
fully the  ditfcirntiation   of  peo])les,  places,  and  times. 

Too  miuli  stress,  Iiowcvcr,  should  never  he  laid  on  the 
charai'ter  of  any  one  group  of  immigTants,  lest  it  warp  the 
judgment  ui>oii  the  immigiat ion  movement  as  a  factor  in 
American  i)rogress.  The  ardent  political  reformer  in  New 
York  City,  seeing  the  political  activity  of  the  Irish,  and  the 
easy,  fraudulent  enfranchisement  of  newly-arrived  aliens, 
cries  in  a  loud  voice  for  restriction  or  prohibition  of  immi- 
gration. The  California  labor  agitator,  feeling  chiefly  the 
effect  of  Chinese  etticiency  in  the  labor  market,  would  close 
the  gates  of  the  country  to  all  the  eastern  nations.  The 
social  worker,  knowing  mainly  and  best  the  degradation  of 
the  Hungarians  in  the  mines,  or  of  the  Hebrews  in  the 
sweatshops,  prophesies  naught  but  evil  from  foreign  immi- 
gration. From  an  opposite  point  of  view,  when  a  man 
travels  in  leisurely  fashion  up  and  down  Wisconsin,  Illi- 
nois, Minnesota,  and  the  Dakotas,  and  finds  a  dozen  race 
elements — English,  (Jerman,  Norwegian,  or  Ktissian — he 
begins  to  understand  the  real  benefit  to  the  nation  of  the 
coming  of  this  vast,  varied,  peaceful  army.^  The  scale  of 
immigrants  runs  from  the  pauper  or  the  diseased  alien, 
awaiting  deportation  on  Ellis  Island  in  New  York  Harbor, 
to  the  rich  Norwegian  or  German  owning  a  thousand-acre 
farm  in  North  Dakota,  and  to  the  millionaire  Swedish  lum- 
berman or  manufacturer  of  Wisconsin  or  Minnesota. 

For  more  than  half  a  century,  the  United  States  has 
been  almost  a  nati(m  of  immigrants,  a  mixture  of  races  in 
the  process  of  combination ;  upon  the  exact  nature  of  this 
combination,  whether  it  take  the  form  of  absorption,  amal- 
gamation, fusion,  or  assimilation,  depends  future  political 
and  social  progress. 

The  writer  has  for  years  felt  a  profound  conviction  of 
the  vital  importance  of  this  whole  problem  of  the  alien,  and 
a  corresponding  belief  in  the  value  of  the  investigation  of 
each  cohort  in  the  national  forces.  Hence  this  attempt  at  a 
sympathetic  study  of  the  Scandinavian  element  in  Ameri- 

^Whelpley,  The  Problem  of  the  Immigrant^  i. 
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can  life  and  of  its  contributions  to  the  evolution  of  the 
Northern  Mississippi  Valley  during  the  last  sixty  years. 

In  such  a  study,  the  Norwegians,  Swedes,  and  Danes, 
like  all  other  citizens  of  foreign  birth,  must  be  judged  by 
^lie  character  and  preparation  which  best  fit  men  to  con- 
tribute to  the  permanent  progress  of  a  self-governing  peo- 
ple. What  are  the  signs  of  readiness  for  full  American- 
ization? The  fundamentals  are  manliness — Roman  viril- 
ity— ,  intelligence,  and  the  capacity  for  co-operation,  en- 
nobled by  "dignified  self-respect,  self-control,  and  that  self- 
assertion  and  jealousy  of  encroachment  which  marks  those 
who  know  their  rights  and  dare  maintain  them'' ;-  devotion 
to  law,  order,  and  justice;  and  a  ready  ac(iuiescence  in  the 
will  of  the  majority  duly  expressed.^ 

Such  qualities  in  America  have  been  tlie  especial  pos- 
session of  that  sub-race  of  the  Caucasian  stock  which  the 
later  ethnologists  call  the  Baltic,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  co-ordinate  sub-races,  the  Alpine,  and  the  ^lediterran- 
ean  or  Ligurian.  This  Baltic  race  has  for  centuries  occu- 
pied the  British  Isles,  the  northern  plains  of  Germany,  and 
the  North  European  peninsulas,  being  found  in  its  purest 
state  in  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Scotland.  The  people  of  this 
sub-race,  asserts  the  writer  of  an  admirable  article  on  racial 
characteristics,  are  mentally  "enterprising  and  persevering, 
and  cheerfully  dedicate  most  of  their  time  and  thought  to 
work.  .  .  .  They  are  liberally  gifted  with  those  moral  in- 
stincts which  are  highly  favorable  to  the  creation  and 
growth  of  communities,  altho  not  always  so  favorable  to 
the  individual  who  possesses  them;  they  are  altruistic,  fear- 
less, honest,  sincere.  They  love  order  and  cleanliness,  and 
attach  considerable  importance  to  the  dress  and  personal 
appearance  of  individuals."'^  While  the  other  Caucasian 
sub-races  do  not  lack  these  qualities,  their  most  dominating 
characteristics    are    different;    for    example,    one    may 

2J.   R.   Commons,   "Racial    Composition    of    the    American    People," 
Chautauquan,  XXXVIII,  35. 

^R.  Mayo-Smith,  Emigration  and  Innnigration. 

*G.  Michaud,  "What  shall  we  be?",  Century,  LXV,  685. 
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exempMfy  the  artistic  or  the  idealistic  side  of  human 
nature. 

As  related  to  the  progress  of  civilization  in  America, 
all  immigrants  fall  into  three  classes:  those  who  powerfully 
re-enforce  the  strength  and  virtue  of  the  nation,  those  who 
supplement  its  defects  with  desirable  elements,  and  those 
who  lower  its  standards  and  retard  its  advancement. 
Hence,  those  immigrants  will  be  presumably  the  most 
desirable  to  America  who  come  from  the  regions  where  tlie 
purest  Baltic  stock  now  exists,  that  is,  north  of  a  line  run- 
ning east  and  west  through  Brussels,  and  especially  in 
north-central  Germany  and  the  Scandinavian  peninsula. 

Measured  by  character  and  training,  the  Baltic  race 
in  America  stands  up  well  to  the  test,  not  only  in  the  for- 
eign-born alone,  but  in  the  second  and  third  generation 
born  on  American  soil.  If  generations  of  ignorance,  mental 
inertia,  social  depression,  political  passivity,  shiftlessness, 
and  improvidence  stretch  behind  the  immigrant,  if  his 
religion  be  chiefly  a  superstition  or  strongly  antagonistic 
to  the  principles  of  the  Republic,  and  if  he  be  physically 
inferior  and  long  inured  to  the  hardships  of  a  low  standard 
of  living,  just  so  far  is  he  an  undesirable  addition  to 
American  population.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  his  home- 
land show  a  very  low  percentage  of  illiteracy;  if  his  life 
has  been  saturated  with  the  ideas  of  thrift  and  small 
economies;  if  he  hold  himself  free  from  domination  by 
priest,  landlord,  or  king;  and  if  his  history  be  the  story 
of  a  sturdy  struggle  for  independence,  he  should  be  rated 
high  and  welcomed  accordingly,  for  it  is  of  such  stuff  that 
mighty  nations  are  made. 

The  student  of  Scandinavian  immigration  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  is  not  left  to  conjecture  in  his  endeavor  to 
estimate  the  probable  result  of  the  injection  into  American 
society  of  this  foreign-born  element.  Before  the  second 
generation  of  English  and  Dutch  settlers  in  America  in 
the  seventeenth  century  had  grown  to  manhood,  the 
Swedes  began  a  colony  upon  the  Delaware  River ;  and  their 
descendants  are  still  a  distinguishable  part  of  the  popula- 
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tion  of  the  lower  Delaware  valley.  This  beginning  of 
Swedish  immigration  to  America  is  particularly  instructive 
because  the  settlements  undertaken  in  the  period  of  the 
Thirt}'  Years  War  drew  their  recruits  from  the  same  classes 
of  Swedish  society  as  the  movements  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  developed  under  substantially  similar  conditions 
and  along  much  the  same  lines. 

The  Swede  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  the  Swede 
of  the  nineteenth  century  are  essentially  one  in  character, 
for  two  hundred  years  have  wrought  less  change  in  him 
than  in  his  cousins  of  Germany  and  England.  The  accounts 
of  Stockholm,  its  people  and  its  surroundings,  written  in 
the  early  seventeentli  century,  might  serve,  with  very  little 
modification,  to  describe  the  large  features  of  the  Sweden 
and  the  Swedes  of  today.  Great  progress  has  of  course  been 
made  in  two  centuries,  but  in  political  wisdom,  high  moral 
courage,  and  benevolent  purpose,  Gustavus  Adolphus  and 
his  advisers  were  distinctly  in  advance  of  the  first  two 
English  Stuarts  and  their  courts. 

Perhaps  no  better  illustration  of  this  difference  could 
be  found  than  in  the  plans  for  the  beginnings  of  the  colonies 
on  the  James  River  and  on  the  Delaware  River.  The 
scheme  for  a  colony  on  the  Delaware  was  originally  out- 
lined by  the  great  Gustavus  himself  in  1624,  but  sterner 
duties  took  his  energies;  and  after  the  fatal  blow  on  the 
field  of  Liitzen,  it  devolved  on  his  daughter,  Queen  Chris- 
tina, and  her  faithful  minister,  Oxenstjerna,  to  caiTy 
out  his  plan  for  establishing  a  colony  which  was  to  be  "a 
blessing  to  the  common  man,"  a  place  for  "a  free  people 
with  wives,"  and  not  a  mere  commercial  speculation  or  a 
haven  for  aristocratic  adventurers  and  spendthrifts.^ 

The  first  com])a.ny  of  immigrants  arrived  in  1638,  and 
year  by  year  additions  were  received.  So  early  as  the  mid- 
dle of  the  seventeenth  century,  Sweden  had  a  toucli  of  the 
"America  fever,"  and  when  an  expedition  left  Gothenburg 
in  1654  with  350  souls  on  board,  about  a  hundred  families 

'^Argonautica  Gustaviatia,  3,  16. 
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were  left  hchiiid  tor  want  of  room.  Perhaps  only  the  trans- 
fer of  tlie  colony,  first  to  the  Dutch  and  then  to  the  Kns2,lish, 
prevented  the  Swedisli  inuuioratiou  from  attaining  kirge 
proportions  two  and  a  half  centuries  ago.  The  Swedish 
tlag  floated  over  Xew  Sweden  notwithstanding  the  protests 
of  botli  the  Dutch  and  tlie  English,  until  the  conquest  of 
the  colony  by  Governor  Stuyvesant  in  1655,  and  tlien  it 
disappeared  from  the  map  of  America. 

In  spite  of  threats,  subjugation,  and  isohilion,  the 
prosperity  of  the  early  colony  continued,  and  by  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century  it  numbered  nearly  a  thousand. 
No  injustice  in  dealing  witli  tlie  Indians  })rovoked  a  mas- 
sacre, for  these  proteges  of  the  Swedish  crown,  before  AMl- 
liam  Penn  was  born,  carefully  and  systematically  extin- 
guished by  purchase  the  Indian  titles  to  all  the  land  on 
which  they  settled.  Their  piety  and  loyalty  built  the  church 
and  fort  side  by  side,  and  long  after  they  became  subjects 
of  the  king  of  Great  IJritain  they  continued  to  receive  their 
ministers  from  the  mother  church  in  Sweden.  In  fact, 
pastors  commissioned  from  Stockholm  did  not  cease  their 
ministrations  until  they  came  speaking  in  a  tongue  no 
longer  known  to  the  children  of  New  Sweden. 

This  Swedish  colony,  planted  thus  in  the  midst  of  larger 
English  settlements,  continued  for  many  generations  to 
add  its  portion  of  good  blood  and  good  brains  to  a  body  of 
colonists  in  the  New  World,  which  too  often  needed  sorely 
just  these  qualities.  The  Honorable  Thomas  F.  Bayard, 
who  lived  long  among  their  descendants,  wrote  in  1888: 
"I  make  bold  to  say  that  no  better  stock  has  been  contrib- 
uted (in  proportion  to  its  numbers)  towards  giving  a  solid 
basis  to  society  under  our  republican  forms,  than  these 
hardy,  honest,  industrious,  law-abiding.  God-fearing  Swe- 
dish settlers  on  the  banks  of  the  Ghristiana  in  Delaware. 
While  I  have  never  heard  of  a  very  rich  man  among  them, 
yet  I  have  never  heard  of  a  pauper.  I  cannot  recall  the 
name  of  a  statesman  or  a  distinguished  law-giver  among 
them,  nor  of  a  rogue  or  a  felon.     As  good  citizens  they 
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helped  to  form  what  Mr.  Lincoln  called  the  plain  people 
of  the  country, — and  I  have  lived  among  their  descendants 
and  know  that  their  civic  virtues  have  been  transmitted.""^ 
Their  thrift  and  comfort  and  sobriety  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  Thomas  Pascall,  one  of  the  Englishmen  of  Penn's 
first  colony,  Avho  wrote  in  January,  1683 :  "They  are  gen- 
erallj^  xerj  ingenious  people,  live  well,  they  have  lived  here 
40  years,  and  have  lived  much  at  ease  having  gTeat  plenty 
of  all  sorts  of  provisions,  but  they  were  but  ordinarily 
cloathed ;  but  since  the  English  came  they  have  gotten  fine 
cloathes,  and  are  going  proud."'  Penn  himself  declared : 
"They  have  fine  children  and  almost  every  house  full ;  rare 
to  find  one  of  them  without  three  or  four  boys  and  as  many 
girls;  some  six,  seven  and  eight  sons.  And  I  must  do  them 
right — I  see  few  young  men  more  sober  and  industrious."^ 

®Mattson,  Souvenir  of  the  250th  Anniversary  of  the  First  Swedish 
Settlement  in  America  (1888),  44. 

■^This  letter,  printed  as  a  broadside  in  England  about  1683,  was  fur- 
nished me  by  Mr.  George  Parker  Winship  of  the  Carter  Brown  Library 
of  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

'""Janney,  Life  of  Williaiii  Penn,  246-247. 


CHAPTER  II. 
Swedes,  Norwegians,  and  Danes 

The  common  use  of  the  term  Scandinavian  to  describe 
Swedes,  Norwegians,  and  Danes  in  a  broad  and  general 
way,  is  one  of  tlie  i)roducts  of  the  commingling  of  these 
three  peoples  on  the  American  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
word  really  tits  even  more  loosely  than  does  the  word  Brit- 
ish to  indicate  the  English,  Welsh  and  Scotch.  It  was 
applied  early  in  the  history'  of  the  settlements  in  Wisconsin 
and  Illinois,  to  groups  whicli  comprised  both  Norwegians 
and  Danes  on  the  one  hand,  or  Norwegians  and  Swedes  on 
the  other  hand,  when  no  one  of  the  three  nationalities  was 
strong  enough  to  maintain  itself  separately,  and  when  the 
members  of  one  were  inclined,  in  an  outburst  of  latent 
pride  of  nationality,  not  to  say  conceit  of  assumed  superior- 
it3^,  to  resent  being  called  by  one  of  the  other  names;  for 
example,  when  a  Norwegian  objected  to  being  taken  for  a 
Swede.  Thus  the  Scandinavian  Synod  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church,  organized  in  1860,  included  both  Norwe- 
gians and  Danes;  ten  years  later  the  name  was  changed  to 
the  Norwegian-Danish  Conference;  and  in  1884  the  differ- 
entiation was  carried  further,  and  tlie  Danes  formed  a  new 
Danish  Evangelical  Lutlieran  Churcli  Association,  supple- 
menting the  Danish  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in 
America,  which  dated  back  to  1871. 

Vigorous  protests  were  made  from  time  to  time  against 
the  use  of  ^'Skandinavian"'  ov  ''Skandinav."  "vShall  we 
Norwegians  let  the  Danes  persist  in  calling  us  Scandin- 
avians?'' wrote  "Anti-Skandinavian"  to  the  leading  Amer- 
ican Norwegian  Aveekly  of  1870.^  He  also  quoted  the  sar- 
castic words  of  Ole  Bull :  "Scandinavia,  gentlemen, — may 
I  ask  where  that  land  lies?     It  is  not  found  in  my  geo- 

^Fccdrelandet  og  Emigraiiteii,  May   12,  1870:     "Skulle  vi  Norske  lade 
de  Danske  fremture  i  at  kalde  os  Skandinaver  ?" 
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grapliy ;  does  it  lie  perhaps  in  the  moon?"-  But  the  use  and 
acceptability  of  the  word  steadily  grew;  the  great  daily 
paper  in  Chicago  took  the  name  SMndinaven;  in  1889,  the 
editor  of  TJic  North  declared:  "The  term  has  become  a 
household  word  .  .  .  universally  understood  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  here  use  it  (to  designate  the  three  nationali- 
ties)."^ 

Ole  Bull  was,  of  course,  right  in  saying  that  tliere  is  no 
Scandinavian  language,  no  Scandinavian  nation;  but  the 
ordinary  reader  or  student  does  not  recognize  clearly  that 
Sweden,  Norway  and  Denmark  have  different  spoken 
languages  (though  the  Danish  and  Norwegian  printed 
language  is  one),  different  traditions,  as  well  as  different 
governments.  Almost  while  these  words  are  being  written, 
the  coronation  ceremony  in  the  ancient  cathedral  at 
Throndhjem  completes  the  process  by  which  Norway  is 
severed  entirely  from  Sweden  and  again  assumes  among  the 
powers  of  earth  that  "separate  and  equal  station  to  which 
the  laws  of  Nature  and  of  Nature's  God  entitle  them." 

The  pliysique  and  characteristics  of  the  three  Scan- 
dinavian peoples  liave  been  profoundly  affected  by  the  phys- 
ical features  of  the  northern  peninsulas;  the  mountains, 
fjords,  and  extensive  coast  lines  of  Norway,  the  level 
stretches,  lakes,  and  regular  coast  of  Sweden,  and  the  low, 
sandy  islands  of  Denmark  find  a  counterpart  in  the  varying 
types  of  men  and  women  of  those  countries.  The  occupa- 
tions which  necessarily  grew  out  of  these  differences  of  sur- 
face and  soil  tended  to  give  to  all  a  strong,  sturdy,  hardy 
body;  farming  naturally  claims  by  far  the  largest  percent- 
age, though  great  numbers  of  tlie  men  yield  lo  tlie  call  of  the 
sea.  Both  Norway  and  Sweden  have  large  lumbering  inter- 
ests, while  Norway  leads  in  fishing  industries,  Sweden  in 
mining,  and  Denmark  in  dairying. 

Nature  is  no  spendthrift  in  any  part  of  the  Scandi- 
navian peninsulas;  small  economies  are  the  alphabet  of  her 

-"Skandiiiavien,  mine  Herrer,  tor  jeg  sporge,  hvor  det  Land  Hgger? 
Det  findes  ikke  i  min  Geografi  ;  ligger  det  maaske  i  Maanen?"  Ole  Bull, 
Fccdrelandet  og  Emigranlen,  May  12,  1870. 

^The  North,  June  12,  1889. 
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teach iiiii',  and  her  lessons  once  learned  are  rarely  for2:otten. 
Her  children  of  the  North,  therefore,  down  to  the  stolidest 
laborer,  mountaineer,  and  tishernian,  are  generally  indus- 
trious and  frugal,  and  when  they  migrate  to  the  American 
West,  to  enter  u])on  the  work  of  pioneering,  with  its  stern 
re(iuirements  of  endurance,  patience,  persistent  endeavor, 
and  thrift,  they  start  out  in  the  new  life  with  decided  tem- 
[)eramental  advantages  over  most  other  immigrants,  and 
even  over  most  native-born  Americans. 

Other  characteristics  common  to  these  three  peoples 
distinguisli  them  strikingly  from  the  South  European. 
From  tlieir  Viking  ancestors  they  have  inherited  a  love  for 
adventnre,  a  courage  in  facing  the  possibilities  of  the  fu- 
ture. Their  hatred  of  slavery,  and  their  clear,  high  ideas 
of  personal  and  political  freedom,  are  strongly  marked, 
and  their  peasantry  is  ranked  highest  on  the  continent.^ 
Their  adaptability  to  changes  of  clime,  of  conditions,  of  cir- 
cumstance, has  been  remarkably  demonstrated  over  and 
over  again,  in  Normandy  in  the  11th  century,  in  Sicily  in 
the  12th,  and  in  America  in  the  19tli;  yet  it  has  not  degen- 
erated into  a  facile  yielding  to  moods  and  whims  even  under 
the  rapid  changes  of  New  World  society. 

The  typical  Swede  is  aristocratic,  fond  of  dignities, 
assertive:  he  is  polite,  vivacious,  and  bound  to  have  a  jolly 
lime  without  troubling  too  much  about  the  far  future.  Yet 
lie  is  not  afraid  of  hard  work;  he  is  persistent,  ofttimes 
brilliant,  and  capable  of  great  energy  and  endurance.  He 
is  notably  fond  of  music,  especially  the  singing  of  choruses 
and  the  opera,  and  the  poetry  of  Bellman  and  the  epics 
of  Tegner  belong  to  the  great  literature  of  the  world. 

The  Norwegian  is  above  all  democratic.  He  is  simple, 
serious,  intense,  severe  even  to  bluntness,  often  radical  and 
visionary,  and  with  a  tendency  to  disputatiousness.^  There 
is  an  unmeasured  quantity  of  passion  and  imagination  in 

*N.  S.  Shaler,  "European  Peasants  as  Immigrants,"  Atlantic,  LXXI, 
649. 

^N.  P.  Haugen  comments  on  the  good  and  bad  features  of  this  ten- 
dency in  his  Norway  Day  speech  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition. 

Skandiiiaz'cii,  May  24,  1893. 
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him,  as  there  are  unmeasured  stores  of  power  and  beauty 
in  the  snows  of  his  mountains  and  the  waters  of  liis  coast. 
He  has  the  capacity  for  high  and  strenuous  endeavor,  even 
verging  on  the  turbulent,  but  he  rarely  has  developed  the 
qualities  of  a  great  leader.  Like  the  Swede,  the  Norwegian 
is  fond  of  music,  but  it  is  of  a  different  sort.  Both  in  his 
music  and  in  his  literature,  the  dramatic  element  is  strong; 
no  names  in  the  realm  of  literature  of  the  last  generation 
stand  higher  than  those  of  Ibsen  and  Bjornson,  who  are 
first  cosmopolitan  and  then  Norwegian. 

The  Dane  is  the  Southerner  of  tlie  Scandinavians,  but 
still  a  conservative.  He  is  gay,  but  not  to  excess;  the 
healthiness  and  jollity  of  a  Copenhagen  crowd  are  things  to 
covet.  He  is  pre-eminently  a  small  farmer  or  trader,  hon- 
est and  persevering,  ready  and  easy-going,  and  altho  not 
given  to  great  risks,  he  is  quick  to  see  a  bargain  and  shrewd 
in  making  it.  Of  self-confidence  and  enterprise  he  mani- 
fests a  decided  lack.^  His  country  is  small,  open  on  all 
sides,  and  near  to  great  Powers;  his  interests,  therefore, 
have  led  him  out  from  his  peninsula  and  islands,  and  for- 
eign influences  have  more  affected  him  than  they  have  his 
neighbors  across  the  Sound  and  the  Skager  Rack.  His  best 
work  in  literature  and  art  has  been  done  under  strong 
Romantic  and  classic  impulses  from  the  South. 

Such  being  the  qualities  of  the  peoples  of  Sweden, 
Denmark  and  Norway,  the  conditions  of  life  and  society  in 
those  countries  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
seem  on  close  examination  quite  unlikely  to  produce  a 
great  emigration,  in  comparison  with  conditions  in  other 
countries  from  which  large  numbers  of  men  and  women 
migrated  to  America.  There  were  no  great  social,  econom- 
ic, or  political  upheavals  sufficient  to  cause  the  exodus  of 
any  class;  religious  intolerance  and  persecution  were,  with 
few  minor  exceptions,  neither  active  nor  severe.  The 
Napoleonic  wars  did  not  depopulate  these  northern  lands, 
nor  did  they,  like  their  sister  nations  to  tlie  south,  suffer 

'Borchner,  Danish  Life  in  Town  and  Country,  3-6;  Billc,  History  of 
the  Danes  in  America,  i,  7,  8. 
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seriously  from  the  commercial  restrictions  of  the  Emperor 
of  the  French.  ^lilitarism  did  not  crush  them  with  its 
weight  of  lead  and  steel  and  its  terrible  waste  of  productive 
energ}\  Political  o]ii)ressi()n  and  proscription,  so  marked 
in  the  affairs  of  central  and  western  European  states  down 
to  1850,  were  not  features  of  the  hiaitory  of  Norway, 
Sweden  or  Denmark.  Though  Norway  protested  in  1814 
in  no  uncertain  terms  against  the  union  with  Sweden  in 
a  dual  monarcliy,  she  was,  under  the  constitution  of  that 
year,  one  of  the  freest  nations  of  Europe,  "  a  fi'ee,  indi- 
vidual, indivisible  kingdom.''  In  Sweden  before  1840,  one 
of  the  chief  restrictions  on  the  individual  was  potential 
rather  than  actual :  a  man  who  wished  to  leave  the  kingdom 
must  have  a  passport  from  the  king,  for  which  he  had  to 
pay  300  kroner  (about  |81).  He  would  also  be  under  the 
close  supervision  of  the  state  church,  to  which  he  was 
expected  to  belong. 

There  Avere,  however,  conditions  in  the  home-lands 
as  well  as  in  America,  which  impelled  immigration.  Any- 
one who  has  travelled  over  the  fertile  prairies  of  the  JNIis- 
sissippi  valley  and  then  through  Norway  or  Sweden,  will 
often  wonder  that  so  many  people  have  been  content  to 
remain  so  long  in  the  older  Scandinavia.  In  Norway  there 
were  in  1910,  in  round  numbers,  2,390,000  people  on  an 
area  of  124,000  square  miles.'  Of  this  population,  about 
425,000  were  gathered  in  the  larger  towns,  and  250,000 
were  in  the  smaller  towns,  making  a  total  urban  population 
of  29%,  over  against  21%  twenty  years  before.  The  re- 
mainder were  scattered  over  the  vast  mountainous  country 
or  along  the  coast-line  of  three  thousand  miles.*  Thou- 
sands of  fishermen's  liuts  are  grappled  barnacle-like  to  the 
rocks,  while  behind  them  along  a  trickling  thread  of  water 
stretches  a  precious  hand-breadth  of  soil.  The  greater 
part  of  the  interior  is  one  wide  furrowed  plateau,  in  whose 
hollows,  by  lakes  and  streams,  thrifty  farmers  skilfully 

''Statesman's  Year-Book,  1914,  1141  ff. 

^In  1880,  20%  lived  in  towns ;  in  1890,  23.7%  lived  in  towns,  and  76.3% 
in  the  rural  districts.  Norway  (English  edition  of  the  official  volume 
prepared  for  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1900),  90. 
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utilize  their  few  square  yards  of  tillable  land  and  pasture 
their  cattle  on  the  steep  slopes.  Bave  around  Lake  Mjosen, 
the  Leir,  Vos,  and  Throndhjem,  there  can  scarcely  be  found 
in  all  Norway  anything  like  a  broad  rich  meadow.  The 
farm  products  are  almost  literally  mined  from  the  rocks. 
"It  is  by  dogged,  persistent,  indomitable  toil  and  endur- 
ance, backed  up  in  some  cases  by  irrepressible  daring,  that 
the  Norwegian  peasant  and  fisher-folk — three-fourths  of 
the  population — carry  on  with  any  show  of  success  their 
struggle  against  iron  nature.''^  Yet  in  spite  of  such  adverse 
conditions,  these  people  have  ever  clung  with  passionate 
tenacity  to  their  mountainous  storm-beaten  Norway,  and 
b}'  it  have  been  made  brave  without  bitterness,  hardy  with- 
out harshness,  strong  yet  tender. 

In  Sweden  the  physical  conditions  are  decidedly  dif- 
ferent. The  area  of  172,900  square  miles  supports  a  popu- 
lation of  5,600,000  (1912),  of  whom  50%  dwell  in  cities  of 
which  there  are  now  thirty  with  more  than  10,000, 
Stockholm  leading  witli  350,000.  The  urban  population 
increased  166%  between  1871  and  1912.^^  There  are  few 
lofty  mountains  and  no  jagged  peaks,  majestically  domi- 
nating the  outlook ;  the  crag-set  fjords  are  replaced  by 
gentler  bays  and  sounds  sprinkled  with  beautiful  islands; 
in  some  parts  of  the  country,  as  in  Wermland  and  Smaa- 
land,  are  low  and  marshy  sections,  where,  according  to 
legend,  the  Lord  forgot  to  separate  the  land  and  water. 
Agricultural  conditions  are  less  hard  and  means  of  com- 
munication are  better  than  in  Norway;  closer  relations 
exist  between  provinces  and  betAveen  parishes;  information 
is  more  readily  diffused,  and  gatherings  of  considerable  size 
are  held  witliout  particular  difficulty. 

Denmark  more  closely  resembles  Sweden  than  Nor- 
way, and  is  in  still  better  touch  with  the  larger  world 
than  either  of  the  others.  With  an  area  of  about  15,000 
square  miles, — ^lassachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connec- 

^Wm.  Archer,  "Norway  Today,"  Fortnightly  Rev.,  XLIV,  415. 
''^^Statesman's  Year-Book,  1914.  1316.     The  increase  of  urban  popula- 
tion was  five  times  the  increase  of  the  kingdom. 
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ticiit,  combiued — it  held  in  1911  a  population  of  2,775,000. 
Copenhagen  and  its  suburbs  had  a  population  of  500,000. 
The  urban  population  was  26%.  Unlike  the  other  two, 
Denmark  has  several  important  colonies  in  other  parts  of 
the  world." 

In  all  three  countries,  as  in  the  rest  of  Europe, 
changes  in  commercial,  industrial,  social,  legal,  and  relig- 
ious matters  were  sure  to  be  slow.  The  tenure  and  succes- 
sion in  lands,  the  limited  market  for  labor,  the  relatively 
small  opportunity  for  initiative,  especially  for  the  younger 
members  of  considerable  families, — all  of  these  conditions 
with  the  characteristics  already  described,  lent  added  at- 
tractiveness to  the  call  of  the  American  West. 

'^^Statesman's  Year-Book,  1914,  789  ff. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Early  Norwegian  Immigration. 

"Arrived  last  evening"   (October  9,  1825). 

"Danish   Sloop   Restoration,   Holland,  98  days   from 
Norway,  via  Long  Island  Sound,  with  iron  to  Boor- 
man  and  Johnson,  52  passengers.''^ 
"The  vessel  is  very  small,  measuring,  as  we  under- 
stand, only  about  360  Norwegian  lasts,  or  45  American 
tons,  and  brought  46  passengers,    male    and    female,  all 
bound  for  Ontario  County,  where  an  agent  who  came  over 
sometime  since,  purchased  a  tract  of  land."- 

These  ordinary  shipping  notices  in  the  newspapers 
of  New  York  City,  and  several  other  similar  paragraphs, 
are  the  first  entries  in  the  chronicles  of  the  newer  Scandi- 
navian immigration  to  the  United  States.  From  the  ces- 
sation of  Swedish  immigration  in  the  seventeenth  century 
down  to  1825,  no  considerable  companies  made  the  long 
journey  from  the  Northlands  to  America,  tho  adventur- 
ous fellows  in  twos  and  threes  came  now  and  then,  men 
wlio  misliked  the  humdrum  life  in  the  old  parishes,  with  its 
narrow  opportunity  and  outlook,  men  who  found  the  sea 
the  only  highway  to  novelty  and  a  possible  fortune.^  Now, 
at  last,  the  coming  of  a  company  of  some  size,  from  Nor- 
way, adding  one  more  to  the  lengthening  list  of  nation- 
alities which  contributed  to  the  complex  population  of 
the  United  States,  attracted  more  than  passing  attention.* 

^The  New  York  Evening  Post,  Oct.  lo,  1825. 

-The  New  York  Daily  Advertiser,  Oct.  12,  1825. 

^Interview  with  Capt.  O.  C.  Lange  (who  reached  America  in  1824) 
in  Chicago,  1890;  Norelius,  Svenskarnes  Historia,  i. 

*Niles'  Register,  XXIX.,  115.  Several  extended  quotations  from 
newspapers  in  New  York,  Boston,  and  Baltimore,  for  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber, 1825,  relating  to  this  company  of  the  sloop  "Restoration",  indicating 
the  interest  created  by  its  coming,  are  printed  in  Anderson,  Norwegian 
Immigration,  69-76. 
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That  the  sloop  was  not  Danish,  and  that  there  is  some  dis- 
crepancy in  the  nnniber  of  passengers — (and  crew?)  — 
and  in  the  number  of  days  in  the  voyage,  are  minor  mat- 
ters and  easily  accounted  for;  tlie  New  Yorker  of  1825 
coidd  liardly  be  expected  to  distinguish  clearly  between 
Danes  and  Norwegians,  when  the  people  of  the  Northwest 
at  the  i)resent  time  api)l3-  the  name  Swede  indiscrimin- 
ately to  Swedes,  Danes,  Norwegians,  Finns,  and  Icelanders. 
But  back  of  the  arrival  of  this  little  sloopful  of  Nor- 
wegians, is  a  story  of  motive,  organization,  and  movement, 
more  or  less  characteristic  of  Scandinavian  immigration 
during  the  next  two  generations.  The  two  main  elements 
are:  conditions  in  Norway  and  the  United  States,  and  the 
personal  activities  of  one  of  the  adventurous  fellows  al- 
ready referred  to. 

In  the  region  about  Stavanger,  in  southwestern  Nor- 
way, in  1825,  there  had  been  for  some  time  a  feeling  of 
discontent  with  the  religious  conditions  of  the  country, 
and  a  tendency  to  formal  dissent  from  the  established 
churcli.  The  direction  of  this  tendency  and  the  definition 
of  the  movement  were  vitally  influenced  by  certain  zealous 
and  philanthropic  Quaker  missionaries  from  England. 
Stepheu  Grellet  and  William  Allen,  who  visited  Norway  in 
1818.  Grellet  was  a  French  nobleman  who  sought  refuge 
in  the  United  States  during  the  French  Revolution,  and 
there  united  himself  with  the  Quakers  or  Friends.  After 
residing  in  America  for  twelve  years,  he  began  making 
tours  through  Europe  to  propagate  Quaker  ideas,  even 
obtaining  an  interview  with  the  Pope,  which  he  describes 
in  his  diary.  The  visit  to  Norway  was  in  furtherance  of 
his  general  plan.  While  his  account  of  his  stay  in  Norway 
does  not  make  any  mention  of  America,  it  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  no  reference  to  America  and  to  the  conditions 
of  the  Friends  in  that  part  of  the  world,  where  he  himself 
found  refuge,  crept  into  the  conferences  which  he  held 
around  Stavanger,  and  that  no  seeds  of  desire  to  seek  the 
New  World  were  sow^n  in  the  slow-moving  minds  of  the 
Norwegian  peasants  whom  he  met.^ 

^Grellet,  Memoirs,  I,  321  ff. 
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As  dissenters  from  the  established  church,  these  Quak- 
ers were  continually  subject  to  actual  or  threatened  pains 
and  penalties,  in  addition  to  those  troubles  which  might 
arise  from  their  refusal  to  take  oaths  and  to  render  mili- 
tary service.  Their  children  and  those  of  other  dissenters 
must  be  baptised  and  confirmed  in  the  Lutheran  Church; 
they  must  themselves  attend  its  services  and  pay  taxes  for 
its  support,  or  suffer  fines  or  other  punishment  for  failing 
so  to  do.  Tho  prosecutions,  or  persecutions,  were  really 
few  before  1830,  an  episode  now  and  then  showed  the  dis- 
senters what  might  be  in  store  for  them  if  they  persisted, 
as  when  one  of  the  Quakers  was  arrested  in  1821  for  bury- 
ing his  children  in  unconsecrated  ground,  and  fined  five 
specie  dollars  a  day  until  he  re-burj^  them  in  consecrated 
ground,  and  agree  to  follow  the  outward  ceremonies  and 
customs  of  the  state  church.*^  Two  years  before  one  of  the 
Friends  wrote:  "There  are  no  laws  yet  made  in  favor  of 
Friends,  so  that  those  who  stand  firm  in  their  principles 
act  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  country.  Friends  must  be 
resigned  to  take  the  consequences."^  With  signs  of  perse- 
cution, with  an  increase  of  discontent,  and  with  the  leader- 
ship of  a  man  possessed  of  first-hand  knowledge  about  the 
United  States,  it  is  not  surprising  that  emigration  was 
decided  upon. 

Kleng  Peerson,  called  also  Kleng  Pederson  and  Person 
Hesthammer,  was  a  man  of  dubious  character,  who  has 
been  variously  described.  One  has  called  him  the  "Father 
of  the  Newer  Norwegian  Immigration"  and  as  such  entitled 
to  a  chapter  by  himself;  another  has  written  him  down 
as  a  tramp.^    A  softer  characterization,  however,  makes  of 


"Richardson,  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Xorzvay, 

37- 

'Ibid.,   23. 

®R.  B.  Anderson,  "En  Liden  Indledning"  in  the  series  of  articles  "Bid- 
rag  til  vore  Settlementers  og  Menigheders  Historie,"  Ainerika.  April  4, 
1894.  Bothne,  Kort  Udsigt  over  det  Lutherske  Kirkcarbeide  bladnt  Nor- 
mandene  i  Ainerika,  822. 
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liiin  a  "Viking  who  was  born  some  centuries  after  the 
Viking  ])eriod."'*  He  appears  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
Quaker,  either  from  conscience  or  convenience.  His  leav- 
ing his  home  parisli  of  Skjold  near  Stavanger,  and  his 
emigration  to  the  United  States  in  1821  in  company  with 
anotlier  Norwegian,  are  attributed  to  motives  ranging  from 
a  commission  from  the  Quakers  to  find  a  refuge  for  them  in 
America,  to  a  desire  to  escape  the  ricli  old  widow  whom  he 
married,  and  who  was  tired  of  supj^orting  him  in  idle- 
ness.^*^  Certain  it  is  that  upon  his  return  to  Norway  in 
1824,  after  three  years  of  experience  in  the  New  World,  the 
sentiment  favoring  emigration  from  Stavanger  soon  crys- 
tallized. 

By  midsummer  of  1825  a  company  of  fifty-two  persons, 
mostly  Quakers  from  the  parish  of  Skjold,  was  ready  to 
journey  to  America.  They  purchased  a  sloop  and  a  small 
cargo  of  iron  which  would  serve  as  ballast  and  which  might 
bring  them  profit  in  New  York,  tho  this  was  probably  a 
secondary-  matter.^ ^  On  the  4th  of  July,  1825,  they  set  sail 
from  Stavanger,  and  after  a  somewhat  circuitous  voyage  of 
fourteen  weeks,  which  was  not  very  long,  as  such  voyages 
went,  they  made  their  landing  in  New  York,  October  9th, 
numbering  fifty-three  instead  of  fifty-two,  for  a  daughter 
was  born  to  Lars  Larson  on  shipboard.^  ^  This  landing  of 
the  ''Sloop  Folk"  of  the  "Restoration,"  whose  story  is  a 
favorite  and  oft-told  one  with  the  older  Norwegian  immi- 
grants, is  occasionally  likened  to  the  Landing  of  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers  who  fled  to  a  wilderness  to  escape  persecution 
and  to  seek  social  and  religious  freedom;  but  on  close 
examination  the  comparison  breaks  down  at  almost  every 
point, — motive,  objective,  method  and  result.^ ^ 

^O.  N.  Nelson,  "Bemerkning  til  Prof.  Andersons  Indledning",  Amer- 
ika.  May  2,  1894. 

^''Nelson,  History  of  the  Scandinavians,  I,  134  B-C. 

i^Langeland,  Nordmsndene  i  Amerika,  11. 

^-C.  A.  Thingvold  gives  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  "Sloop  Folk," 
save  four,  which  he  obtained  from  one  of  the  survivors,  in  "The  First 
Norwegian  Immigration  to  America,"  The  North,  Aug.  10,  1892. 

^^J.  B.  Wist,  Den  Norske  Invandring  til  1850,  published  about  1890, 
ventures  to  question  seriously  whether  such  a  company  ever  came  to  the 
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In  New  York  the  captain  and  mate  of  the  "Restora- 
tion'' were  arrested  for  ha\ing  more  passengers  than  the 
Federal  law  allowed — two  passengers  to  each  five  tons  of 
the  vessel.  Having  an  excess  of  twenty,  the  sloop  was 
legally  forfeited  to  the  United  States. ^^  However,  for  some 
unknown  reason,  the  offenders  were  released  and  allowed 
to  dispose  of  their  cargo.  The  original  cost  of  ship  and 
cargo  appears  to  have  been  about  |1950,  but  both  were  sold 
for  .|400.  This  inadequate  sum  was  supplemented  by  the 
generosity  of  the  Quakers  of  New  York,  whose  contribu- 
tions and  assistance  enabled  the  "Sloop  Folk''  to  proceed 
inland  to  Western  Ncav  York. 

They  took  up  land  in  Kendall  and  Orleans  County  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario,  about  thirty-five  miles  north- 
east of  the  new  town  of  Rochester  in  which  two  of  the  fam- 
ilies decided  to  remain.  The  price  of  the  land  was  $5  per 
acre,  and  each  man  was  to  take  about  40  acres ;  but  as  they 
were  without  cash,  they  agreed  to  pay  for  their  farms  in 
ten  annual  instalments.  The  reasons  for  selecting  this 
region  are  not  difficult  to  surmise,  tho  there  is  no  direct 
proof  of  the  motive.  The  country  around  Rochester  was, 
in  1825,  in  the  midst  of  a  sort  of  Western  "boom'' ;  the  Erie 
Canal  was  just  finished,  and  tlie  prospects  of  Rochester 
were  very  promising.^ -^  Its  population  grew  quite  marvel- 
ously;  in  September,  1822,  it  was  2700;  in  February,  1825,' 
4271;  and  in  December  of  the  same  year,  nearly  8,000.^^' 

The  first  five  years  of  the  little  colony  were  full  of 
hni'dsliips  and  suffering.  It  was  November  of  1825  when 
tliey  reached  their  destination;  the  country  was  all  new  and 
thinly  settled ;  their  own  land  was  wild  and  could  be  cleared 

United  States!  His  reason  is  that  the  clearance  records  of  Stavanger 
show  no  such  name  as  the  "Restauration,"  and  American  statistics  give 
the  total  Scandinavian  immigration  as  35,  of  vi^hom  14  are  credited  to 
Norway. 

^*Statutes  of  the  United  States,  1S19,  Act  of  March  2. 

^'''Rochester  is  celebrated  all  over  the  Union  as  presenting  one  of 
the  most  striking  instances  of  rapid  increase  in  size  and  population,  of 
which  the  country  affords  an  example."  Capt.  Basil  Hall,  Travels  in 
North  America,  I,  153. 

i«/fc.U,  I,  155. 
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only  with  difficulty;  and  nothing  could  be  grown  upon  it 
before  the  following  suniiiier.  Just  one  man  among  them, 
Lars  Larson,  understood  any  English.  I>y  united  efforts 
several  families  built  a  log-house,  where  the  winter  was 
spent  in  a  most  crowded  condition,  worse  even  than  the 
three  months  in  the  close  quarters  of  the  "Restoration"'. 
The  only  employment  by  which  they  could  earn  anything 
was  threshing  with  a  flail  in  the  primitive  fashion  of  the 
time,  and  the  wages  consisted  of  the  eleventh  bushel 
threshed.  With  these  scanty  earnings  and  the  help  of 
kindly  neighbors,  they  passed  the  dismal  winter  in  a 
strange  land.  "They  often  suffered  great  need,  and  wished 
themselves  back  in  Norway,  but  they  saw  no  possibility  of 
reaching  Norway  without  sacrificing  the  last  mite  of  their 
property,  and  they  would  not  return  as  beggars."^'  But  at 
length  time,  patience,  and  their  own  strength  and  diligence 
gave  them  a  foothold.  The  land  was  cleared  and  produced 
enough  to  support  them.  A  five  years'  apprenticeship  made 
them  masters  of  the  situation;  and  when  at  last  they  had 
the  means  to  return  to  the  parish  of  Skjold,  the  desire  had 
gradually  faded  out.  Instead  of  re-migration,  they  were 
persuading  others  to  join  them  in  the  New  World. 

But  the  New  Norway,  or  the  New  Scandinavia,  was 
not  to  be  located  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  though  a 
beginning  was  made  in  Delaware  and  in  New  York.  Land 
was  too  dear  around  the  older  settlements  even  at  fS  per 
acre;  the  promised  land  was  shifted  to  northern  Indiana 
and  northern  Illinois,  where  fine  prairie  tracts  which 
needed  no  clearing  could  be  had  for  |1.25  per  acre  and 
upwards.  And  into  these  newer  regions  went  the  settler 
and  the  land  speculator,  sometimes  in  one  and  the  same 
person.  Schemes  for  internal  improvement  sprouted  on 
every  side,  and  canal-building  was  much  discussed  as  the 
best  means  of  providing  cheap  transportation.^^     One  of 

^^Langeland,  Nordnicendcnc  i  Amerika,  15. 

i^Ackerman,  Early  Illinois  Railroads  (No.  2^,  Fergus  Hist.  Ser.),  19, 
quoting  an  editorial  form  the  Sauganio  Journal,  Oct.  31,  1835:  "We 
rejoice  to  witness  the  spirit  of  internal  improvement  now  manifesting 
itself  in  every  part  of  Illinois." 
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these  projects  was  for  a  canal  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the 
Illinois  River,  for  which  a  land  grant  was  made  in  1827. 
This  canal  would  bring  great  prosperity  to  northern  Illi- 
nois, it  was  argued,  just  as  the  Erie  Canal  had  developed 
central  and  western  New  York ;  the  price  of  land  would  go 
up,  markets  would  be  accessible,  and  speculator  and  farmer 
would  reap  rich  rewards. 

Nor  was  this  argument  based  entirely  on  theory,  for 
halfway  to  the  East,  in  Indiana,  this  progressive  realization 
was  in  full  blast.  Harriet  Martineau  travelled  through  this 
part  of  the  West  in  1836,  and  noted  with  the  eye  of  an 
acute  and  experienced  observer,  the  rapid  rise  in  values  of 
farms.  She  estimated  that  a  settler,  judiciously  selecting 
his  land  in  the  Northwest,  would  find  it  doubled  in  a  single 
year,  and  cites  the  case  of  a  farmer  near  LaPorte,  Indiana, 
whose  800  acres,  costing  him  $1.25  per  acre  three  years 
before,  had  become  worth  .|40  per  acre — probably  not  a 
unique  example  of  prosperity. ^'^  With  these  visions  before 
them,  many  men  moved  from  western  New  York,  and  along 
the  line  of  the  proposed  canal  in  Illinois  grew  up  hamlets 
bearing  the  names  familiar  along  the  great  Erie  Canal, — 
Troy,  Seneca,  Utica,  and  Lockport. 

Among  those  attracted  thither,  was  Kleng  Peerson, 
who  again  served,  perhaps  without  deliberate  planning,  as 
a  scout  for  his  Quaker  friends.-*^  On  his  return  to  the 
Orleans  County  settlers,  he  convinced  them  that  a  better 
future  would  open  to  them  in  Illinois,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1834  some  of  the  families  moved  into  the  West  and  began 
the  so-called  Fox  River  settlement  in  the  town  of  Mission 
near  Ottawa,  La  Salle  County,  Illinois.  By  1836  nearly 
all  the  Norwegians  of  the  New  York  colony  had  removed 
to  the  West,  and  several  tracts  of  land  were  taken  up  in  the 
towns  of  Mission,  Miller,  and  Rutland.  The  sections  lo- 
cated seem  to  have  been  unsurveyed  at  the  time  of  the  first 
settlement,   for  no  purchases  are  recorded   until  1835.^^ 

^^Martineau,  Society  in  America,  I,  247,  259,  336. 
-°"I  have  complete  evidence  that  he  visited  La  Salle  County,  Illinois, 
as  early  as  1833."    Anderson,  Norivegian  Immigration,  172. 
2i7fojJ.,  174,   176  ff. 
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Hencefortli  most  of  the  immigration  from  Norwaj^  was 
turned  toward  the  prairie  country,  and  whole  companies 
of  prospective  settlers  after  1836  went  directly  to  the  Fox 
River  nucleus,  for  the  region  thereabouts  had  the  double 
advantage  of  being  at  once  comparatively  easy  of  access 
and  in  the  most  fertile  and  promising  region  in  Avhich  gov- 
ernment land  could  be  had  at  the  minimum  price. 

In  its  new  location,  the  twice  transplanted  colony  of 
"Sloop  Folk"  was  reasonabl}'  prosperous  from  the  start, 
tho  the  panic  of  1837  made  impossible  any  realization 
of  ]Miss  Martineau's  roseate  estimate  of  probable  profits. 
No  further  move  of  the  original  immigrants  was  made, 
and  the  Fox  Kiver  Valley  is  still  occupied  by  the  well-to-do 
descendants  of  the  Norwegian  settlers  of  the  thirties. 

As  a  preliminary  to  further  immigration  from  the 
three  countries  of  Northern  Europe,  a  definite  knowledge 
of  America  and  its  opportunities  must  be  developed  among 
the  peasants,  and  a  desire  to  remove  themselves  thither 
must  be  awakened  and  stimulated.  To  whole  communi- 
ties in  Norway,  made  up  of  simple,  circumscribed  people, 
America  about  1835  was  an  undiscovered  country,  or  at 
best  a  far-off  land  from  which  no  traveller  had  ever  come, 
and  from  which  no  letters  were  received;  the  name  itself, 
if  known  at  all,  was  a  recent  addition  to  their  vocabulary. 
Ole  Nattestad,  one  of  the  early  immigTants,  who  was 
decently  educated  for  his  time  and  more  experienced  in 
the  world  than  the  majority  of  his  neighbors,  relates  how 
he  first  heard  of  America  in  1836,  when  he  was  a  man 
thirty  years  old.-" 

The  leavening  process  went  on  but  slowly  from  1825 
to  1836,  for  the  story  of  the  early  experiences  of  the  little 
company  of  dissenters,  obscure  persons  from  an  obscure 
parish,  if  known  at  all,  was  not  likely  to  inspire  others  to 
follow  in  large  numbers.  With  increasing  prosperity  in 
the  Rochester,  and  later  in  the  Fox  River,  colony,  the  tone 
of  letters  sent  back  to  friends  in  Norway  took  a  new  ring : 
America  came  to  mean  opportunity,  and  now  there  were 

-'-Billed  Magazin,  I,  83. 
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men  speaking  the  Norwegian  tongue  to  whom  newcomers 
might  go  for  instruction,  advice,  and  encouragement.  Old 
settlers  still  bear  witness  to  the  great  influence  of  these 
letters  of  the  thirties  telling  of  American  experiences  and 
of  American  conditions.  Among  the  most  influential  of 
these  semi-conscious  propagandists  of  emigration  was 
Gjert  G.  Hovland,  who  came  to  the  Rochester  settlement 
with  his  family  in  1831,  and  bought  fifty  acres  of  land, 
which  after  four  years  of  cultivation  he  sold  at  a  profit  of 
$500.  Writing  to  a  friend  near  Stavanger  in  1835,  he  spoke 
in  terms  of  high  praise  of  American  legislation,  equality, 
and  liberty,  contrasting  it  witli  the  extortion  of  the  Nor- 
wegian official  aristocracy.  He  counseled  all  who  could  to 
come  to  America,  as  the  Creator  had  nowhere  forbidden 
men  to  settle  where  they  pleased.^^  Of  this  and  other 
letters  by  Hovland,  copies  were  made  by  the  Imndred  and 
circulated  in  the  Norwegian  parishes,  and  many  of  the 
early  immigrants  have  stated  that  they  were  induced  to 
emigrate  by  reading  these  letters.^^  Another  man  Avhose 
words  prompted  to  emigration,  was  Gudmund  Sandsberg, 
who  came  to  New  York  in  1829  with  a  family  of  four.-^ 

These  letters  scattered  through  western  Norway  from 
1830  to  1840,  were  as  seed  sown  in  good  ground.  Times 
were  liard ;  money  was  scarce  and  its  value  fluctuating.-^ 
The  crops  were  often  short,  the  prices  of  grain  Avere  high, 
and  the  demand  for  the  labor  of  the  peasants  was  weak  ;  the 
economic  conditions  of  the  lower  classes,  especially  in  the 
rural  districts — mucli  the  greater  part  of  the  country — 
were  growing  worse  rather  than  better.^'    Even  the  oldest 

-•''Translated  from  Langeland,  Nordincntdeiic  i  Aincrika,  i6n.  This 
writer  summarizes  a  letter  of  which  he  saw  a  copy  as  a  young  man  in 
Norway. 

-*Ibid.;  Anderson,  Norwegian  Iiiniiigration,  147. 

-•''Anderson,  Norwegian  Immigration,  133. 

-'^Billed  Magazin,  I,  18-19.  Of  the  year  1836.  one  writer  asserts: 
"En  Daler  ei  gjseldt  mere  end  to  norske  Skilling,"  and  that  many  lost  all 
their  property. 

-"In  Anderson,  Noru'egian  Immigration,  133-135,  is  a  translation  of 
a  letter  written   in   Hellen  in   Norway,  May   14,  1836:     "If  good  reports 
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son,  who  was  heir  to  his  father's  liomestead,  was  likely  to 
tiud  hiiuself  possessed  of  a  debt-hnnleiied  estate  aii<l  with 
the  necessity  of  providing*'  for  the  mother  and  numerous 
younger  children.-^  The  younger  sons,  being  still  worse 
off,  were  forced  to  try  their  hands  at  various  occui)ations 
to  earn  a  bare  living.  Ole  Nattestad,  already  mentioned, 
was  by  turns  before  his  emigration  farmer,  peddler,  black- 
smith, and  sheei)-bnyer.-"  To  many  a  man  with  a  large 
family  of  growing  children  the  possibility  of  disaster  in  the 
United  States  was  less  forbidding  than  the  probability  of 
ultimate  failure  in  Norway. 

But  not  to  occasional  letters  alone  was  the  peasant, — 
and  the  emigration  movement — to  be  left  for  information 
and  inspiration.  Young  men  who  had  prospered  in  the 
new  life  returned  to  the  homesteads  of  their  fathers  and 
became,  temporarily,  missionaries  of  the  new  economic 
gospel,  teaching  leisurely  but  effectively  by  word  of 
mouth  and  face  to  face,  instead  of  by  Avritten  lines  at  long 
range.  One  such  man  was  Knud  A.  Slogvig,  wh(»  returned 
to  bis  home  in  Skjold  in  1835  after  ten  years  in  America, 
not  as  an  emigrant  agent  nor  as  a  propagandist,  l)ut  as  a 
lover  to  marry  his  betrothed, — an  early  example  which 
thousands  of  young  Scandinavians  in  the  years  to  come 
w^ere  to  follow  gladly.'"'  Whatever  may  have  been  the  re- 
sults of  his  visit  to  Slogvig  personally,  they  were  of  far- 
reaching  importance  to  the  emigration  movement  in  west- 
ern Norway.  From  near  and  from  far,  from  Stavanger, 
from  Bergen  and  vicinity,  and  from  the  region  about 
Christiansand,  people  came  during  the  long  northern 
winter,  to  talk  with  this  experienced  and  worldly-wise  man 

come  from  them  (certain  emigrants  about  to  sail)  the  number  of  emi- 
grants will  doubtless  be  still  larger  next  year.  A  pressing  and  general 
lack  of  money  enters  into  every  branch  of  business,  stops,  or  at  least 
hampers  business,  and  makes  it  difficult  for  many  people  to  earn  the 
necessaries  of  life.  While  this  is  tlie  case  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
there  is  hope  of  abundance  on  the  other,  and  this,  I  take  it,  is  the  chief 
cause  of  this  growing  disposition  to  emigrate.'' 

^^Billed  Magacin,  I,  6  ff. 

^'^Ibid.,  I,  83. 

•''^Anderson,  Xorzcegiaii  Immigration,  148. 
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about  life  in  New  York  or  in  Illinois — or,  iu  their  own 
phrase,  "i  Amerika."  There  before  them  at  last,  was  a 
man  who  liad  twice  braved  all  the  terrors  of  thousands  of 
miles  of  sea  and  hundreds  of  miles  of  far-distant  land,  who 
had  come  straight  and  safe  from  that  fabulous  vast  coun- 
try, with  its  great  broad  valleys  and  prairies,  with  its 
strange  white  men,  and  stranger  red  men.  The  "America 
fever"  contracted  in  conferences  witli  Slogvig  and  men  of 
his  kind,  was  hard  to  shake  off."^ 

The  accounts  of  America  given  by  this  emigrant  visitor 
were  so  satisfactory,  that  when  he  prepared  to  go  back  to 
the  United  States  in  1836,  a  large  party  was  ready  to  go 
with  him.  Instead  of  tlie  fift^^-two  who  slipped  out  of 
Stavanger,  half-secretly  in  1825,  there  were  now  about  160, 
for  whose  accommodation  two  brigs,  Norden  and  Den 
Noi'ske  Klippe,  were  specially  fitted  out.^-  The  increased 
size  of  this  party  was  doubtless  due  in  some  measure  to 
discontent  with  the  religious  conditions  of  the  kingdom, 
but  more  to  the  activity  of  Bjorn  Anderson  Kvelve,  who 
desired  to  escape  the  consequences  of  liis  sympathy  with 
Quakerism,  and  of  the  marriage  wliich  lie,  the  son  of  a 
peasant,  had  contracted  with  the  daughter  of  an  aristo- 
cratic, staunchly  Lutheran  army  officer.^-'  Being,  as  liis 
son  admits,  "a  born  agitator  and  debater'' — others  have 
called  him  quarrelsome, — lie  persuaded  several  of  his 
friends  to  join  the  party,  and  he  soon  became  its  leader.^^ 
The  greater  part  of  the  two  ship-loads,  after  arrival  in 
New  York,  went  directly  to  La  Salle  County,  Illinois,  a  few 
stopping  in  or  near  Rochester.  For  several  years  after 
the  arrival  of  this  party,  tlie  immigrants  from  Norway 

"^Langeland,  Nordmcendene  i  Amerika,  i8;  Billed  Magaciii,  I,  St,. 
Langeland  writes :  "Tre  af  Nedskriverens  Paarorende,  som  reiste  f  ra 
Bergen  i  1837,  var  blandt  dem,  som  i  Vinteren  1836  besogte  ham,  og  kom 
hjem  fulde  af  Amerikafeber." 

^-Langeland,  Nordiiicendcnc  i  Amerika,  18;  Billed  Magazin.  T,  83.  150 
(Nattestad's  account). 

''•■'Anderson,  Norivegiau  Iiiiiiiigraiioii.  157  ft':  Madison  Democrat 
(Wis.).  Nov.  8,  1885. 

^*Anderson,  Norwegian  Immigration,  155. 
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generally  directed  their  course  towards  the  Illinois  settle- 
iiioiit,  which,  us  a  result,  ^rew  rapidly  and  spread  into  the 
ueighhoring  towns  of  Norway,  Leland,  Lisbon,  Morris, 
and  Ottawa. 

The  actual  ])rocess  of  mioration  from  Norway  to  Illi- 
nois or  Wisconsin  was  full  of  serious  difficulty,  and  to  be 
entered  upon  by  those  only  who  possessed  a  strong  deter- 
mination and  a  stout  heart.  Tlie  dangers,  discomforts,  and 
hardships  whicli  everywhere  attended  immigration  before 
1850,  were  made  even  more  trying,  in  prospect,  by  the 
weird  stories  of  wild  Indians,  slave-hunters,  and  savage 
beasts  on  land  and  sea,  all  of  which  were  thoroly  be- 
lieved by  the  peasants.  Moreover,  the  church  took  a  hand 
to  prevent  emigration,  the  bishop  of  Bergen  issuing  a  pas- 
toral letter  on  the  theme:  "Bliv  i  Landet,  ernair  dig 
redelig."  (Remain  in  the  land  and  support  thyself  hon- 
estly. )^^  Until  a  much  later  time,  no  port  of  Norway  or 
Sweden  liad  regular  commercial  intercourse  with  the  United 
States,  and  only  by  rare  chance  could  passage  be  secured 
from  Bergen  or  some  southern  port  direct  to  New  York  or 
Boston.  The  usual  course  for  those  desiring  passage  to 
America  was  to  go  to  some  foreign  port  and  there  wait  for 
a  ship;  it  was  good  luck  if  accommodation  were  secured 
immediately  and  if  the  expensive  waiting  did  not  stretch 
out  two  or  three  weeks.  The  port  most  convenient  for  the 
Norwegians  was  Gothenburg  in  Sweden,  from  which  car- 
goes of  Swedish  iron  were  shipped  to  America;  from  that 
place  most  of  the  emigrants  before  1840  departed,  tho 
some  went  by  way  of  Hamburg,  Havre,  or  an  English  port. 

Long  after  1850,  the  immigrants  came  by  sailing  ves- 
sels because  the  rates  were,  on  the  whole,  cheaper  than  by 
steamer;  those  men  who  had  large  families  were  especially 
urged  to  take  the  sailing  craft. ^"^  The  days  of  emigrant 
agents,  through-tickets,  and  capacious  and  comparatively 
comfortable  steerage  quarters  in  great  ocean  liners  were  far 

^'Langeland,  Nordincendenc  i  A))ierika,  22.  He  naively  remarks  that 
the  Scandinavians  have  preferred  to  follow  that  other  text :  "Be  fruit- 
ful ...  .  replenish  the  earth." 

^^ Billed  Magazin,  I,   123-124. 
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in  the  future;  the  usual  accommodations  were  poor  and 
unsanitary ;  the  danger  from  contagious  diseases,  scurvj^, 
and  actual  famine  were  very  real,  especially  if  the  voyage, 
long  at  the  best,  was  prolonged  to  four  and  perhaps  five 
months.^^  The  cost  of  passage  varied  greatly  according 
to  accommodations  and  according  to  the  port  of  departure. 
Sometimes  the  passage  charge  included  food,  bedding,  and 
other  necessaries,  but  usually  the  passengers  were  required 
to  furnish  these.  One  company  of  about  85  in  1837  paid 
|60  for  each  adult,  and  half  fare  for  children,  from  Bergen 
to  New  York.^^  In  the  same  year  another  company  of  93 
paid  |31  for  each  adult  from  Stavanger  to  New  York, 
without  board;  still  another,  numbering  about  100,  paid 
$33  1-3  for  each  adult  passenger  from  Drammen  in  Norway 
to  New  York;  the  Nattestad  brothers  paid  |50  from  Goth- 
enburg to  Boston.^^  In  1846,  a  large  party  went  to  Havre, 
and  paid  f25  for  passage  to  New  York.^*^  The  extreme 
figures,  therefore,  seem  to  be  about  |30  and  |60  for  passage 
between  one  of  the  Scandinavian  ports  and  New  York  or 
Boston.  When  the  cost  of  transportation  from  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  to  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  is  added  to  these 
figures,  it  will  be  plain  that  a  considerable  sum  of 
ready  cash,  as  well  as  strength  and  courage,  was  necessary 
for  undertaking  the  transplantation  of  a  whole  family  from 
a  Norwegian  valley  in  the  mountains  to  an  Illinois  prairie. 

^■^Interview  with  the  late  Rev.   O.  C.   Hjort  of  Chicago,  July,   1890, 
whose  party  spent  five  months  on  the  sea. 

^^Langeland,  Nordinccndene  i  Aiiicrika,  25 — "saavidt  nu  erindres." 
^^Billed  Magazin,  I,  9,  94. 
*Vhid.,  I,  388. 


CHAPTEK  IV. 
The  Rising  Stream  of  Norwegian  Immi(;rati()n. 

The  second  period  of  Norwegian  iiiiniigration,  extend- 
ing from  1S3G  to  1850,  is  marked  by  the  strengthening  and 
deepening  of  the  emigration  impulse  in  Norway  and  by  its 
spread  to  new  districts,  and  also  by  the  deflection  of  the 
course  of  the  rising  stream  in  the  United  States.  Not 
merely  in  the  vicinity  of  Stavanger,  from  which  a  second 
party,  made  up  of  93  persons  from  Egersund,  followed  the 
wake  of  the  first  and  reached  Illinois  in  1837,  but  from  Ber- 
gen and  in  the  districts  near  it,  the  "America  fever"  was 
spreading.  The  letters  of  Hovland  circulated  there,  and 
at  least  three  men  journeyed  to  interview  Slogvig.  Kuud 
Langeland,  whose  little  book  on  the  Northmen  in  America 
is  frequently  quoted  in  these  pages,  relates  how,  as  a  young 
man  of  sixteen,  his  imagination  was  fired  by  reading  a 
small  volume  written  by  a  German  and  entitled  Jouniey 
in  America,  which  he  discovered  in  the  library  of  a  friend 
in  Bergen  in  1829 ;  how  he  read  eagerly  for  several  years 
everything  which  he  could  lay  hands  on  relating  to  Amer- 
ica ;  and  how  he  gathered  all  possible  information  about 
the  emigration  from  England,  during  a  visit  to  that  country 
in  1831 — and  then  became  himself  an  immigrant.^ 

By  1837  a  goodly  number  were  determined  to  emi- 
grate, and  had  disposed  of  their  holdings  of  land.  A  way 
opened  for  them  to  make  the  long  voyage  under  especially 
favorable  circumstances.  Captain  Behrens,  owner  and 
commander  of  the  sliip  .^Jgir,  on  his  return  to  Bergen  in  tlie 
autumn  of  183G,  learned  that  a  large  party  wanted  trans- 
portation to  America.     In  New  York  he  had  seen  vessels 

^Langeland.  XordiiKCiidcuc  i  Anierika,  20-21.     See  Cobbett,  The  Emi- 
grant's Guide  (London,  1829),  a  typical  English  guide  book  of  the  period. 
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fitted  up  for  the  English  and  German  immigrant  traffic; 
he  had  learned  the  requirement  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  on  tlie  subject;  two  (yerman  ministers  who  returned 
to  Europe  in  his  ship,  gave  him  further  information.  He 
therefore  fitted  up  his  vessel  for  passengers,  and  carried 
out  his  contract  to  transport  to  New  York  the  part}'  which 
finally  numbered  84,  being  mainly  made  up  of  married 
men  each  with  "numerous  family,"  at  least  one  of  which 
counted  eight  persons.-  From  New  York  the  company 
proceeded  to  Detroit,  where  they  were  joined  by  the  two 
Nattestad  brothers  from  Numedal,  and  from  thence  they 
went  by  water  to  Chicago. 

Their  original  intention  Avas  to  go  to  the  La  Salle 
County  settlement,  but  in  Chicago  they  met  some  of  the 
Fox  River  people,  Bjorn  Anderson  among  others,  who 
gave  such  an  unfavorable  account  of  conditions  in  that 
colony  that  the  majority  determined  to  seek  another  loca- 
tion. At  the  instigation  of  certain  Americans,  presumably 
land  speculators,  a  prospecting  party  of  four,  including 
Ole  Rynning,  one  of  the  leading  spirits  of  the  company, 
went  into  the  region  directly  south  of  Chicago  and  finally 
chose  a  site  on  Beaver  Creek.  Thither  about  fifty  immi- 
grants went,  and  began  the  third  Norwegian  settlement, 
which  proved  to  be  the  most  unfortunate  one  in  the  history 
of  Norwegian  immigration.  Log  huts  were  built  and  the 
winter  passed  without  unusual  hardships,  tho  it  was 
soon  evident  that  a  mistake  was  made  in  settling  so  far 
from  neighbors  and  from  a  base  of  supplies  at  that  time  of 
the  year  when  the  soil  produced  nothing.  Serious  troubles, 
however,  developed  witli  the  spring,  and  grew  with  the 
summer.  The  land  which  appeared  so  dry  and  so  well- 
covered  with  good  grass  when  it  was  selected  and  pur- 
chased in  August  or  September,  proved  to  be  so  swampy 
tlia.t  cultivation  was  ii]i])()ssible  before  June.  ^lalaria 
attacked  the  settlers,  and  as  they  were  beyond  the  reach  of 
medical  aid,  nearly  two-thirds  of  them  died  before  the  end 
of  the  summer.    The  remnant  of  the  colony  fled  as  for  their 

^Langeland,  Nordmandene  %  Amerika,  25  ff. 
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lives,  regardless  of  bouses  and  lands,  and  scarcely  one  of 
them  remained  on  the  ground  by  the  end  of  1838.^ 

One  of  the  victims  of  these  hard  experiences  was  Ole 
Rynning,  who  succumbed  to  fever  in  the  autumn  of  1838. 
Tho  in  America  scarcely  a  year  and  a  half,  he  is  one  of 
the  uniquely  important  figures  in  the  history  of  Norwegian 
immigration.  The  son  of  a  curate  in  Ringsaker  in  central 
Norway,  and  himself  dedicated  by  his  parents  to  tlie  church, 
he  passed  the  examinations  for  entrance  to  the  University 
of  Christiania,  but  turned  aside  to  teaching  in  a  private 
school  near  Throndhjem  for  four  years  before  his  emigra- 
tion.^ He  is  invariably  spoken  of  as  a  man  of  generous, 
philanthropic  spirit,  genuinely  devoted  to  the  human  needs 
of  his  fellow  immigrants. 

Having  learned  by  personal  observation  in  America 
the  answers  to  many  of  the  questions  which  he,  as  a  man 
of  education,  had  asked  himself  in  Norway,  he  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  confinement  following  the  freezing  of  liis 
feet  during  a  long  exploring  tour  in  Illinois,  to  write  a  little 
book  of  some  forty  pages,  to  which  he  gave  the  title  (in 
translation)  :  "A  true  Account  of  America,  for  the  Instruc- 
tion and  Use  of  the  Peasants  and  Common  people,  written 
by  a  Norwegian  who  arrived  there  in  the  Month  of  June, 
1837."^  The  manuscript  of  this  first  of  many  guidebooks 
for  Norwegian  emigrants  was  taken  back  to  Norway  by 
Ansten  Nattestad  and  printed  in  Christiania  in  1838.^  It 
plays  so  large  a  part  in  a  great  movement,  that  a  detailed 
analysis  is  worth  presenting. 

The  preface,  bearing  the  author's  signature  and  the 
date,  "Illinois,  February  13, 1838,"  is  translated  as  follows : 

"Dear  Countrymen, — Peasants  and  Artisans!    I  have 

^Langeland,  Nordntcendene  i  Amerika,  30  ff;  Anderson,  Norwegian 
Immigration,  195  fif. 

^Anderson,  Norwegian  luunigration,  203-205;  Langeland,  Nordmcsnd- 
ene  i  Amerika,  31.  Much  information  regarding  Rynning  was  derived 
from  the  Rev.  B.  J.  Muus,  of  Minnesota,  a  nephew  of  Rynning. 

^Sandfaerdig  Beretning  om  Amerika  til  Veiledning  og  Hjaslp  for 
Bonde  og  Menigmand,  skrevet  af  en  Norsk  som  kom  der  i  Juni  Maaned, 
1837." 

^Billed  Magazin,  I,  94. 
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now  been  in  America  eight  months,  and  in  that  time  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  finding  out  much  in  regard  to  which 
I  in  vain  sought  information  before  I  left  Norway.  I  then 
felt  how  disagreeable  it  is  for  those  who  wish  to  emigrate 
to  America  to  be  in  want  of  a  reliable  and  tolerably  com- 
plete account  of  the  country.  I  also  learned  how  great  is 
the  ignorance  of  the  people,  and  what  false  and  ridiculous 
reports  were  accepted  as  the  full  truth.  In  this  little  book 
it  has,  therefore,  been  my  aim  to  answer  every  question 
which  I  asked  myself,  and  to  clear  up  every  point  in  regard 
to  which  I  observed  that  people  were  ignorant,  and  to 
disprove  false  reports  which  have  come  to  my  ears,  partly 
before  I  left  Norway,  and  partly  after  my  arrival  here."^ 
The  body  of  the  book  is  made  up  of  thirteen  chapters 
devoted  to  these  questions  and  their  answers : 

1-3.  The  location  of  America,  the  distance  from  Nor- 
way, the  nature  of  the  country,  and  the  reason  why 
so  many  people  go  there. 

4.  "Is  it  not  to  be  feared  that  the  land  will  soon  be 
overpopulated?  Is  it  true  that  the  government 
there  is  going  to  prohibit  immigration?" 

5-6.  What  part  of  the  land  is  settled  by  Norwegians, 
and  how  is  it  reached?  What  is  the  price  of  land, 
of  cattle,  of  the  necessaries  of  life?  How  high 
are  wages? 

7.  "Wlmt  kind  of  religion  is  there  in  America?  Is 
there  any  sort  of  order  and  government,  or  can 
every  man  do  what  he  pleases?" 

8-9.  Education,  care  of  the  poor,  the  language  spoken 
in  America,  and  the  difficulties  of  learning  it. 

10.  Is  there  danger  of  disease  in  America?    Is  there 
reason  to  fear  Avild  animals  and  the  Indians? 

11.  xVdvice  as  to  tlie  kind  of  people  to  emigrate,  and 
warning  against  unreasonable  expectations. 

■^Anderson,  Norwegian  hiuiiigratioi,  207-208.  Tn  making  this  and  the 
following  translations,  Mr.  Anderson  used  the  copy  of  Rynning's  book 
belonging  to  the  Rev.  B.  J.  Muus,  the  only  copy  known  to  be  in  America. 
This  copy  is  now  in  the  library  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 
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12.  "What  dangers  may  be  expected  on  the  ocean? 
Is  it  true  that  those  who  are  taken  to  America  are 
sold  as  shives?'' 

13.  Advice  as  to  vessels,  routes,  seasons,  exchange  of 

luoiicy.  etc. 

Rynning  assured  his  readers,  in  the  seventh  chapter, 
that  America  is  not  a  i)urely  heathen  country,  but  that  the 
Christian  religion  prevails  Avith  libertj'  of  conscience,  and 
that  ''here  as  in  Norway-,  there  are  laws,  government,  and 
authority',  and  that  the  common  man  can  go  where  he 
pleases  without  passport,  and  may  engage  in  such  occupa- 
tion as  he  likes."^  Then  follows  this  strong,  significant 
paragraph,  intelligently  describing  the  slavery  system, 
which  undoubtedly  had  a  powerful  influence  on  the  future 
location,  and  hence  on  the  politics,  of  the  immigrants  from 
Scandinavia : 

"In  the  Southern  States  these  poor  people  (Negroes) 
are  bought  and  sold  like  other  property,  and  are  driven  to 
their  work  with  a  whip  like  horses  and  oxen.  If  a  master 
whips  his  slave  to  death  or  in  his  rage  shoots  him  dead,  he 
is  not  looked  upon  as  a  murderer. ...  In  ^Missouri  the  slave 
trade  is  still  permitted,  but  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Wis- 
consin Territory  it  is  strictly  forbidden,  and  the  institution 
is  strictly  despised.  .  .  .  There  will  probably  soon  come  a 
separation  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  States  or  a 
bloody  conflict." 

From  the  account  given  thirty  years  afterwards  by 
Ansten  Nattestad,  it  appears  that  a  chapter  on  the  religious 
condition  of  Norway  was  omitted  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kragh 
of  Eidsvold,  who  read  the  proofs,  because  of  its  criticisms 
of  the  clergy  for  their  intolerance,  and  for  their  inactivity 
in  social  and  educational  reforms.^  This  has  led  some  writ- 
ers like  R.  B.  Anderson  to  attribute  large  weight  to  relig- 
ious persecution  as  a  cause  of  emigration.    While  religious 

^Rynning,    Sandfccrdig   Beret uiiig,   2^,    24.     Translated   in    Anderson, 
Norzvegian  Iiiiiuigration,  214-215. 
^Billed  Magazin,  I,  94. 
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repression  was  a  real  grievanee  and  affected  many  of  the 
early  emigrants,  the  cases  where  it  was  the  moving  or 
dominant  cause  of  emigration  after  1835  are  so  few  as  to  be 
almost  negligible. ^^  At  best,  it  re-enforced  and  completed 
a  determination  based  on  other  motives.  For  most  Norwe- 
gian dissenters,  the  Haugians  for  example,  lack  of  toler- 
ation was  rather  an  annoyance  than  a  distress,  save,  per- 
haps, for  the  more  persistent  and  turbulent  leaders.^^  It  is 
hardly  fair,  therefore,  to  compare  them,  as  a  whole,  with 
the  Huguenots  of  France. ^- 

In  the  years  immediately  following  1838,  the  "America 
Book,"  distributed  from  Christiania,  went  on  its  missionary 
journeys  and  reached  many  parishes  where  the  disaster  at 
Beaver  Creek  and  the  untimely  death  of  Ole  Rynning  had 
never  been  heard  of.  By  its  compact  information  and  its 
intelligent  advice,  it  converted  many  to  the  new  movement. 
The  diary  of  Ole  Nattestad,  printed  in  Drammen  in  the 
same  year,  seems  to  have  exerted  very  little  influence,  but 
the  visit  of  his  brother  Ansten  to  his  home  in  Numedal,  in 
east-central  Norway,  a  hitherto  unstirred  region,  awakened 
keen  and  active  interest  in  America,  and  again  men  travel- 
led as  far  as  125  English  miles  to  meet  one  who  had  re- 
turned from  the  vast  land  beyond  the  Atlantic. ^^ 

The  first  party  from  Numedal  left  Drammen  in  the 
spring  of  1839,  under  the  leadership  of  Nattestad,  and  went 
directly  to  New  York.  It  numbered  about  one  hundred 
able-bodied  farmers  with  their  families,  some  of  them  be- 
ing men  with  considerable  capital.  From  New  York  they 
went  to  Chicago,  expecting  to  join  Ole  Nattestad  at  the  Fox 
River.  At  the  latter  city  they  learned  that  he  had  gone 
into  Wisconsin  after  his  brother  left  for  Norway  in  1838, 
and  that  he  had  there  purcliased  land  in  the  townsliip  of 
Clinton  in  Rock  County,  thus  being  probably  the  first  Nor- 
wegian settler  in  Wisconsin.    Accordingly  the  larger  part 

^''Letters  of  R.  B.  Anderson  and  J.  A.  Johnson,  Daily  Skandinaveu, 
Feb.  7,  1896. 

^^Brohough,  Elling  Eiclsens  Liv  og  Virksomhed,  lo-ii,  20-21,  30-36. 
^-Anderson,  Norwegian  Immigration,  50. 
"^^Billed  Magazin,  I,  94. 
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of  the  Numedal  part}'  followed  him  to  the  newer  region, 
where  better  laud  could  be  had  than  any  remainiug  iu  La 
Salle  County,  Illinois,  at  the  miuimum  price,  and  took  up 
sections  near  Jefferson  Prairie.  Thus  the  current  of  Scan- 
dinavian settlement  was  deflected  from  Illinois  to  Wiscon- 
sin, and  later  comers  from  Numedal,  in  1840  and  after- 
wards, steered  straight  for  southeastern  Wisconsin,  In 
1839  and  later  other  recruits  for  the  growing  and  prosper- 
ous settlement  of  Norwegians  in  Rock  County  and  adjoin- 
ing counties  came  from  Yoss  and  the  vicinity  of  Bergen. 
Possibly  the  difference  of  dialects  had  something  to  do 
with  drawing  people  from  the  same  province  or  district 
into  one  settlement,  but  in  a  general  way  the  same  reasons 
and  processes  operated  among  the  Norwegian  emigrants 
as  among  those  from  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Virginia  who  settled  iu  various  States  in  sectional  groups, 
sometimes  dividing  a  county  by  a  well-defined  line. 

Closely  connected  with  this  settlement,  begun  under 
the  leadership  of  the  Nattestad  brothers,  were  other  set- 
tlements in  adjacent  townships, — at  Rock  Prairie  or  Luther 
Valley,  comprising  the  present  toAvns  of  Plymouth,  New- 
ark, Avon,  and  Spring  Valley  in  Rock  County,  Wisconsin, 
and  Rock  Run  in  Illinois.  Through  these  settlements  many 
new  comers  filtered  and  spread  out  rapidly  toward  the  West 
and  Northwest,  reaching  in  a  few  years  as  far  as  Mineral 
Point,  more  than  fifty  miles  from  Jefferson  Prairie. 

Other  sections  of  Norway  than  those  already  men- 
tioned began  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  emigration  bacillus 
after  1837,  and  the  processes  illustrated  by  the  movements 
from  Stavanger,  Bergen,  and  Numedal  were  repeated — 
the  emigration  of  two  or  three,  letters  sent  home,  the  return 
of  a  man  here  and  there,  the  organization  of  the  party,  the 
long  journey,  and  the  selection  of  the  new  home.  Thele- 
mark,  the  rugged  mountainous  district  in  south  cen- 
tral Norway,  was  in  a  condition  to  be  strongly  moved  by 
stories  of  freer  and  larger  opportunities.  Long  before 
1837,  gi'eat  tracts  of  land  in  Upper  Thelemark  became  the 
property  of  two  wealthy  lumber  men,  and  the  tenant- 
farmers  were  drawn  more  and  more  into  work  in  the  lum- 
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ber  mills,  to  the  neglect  of  farming  and  grazing.  Conse- 
quently, when  logging  was  suspended  in  the  hard  times,  and 
the  wages,  already  low,  were  stopped  altogether,  great  dis- 
tress resulted,  and  emigration  seemed  about  the  only  means 
of  escape.  "With  lack  of  employment  and  with  impoverish- 
ment, debt  and  discontent  appeared  as  the  visible  evidences 
of  the  bad  condition.  That  was  the  golden  age  of  the 
money-lenders  and  sheriffs.  So  the  America  fever  raged, 
and  many  crossed  the  ocean  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  bit  of 
ground  where  they  could  live  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their 
labors  without  daily  anxiety  about  paydays,  rents,  and 
executions. '"^^ 

A  company  of  about  fort^',  representing  eleven  fam- 
ilies from  Thelemark,  failing  to  get  accommodations  with 
the  Nattestad  party  at  Drammen,  went  on  to  Skien  and 
thence  to  Gothenburg,  where  they  secured  passage  in  an 
American  vessel  loaded  with  iron,  and  made  the  voyage 
to  Boston  in  two  months. ^^  Three  weeks  more  were  con- 
sumed in  the  circuitous  journey  to  Milwaukee  by  way  of 
New  York,  Albany,  the  Erie  Canal  and  the  Great  Lakes. 
Like  several  other  parties  of  that  year  they  originally  aimed 
at  Illinois. ^*^  But  their  boat  "leaked  like  a  sieve,"  and  the 
stop  at  Milwaukee  was  probably  precautionary.  Instead 
of  proceeding  further,  they  were  persuaded  to  send  a  com- 
mittee, under  the  guidance  of  an  American,  into  the  present 
county  of  Waukesha,  where  they  selected  a  tract  about 
fourteen  miles  southwest  of  Milwaukee,  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Muskego.^"  Here  each  adult  man  took  up  forty  acres 
at  the  usual  minimum  price  of  |1.25  per  acre,  and  so  began 

'^Translated  from  Billed  Magasin,  I,  i8  ff. 

^'-Ibid,  6-7. 

'^A  shipping  notice  in  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  Aug.  i,  1839 
reads :  "Passengers, — in  the  "Venice"  from  Gothenburg,  67  Norwegians 
on  their  way  to  Illinois." 

i^An  oft-repeated  story  tells  how  the  company  was  persuaded  to 
remain  in  Wisconsin  by  some  enterprising  Milwaukee  men  who  pointed 
out  to  the  immigrants  a  fat,  healthy-looking  man  as  a  specimen  of  what 
Wisconsin  would  do  for  a  man,  and  a  lean,  sickly-looking  man  as  a 
warning  of  what  the  scorching  heats  and  fever  of  Illinois  would  quickly 
do  to  a  man  who  settled  there.     See  Billed  Magasin,  I,  7. 
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the  Muskego  colony  proper,  the  name,  Muskego,  however, 
being  later  applied  to  the  group  of  settlements  in  Wauke- 
sha County  and  to  several  towns  in  Racine  County. ^^  Like 
the  colony  in  Rock  County,  the  Muskego  group  grew 
rapidly  in  spite  of  malarial  troubles,  and  for  ten  years  it 
was  an  objective  ])oiut  for  immigi'ants  from  Tlielemark, 
and  a  halting  place  for  those  bound  for  the  frontier  farther 
west  in  Wisconsin  or  in  Iowa. 

As  the  emigration  movement  from  Norway  increased, 
the  planning  of  settlements  and  the  organization  of  parties 
took  on  a  more  definite  and  business-like  air.  The  process 
is  well  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  town  of  Norway  in 
Racine  County,  Wisconsin,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
successfully  managed  settlements  in  the  Northwest.  In 
the  fall  of  1839,  two  intelligent  men  of  affairs,  Soren  Bakke, 
the  son  of  a  rich  merchant  of  Drammen,  and  John  Johnson 
(Johannes  Johannesson ) ,  came  to  America  on  a  prospect- 
ing tour,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  a  place  where  tliey 
might  invest  money  in  land  as  a  foundation  for  a  colony, 
which  they  may  possibly  have  intended  to  serve  as  a  new 
home  for  a  sect  of  dissenters  known  as  Haugians.^''  After 
visiting  Fox  River  in  Illinois,  and  various  locations  in 
Wisconsin,  they  found  a  tract  that  suited  them — good  land, 
clear  water,  and  abundance  of  game  and  fish,  enough  to 
satisfy  the  most  fastidious.  This  they  purchased,  building 
a  cabin  on  it  and  awaiting  the  coming  of  their  friends  to 
whom  they  sent  a  favorable  report.^®  The  party  arrived  in 
the  autumn  of  1840,  under  the  leadership  of  Even  Heg,  an 
innkeeper  of  Leir,  who  brought  still  more  money,  which 
was  also  invested  in  land.  Altogether,  the  money  which 
Bakke  brought  with  him,  or  received  later,  amounted  to 
$G000.-^  it  was  all  used  for  purchasing  land,  which  was 
either  sold  to  well-to-do  immigrants,  or  leased  to  new  com- 
ers. This  business  was  supplemented  by  a  store  kept  in 
the  first  cabin.    Upon  the  death  of  Johnson  in  1845,  Bakke 

^^Billcd  Mayazin,  I,  lo. 
^9/fcrW..  I.  12. 
-o/6/(/.,  I,   i8. 
-•'Ihid.,  I.   12. 
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went  home  and  settled  upon  an  estate  owned  by  his  father 
in  Leir,  one  of  the  first  of  the  very  small  number  of  men 
who  have  returned  to  permanent  residence  in  Norway  after 
some  years  spent  in  America.^-  Even  He*;'  became  the  real 
head  of  the  colony  at  Norway,  Wisconsin,  after  the  depart- 
ure of  Bakke,  whose  interests  he  continued  to  look  after, 
and  under  his  management  a  steady  development  followed. 
This  settlement  became  the  Mecca  of  hundreds  of  immi- 
grants arriving  in  Milwaukee  in  the  late  forties,  and 
"Heg's  barn  was  for  some  months  every  summer  crowded 
with  newcomers  en  route  for  some  place  farther  Avest.''-'^ 

Another  important  and  highly  prosperous  group  of 
settlements,  called  Koshkonong  after  the  lake  and  creek 
of  that  name,  sprang  up  in  1840  and  1841,  in  the  south- 
western corner  of  Jefferson  County,  Wisconsin,  and  the  ad- 
jacent parts  of  Dane  and  Rock  Counties.  The  beginning 
was  made  by  men  who  removed  thither  from  the  Fox  River 
and  Beaver  Creek  localities  after  investigating  the  lands 
in  Wisconsin.  In  1840  there  were  nine  entries  of  land 
by  Norwegians  in  the  present  townships  of  Albion,  Chris- 
tiana, and  Deerfield,  the  usual  purchase  being  eighty  acres; 
the  next  few  years  saw  the  spread  of  the  colonj'  to  the  town- 
ships of  Pleasant  Valley  and  Dunkirk,  from  the  influx  of 
immigrants  from  Illinois  and  from  Norway.-^  After  the 
stress  and  hardship  of  the  first  pioneer  years,  the  fortunate 
choice  of  location  in  one  of  the  best  agricultural  sections 
of  Wisconsin  told  very  promptly,  and  Koshkonong  became 
"the  best  known,  richest,  and  most  interesting  Norwegian 
settlement  in  America,  the  destination  of  thousands  of 
pilgrims  from  the  fatherland  since  1840."-'  ^lany  of  the 
farms  are  still  in  possession  of  the  families  of  the  original 
settlers,  whose  children  are  prominent  in  business,  profes- 
sional and  political  circles. 

--Ibid.;  Anderson,  N orzvegian  Immigration,  280  fF. 

23Langeland,  Nordmandene  i  Amcrika,  44;  Billed  Magazin,  I,  13. 

-^Anderson,  Norwegian  Immigration,  326  ff.  Anderson  quotes  in  full 
a  letter  from  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Land  Office  giving  date 
and  extent  of  each  entry  by  Norwegians. 

25M.  W.  Odland,  Amcrika,  Jan.  15,   1904. 
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The  inoveiiiont  of  the  stream  of  Norwejjian  iiniiiicrants 
after  1845  was  disliiictly  iu  a  direction  westward  from  the 
Wisconsin  settlements;  the  land  farther  out  on  the  prairies 
was  better,  tlio  it  did  not  have  the  combination  of  timber 
and  stream  or  lake  which  tlie  early  settlers  insisted  on  hav- 
inu',  often  to  their  detriment,  since  land  chosen  with  refer- 
ence to  these  re(inirements  was  ai)t  to  be  marshy.  The  fresh 
arrivals,  after  a  fcAV  weeks  or  months  in  the  friendly  and 
helpful  communities  of  early  immigrants,  were  better  pre- 
pared by  a  ])artial  acclimatization,  by  knowledge  of  the 
steps  necessary  for  acquiring  citizenship  and  land-owner- 
ship, and  by  the  formation  of  definite  plans  of  procedure, 
for  the  next  stage  in  the  western  course  of  their  empire. 
Occasionally  a  shrewd  farmer  of  the  older  companies  took 
advantage  of  the  rise  in  the  value  of  his  farm,  sold  out, 
and  bought  another  tract  farther  oiit  on  the  frontier,  per- 
haps repeating  the  process  tAVo  or  three  times.-^'  John 
Nelson  Luraas,  for  example,  was  one  of  those  men  who 
first  spent  some  time  in  Muskego,  then  bought  land  in 
Norway,  Racine  County  ;  after  improving  it  for  three  years, 
he  sold  it  in  1843  and  moved  into  Dane  County.-'  Here 
he  lived  for  twenty-five  j^ears,  and  then  moved  into  Web- 
ster County,  Iowa,  taking  up  new  land.  After  a  few  years 
he  went  back  to  his  Dane  County  property,  where  he  spent 
another  thirteen  years ;  finally,  as  an  aged,  retired,  wealthy 
farmer,  he  died  in  the  village  of  Stoughton  in  1890.-^ 

Provision  for  religious  instruction  and  ministration 
was  one  of  the  early  concerns  of  the  Norwegian  immigrants, 
as  Avould  be  expected  from  a  people  essentially  religious, 
who  moved  by  whole  families.  Nor  was  there  much  dis- 
tinction between  the  more  orthodox  and  the  dissenters. 
After  their  magnetic  center  shifted  to  the  west  in  1835  and 
the  settlements  and  population  multiplied,  a  good  deal  of 
lay  preaching  of  one  sort  and  another  went  on, — Lutheran, 

-^Langeland,  Xordi)i(cndcue  i  Amcrika,  44-45;   Billed  Magazin,  I,   13. 

-"It  may  be  well  to  note  that  the  name  of  Dane  county  has  no  relation 
to  Scandinavian  settlement,  but  was  given  in  honor  of  Nathan  Dane  of 
Massachusetts,  author  of  the  Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787. 

-^Anderson,  Norzvegian  hiunigration,  276. 
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Methodist,  Haugian,  Baptist,  Episcopalian,  and  Mormon. 
Lay  services,  in  fact,  were  the  rule  all  along  the  westward 
moving  frontier,  and  services  conducted  by  regular  clergy- 
men the  exception.  One  of  the  Norwegians  wrote:  "We 
conducted  our  religious  meetings  in  our  own  democratic 
way.  We  appointed  our  leader  and  requested  some  one 
to  read  from  a  book  of  sermons.  .  .  .  We  prayed,  exhorted, 
and  sang  among  ourselves,  and  even  baptised  our  babies 
ourselves."-^ 

Cut  off  by  language  from  much  participation  in  Eng- 
lish worship — a  man  must  know  an  alien  tongue  long  and 
thoroly  to  make  it  serviceable  for  religious  purposes — the 
men  from  Numedal,  Vos,  and  Drammen,  felt  keenly  a 
great  need  for  some  one  to  instruct  their  children  in  the 
Norwegian  language  and  in  the  Lutheran  religion  after  the 
Old  World  customs.  In  1843,  two  hundred  men  and 
women  in  the  flourishing  group  of  settlements  around 
Jefferson  Prairie,  Wisconsin,  signed  a  petition  addressed 
to  Bishop  Sorenson  in  Norway  asking  him  to  send  them  a 
capable  and  pious  young  pastor,  to  whom  they  promised 
to  give  a  parsonage,  80  acres  of  land,  |300  in  money,  and 
fees  for  baptisms,  marriages,  and  the  like.^*^  Tho  this 
petition  itself  seems  not  to  have  been  answered,  it  was  not 
long  before  a  properly  ordained  clergyman  arrived. 

Glaus  Lauritz  Clausen,  a  Danish  student  of  theology 
seeking  employment  as  a  tutor  in  Norway,  was  persuaded, 
probably  by  the  father  of  Soren  Bakke  in  Drammen,  to 
heed  the  call  from  America. ^^  On  his  arrival  in  the  West 
in  1843,  he  found  the  need  for  a  pastor  and  preacher  more 
urgent  than  for  a  teaclier,  and  accordingly  he  sought  and 
received  ordination  at  the  hands  of  a  German  Lutheran 
minister,  October,  1843.^^  He  proceeded  to  organize,  in 
Heg's  barn  at  Norway,  the  first  congregation  of  Norwegian 
Lutherans  in  tlie  United  States,  and  so  began  a  career  of 

-^A  letter  of  John   E.   Molee,  February,   1895,  quoted   by   Anderson. 
Norwegian  Itmnigration,  320.     (See  also,  ibid.,  396-399.) 
3'^Anderson,  Nonvegian  Immigration,  255. 
^^Nelson,  Scandinavians  in  the  United  States,  (2d  ed.)  387  fF. 
32Bothne,  Kort  I'dsigt,  835  ff. 
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useful  ministration  which  lasted  nearly  half  a  century.  Not 
long  after  his  ordination,  its  validity  was  called  in  question 
by  strict  Lnthorans.  The  question  was  finally  submitted  to 
the  theological  facult}'  of  the  University  of  ( Mirlstiania, 
which  decided  that  "the  circumstance  that  an  ordination 
is  performed  by  a  minister  and  not  by  a  bishop,  cannot  in 
itself  destroy  the  validity  of  the  ministerial  ordination."^'' 
At  any  rate,  Clausen's  activity,  general  helpfulness, 
staunchness  of  convictions,  and  length  of  service,  if  not  his 
ordination,  make  him  one  of  the  typical  pioneer  preach- 
ers.^^ 

Another  clergynmn  of  the  same  class  as  Clausen,  was 
Elliug  Eielsen,  a  Haugian  lay-preacher  who  went  from 
place  to  place  in  the  Northwest  from  1839  to  1843,  holding 
services  with  his  countrymen.  He  was  ordained  in  the 
same  month  as  Clausen,  and,  like  him,  in  a  semi-valid 
fashion,  by  a  Lutheran  clergyman,  not  a  bishop.'^''  Like 
Clausen,  also,  his  term  of  labors  as  a  Haugian  apostle, 
passed  forty  years.^*' 

Whatever  irregularities  in  the  ordination  of  Clausen 
or  of  Eielsen  may  have  disturbed  the  consciences  of  the 
stricter  of  the  Lutheran  sect,  nothing  of  the  sort  attached 
to  the  Rev.  Johannes  Wilhelm  Christian  Dietrichson,  who 
arrived  in  1844,  fresh  from  the  University  of  Cliristiania 
and  from  the  ordaining  hands  of  the  Bishop  of  Cliristiania. 
He  was  a  diligent,  aggressive,  zealous  young  man  of  about 
thirty,  sent  out  as  a  kind  of  home  missionary  in  foreign 
parts  at  tlie  expense  of  a  wealtliy  dyer  of  Cliristiania.  For 
two  years,  summer  and  winter,  he  went  back  and  forth  in 

^^Jacobs,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  411. 

^■'Bothne,  Kort  Udsigt,  835;  Jensson,  American  Lutheran  Biographies, 
"Clausen." 

^^Brohough,  Elling  Eielsens  Liv  og  Virksonilied,  ch.  II,  and  App. 

^^Nelson,  in  his  Scandinavians  in  the  United  States,  388,  is  probably 
mistaken  in  stating  that  Eielsen  built  the  first  Norwegian  church  and 
organized  the  first  congregation  in  1842  at  Fox  River,  confusing  the  fact 
that  Eielsen  had  built  a  log  house  on  his  own  land,  and  held  religious  ser- 
vices in  the  loft,  with  the  possibility  of  the  formation  of  a  congregation. 
Eielsen's  biographer  makes  no  mention  of  his  organization  of  a  regu- 
lar congregation.     Brohough,  Elling  Eielsens  Liv  og  Virksomhed,  61. 
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southern  Wisconsin  ministering  to  the  Norwegians  of  all 
ages  and  beliefs, — and  all  for  the  stipend  of  $300  vearl}-.^" 
One  of  the  results  of  these  labors,  was  a  little  book,  Reise 
hlandt  de  norske  Emigranter  i  "de  forenede  nordameri- 
Kanske  Fristater/'  in  which  Dietrichson  gives  the  earliest 
detailed  account  of  the  settlements  in  Wisconsin  and  Illi- 
nois before  1846.  He  described  the  origin,  numbers,  con- 
ditions, and  prospects  of  each  community  in  liis  wide 
parish.  At  Fox  River,  he  says  he  found  about  500,  who 
were  of  all  creeds,  mostly  dissenters,  including  150 
Mormons. 

Three  church  edifices  were  erected  in  1844-5,  and  dedi- 
cated within  a  short  time  of  each  other.  Dietrichson  dedi- 
cated one  at  Christiana,  Dane  County,  Wisconsin,  Decem- 
ber 19, 1844,  and  another  at  Pleasant  Valley  a  little  further 
west;  Clausen  dedicated  his  church  at  Muskego  on  March 
13,  1845.^^  All  were  simple  structures,  as  would  be  ex- 
pected; a  plain  table  was  the  altar,  and  the  baptismal 
font  was  hewn  out  of  an  oak  log.  But  they  served  none  the 
less  as  effective  and  inspiring  centers  of  the  religious  life 
of  the  settlements.  For  the  Muskego  cliurch.  Even  Heg 
gave  the  land,  and  Mr.  Bakke  of  Drammeu,  whose  proteg6 
Clausen  was,  gave  |400  towards  construction.  Dietrichson 
left  his  two  churches  in  Koshkonong  in  1845,  and  returned 
to  Norway  where  he  remained  about  a  year.  Aided  by 
benevolent  friends  and  by  the  Norwegian  government,  he 
came  back  to  his  prairie  parishes  in  1846  for  a  final  stay  of 
four  years.^^  But  his  ways  were  not  altogether  ways  of 
pleasantness,  nor  entirely  in  the  patlis  of  peace.  The  rec- 
ords of  the  church,  and  his  own  story,  show  that  he  had 
more  than  one  stormy  time  with  his  people.^^    He  departed 


^'Mindc  fra  Jubclfcstcrne  paa  Koshkonong  (1894),  54  ff;  Bothne, 
Kort  Udsigt,  839-842. 

^^Dietrichson,  Reise  blandt  de  norske  Emigranter,  45  ff ;  Minde  fra 
Juhelfesterne  paa  Koshkonong. 

^^Nordlyset,  Sept.  9,  1847. 

*°Dietrichson,  Reise  blandt  de  norske  Emigranter,  57-67.  Some  of 
the  church  records  are  printed  in  The  Milzvaukee  Sentinel,  July  21,  1895. 
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for  Norway  in  1850,  and  never  ajiuiu  was  in  America.*^ 

The  preceding  account  of  the  beginnings  and  progress 
of  the  earliest  Norwegian  settlements  in  Illinois  and  Wis- 
consin has  been  given  in  some  detail,  for  the  reason  that  the 
course  of  these  settlements,  in  a  verj'  broad  sense,  is  typical 
of  all  the  Norwegian  colonization  in  the  Northwest,  and  of 
the  Swedish  and  Danish  as  well.  In  the  later  chapter  on 
economic  conditions,  the  causes  wliicli  ]e<l  these  people 
to  settle  upon  the  land  rather  tlian  in  tlie  cities  will  be  dis- 
cussed at  length.  Suffice  it  here  to  say  that  the  average 
immigrant  brought  only  a  small  amount  of  cash,  along 
with  his  strong  desire  for  land,  and  he  consequently  went 
where  good  land  was  cheap,  in  order  the  more  speedily  to 
get  what  he  wanted.  This  meant  that  he  would  push  out  on 
the  newly  accessible  government  land  in  Iowa,  Minnesota, 
and  the  Dakotas  in  turn.  So  the  transformation  of  the 
frontier  has  witnessed  the  continual  repetition  of  the  ex- 
periences of  the  early  Norwegian  immigrants  in  Illinois  and 
Wisconsin  in  the  years  from  1835  to  1850,  as  they  are  de- 
scribed in  this  and  the  preceding  chapters.  At  the  present 
time,  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the  Dakotas,  ^lontana,  Wash- 
ington, Oregon,  and  Utah,  the  same  story  is  being  retold  in 
the  same  terms  of  patience,  hardship,  thrift,  and  final 
success. 

*^The    following  year   he   publislied   a    second   book,   Xogle   Ord  fra 
Prccdikestolen  i  Aiucrika. 


CHAPTER  V. 
Swedish  Immigration  Before  1850. 

When  the  Swedish  emigration  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury be^an,  it  is  doubtful  if  many  persons  in  Sweden  knew 
of  the  existence  of  the  descendants  of  their  compatriots  of 
the  seventeenth.  The  last  Swedish  pastor  of  Gloria  Dei 
Church  in  Philadelphia  died  in  1831,  and  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  any  immigrant  after  1800  turned  his  steps  to- 
ward Philadelphia  or  the  valley  of  the  Delaware  expecting 
to  join  the  third  or  fourth  generation  of  Swedes  there. ^ 
Before  1840,  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  a  few  other 
places,  a  Swede  might  now  and  then  be  found.  One  of  these 
adventure-seeking  young  fellows  was  Erick  Alund,  who 
reached  Philadelphia  in  1823;  another  was  O.  C.  Lange 
who  arrived  in  Boston  in  1821,  and  by  1838  found  himself 
in  Chicago,  probably  the  first  of  that  mighty  company  of 
Swedes  which  has  made  Chicago  the  third  Swedish  city  in 
the  world. ^  Olof  Gustaf  Hedstrom,  who  left  Sweden  in 
1825,  and  his  brother  .Jonas,  were  influential  early  ar- 
rivals.*^ But  the  number  of  such  men  could  not  have  been 
large,  for  ignorance  as  to  America  was  quite  as  dense  in 
Sweden  as  in  Norway-,  the  name  being  all  but  unheard  of 
in  parts  of  the  kingdom.^ 

Sixteen  years  elapsed  after  the  "Sloop  Folk"  landed  in 
New  York,  and  five  years  after  they  located  in  their  second 
American  home,  in  Illinois,  before  the  Swedish  immigration 

^Winsor,  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America,  IV,  488. 

-Interview  with  Capt.  O.  C.  Lange  in  Chicago,  March,  1890.  He 
stated  that  he  was  the  only  Swede  in  Chicago  in  1838,  but  that  there 
were  thirty  or  forty  Norwegians  "who  were  doing  anything  for  a  living, 
even  begging," —  but  Capt.  Lange  was  an  ardent  Swede  and  despised 
Norwegians ! 

•''Norelius,  Svenskarnes  Historia,  23-26. 

^Mikkelsen,  The  Bishop  Hill  Colony,  26. 
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really  begau.  The  first  party,  or  regular  company,  of 
Swedes,  consisting  of  about  twelve  families,  arrived  in  1841 
under  the  leadership  of  Oustav  Unonius,  a  young  man  who 
had  been  a  student  at  the  University  of  Upsala.'^  It  was 
made  up  of  the  "better  folk",  and  included  some,  like 
Karon  Thott,  who  were  entitled  to  be  called  "Herr.''*"'  The 
immigration  does  not  appear  to  have  been  induced  by  any 
religious  persecution  or  discontent,  but  was  purely  a  busi- 
ness venture  of  a  somewhat  idealistic  sort,  into  which  the 
immigrants  put  their  all,  in  the  hope  that  they  could  get 
a  more  satisfactory  return  than  they  could  from  a  like 
investment  in  Sweden. 

From  New  York  the  party  went  by  the  water  route  to 
Milwaukee,  following  in  the  wake  of  parties  of  Norwegians. 
There  they  met  Captain  Lange,  who  seems  to  have  per- 
suaded them  to  select  a  location  near  Pine  Lake — a  name 
that  would  certainly  attract  a  Swede — in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  present  town  of  Nashotah,  about  thirty  miles  west 
of  Milwaukee.  Here  they  were  later  joined  by  a  variegated 
assortment  of  characters  attracted  by  letters  which  Unon- 
ius wrote  to  newspapers  in  Sweden, — noblemen,  ex-army 
officers,  merchants,  and  adventurers,^  so  that  the  colony 
took  on  almost  as  motley  an  air  as  that  at  Jamestown  in 
the  first  years  after  1607.  While  they  hardly  could  have 
succeeded  under  more  favorable  circumstances,  they  were 
particularly  unfitted  by  their  previous  manner  of  living 
to  become  farmers  or  to  undergo  the  deprivations  and  hard- 
ships of  pioneering.  The  winter  of  1841-2  was  severe,  and 
their  poorly-built  houses  gave  inadequate  protection 
against  the  cold  of  January  and  February  in  Wisconsin; 

•■"'Norelius.  Si'cnskarnes  Historic],  2  fif.  The  early  history  of  the 
Swedish  immigration  is  treated  in  a  much  more  complete  and  scholarly 
fashion  than  is  the  Norwegian,  in  the  works  of  Unonius,  Norelius,  and 
Peterson  and  Johnson.  For  this  reason,  and  because  of  the  similarity  of 
the  early  Swedish  and  Norwegian  movements,  the  Swedish  settlements 
are  not  followed  up  in  this  study  with  the  same  detail  as  the  Norwegian. 

^Unonius,  Minnen,  I,  5  ff;  History  of  Waukesha  County,  Wis.,  748. 

"^"and  a  large  proportion  of  criminals,"  Nelson,  Scandinavians  in  the 
United  States,  II,  117. 
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their  land  was  badly  tilled,  tho  they  labored  earnestly; 
and  their  first  crop  fell  short  of  their  necessities.  Their 
hope  of  leading  an  Arcadian  life  in  America  was  rudeh" 
shattered.  Captain  von  Schneidau,  late  of  the  staff  of 
King  Oscar,  was  a  farm  laborer,  and  Baron  Thott  became 
a  cook  for  one  of  the  settlers  in  order  to  get  a  bare  living.^ 
Sickness,  misfortune,  want  of  labor,  and  lack  of  money  led 
to  almost  incredible  suffering  at  the  first,  and  some  of  the 
settlers,  like  Unonius  and  von  Schneidau,  went  to  Chicago, 
where  the  former  became  pastor  of  a  Swedish  congregation, 
and  the  latter  prospered  as  ^'the  most  skilful  daguerreo- 
typist,  probabh',  in  the  whole  state."'' 

Frederika  Bremer,  the  famous  Swedish  traveller, 
visited  both  the  Norwegian  and  the  Swedish  settlements  in 
Wisconsin  in  1850,  and  has  left  a  very  graphic  and  sympa- 
thetic account  of  the  Pine  Lake  colony  where  she  spent  a 
few  days.^*'  She  found  about  a  half  dozen  families  of 
Swedes.  "Nearly  all  live  in  log-houses,  and  seem  to  be  in 
somewhat  low  circumstances.  The  most  prosperous  seemed 
to  be  that  of  the  smith;  he,  I  fancy,  had  been  a  smith  in 
Sweden.  ...  ;  he  was  a  really  good  fellow,  and  had  a  nice 
young  Norwegian  for  his  wife;  also  a  Mr.  Bergman  who 
had  been  a  gentleman  in  Sweden,  but  who  was  here  a  clever, 
hard-working  peasant  farmer."^^  At  one  of  tlie  houses  she 
met  twenty-one  Swedish  settlers.  Tlie  failure  of  the  colony, 
to  Miss  Bremer's  mind,  was  not  altogether  due  to  circum- 
stances; the  settlers  at  first  "had  taken  witli  them  the 
Swedish  inclination  for  hospitality  and  a  merry  life,  with- 
out sufiiciently  considering  how  long  it  could  last.  Each 
family  built  for  itself  a  necessary  abode,  and  then  invited 

^History  of  IVaukesha  County,   IVisconsiii,  749. 

^Bremer,  Homes  of  the  New  World,  II,  214-217.  Miss  Bremer  re- 
lates how  Mrs.. von  Schneidau  "had  seen  her  first-born  little  one  frozen 
to  death  in  its  bed,"  and  how  Mrs.  Unonius  "that  gay,  high-spirited  girl, 
of  whom  I  heard  when  she  was  married  at  Upsala  to  accompany  her 
husband  to  the  New  World  .  .  .  had  laid  four  children  to  rest  in  foreign 
soil." 

^^Ibid.,  225-235. 

^^Ibtd.,  225;  Unonius.  Miinicn,  II,  6  ff. 
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their  neighbors  to  a  feast.  They  had  Christinas  festivities 
and  Midsummer  dances.'"^ - 

Notwithstanding  the  hard  life  of  the  first  years  at 
Pine  Lalve,  the  letters  from  well-educated  and  well-known 
men  like  Unonins,  especially  those  pnblislied  in  the  Swedish 
newsi)ai)ers,  lielped  to  stimulate  a  desire  for  emigration  in 
Sweden.  A  company  of  fifty,  from  Haurida  in  Smaaland, 
left  in  the  autumn  of  1844,  part  of  them  going  to  Wisconsin, 
and  at  least  one  famil}-  going  to  Brockton,  Massachusetts, 
and  beginning  the  considerable  Sw^edish  settlement  in  that 
city.^^  In  the  following  year,  five  families  were  influenced 
by  letters  from  a  Pine  Lake  settler,  to  leave  their  homes  in 
Ostergotland,  and  to  set  out  for  Wisconsin.  At  New  York, 
however,  the^'  were  persuaded,  probably  by  Pehr  Dahlberg, 
to  go  to  Iowa,  then  just  admitted  to  the  Union,  where  land 
was  supposed  to  be  better  than  at  Pine  Lake,  and  could  be 
had  at  the  same  price.  The  route  followed  was  an  unusual 
one  for  Scandinavian  immigrants, — from  New  York  to 
Pittsburg,  down  the  Ohio  River,  and  up  the  Mississippi. 
The  location  finally  chosen  was  in  Jefferson  County,  Iowa, 
about  forty-two  miles  west  of  Burlington;  and  the  settle- 
ment was  christened  New  Sweden.  To  it  many  immigrants 
from  the  parishes  of  Ostergotland  found  their  way  in  later 
years.  The  second  rural  settlement  of  the  Swedes  thus 
established  was,  quite  in  contrast  to  the  first  one,  distinctly 
successful  from  the  start. ^^ 

The  first  Swedish  settlements  in  Illinois,  may  be 
traced  to  the  efforts  of  the  brothers  Hedstrom  already 
mentioned.  Olof  visited  his  old  home  in  1833,  after  an 
absence  of  eight  years,  and  on  his  return  to  New  York  he 
was  accompanied  by  his  brother  Jonas.^^  These  two  men 
influenced  the  course  which  Swedish  immigrants  were  to 

^-Bremer,  Homes  of  the  New  World,  II,  214. 

i^Norelius,  Svenskarnes  Historia,  27. 

^*G.  T.  Flom,  "Early  Swedish  Immigration  to  Iowa,"  Iowa  Journal 
of  History  and  Politics,  III,  601  ff.  (Oct.,  1905)  ;  Norelius,  Svenskarnes 
Historia,  27. 

^^Norelius,  Svenskarnes  Historia,  21. 
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take  in  America  down  to  1854,  in  much  the  same  way  as 
the  Nattestad  brothers  had  earlier  affected  the  Norwegians. 
After  several  years,  spent  presumably  in  New  York,  Jonas 
moved  into  Illinois  and  settled  in  the  township  of  Victoria, 
in  Knox  County.^*'  Olof  Hedstrom  was  converted  to 
^lethodism  in  America,  and  became  a  zealous  minister  of 
that  church ;  in  the  history  of  Methodism  in  New  York 
City  and  in  the  chronicles  of  Scandinavian  immigTation, 
his  is  a  unique  figure.  The  needs  of  the  multiplying  hosts 
of  immigrants  of  all  sorts,  who  were  flocking  to  New  York, 
were  thoroughly  understood  by  the  Methodist  authorities  of 
that  city,  and  Hedstrom  was  put  in  charge  of  tlie  North 
River  Mission  for  Seamen.  His  "Bethel  Ship"  work  began 
about  1845,  a  time  when  there  was  great  need  for  a  helping 
hand  to  be  extended  to  the  Scandinavians,  among  other 
immigrants,  for  whom  agents,  "runners,"  and  "sharks" 
were  lying  in  wait.  The  Rev.  E.  Norelius,  the  cultivated 
and  scholarly  pastor  and  historian,  who  had  personal  ex- 
perience of  the  kindly  offices  of  Hedstrom,  declares  that  the 
missionary  was  a  father  to  the  Scandinavian  people  who 
came  to  America  by  way  of  New  York.^^ 

With  Olof  Hedstrom  offering  friendly  greeting,  help, 
and  advice  in  New  York,  and  working  in  connection  with 
his  brother  Jonas  in  Illinois,  no  i)rophetic  instinct  was 
needed  to  foretell  the  goal  which  would  be  ultimately 
sought  by  those  who  came  under  the  benevolent  ministra- 
tions of  this  "Swedish  Methodist  preacher.  The  path  to 
Illinois  became  a  highway  for  multitudes  of  Swedes,  and 
that  State  was  to  the  Swedish  immigration  what  Wiscon- 
sin was  to  the  Norwegian. 

Swedish  settlement  on  a  large  scale  began  in  1846, 
with  the  founding  at  Bishop  Hill,  in  Henry  County,  Illi- 
nois, of  the  famous  Jansonist  colony,  whose  history  is 
exceedingly  interesting  and,  at  times,  highly  pathetic.  Not 
onh^  were  there  many  liundreds  of  Swedes  and  some  Nor- 
wegians grouped  together  in  a  single  county,  l)ut  the  colony 

^^Ibid.,  24-26;  Johnson  and  Peterson,   Sz'ciiskanic  i  Illinois,  286. 
^"Norelius,  Sz'cuskar]ics  Historia,  21,  23-26. 
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was  also  an  experiment  in  ronimiinisin,  based  on  peculiar 
religious  tenets.  ^^ 

The  Jansonist  movement  in  Sweden,  which  must  not 
be  confused  with  the  Jansenist  school  or  system  of  doctrine 
of  another  time  and  place  in  Western  Europe,  began  about 
1842  in  Helsingland,  in  the  prosperous  agricultural  prov- 
ince of  Norrland.^^  For  fifteen  years  there  liad  been  an 
undercurrent  of  dissent  in  the  Established  Church  in  that 
province,  led  by  Jonas  Olson,  who  called  his  followers  "De- 
votionalists."  The  agitation  was  carried  on  primarily 
against  the  general  ignorance  of  the  people  and  the  sloth 
of  the  clergy,  but  not  until  Eric  Janson  appeared  on  the 
scene  did  any  organization  of  the  dissenters  take  definite 
form.  When  he  moved  from  Wermland  to  Helsingland  in 
1844  and  published  the  high  claim  that  he  represented  the 
second  coming  of  Christ  and  w^as  sent  to  restore  the  purity 
and  glory  of  Christianity,  he  was  received  with  great  entlm- 
siasm  by  the  restless  peasants,  and  accepted  as  a  divinely 
appointed  leader  who  should  gather  the  righteous  into  a 
new  theocratic  community .^*^ 

The  progress  of  the  dissenting  sect  was  so  rapid  that 
the  Established  Church,  backed  by  the  civil  authorities, 
took  stern  measures  to  suppress  the  heresy.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  the  dissenters  continued  to  show  a  fanatical 
spirit,  and  gave  the  ecclesiastical  officers  special  cause  for 
alarm.  In  June,  1844,  for  example,  the  Jansonists  made  an 
immense  bonfire  near  Tranberg,  and  burned  as  useless  and 
dangerous,  all  the  religious  books  which  they  could  lay 
their  hands  on,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bibles,  hymn- 
books,  and  catechisms.    As  if  one  offense  of  this  kind  were 

i^The  history  of  this  Swedish  settlement,  with  its  numerous  peculiar- 
ities, its  prosperity  and  its  misfortunes,  has  been  so  often  written  up 
with  considerable  detail,  that  only  the  outlines  of  it  are  given  here.  See 
Bibliography. 

i9Mikkelsen,  The  Bishop  Hill  Colony,  ig  fif. 

'°Ibid.,  25.  "The  glory  of  the  work  which  is  to  be  accomplished  by 
Eric  Janson,  standing  in  Christ's  stead,  shall  far  exceed  that  of  the  work 
accomplished  by  Jesus  and  his  Apostles," — quoted  in  translation  by  Mik- 
kelsen  from  Catcches,  af  Eric  Janson  (Soderhamn,  1846),  80. 
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not  enoiigli  to  shock  the  pious  Lutherans  and  everywhere 
stir  up  the  zeal  of  the  Lutheran  clergy,  a  second  burning 
of  books  followed  in  October,  in  which  the  Bible  alone  was 
spared.^^ 

Janson  was  repeatedly  arrested  and  imprisoned;  his 
followers  were  subjected  to  the  same  treatment ;  and 
finally,  a  price  was  put  upon  the  head  of  the  pestilent  arch- 
heretic.  It  was  these  persecutions,  supplemented  by  letters 
from  a  Swedish  immigrant  in  America,  which  turned  the 
thoughts  of  the  Jansonists  towards  the  United  States.  So 
it  happened  that  when  Janson  was  rescued  by  his  friends 
from  the  crown  oflflcer  who  had  him  in  custody,  he  was 
spirited  off  over  the  mountains  to  IS'orway,  and  thence  to 
Copenhagen,  where  he  embarked  for  America.  In  New 
York  he  met  Olof  Olson,  the  "advance  agent,"  who  w^as 
sent  out  by  the  new  sect  in  1845  to  spy  out  the  better  coun- 
try where  there  w^as  no  established  church,  no  persecution 
for  conscience's  sake,  and  no  aristocracy.--  Olson  met  Olof 
Hedstrom  on  landing  in  New  York,  and  by  him  was  directed 
to  his  brother  Jonas  in  Illinois,  who  gave  the  new-comer 
a  hospitable  reception,  and  assistance  in  a  prospecting  tour 
of  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa.  Olson  decided  on  Illinois 
as  the  State  in  which  to  plant  the  proposed  colony.  On  the 
arrival  of  Eric  Janson  in  1846,  the  exact  site  in  Henry 
County  was  selected,  and  the  name  Bishop  Hill  given  it 
after  Biskopskulla,  Janson's  birthplace  in  Sweden.-^ 

Janson  appointed  leaders  for  the  would-be  emigrants, 
— captains  of  tens  and  of  hundreds — before  he  left  Sweden, 
and  under  their  guidance  several  parties  made  their  way 
to  Henry  County  in  1846,  usually  going  by  way  of  New 
York,  the  Erie  Canal,  and  the  Great  Lakes.  Nearly  1100 
persons  were  ready  to  emigrate,  but,  like  the  early  Nor- 
wegians, they  experienced  great  diflficulty  in  securing 
passage,  being  compelled  to  go  in  companies  of  fifty  or  one 

2iMikkelsen,  The  Bishop  Hill  Colony,  22;  Norelius,  Svenskarnes  His- 
toria,  63. 

22Mikkelsen,  The  Bishop  Hill  Colony,  24. 

23Johnson  and  Peterson,  Svenskarne  i  Illinois,  26;  History  of  Henry 
County,  Illinois. 
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luiudred  in  freight  vessels,  usually  loaded  with  iron.^^ 
The  greater  number  sailed  from  Gefle,  though  some  went 
from   Gothenburg   and   some   from    Stockholm. ■'' 

The  greater  part  of  these  emigrating  Jansonists  were 
poor  peasants,  unable  from  their  own  means  to  bear  for 
themselves  and  their  families  tlie  great  expense  of  the  long 
journey  from  Helsingland  to  Illinois.  In  addition  to  other 
difficulties  some  of  Ihem  had  to  purchase  release  from 
military  service.  It  was  to  solve  these  problems  of  poverty 
and  expense,  that  Janson  followed  the  example  of  other 
leaders  of  religious  sects,  even  of  the  early  Christian 
leaders,  and  instituted  community  of  goods  for  tlie  whole 
sect.  The  pretext  seems  to  have  been  religious,  but  from 
this  distance  it  is  clear  that  the  motive  of  the  leader  was 
essentiall}'  economic  and  philanthropic.  Nothing  could 
better  attest  the  tremendous  earnestness  of  these  unedu- 
cated enthusiasts  than  their  implicit  obedience  to  the  com- 
mands of  Eric  Janson,  for  they  gave  all  they  had  into  his 
care  and  discretion — their  property,  their  families,  and 
themselves.  The  amounts  contributed  to  the  common 
treasury  after  the  sale  of  individual  property  varied 
greatly,  of  course.  Some  turned  in  almost  nothing,  while 
others  gave  sums  reaching  as  higli  as  24,000  kroner,  or 
about  |6,500.2« 

Tlie  methods  and  practices  of  the  sect  are  revealed,  in 
unsympathetic  and  perhaps  exaggerated  fashion,  in  a 
printed  letter,  dated  at  New  York,  May  23,  1847,  written 
by  one  wlio  found  himself  unequal  to  the  higli  demands  of 
the  new  faith  and  its  self-appointed  apostle.-'  This  back- 
slider, who  emigrated  with  the  rest,  tells  a  story  that 
sounds  strangely  like  accounts  of  the  action  of  more  recent 
sects  and  their  ''divinely  ordained"  prophets  and  priest- 
esses.    Janson  and  all  his  works  are  denounced  in  very 

2*Swainson  in  Scandinavia,  Jan.,   1885. 

^^Mikkelsen,  The  Bishop  Hill  Colony,  28. 

-^Johnson  and  Peterson,  Svenskarne  i  Illinois,  28. 

-"This  account  is  contained  in  a  small  pamphlet,  signed  O.  S.,  which 
was  unearthed  in  the  Royal  Library  in  Stockholm  while  the  author  was 
searching  there  in   1890  for  material  on  Swedish  emigration. 
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bitter  terms.  After  a  five-months  voj-age  not  more  than 
fifty  out  of  three  hundred,  says  the  writer  of  the  letter, 
were  well,  and  many  were  suffering  from  scurvy-;  but 
Janson's  "prophets"  came  aboard  and  "tried  to  work 
miracles  and  heal  the  sick,"  even  damning  those  who  did 
not  believe  they  were  well  when  they  were  raised  up.  He 
further  says  that  the  Jansonists  were  Avarned  in  Illinois 
to  use  medicine  or  the  government  would  take  a  hand  in 
their  affairs.  The  letter  closes  with  a  statement  that  more 
than  a  hundred  had  already  left  the  society. 

The  colony  had  a  homestead  at  the  outset,  for  Janson 
and  his  co-workers  purchased  for  |2000  a  tract  of  750  acres, 
part  of  which  was  under  cultivation.  By  the  end  of  1846, 
new  recruits  brought  the  number  in  the  settlement  up  to 
about  -too  souls,  who  were  accommodated  in  log-houses, 
sod-houses,  dug-outs,  and  tents.  A  church  was  impro- 
vised out  of  logs  and  canvas,  and  services  were  held  daily 
at  half  past  five  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening.  In 
spite  of  the  community  of  goods,  tlie  first  year  with  its 
crowding  brought  much  suffering;  the  funds  of  the  society 
were  depleted  by  the  expenses  of  the  great  journey  for  so 
many  people,  and  by  the  expenditures  for  land. 

With  the  coming  of  spring  in  1847,  the  settlement  be- 
came a  hive  of  industry.  Adobe  bricks  were  made,  a  new 
saw-mill  was  erected,  better  houses  were  built,  and  more 
land  wa.s  bought  to  accommodate  the  new  arrivals.  By 
1850  the  community  owned  fourteen  hundred  acres  of  land, 
nearly  free  from  debt.  The  religious  or  economic  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  colony  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  its  pop- 
ulation in  1851  reached  the  considerable  figure  of  about 
eleven  hundred,-^  nearly  one-third  of  the  total  population 
of  Henry  County,  notwithstanding  a  schism  in  1848  whose 
centrifugal  force  drove  upwards  of  200  from  the  fold,  and 
notwithstanding  the  epidemic  of  cholera  in  1849  which 
claimed  150  victims.  Among  these  hundreds  were  repre- 
sentatives of  almost  every  province  in  Sweden. 

-^Swainson  puts  the  number  of  seceders  at  250,  and  asserts  that  they 
were  drawn  off  by  Jonas  Hedstrom,  the  Methodist.  Scandinavia,  Jan., 
1885.    Mikkelsen,  The  Bishop  Hill  Colony,  33,  35,  37. 
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The  coiiinumistic  principle  worked  well,  at  least  in  the 
fir.st  years,  in  spite  of  the  severity  of  the  religions  disci- 
pline. The  land  was  thoroughly  cultivated.  The  growing 
of  flax  became  a  prominent  factor  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
colony,  and  from  this  crop  were  made  linen  and  carpeting 
which  found  a  ready  market,  the  product  of  the  looms 
reaching  30,579  yards  in  1851.^'* 

The  deatli  of  Eric  Janson  by  tlie  hands  of  a  Swedish 
adventurer,  John  Root  (or  Kooth),  with  Avhom  he  had  a 
quarrel  of  long  standing,  removed  the  prophet  and  builder 
of  tliis  New  Jerusalem,  but  did  not  seriously  interrupt  its 
development.  In  fact  it  might  be  said  to  have  been  a 
benefit  to  the  colonj^,  for  Janson  was  not  a  careful  and 
skilful  man  of  business,  and  he  had  involved  the  com- 
munitj-  in  debt.  To  relieve  this  pressure  of  obligation, 
Jonas  Olson,  Janson's  right-hand  man,  was  sent  out  with 
eight  others,  in  March,  1851,  to  seek  a  fortune  in  the  Cali- 
fornia gold  fields.  ^'^ 

The  period  of  which  this  chapter  treats  ends  witli 
1850;  but  inasmuch  as  that  year  marks  no  break  in  the 
histoiy  of  Bishop  Hill,  it  will  be  well  here  to  finish  the 
sketch  of  the  development  of  that  colony.  On  learning  of 
the  death  of  Janson,  Olson  returned  at  once  from  Cali- 
fornia and  became  the  head  of  the  colony  after  February, 
1851.  Improvements  immediately  followed;  the  govern- 
ment, which  had  been  autocratic  or  theoretically  theo- 
cratic, became  more  and  more  democratic  under  Olson. 
Finally,  as  a  completion  of  this  broadening  evolution,  an 
act  of  the  Illinois  legislature  of  1853  incorporated  the 
Bishop  Hill  Colony,  and  vested  the  government  in  a  board 
of  seven  trustees  who  were  to  liold  for  life  or  during  good 
behavior,  their  successors  to  be  elected  by  the  community.^^ 

The  trustees  were  from  the  first  afflicted  with  n  specu- 
lative mania,  and  invested  in  all  sorts  of  enterprises — in 
grain,  in  lumber,  in  Galva  town  lots,  in  railroad  and  bank 

-^Johnson  and  Peterson,  Svenskarne  i  Illinois,  335. 
30/fc/c/.^  39. 

^^Act  of  January  17,  1853.     The  Charter  and  Bylaws  are  reprinted  in 
Mikkelsen,  The  Bishop  Hill  Colony,  73  ff.     (App.). 
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stock,  and  in  a  porkpacking  establishment.  Disaster  after 
disaster  followed  between  1854=  and  1857,  when  a  general 
panic  prostrated  the  industries  of  the  country.  The  climax 
of  the  reckless  mismanagement  of  the  Colony  came  in 
1860,  and  the  corporation  went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver, 
only  to  get  deeper  and  deeper  into  financial  and  legal  trou- 
bles. Individualization  of  property  took  place  in  1861, 
when  1592,798  was  distributed  among  415  shareholders, 
and  other  property  to  the  value  of  $248,861  Avas  set  aside 
to  pay  an  indebtedness  of  about  |118,000.^"  The  last 
traces  of  communism  were  gone,  and  with  the  disappear- 
ance of  communism  went  also  the  old  religious  tenets  pe- 
culiar to  the  faith.  The  majority  of  the  Jansonists  joined 
the  ^Methodist  communion;  even  Jonas  Olson  deserted  and 
became  "an  independent  Second  [Seventh?]  Day  Ad- 
ventist.'-^^ 

Difficulties  continued,  however,  for  Olof  Johnson,  the 
chief  offending  trustee,  secured  his  appointment  as  one  of 
the  receivers.  Assessment  followed  assessment,  and  when 
the  totals  Avere  footed  up  the  chicanery  of  trustees  and  re- 
ceivers was  made  clear :  to  pay  an  original  debt  of  |118,403, 
these  ill-fated  people  of  the  Bishop  Hill  Colony  actually 
expended  in  cash  |413,124,  and  in  property  .|259,786,  or  an 
aggregate  of  |672,910.^^  Of  course  a  lawsuit  Avas  begun, 
and  the  "Colony  Case"  dragged  along  in  the  courts  for 
tweh^e  years,  to  be  finally  settled  by  compromise  in  1879, 
nine  years  after  the  death  of  Olof  Johnson.^^ 

Besides  the  numerous  companies  which  Avent  to  Bishop 
Hill,  many  others  between  1846  and  1850  sought  different 
localities  in  the  United  States.^^  Some  remained  in  Chi- 
cago; some  built  homes  in  AndoA'er,  Illinois;  others  began 
the  large  Swedish  settlement  in  JamestoAvn,  New  York; 

32Johnson  and  Peterson,  Svensharne  i  Illinois,  44  ff. 

33Mikkelsen,  The  Bishop  Hill  Colony.  71. 

3*Johnson  and  Peterson,  Svcnskarnc  i  Illinois,  49-52. 

^^The  special  master  in  chancery  found  in  1868  that  Olof  Johnson 
was  indebted  to  the  Colony  in  the  sum  of  $109,613.29.  Mikkelsen,  The 
Bishop  Hill  Colony,  68. 

^^Norelius.  Svcnskarnes  Historia,  30-38. 
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while  still  others  were  persuaded  to  go  to  Texas,  thus  be- 
ginning the  only  considerable  permanent  settlement  of 
Scandinavians  in  the  Southern  States  before  1880,  with  the 
exception  of  settlements  in  Missouri.  During  these  years, 
knowledge  of  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  immigrants 
was  spreading,  in  the  usual  fashion,  into  every  province  of 
Sweden;  Smaland,  Helsiugland,  Dalarne,  and  Ostergot- 
land,  were  esi)ecially  affected.  Not  merely  were  Jansonists 
and  dissenters  moved  to  emigrate,  but  men  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  as  well;  a  Jansonist's  word  in  matters  of 
faith,  Scriptural  interpretation,  and  religious  practice  was 
worse  than  worthless  to  staunch  Lutherans,  but  there  was 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  his  statements  regard- 
ing land,  wages,  prices,  and  opportunities  in  Illinois  or 
Iowa.  Even  Lutheran  clergymen  began  to  lead  little  com- 
panies of  their  adherents  to  the  "States,"  and  no  one  con- 
sidered it  a  mortal  sin  or  eternal  danger  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  worldly-wise  heretics.^' 

^^Norelius,  Svcuskanics  Historhi,  34. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  Danish  Immigration. 

The  Danish  immigration  began  much  later  than  the 
Norwegian  and  Swedish,  and  its  proportions  were  incon- 
siderable until  after  the  Civil  War.  Not  until  1869  did 
the  annual  influx  of  Danes  reach  2,000.  Tho  the  popu- 
lation of  Denmark  was  and  is  somewhat  greater  than 
Norway's,  ^-et  the  Danish  immigration  has  never  in  any 
one  year  equalled  the  Norwegian,  and  in  but  seven  years 
has  it  been  more  than  one-half.  As  against  Norway's  total 
of  nearly  600,000  from  1820  to  1905,  Denmark's  is  only 
about  225,000.^  In  calculating  the  immigration,  however, 
a  large  allowance  must  be  made.  Since  the  duchies  of 
Schleswig  and  Holstein  were  acquired  by  Prussia  in  1864 
and  1866,  their  emigrants  have  of  course  been  recorded 
as  German.  Nevertheless,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  movement 
from  Denmark  has  lacked  momentum;  its  proportions  are 
relatively  small ;  and  the  influence  of  the  Danes  in  the 
United  States  is  much  less  important  than  that  of  either 
of  the  other  Scandinavian  nationalities. 

The  causes  of  the  smaller  emigration  from  Denmark 
are  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of  the  peojile  and  in  the  con- 
ditions of  the  kingdom  itself.  Generally  speaking,  the 
Danes  are  not  highly  enterprising,  adventurous,  or  self- 
confident;  instead  of  daring  all  and  risking  all  for  possi- 
ble, even  probable,  advantage,  they  remain  at  home,  for, 

"Striving  to  better,  oft  we  do  mar  what's  well." 
Want  is  practically  unknown  in  Denmark  outside  the 
slums  of  Copenhagen.  The  condition  of  the  common 
people  has  steadily  improved  since  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  when  nearly  all  the  land  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  nobility;  at  the  present  time,  six-sevenths  is 
owned  by  the  peasants.  While  this  change  has  been  going 
on,  another,  of  even  greater  significance,  has  taken  place. 

^See  the  tables  in  Appendix. 
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Improved  methods  of  cultivation,  in  the  course  of  a 
hundred  years,  have  multii)lied  the  productive  power  of  the 
hmd  by  ten,  wliich  is  ecpiivalent  to  increasing  tenfold  the 
available  area  of  the  kingdom.  No  nation,  except  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  has  in  recent  times  liad  such 
agricultural  i)rosi)erity.- 

As  already  noted,  the  activity  of  the  Mormon  nns- 
sionaries  drew  off  into  the  wilderness  of  I'tah  nearly  2000 
Danes  between  1850  aiul  1860,  and  nearly  5000  more  in  the 
next  decade.  In  the  two  Prussian  duchies  after  1866,  the 
discontent  of  Danes  who  preferred  emigration  to  German 
rule  drove  a  large  number  to  the  United  States;  and  as 
these  were  far  from  being  sj^mpathizers  with  Mormonism, 
they  found  homes  in  the  middle  west.  Settlements  sprang 
up  after  1870  in  AVisconsin,  at  Kacine ;  in  Iowa,  at  Elk 
Horn  in  Shelby  County  and  in  the  adjoining  counties  of 
Audubon  and  Pottawatomie;  and  in  Douglas  County 
(Omaha),  Nebraska,  just  across  the  line  from  Pottawa- 
tomie County,  Iowa.  It  should  be  noted  in  this  connection 
that  all  the  Danish  settlements  save  those  in  Utah,  were 
well  within  the  frcmtier  line,  and  hence  are  not  to  be  classed 
as  pioneering  work,  for  which  the  Danes  have  shown  little 
inclination. 

The  efforts  of  the  Danish  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  in  America,  organized  at  Neenah,  Wisconsin,  in 
1872,  have  been  several  times  directed  deliberately  to  the 
organization  of  new  Danish  colonies,  always,  of  course, 
with  a  view  to  strengthening  the  church  or  to  carrying  out 
some  of  its  peculiar  ideas.  Of  the  four  colonies, — in  Shelby 
County,  Iowa,  in  Lincoln  County,  Minnesota,  in  Clark 
County,  Wisconsin,  and  in  Wharton  County,  Texas, — that 
in  Iowa  is  the  most  noteworthy  and  successful.  Soon  after 
1880,  the  church  secured  an  option  on  a  tract  of  35,000 
acres  in  Shelby  County  from  a  land  company.  In  return 
for  320  acres  to  be  given  by  the  company  to  the  church  for 
religious  smd  educational  purposes  w!hen  one  (hundred 
actual  settlers  were  secured,  the  church  promised  to  use 

-Bille,  History  of  the  Danes  in  America,  8  m,  summarizing  H.  Weite- 
meyer,  Denmark,  lOO. 
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its  influence  to  secure  settlers  for  the  whole  tract.  The 
company  agreed  for  three  years  time  to  sell  0UI3'  to  Danes 
at  an  average  price  of  |T  per  acre,  for  the  first  year,  with 
an  advance  not  exceeding  |.50  per  year  for  each  following 
year.  The  end  of  the  first  year  found  more  than  the  re- 
quired number  of  settlers,  the  church  received  its  grant, 
and  still  maintains  its  worship,  a  parochial  school,  and  a 
high  school,  in  a  community  which  numbers  about  1,000 
Danes.    The  other  colonies  have  been  less  successful.^ 

The  Danish  element  in  America  has  always  lacked 
unity  and  solidarity.  Even  in  their  European  home  the 
Danes  possess  no  strong  national  ambition,  and  no  national 
institution  claims  their  enthusiastic  and  undivided  sup- 
port. The  Danish  church,  or  churches,  has  gripped  its 
immigrant  sons  and  daughters  less  closely  than  similar 
organizations  among  the  Swedes  and  Norwegians.  It  is 
estimated  that  only  one  out  of  fifteen  of  the  Danes  in  the 
United  States  belongs  to  some  church,  while  one  out  of 
five  of  the  Swedes,  one  out  of  three  and  one-half  of  the 
Norwegians,  and  one  out  of  three  of  the  total  population 
of  the  country,  is  connected  with  an  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
tion.^ 

One  reason  for  the  low  ebb  of  church  influence  among 
the  Danes  is  undoubtedly  the  wranglings  of  the  clergy 
over  matters  of  theology  and  polity,  a  continuation  of  the 
factional  differences  between  the  followers  of  Bishop 
Grundtvig  and  the  anti-Grundtvigians  or  Inner  Mission 
people  in  the  years  1854-1895.  In  its  beginning,  the 
Danish  Lutheran  Church  in  America  unanimously  adopted 
this  resolution :  "We,  the  Danish  ministers  and  congrega- 
tions, liereby  declare  ourselves  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Danish 
National  Church,  a  missionary  department  established  by 
that  church  in  America."^     The  government  of  Denmark 

^Bille.  History  of  the  Danes  in  America,  26-28;  A.  Dan,  "History  of 
the  Danish  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America,"  in  Nelson,  History 
of  the  Scandinaz'ia}is.  I,  166-171. 

*Nelson,  History  of  the  Scandinavians,  II,  49. 

'Bille,  History  of  the  Danes  in  Amerika,  18. 
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recognized  tliis  relatiou;  i»i'aduates  of  the  University  of 
Copenhagen,  who  received  calls  to  churches  in  America, 
were  ordained  by  a  bishop  in  Denmark,  and  were  appointed 
by  the  King  as  regular  ministers  in  the  Danish  Church; 
and  since  1884  the  Danish  Government  has  made  a  small 
annual  appropriation  for  the  education  of  ministers  for  the 
American  branch  of  the  Danish  Church.  This  allowance 
was  at  first  spent  in  Denmark,  but  since  1887,  in  the 
United  States.^'  But  with  all  this  effort  at  maintaining 
unity  and  continuity,  the  American  branch  has  not  been 
united,  peaceable  or  effective. 

If  the  test  of  supporting  educational  institutions  for 
their  own  people  be  applied  to  the  Danes,  the  same  defi- 
ciency of  interest  and  contributions  as  in  matters  eccle- 
siastical, will  be  revealed.  The  attempt  of  the  Grundt- 
vigians  to  set  up  the  peculiar  "high  schools''  which  they 
maintained  in  Denmark,  for  instruction  of  the  common 
people  in  Scandinavian  history,  mythology,  religion, 
language,  and  literature,  all  in  Danish,  was  doomed  to 
failure."  The  first  of  these  schools  was  located  at  Elk 
Horn,  Iowa,  in  the  midst  of  the  largest  Danish  settlement 
in  the  United  States,  yet  in  the  fifteen  years  after  its 
establishment  in  1878  the  average  attendance  never  reached 
forty.  Four  other  schools,  in  Ashland,  Michigan,  in  Ny- 
sted,  Nebraska,  in  Polk  County,  Wisconsin,  and  in  Lincoln 
County,  Minnesota,  all  established  between  1878  and  1888, 
suffered  from  like  indifference  and  lack  of  financial  help; 
not  one  averaged  thirty  pupils  per  year.  Aside  from 
tuition,  the  contributions  of  the  Danes  for  educational 
purposes  did  not  reach  fifty  cents  per  communicant  during 
any  consecutive  five  years  up  to  1891.^  This  is  a  poor 
showing  alongside  the  three  dollars  per  communicant  con- 
tributed by  the  Norwegians  when  they  were  building 
Decorah  College  in  1861  to  1865.^ 

^Bille,  History  of  the  Danes  in  America,  i8n.  The  appropriation  was 
$840  per  year. 

''Ibid.,  21  ;  Kirkelig  Samler,  1878,  320. 

^Bille,  History  of  the  Danes  in  America,  16. 

^Bille,  History  of  the  Danes  in  America,  15;  Estrem,  "Historical  Re- 
view of  Luther  College,"  in  Nelson,  History  of  the  Scandinavians,  II,  24. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

A  Half  CE^^TURY  of  Expansion  and  Distribution^ 
1850-1900. 

While  the  immigratiou  movement  from  Norway  and 
Sweden  was  well-established  by  1850,  and  certain  to  ex- 
pand, it  was  numericalh'  unimportant  when  compared 
with  that  from  some  other  countries  of  Europe.  In  1849 
the  influx  from  all  Scandinavia  was  slightly  more  than  one 
per-cent  of  the  total  immigration  from  Europe.  Yet  the 
rising  stream  had,  by  1850,  worn  for  itself  a  clear  and 
definite  channel  from  eastern  ports  like  New  York  and 
Boston  to  such  gateways  to  the  Northwest  as  Chicago  and 
Milwaukee;  and  through  these  it  continued  to  flow  out  over 
the  Tvdlderness  of  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley  extending 
north  of  the  Missouri  and  Illinois  Rivers  and  west  of  the 
Great  Lakes.  For  more  than  a  half  century  there  have 
been  relatively  few  variations  from  this  course,  tho  in 
the  later  decades,  with  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
skilled  laborers  among  the  incoming  thousands,  certain 
eastern  cities  have  detained  a  considerable  percentage. 

No  other  marked  change  in  the  cliaracter  and  quality 
of  the  immigrants  has  developed  since  1850,  nor  have  any 
new  motives  appeared,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Danes,  to 
be  discussed  later.  In  a  word,  tlie  Scandinavian  immigra- 
tion since  1850  is  simply  the  earlier  Scandinavian  immigra- 
tion enlarged  in  numbers,  with  broader  and  deeper  sig- 
nificance. The  areas  of  interest  in  emigration  in  Europe 
gradually  extended  to  every  part  and  every  class  of  the 
three  Northern  kingdoms;  and  the  localities  attractive  to 
Scandinavians  in  the  United  States,  expanded  until  eight 
contiguous  States  in  the  Old  Northwest  and  the  Newer 
Northwest  showed  each  a  foreign-born  population  of 
Northmen  numbering  more  than  thirty  thousand.  In  the 
State  of  Minnesota  they  now  reach  close  to  a  quarter  of  a 
million.^ 

^After  1850  the  book  of  Frederika  Bremer,  Homes  of  the  New 
World,  is  credited  with  large  influence  in  Sweden  among  the  better  classes. 
See  McDowell,  "The  New  Scandinavia",  Scandinavia,  Nos.  5-8. 
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The  total  recorded  Scandinavian  immigration,  accord- 
ing to  the  statistics  of  the  United  States,  from  1820  to 
1012,  is  in  round  numbers  2,200,000.  According  to  the 
statistics  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  wliich  may  be 
disregarded  for  inaccuracy  before  1850,  tlie  total  falls 
about  142,000  short  of  this  figure,  a  difference  which  may 
be  easily  enough  accounted  for  by  persons  leaving  those 
countries  for  a  more  or  less  indefinite  stay  in  other  parts 
of  Europe,  before  starting  for  America,^  The  American 
statistics  in  later  years  have  sometimes  shown  larger  num- 
bers than  the  Swedish,  but  the  discrepancy  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  a  great  number  of  emigrants  from  Fin- 
land have  passed  through  Sweden  on  tlieir  way  to  America 
and  therefore  are  counted  as  Swedes.^  The  totals  by  de- 
cades with  the  percentages  of  the  whole  immigration  for 
the  decades,  is  as  follows:^ 


Per  cent 

Denmark 

Norway        Sweden 

Total  Sc. 

of  immig. 

1820-1830  .... 

189 

91 

280 

2 

I83I-I840  .... 

1,063 

1,201 

2,264 

■4 

I84I-I850  .... 

539 

13,903 

14,442 

.8 

I85I-I860 .... 

3,749 

20,931 

24,680 

•9 

I86I-I870 .... 

....      17,094 

109,298 

126,392 

5-2 

187I-I880 .... 

....      31.771 

94,823           115.922 

242,516 

8.6 

I88I-I890 .... 

....      88,132 

176,586           391,733 

656,451 

12.5 

I89I-I900  .... 

....      52,670 

95,264           230,679 

378,613 

9.8 

I90I-I9IO  .... 

....      65,285 

190,505           249,534 

505,524 

5-7 

-Nelson  in  his  History  of  the  Scandinavians,  I,  253  ff.,  gives  some 
careful  and  excellent  tables  of  statistics  compiled  from  official  publications 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  three  Scandinavian  kingdoms.  Too 
much  reliance  should  not  be  put  upon  the  earlier  figures  derived  from 
either  source.  It  will  also  be  noted  that  the  European  figures  are  in 
many  cases  given  in  even  fifties  and  hundreds,  which  savors  of  estimates 
rather  than  of  exact  statistics.  Nelson,  p.  244,  declares  that  these  foreign 
statistics,  so  far  as  they  go,  are  more  reliable  than  the  American. 

^Sundbarg,  Sweden  (English  Translation),  132;  Sundbarg,  Bidrag  till 
Utvandringsfragaii   fran    Bcfolkniugsstatistisk   Synpunkt,   34   ff. 

*The  statistics  of  Norwegian  and  Swedish  immigration  were  combined 
down  to  1868,  but  for  convenience  here  the  combination  is  continued  to 
the  end  of  the  decade.     Statistical  Abstract  of  the  U.  S.  (1912),  no. 
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The  fluctuations  of  the  annual  immigration  have  been 
very  great,  as  an  inspection  of  the  accompanying  chart 
and  the  tables  in  Appendix  I,  will  readily  show.  The 
addition  of  other  lines  to  this  chart  indicating  the  fluctu- 
ations in  the  numbers  of  immigrants  from  Germany  and 
Ireland,  demonstrates  that  these  ratlier  striliing  variations 
were  chiefly  caused  by  conditions  and  prospects  in  Amer- 
ica, rather  than  by  circumstances  in  Euroi)e.  In  1849  the 
total  immigration  of  Norwegians  and  Swedes  passed  2,000, 
and  even  reached  3,400,  but  the  terrible  scourge  of  cholera 
in  that  year  under  which  so  many  of  the  Scandinavians 
in  the  West  fell,  caused  a  falling  off  of  more  than  half  in 
1850.  After  the  panic  of  1857,  the  Danish  immigration 
fell  from  1,035  to  252  in  one  year,  while  the  total  from  the 
Northern  lands  fell  steadily  from  2,747  to  840  in  1860. 

The  Civil  War  disturbed  comparatively  little  the  con- 
ditions favoring  Scandinavian  immigration,  for  the  North- 
west was  never  in  danger  of  invasion,  and  nominal  prices 
for  farm  produce  ranged  higher  and  higher.  Furthermore, 
the  Homestead  Act  of  1862  gave  new  and  cumulative  im- 
petus to  the  immigration  which  sought  farming  lands.^ 
So  from  a  total  of  850  in  1861  (the  statistics  of  Norway 
show  8,900  emigrants  for  that  year,  and  those  of  Sweden, 
1,087),  the  numbers  gradually  increased,  in  spite  of  the 
war,  to  7,258  in  1865.  The  panic  of  1873  did  not  affect  the 
Scandinavian  movement  so  immediately  and  seriously  as 
might  at  first  thouglit  be  expected,  probably  because  the 
Northmen  were  seeking  farms  in  the  West,  and  also  be- 
cause the  farmers  as  a  class  are  about  the  last  to  feel  the 
effects  of  financial  crises  like  that  of  1873.  As  the  depres- 
sion deepened,  letters  from  America  to  Northern  Europe 
lost  their  tone  of  buoyancy  and  enthusiasm;  the  eastward 
flow  of  passage-money  and  prepaid  tickets  almost  ceased. 
At  the  same  time  a  series  of  good  cro))s  in  the  tliree  Scandi- 
navian countries  caused  a  rise  of  wages  about  1873,  doub- 
ling them  in  some  instances."     Consequently  the  current 

■'United  States  Statutes  at  Large  (1861-2),  392  ff. 

'Young,  Labor  in  Europe  and  America,  676. — quoting  and  summariz- 
ing from  a  report  to  the  Secretary  of  State  by  C.  C.  Andrews,  United 
States  Minister  to  Sweden,  Sept.  24,  1873. 
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of  immigTatioii  lost  force  and  volume  for  several  years,  the 
totals  droi)ping,  in  round  numbers,  from  35,000  in  1873,  to 
19,000  in  1874,  and  to  11,000  in  1877. 

After  the  high-water  mark  of  105,326  in  1882,  reached 
during  the  revival  of  business  from  1879  to  1884,  the  totals 
did  not  again  fall  below  40,000  Scandinavian  immigrants 
per  year,  until  after  the  industrial  and  financial  stagnation 
of  1893  to  1896;  62,000  in  1893  became  33,000  in  1894,  and 
19,000  in  1898.  With  the  prosperity  of  the  first  years  of  the 
new  century  in  the  United  States,  the  number  again  passed 
50,000,  reaching  another  climax  in  the  77,000  of  1903. 

In  general,  the  variations  of  the  curves  for  the  three 
nationalities  under  discussion  have  been  nearly  co-incident, 
as  for  example  the  high  points  in  1873  and  1882,  and  the 
low  points  in  1877,  1885,  and  1898.  The  Danish  immigra- 
tion did  not  rise  proportionately  with  the  other  two,  espe- 
cially in  1903,  probably  because  of  the  democratizing  of 
land-ownership  in  Denmark,  and  because  of  the  remarkable 
improvement  in  methods  of  cultivation  in  the  course  of  the 
nineteenth  century."  No  such  decided  improvements  took 
place  in  the  other  peninsular  kingdoms. 

Another  feature  of  the  fluctuation  is  entitled  to  some 
consideration.  In  proportion  to  the  population  of  those 
nations,  the  emigration  from  Norway  and  Sweden  since 
1870  has  been  very  large,  and  such  drafts  as  were  made  in 
the  years  1882  or  1903  could  not  be  expected  to  keep  up. 
The  periodicity  of  the  ripening  of  a  good  "crop''  of  eligible 
emigrants  for  the  great  American  West  seems  to  have  been 
since  1877  from  five  to  eight  years.  In  this  connection  it 
is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  population  in  each  of  the 
Scandinavian  kingdoms,  notwithstanding  the  great  emigra- 
tions, has  steadily  tho  slowly  increased  since  1850.^     For 

"J.  H.  Bille,  "History  of  the  Danes  in  America",  Transactions  of  the 
Wis.  Acad,  of  Sciences,  Arts,  and  Letters,  IX,  8  n.,  citing  H.  Weitemeyer, 
Denmark,  loo. 

^For  Denmark,  the  increase  has  been  about  i9c  per  year  since  1870; 
Sweden  shows  a  slightly  smaller  increase,  falling  as  low  as  %%  in  1890; 
Norway  has  a  still  smaller  average  increase  than  Sweden,  estimated  by 
Norwegian  authority   "1865-1890,   .65%".     The  same  writer  adds:     "The 
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the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  figures 
for  the  increase  were,  Denmark,  16.6%,  Norway,  10.6%, 
Sweden  7.3%,  United  States  20%.^  In  this  statistical  dis- 
tribution, account  must  also  be  taken  of  the  Scandinavians 
of  the  second  generation,  born  in  this  country  of  foreign- 
born  parents,  since  this  element,  racially  speaking,  is  just 
as  much  an  alien  stock,  with  its  inheritance  of  tendencies, 
temperament,  and  passions,  as  were  the  original  immi- 
grants. The  census  of  1910  enumerated  among  the  foreign- 
born  and  the  native-born  of  specified  foreign  parents  :^*^ 

Native  white  having 
Foreign -born 
white 

Danes    181,621 

Norwegians  403,858 

Swedes    665,183 


both  parents  born 

Total 

in  specified  country 

147,648 

329,269 

410,951 

814,809 

546,788 

1,211,971 

1,250,662  1,105,387  2,356,049 

To  these  must  be  added  still  another  group,  made  up  of 
those  persons  having  a  father  born  in  Norway,  Sweden,  or 
Denmark,  and  a  mother  born  in  one  of  the  other  two 
countries,  in  other  words,  persons  of  pure  Scandinavian 
descent.  The  number  of  such  in  1910  was  72,152.  It  does 
not  include,  be  it  noted,  those  persons  of  equally  pure 
Norse  blood  whose  parents,  one  or  both,  were  born  in  the 
United  States.  The  minimum  number  of  Scandinavians, 
then,  in  the  United  States  in  1910,  who  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  all  calculations  and  estimates  of  power  and 
influence  exercised  by  that  factor  of  the  population,  is 
2,428,201.  If  it  were  desired  to  bring  the  estimate  up 
to  date,  the  immigration  of  1910-1913  and  an  approxima- 
tion of  the  increase  of  the  native-born,  would  have  to  be  in- 
Norwegian  race,  in  the  course  of  the  fifty  years  from  1840  to  1890  must 
have  about  doubled  itself,  which  is  equivalent  to  an  annual  growth  of 
about  1.4%."    Norway,  103;  Statesman's  Year-Book,  1900,  491,  1047,  1050. 

^Supplementary  Analysis  of  12th  Census,  31-33. 

^^These  figures  are  drawn  from  the  tables  in  the  Census  Reports, 
1910,  Population,  I,  875  ff.  The  statistics  generally  deal  only  with  white 
persons,  thus  excluding  blacks  and  mulattoes  of  the  Danish  West  Indies. 
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eluded,  and  the  jirand  total  of  persons  of  pure  Northern 
stock  would  not  lie  far  from  2,700,000  at  the  present 
time  (1013). 

The  distribution  of  this  vast  company  to  the  different 
States  of  the  Union  is  a  consideration  of  primary  import- 
ance. The  detailed  analysis  of  the  motives,  ])rocesses,  and 
results  of  the  occupation  of  the  Northwestern  States  by  the 
children  of  the  Northlands,  belongs  in  later  chapters.^^ 
The  reasons  why  the  stream  flowed  to  the  north  of  Mason 
and  Dixon's  Line  are  a  combination  of  climate  and  a  fear 
and  hatred  of  slavery.  If  the  movement  from  Scandinavia 
had  begun  fifty  years  earlier,  before  the  anti-slavery  agi- 
tation became  acute,  the  New  Norway  and  the  New  Sweden 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  would  doubtless  still  have  been 
in  the  North  and  probably  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Michigan, 
for  very  much  the  same  reason  that  the  Western  Reserve 
was  a  New  Connecticut. 

Desiring  ownership  of  good  agricultural  land  above 
all  else,  and  finding  after  1835  that  the  best  and  cheapest 
was  to  be  found  along  the  advancing  frontier  west  of  a 
north-and-south  line  drawn  through  Chicago,  the  men 
from  Norwa^',  Sweden,  and  Denmark  followed  their  dis- 
tant cousins  of  New  England  and  the  Middle  States  in  the 
great  trek  into  the  Any-]Man's-Land  of  the  fertile  upper 
Mississippi  Valley.^-  For  more  than  tw^o  decades  after 
the  Civil  War,  tho  slavery  no  longer  existed  in  the 
South,  that  region  was  still  in  the  depression  and  uncer- 
tainty of  the  post-bellum  industrial  disorganization,  and 
hence  unattractive  to  immigrants  of  any  class.  So  the  tide 
continued  to  run  high  in  the  Northwest  and  spread  wider 
and  wider  because  of  the  traditions  of  tAvo  generations,  and 
because  of  the  attracting  power  of  the  Scandinavian  mass 
already  comfortably  and  solidly  settled  there. 

"See  chapters  VIII-X. 

^-The  "line  which  limits  the  average  density  of  2  to  a  square  mile, 
is  considered  as  the  limit  of  settlement — the  frontier  line  of  population". 
Eleventh  Census,  Report  on  Population,  I,  xviii.  See  R.  Mayo-Smith  in 
Political  Science  Quarterly,  III,  52. 
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The  first  States  of  the  ^Northwest  into  which  the  Nor- 
wegians and  Swedes    penetrated,    as    has  been  described 
above,  were  Illinois  and  Wisconsin;  and  in  the  censuses 
of  1850  and  1860  Wisconsin  held  first  place  in  the  number 
of  these  aliens,  showing  an  increase  from  8,885  to  23,2G5.^^ 
In  1850,  Iowa,  in  the  ''far  west,-'  ranked  fourth,  with  611. 
Minnesota,  w^hich  then  stretched  away  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, had  4  Swedes,  7  Norwegians,  and  1  Dane.^^    By  1860 
Iowa  was  passed  by  Minnesota  which  then  had  11,773,  and 
thenceforward  the  Scandinavians  were  to  keep  close  step 
with  the  westward  march  of  the  frontier.     In  1870  Minne- 
sota took  first  place,  with  58,837,  a  position  which  the 
State  has  continued  to  hold.     In  1890  she  had  within  her 
borders   236,670   foreign-born   Northmen,   and   enough   of 
the  second  generation  to  make  her  Scandinavian  population 
466,365,  or  about  one-fiftli  that  of  Denmark  or  Norway. 
The  order  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and  Iowa  held 
good  for  1870  and  1880,  but  Wisconsin  and  Illinois  changed 
places  in  the  reports  of  1890  and  1900.    The  Dakotas,  as  one 
Territory,  received  their  first  Norse  settler  in  1858,  but 
when  the  census  of  1880  was  taken  there  were  17,869,  and 
in  1890,  when  the  Territory  was  divided  into  two  States, 
the  Scandinavian  contingent  was  more  than  65,000  strong.^^ 
Nebraska   illustrated  in  a   similar  manner  the  widening 
overflow  of  the  steady  stream  out  of  the  European  North ; 
her  population  of  Scandinavian  birth  which  numbered  only 
3,987  in  1870,  grew  by  direct  entry  of  immigrants,  and  by 
the  secondaiw  movement  of  early  immigrants  out  of  the 
middle  Northwest,  to  16,685  in  1880,  and  to  40,107  of  for- 
eign-born in  1900.    According  to  this  last  census,  Nebraska 
counted  38,914  native  persons  of  foreign-born  Scandinavian 
parents,  showing  that  the  second  generntion  did  not  fall 
much  behind  the  first  in  the  habit  of  frontier-seeking.^" 

In  the  rush  of  gold-seekers  into  California  after  1848 
were  many  Danes  and  Swedes,  who  gave  that  State  in  1860 

^■'•For  the  tables  illustrating  this  discussion,  see  Appendix. 
^■•Gronberger,  Svcnskarne  i  St.  Croixdalcn,  3  ff. 
^•'■Sparks,  History  of  Winneshiek  County,  Iowa,  iii. 
^^See  Appendix  I. 
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fifth  rank  as  to  tlie  mimber  of  Scandinavians;  by  1890 
these  numbered  about  42,000,  of  whom  the  greater  part 
were  of  tlie  two  nationalities  just  named.  Another  frontier 
region  which  gained  from  the  Danisli  immigration  between 
1850  and  1860  was  the  Territory  of  Utah,  for  the  :Mormon 
missionaries  seem  to  have  been  particularly  successful  in 
Denmark,  and  nearly  every  convert  became  an  immigrant. 
Quite  in  advance  of  their  invasion  of  Dakota,  more  tlmn 
2,000  Danes  had  settled  in  the  Mormon  Territory,  and  ten 
3'ears  later  Utah  counted  nearly  twice  as  many  Scandinavi- 
ans as  Nebraska,  seven-tenths  being  Danes. 

The  increasing  density  of  this  Scandinavian  popula- 
tion in  certain  localities, — what  might  be  called  its  vertical 
distribution — is  strikingly  illustrated  in  both  urban  and 
rural  communities.  Chicago  had  barely  emerged  from  the 
Fort  Dearborn  stage  when  the  first  Scandinavians  walked 
its  streets.  Yet  within  two  generations  there  were  found, 
inside  of  her  wide-stretching  borders  more  than  100,000 
Swedes,  Norwegians,  and  Danes  of  foreign  birth,  and 
enough  of  the  second  generation  to  give  her  more  than  190,- 
000,  so  that  the  city  at  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan  was  next 
after  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  and  Christiauia, — the  largest 
Scandinavian  city  in  the  world.^^  By  a  similar  calculation, 
^Minneapolis  would  rank  sixth  or  seventh. 

Rockford,  Illinois,  received  the  first  of  its  si*gnally 
prosperous  Swedish  colony  about  1853;  by  1865  the  city 
had  2,000  Swedes.^^  The  census  of  1910  credits  Rockford 
with  10,000  foreign  born  Swedes,  and  a  total  of  Swedish 
parentage  reaching  close  to  19,000.  One  of  the  west-central 
counties  of  Minnesota,  Otter  Tail,  counted  (1900)  more 
than  half  of  its  45,000  population  of  pure  Scandinavian 
blood  of  the  first  and  second  generation  of  immigrants.  Polk 
county,  newer  and  farther  north  in  the  same  State,  reveals 
almost  sixty  per-cent  of  the  same  sort  of  population  in  a 
total  of  35,000.     For  some  of  the  still  newer  and  more 

^'Svenska  Folkets  Tidning,  Jan.  i,   1896,  estimated  the  totals  as  fol- 
lows:    Swedes,  100,000,  Norwegians,  62,000,  and  Danes,  35,000! 
^^Kaeding,  Rockfords  Svcuskar,  27,  35. 
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sparsely  settled  counties  even  larger  percentages  might  be 
obtained. 

A  closer  analysis  of  the  tables  of  population  reveals 
some  further  facts  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  different 
nationalities.  The  Swedes  are  the  most  numerous  in  Min- 
nesota, Illinois,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas; 
the  Norwegians  predominate  in  Wisconsin,  North  Dakota, 
and  South  Dakota,  and  nearly  equal  the  Swedes  in  Minne- 
sota where  each  passes  200,000.  The  Danes  are  strongest — 
they  can  hardly  be  called  a  very  important  factor  in  any 
State — in  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and  Ne- 
braska ;  in  each  State  they  have  more  than  25,000.  Another 
feature  of  this  varying  density  of  the  three  groups  has  to  do 
with  the  cities.  Chicago,  Rockford,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul, 
and  Duluth  account  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  Swedes 
of  Illinois  and  Minnesota,  and  represent  the  later  rather 
than  the  earlier  stages  of  distribution.  Outside  of  tlie 
cities  mentioned,  the  Norwegians  in  r^Iinnesota  outnumber 
the  Swedes  by  some  52,000.  In  North  Dakota,  the  Nor- 
^"egians  are  72%  of  the  foreign-born  Scandinavian  popu- 
lation, in  South  Dakota,  56%,  and  in  Wisconsin,  60%, 
while  in  Illinois  the  Swedes  are  about  707^,  and  in  Michi- 
gan and  Nebraska,  63%  and  59%  respectively.  The  Danes 
reach  their  liighest  percentages  of  the  Scandinavian  for- 
eign-born in  Utah,  50%,  in  Nebraska,  34%,  and  in  Iowa, 
23%.  Large  numbers  of  the  later  immigrants,  especially 
of  the  skilled  Swedisli  laborers,  have  found  occupation  in 
New  York  and  Brookhu,  Boston  and  Worcester,  Hartford 
and  Providence.  These  have  raised  the  proportion  of  the 
Swedes  in  the  United  States  living  in  cities  of  more  than 
25,000,  to  36%,  while  only  28%  of  the  Danes,  and  19%  of 
the  Norwegians  were  similarly  located  in  1900.^^ 

Climate,  particularly  the  mean  temperature,  lias  also 
played  considerable  part  in  the  choice  by  the  immigrants 
from  Northern  Europe  of  the  sites  for  their  new  homes, 
though  it  is  an  open  question  whether  they  would  not  have 
been   established  where  they  were  and   when   they   were 

^^Cciisus  Reports,  1900,  Population,  I,  Tables  33  and  35. 
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even  if  the  climate  were  different.  Cert^iin  it  is  that  the 
few  Icelandic  settlements  are  situated  in  the  extreme 
northern  ])art  of  ^linnesota  and  North  Dakota,  and  in 
Southern  ^lanitoba.-"  South  of  them  c(mie,  in  order,  the 
zones  of  densest  Norwegian  population,  49°  to  42°,  of  the 
Swedish,  48°  to  40%  and  of  Danish,  44°  to  38°.  The  three 
nationalities  thus  occupy  relatively  the  same  latitudinal 
position  in  America  as  in  their  homes  in  the  Old  North.- ^ 

Sumniarizino^  the  matter  of  location,  the  great  hulk 
of  the  Scandinavian  immigTants  went  into  the  Northwest, 
78%  of  them  during  the  first  fifty  years  of  the  movement, 
and  about  70%  of  the  total.  Out  of  the  immigration  of  the 
different  nationalities,  81%  of  the  Norwegians  are  in  the 
Northwest,  60%  of  the  Danes,  and  59%  of  the  Swedes,  the 
percentage  of  the  last  being  brought  down,  in  comparison 
with  the  Norwegians,  by  the  fact  that  nearly  100,000 
Swedes  are  found  in  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  Civil  War  occurred  before  the  numbers  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  Norse  element  of  the  country's  population 
had  much  passed  a  promising  beginning ;  the  75,000  present 
in  1860  could  not  be  expected  to  play  any  large  and  leading 
role.  Yet  the  one  dramatic  and  heroic  chapter  in  the  whole 
story  of  the  progress  of  the  Scandinavians  in  America  is 
that  dealing  with  their  part  in  that  great  struggle,  in  whicli 
many  hundreds  of  them  gave  their  strength  and  their  lives 
for  the  unity  and  safety  of  their  adopted  country  no  less 
bravely  and  no  less  cheerfully  than  did  the  native-born 
American.  The  men  from  Thelemark  and  Smaaland  and  the 
sons  of  Massachusetts  and  Michigan  were  inspired  by  the 
same  fine  and  pure  motives ;  they  hated  slavery  and  loved 

-"These  are  of  course  enumerated  as  Danes.  Pembina  County,  in  the 
extreme  northeast  corner  of  North  Dakota  had  in  1900  1588  Danes  (Ice- 
landers). The  movement  from  Iceland  began  about  1870.  See  R.  B. 
Anderson  in  Chicago  Record  Herald,  Aug.  21,  1901. 

^^G.  T.  Flom,  "The  Scandinavian  Factor  in  the  American  Population", 
lozva  Journal  of  History  and  Politics,  III,  88. 

--Statistical  Atlas  of  the  Tzvclfth  Census,  Plates  69,  71,  73,  76;  lon'a 
Journal  of  History  and  Politics,  III,  76. 
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the  flag  under  whose  folds  they  realized  their  hopes  and 
dreams.-^  By  temperament,  by  religion,  by  education,  by 
tradition,  men  of  Norse  parentage  were  fitted  to  participate 
in  upholding  a  cause  so  essentially  right  and  high. 

In  the  short  space  of  this  volume,  details  of  the  loyal 
services  of  companies  made  up  wholly  or  in  large  part  of 
Swedes  and  Norwegians  must  be  omitted,  and  the  laurels 
wou  by  such  men  as  General  Stohlbrand,  who  was  made 
a  brigadier  by  President  Lincoln  himself,-^  Colonel  H.  C. 
Heg,-^  Colonel  Mattson,-^  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Porter 
C.  Olson,^''^  must  be  passed  by  with  mere  allusions. 

The  Fifteenth  Wisconsin  Regiment  of  Volunteers,  con- 
sisting of  about  900  men,  whose  organization  was  decided 
upon  at  a  mass  meeting  held  in  the  Capitol  at  Madison,  in 
September,  1861,  was  made  up  almost  entirely  of  Nor- 
wegians and  Swedes,  some  of  whom  had  been  in  the  United 
States  less  than  a  year.  Hans  C.  Heg,  one  of  the  early 
leaders  of  the  Norwegian  immigration  into  Wisconsin,  was 
appointed  colonel  of  the  regiment  and  began  organization 
at  Camp  Randall,  near  Madison,  in  the  following  Decem- 
l^gj.  28  rpjjg  roster  of  oflflcers  indicates  plainly  their  origin, 
including  such  names  as  Rev.  C.  L.  Clausen,  Thorkildson, 
Hansen,  Grinager,  Skofstad,  Ingmundson,  Tjentland,  and 
Solberg.^^  The  regiment  left  for  the  front  in  March,  1862, 
and  participated  in  the  operations  of  the  next  three  years 
in  Kentuck}',  Tennessee  and  northern  Georgia.  It  was 
mustered  out  at  Chattanooga  in  February,  1865,  having 
lost  about  300,  quite  one-third  of  its  total  enlistment,  from 

-^Mattson,  Story  of  an  Emigrant,  6o,  94.  Here  is  printed,  in  transla- 
tion from  Henilandet,  a  stirring  appeal  "To  the  Scandinavians  of  Minne- 
sota! ;"  Fcedrelandet  og  Emigranten,  September  29,  1870. 

2*Osborn,  "Personal  Memories  of  Brig.  Gen.  C.  J.  Stolbrand".  Ycar- 
Book  of  the  Swedish  Historical  Society  of  America,  1909-10,  5-16. 

-■''Dietrichson,  Det  Femtende   Wisconsin  Regiments  Historic,  26. 

-•'Mattson,  Story  of  an  Emigrant,  59-9,3. 

-^Anderson,  Norwegian  Immigration,  112-127. 

-^Enander,  Borgerkrigen  i  de  Forenede  Stater,  106;  Dietrichson,  Det 
Femtende  Wisconsin  Regiments  Historic,  ch.  i. 

-^Dietrichson,  "The  Fifteenth  Wisconsin,  or  Scandinavian,  Regi- 
ment," Scandinavia,  I,  297  fif. 
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deaths  in  battle  or  iu  the  hospitals,  including  Colonel 
Heg-,  who  was  killed  at  Chickamauoa,-^"  Its  record  is 
summed  up  by  the  military  historian  of  Wisconsin  who 
states  that  it  was  "one  of  the  bravest  and  most  efficient 
regiments  that  Wisconsin  sent  to  the  field. ""^^ 

Besides  this  Scandinavian  regiment,  there  were  sev- 
eral others  in  whicli  the  Norse  element  was  large.  Com- 
pam^  C  of  the  43d  Illinois  Regiment  was  made  up  of 
Swedes,  serving  under  Captain  Arosenius.  It  was  organ- 
ized in  the  spring  of  1862  and  mustered  out  in  the  fall  of 
1865,  with  an  lionorable  record  of  services  faithfully  and 
uncomplainingly  performed."'-  Company  D  of  the  57th 
Illinois  IJegiment,  which  served  from  the  autumn  of  1861 
to  July,  1864,^^  and  Company  D  of  the  3d  Minnesota  Regi- 
ment, which  was  mustered  in  at  about  the  same  time,^^ 
were  composed  of  Scandinavians.  A  sprinkling  of  Swedes, 
Norwegians,  and  Danes  appears  in  the  lists  of  many  of  the 
regiments  of  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota,  and  many 
of  these  men  rose  to  the  ranks  of  commissioned  offlcers.^'^ 
The  Adjutant  Ceneral  of  ^Minnesota  in  1866  estimated  that 
of  the  enlistments  from  that  State,  at  least  800  were  Nor- 
wegians, (575  SAvedes,  and  25  Danes.  ''In  numerous  in- 
stances tlie  nativity  of  the  soldiers  is  omitted;  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  count  correctly  all  the  names  in  such  publi- 
cations; lieucc  it  is  fair  to  estimate  that  2,000  Scandi- 
naA'ians  from  ^linnesota  enlisted  under  the  Stars  and 
Stripes.  .  .  .  One-eighth  of  the  total  population  of  the 
State  enlisted  under  the  Union  flag;  while  at  the  same 
time  one  out  of  every  six  Scandinavians  in  Minnesota,  as 
well  as  in  AA'isconsin,  fought  for  liis  adopted  country. "^^ 

""Xelson,  flistpry  of  Scaiidi}iaz'ia>is,  I.  i66. 

"■^Quiner,  The  Military  History  of  JVisconsin  (ch.  xxiii,  "Regi- 
mental Histories — 15th  Infantry"),  631. 

•■^-Johnson  and  Peterson.  Svcnskariic  i  Illinois,  143-149. 

^^Ibid.,  155-161. 

•"•^Mattson.   Tlic  Story  of  aji  Emigrant,  59-93. 

3"VfciW.,  62. 

^^Aiinual  Report  of  the  Adjutant  General  of  Minnesota,  1866.  ii; 
Nelson,  History  of  the  Scandinavians,  I,  303-304.  Similar  figures  for 
Iowa  are  in  Nelson,  II,  67. 
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Everywhere  tlie  story  of  their  services  in  the  army  is 
creditable,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  the  survivors  are 
prond  of  their  Avar  records  as  the  badge  of  hjyal  Ameri- 
canism. They  did  not  go  into  the  war  for  mere  love  of 
adventure,  nor  for  love  of  lighting,  for  men  in  large  num- 
bers do  not  leave  their  families  and  their  half -developed 
farms  for  flimsy  and  temporary  reasons.  They  loved  the 
new  country  they  had  made  their  own,  with  a  love  that  was 
measurable  in  the  high  terms  of  sacrifice,  even  to  the  shed- 
ding of  blood  and  to  death.  The  stock  out  of  which  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus  made  brave  and  effective  soldiers  had  not 
degenerated  through  lapse  of  time  nor  through  trans- 
planting. 

Though  John  Ericsson  was  in  no  wise  connected  with 
the  regular  Swedish  immigration  movement,  nor  with 
Swedish  settlement  in  the  Northw^est,  the  United  States 
owes  him  too  large  a  debt  for  what  has  sometimes  been 
called  the  salvation  of  the  Union  through  the  agency  of 
his  "Monitor",  to  warrant  the  omission  of  his  name  from 
among  those  Swedes  who  served  American  freedom  during 
the  Civil  War.^^ 

3'Church,  Life  of  John  Ericsson. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Economic  Forces  at  Work. 

In  tho  many  inonooraplis  and  more  pretentions  works 
dealini;-  witli  various  phases  of  the  econoniie  history  of  the 
United  States,  mnch  attention  has  been  given  to  the  tariff, 
niannfactiirinii',  banking,  currency,  transportation,  and 
jmblic  lauds.  Ouly  recently  have  the  economic  results  of 
immigration  begun  to  receive  the  attention  which  their 
importance  deserves.  F'or  a  long  time  the  excellent  work 
of  Professor  Richmond  Mayo-Smith,  Emifjration  and  Immi- 
(jnition  (1890),  notable  for  the  strength  and  breadth  of  its 
general  treatment,  was  quite  alone  in  its  field.  ]Mere  sta- 
tistical studies  no  longer  suffice,  and  just  as  the  census- 
taking  of  the  Federal  Government  has  changed  from  the 
simple,  old-fashioned  inventor^^  of  numbers — so  many 
heads,  black  and  white,  native-born  and  foreign-born — to 
an  elaborate  investigation  of  the  life  problem  of  the  popu- 
lation, so  the  meaning  of  immigration  as  a  whole,  and  of 
Scandinavian  immigration  in  particular,  requires  a  dis- 
cussion extending  beyond  annual  and  decennial  statistics 
and  maps  of  the  density  of  settlement. 

In  the  economic  development  of  the  Northwest,  as  com- 
pared with  the  history  of  the  Eastern,  Middle,  or  Southern 
States  during  the  nineteenth  century,  the  three  principal 
topics  are  immigration,  the  Federal  land  policy,  and  im- 
provements in  transportation.  In  a  peculiar  manner  the 
last  two  subjects  are  interwoven  with  the  story  of  the  Nor- 
wegians, Swedes,  and  Danes  in  America.  When  people  by 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  were  settled  in  the  W>st,  when 
commerce  and  manufacturing  arose  upon  the  sound  basis 
of  a  prospering  agriculture,  then  and  not  till  then,  protec- 
tion, currency,  and  bimetallism  might  be  accepted  as  real 
and  immediate  issues. 

The  Scandinavian  immigrants  along  the  frontiers,  like 
the  other  pioneers  all  through  the  prairie  west,  were  from 
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the  first  vitall}'  interested  in  securing  some  form  of  cheap 
transportation  of  the  prodoce  of  the  farms  to  a  good  mar- 
ket; railroads  were  indispensable  to  the  development  of  the 
agricultural  areas  of  the  Great  West.  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania might  find  profit  in  1794  in  shipping  the  quintessence 
of  its  agriculture  across  the  mountains  in  demijohns;  the 
cattlemen  of  the  South  and  Southwest  might  drive  their 
products  to  market  on  the  hoof ;  but  at  the  very  best  these 
were  exceptional,  inelastic,  and  primitive  methods.  Many 
pioneer  Norwegians  and  Swedes  in  Minnesota  and  Iowa 
were  obliged  to  carry  their  wheat  and  corn  forty  and  fifty 
miles  to  have  it  ground  for  their  families,  but  they  could 
not  hope  to  haul  any  great  amount  of  ordinary  farm  pro- 
duce over  the  abominable  roads  of  the  West  for  a  distance 
greater  than  forty  miles  and  make  a  profit.^  Without  the 
hope  of  railroads,  the  vast  stretches  of  cereal-producing 
land  in  the  trans-Mississippi  would  long  have  remained 
virgin  soil.  Yet  without  assurance  that  population  would 
rapidly  increase  in  numbers  and  in  complexity  of  life,  thus 
giving  a  large  traffic  in  both  directions,  no  railroad  com- 
pany would  build  out  into  the  thinly  settled  area,- 

Broadly  speaking,  then,  the  real  problem  of  the  Nortli- 
western  frontier  after  1850  was :  how  to  put  more  and  ever 
more  men  of  capacity,  endurance,  strengtli,  and  adapta- 
bility into  the  upper  Mississippi  and  Red  River  valleys, 
men  who  first  break  up  tlie  prairie  sod,  clear  the  brusli  off 
the  slopes,  drain  the  marshes,  build  the  railroads,  and  do 

^Fcrdrelaiidct  og  Eiiiigranteii,  July  21,  1870;  interview  in  1890  with  the 
Rev.  U.  V.  Koren,  the  first  Norwegian  Lutheran  minister  permanently 
located  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Aliss  Bremer  in  October,  1850,  described 
the  road  over  which  the  early  settlers  in  Wisconsin  went  30  and  40  miles 
to  market :  "the  newborn  roads  of  Wisconsin,  which  are  no  roads  at  all, 
but  a  succession  of  hills  and  holes  and  water  pools  in  which  first  one 
wheel  sank  and  then  the  other,  while  the  opposite  one  stood  high  up  in 
the  air.  ...  To  me,  that  mode  of  travelling  seemed  really  incredible.  .  .  . 
They  comforted  me  by  telling  me  that  the  diligence  was  not  in  the  habit 
of  being  upset  very  often!"    Homes  of  the  Netv  World,  II,  235-236. 

-It  was  on  faith  in  the  future  of  the  northern  zone  of  the  Northwest, 
based  upon  observation,  that  the  Great  Northern  Railroad  was  built 
without  any  land-grant  or  subsidy  such  as  the  Northern  Pacific  and  other 
roads  demanded  and  got. 
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tho  tlioiisands  and  one  hard  jobs  incident  to  pioneer  life, 
and  (lieii  turn  to  the  bnihling  of  factories  and  towns  and 
cities.  Not  every  sort  of  man  Avho  could  hold  a  plow  or 
wield  a  hoe  would  do:  Chinese  coolies,  for  example,  would 
hardly  be  considered  desirable,  even  with  all  their  capacity 
for  hard  work,  persistence,  and  patience.  Furthermore,  it 
is  plain  now,  that  the  West  could  not  have  looked  to  the 
Eastern  States  alone  to  send  out  an  industrial  army  suf- 
ficient in  numbers  and  spirit  for  the  conquest  of  the  new 
empire  and  the  extraction  of  its  varied  resources  at  the 
desired  speed.  The  demands  were  too  severe,  the  rewards 
too  remote  and  uncertain  for  the  average  prosperous 
native-born  citizen.  The  aliens  from  the  western  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  as  it  were  by  regiments  and  battalions,  must 
re-enforce  the  companies  westward-bound  from  the  older 
States;  in  such  a  situation  the  Scandinavians  were  all  but 
indispensable  to  rapid  material  progress  in  the  Northwest 
after  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

It  is  not  easy  to  realize  how  attractive  to  the  North- 
land immigrants  were  the  broad,  level  lands  of  the  West, 
to  be  had  from  the  United  States  Government  on  the  easiest 
of  terms,  both  before  and  after  the  passage  of  the  Home- 
stead Act  of  1862.  Scarcely  in  their  dreams  had  they  con- 
ceived of  soil  so  fertile,  so  readih^  tilled,  and  so  cheaply 
acquired.  To  speak  to  a  Norwegian  from  Thelemarken,  to 
a  Swede  from  Smaaland,  or  to  a  Dane  from  the  misty, 
sandy  coast  of  Jutland,  about  rich,  rolling  prairies  stretch- 
ing away  miles  upon  miles,  about  land  which  was  neither 
rocky,  nor  swampy,  nor  pure  sand,  nor  set  up  at  an  angle 
of  forty-five  degrees,  about  land  which  could  be  had  almost 
for  the  asking  in  fee  simple  and  not  by  some  semi-manorial 
title — this  was  to  speak  to  his  imagination  rather  than  to 
his  understanding.  Tlie  letters  from  immigrants  to  their  old 
friends  in  Europe  continually  dilated  on  these  advantages, 
sometime  with  a  curious  mingling  of  humor  and  pathos. 
One  of  these  communications,  which  was  printed  as  a  small 
pamphlet  in  1850,  sets  forth  in  large  letters,  that  the  land 
was  so  plentiful  that  the  pigs  and  cattle  were  allowed  to 
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run  at  will.^  What  more  could  be  asked  of  Providence  by 
a  poor  peasant  or  "husmand/'  owing  to  his  landlord,  for 
the  little  strip  of  land  on  which  he  lived,  the  labor  of  two  or 
three  days  each  week?^ 

These  strictly  economic  advantages  of  soil  and  price 
were  not  the  only  attractions  for  the  sons  of  the  Northlands. 
Both  the  traveller  and  the  prospector  for  a  site  for  a  settle- 
ment were  deeply  impressed  by  the  general  appearance  of 
the  rolling  country  of  the  Northwest  with  its  abundance  of 
streams  and  lakes.  During  her  visit  to  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota  in  the  fall  of  1850,  Frederika  Bremer  saw  with 
quite  prophetic  vision,  the  possibilities  of  the  region  : 

"What  a  glorious  new  Scandinavia  might  not  Minne- 
sota become  I  Here  would  the  Swede  find  again  his  clear, 
romantic  lakes,  the  plains  of  Scania  rich  in  corn,  and  the 
valleys  of  Norrland;  here  would  the  Norwegian  find  his 
rapid  rivers,  his  lofty  mountains,  for  I  include  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  Oregon,  in  the  new  kingdom ;  and  both  na- 
tions their  hunting  fields  and  their  fisheries.  The  Danes 
might  here  pasture  their  flocks  and  herds,  and  lay  out  their 
farms  on  richer  and  less  misty  coasts  than  those  of  Den- 
mark      Scandinavians  who  are  well  off  in  the  old 

country  ought  not  to  leave  it.  But  such  as  are  too  much 
contracted  at  home,  and  who  desire  to  emigrate,  should 
come  to  Minnesota.  The  climate,  the  situation,  the  char- 
acter of  the  scenery,  agrees  with  our  people  better  than 
that  of  any  other  of  the  American  States,  and  none  of  them 
appear  to  me  to  have  a  greater  or  a  more  beautiful  future 
before  them  than  Minnesota.  Add  to  this  that  the  rich  soil 
of  Minnesota  is  not  yet  bought  up  by  speculators,  but  may 
everywhere  be  purchased  at  government  prices There 

^A  copy  of  this  interesting  little  pamphlet,  without  signature,  was 
found  in  the  National  Library  in  Stockholm. 

•*Young,  Labor  in  Europe  and  A>ncrica,  696.  Laing,  Journal  of  a 
Residence  in  Norway  (1834),  ^Si.  describes  the  conditions  in  a  parish, 
Le\anger,  near  Throndhjem.  There  fifty  estates  were  entered  to  pay  land 
tax.  Out  of  a  population  of  2465,  124  were  proprietors  cultivating  their 
own  land ;  47  were  tenants  leasing  lands,  and  144  were  "housemen"  or 
tenants  owing  labor  for  their  land. 
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are  here  already  a  considerable  number  of  Norwegians  and 
Danes. "^  Tlie  Swedisli  air-castle  took  material  shape 
rapidly;  durinj^-  forty  ^ears  the  name  Minnesota,  even 
more  than  Iowa,  or  Wisconsin,  was  a  name  to  conjure 
with  among-  the  laborers  and  would-be  farmers  of  the  old 
kingdoms.'' 

Of  the  peculiar  fitness  of  the  Swedes,  Norwegians,  and 
Danes  for  this  promotion  of  economic  progress  in  a  great 
section  of  the  country,  there  is  practically  a  unanimous 
opinion.  A  dispassionate,  mature  estimate  is  expressed 
officially  by  an  agent  of  the  British  Government  sent  out 
to  study  the  question  of  immigration  in  the  United  States. 
"It  is  generally  admitted,"  he  states,  '^that  physically, 
morally,  and  socially,  no  better  class  of  immigrants  enter 
the  United  States.  In  some  respects  they  are  the  most 
desirable  of  all."'  A  first-hand  observer  of  their  work  as 
western  farmers  wrote  in  1868  concerning  the  settlers  in 
a  Norwegian  township  in  Minnesota,  "They  open  their 
farms  quicker,  raise  better  stock  than  most  any  other  class, 
and  quickly  become  wealthy."^  In  a  hearing  before  the 
Industrial  Commission  in  1809,  Hermann  Stump,  a  promi- 
nent German,  testified  that  the  Scandinavians  "are  really 
the  best  immigrants  who  come  to  the  United  States."^ 

While  the  Scandinavians  were  admirably  fitted  to 
become    substantial    citizens    and    to    develop    their    own 

"Bremer,  Homes  of  the  Nczn'  World,  II,  314-315. 

®The  charm  of  this  name  was  illustrated  in  a  curious  way  during  the 
journey  of  the  writer  and  another  American  through  the  mountains  of 
central  Norway  in  the  summer  of  1890.  One  early  evening  they  came  to 
the  cabin  of  a  sater,  or  summer  pasture,  high  up  on  the  side  of  Gaus- 
tafjeld,  and  asked  to  be  lodged  for  the  night.  It  appeared  that  the  only 
room  available  for  strangers  was  already  occupied  by  two  young  men 
from  Christiania ;  but  when  the  conversation  developed  the  fact  that  both 
the  late-comers  were  from  America,  and  one  from  Minnesota,  the  woman 
of  the  house  hastened  off  into  the  next  room,  ordered  out  the  two  Nor- 
wegians, and  announced  on  returning  that  the  room  was  at  the  service 
of  the  foreigners  ! 

'^Report  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Great  Britain  on  Alien  I uiinigration 
to  the  United  States,  211,  212. 

^Goddard,  Where  to  Emigrate  and  IVhy,  247. 

^Report  of  the  Industrial  Coiumission,  XV,  22. 
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properties,  and  while  the  prospect  of  possessing  a  farm 
was  the  most  potent  and  pervading  influence  affecting  their 
movements  after  about  1850,  the  very  high  rate  of  wages 
paid  in  the  United  States,  as  compared  with  the  wages  in 
Europe,  was  everywhere  an  important  factor  among  the 
immediate  attractions.  All  of  tlie  western  States,  in  the 
first  decade  of  their  growth,  were  exceedingly  anxious  to 
secure  settlers  who  should  take  up  and  improve  the  vacant 
square  miles,  thus  adding  to  the  population  and  to  the 
taxable  values  of  the  commonwealth.  At  the  same  time 
there  was  a  large  and  steady  demand  for  wage-labor;  the 
farmers  needed  helpers ;  the  construction  of  internal  im- 
provements, begun  and  projected,  like  the  rapidly  expand- 
ing railroad  systems,  could  be  carried  on  only  by  the  aid 
of  an  abundance  of  laborers.^*^ 

These  needs  could  not  be  met  by  any  considerable 
migration  of  laborers  from  the  eastern  States,  for  there 
the  development  of  manufacturing  and  of  transportation 
by  land  and  by  sea  would  operate  to  keep  up  wages  and  so 
to  hold  the  laborers.  The  hard  labor  of  the  Far  West, 
therefore,  must  be  done,  if  done  at  all,  by  those  who  had  not 
already  found  places  for  themselves  in  tlie  industrial  system 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  such  services  a  good  rate  of 
wages  would  be  paid,  or  at  least  a  rate  sufficient  to  draw 
the  desired  labor.  In  1851  tlie  |15  per  month  received  by 
some  Swedes  working  as  farm  hands  near  Buffalo,  New 
York,  was  considered  "big  wages."^^  At  the  same  time 
laborers  on  railroad  construction  in  the  West  were  receiv- 
ing .|.75  and  |1  per  day.  Whetlier  measured  as  real  or  nom- 
inal wages,  these  rates  were  certainly  higher  than  even  the 
average  skilled  laborer  could  earn  in  Norway  or  Sweden.^" 

'"Mattson,  The  Story  of  an  Emigrant,  29  fF. 

^^Mattson,  The  Story  of  an  Emigrant,  17. 

^-Tbid.,  29.  For  work  on  the  Chicago  &  Rock  Island  Railroad,  Alatt- 
son  received  $.75  per  day,  and  paid  for  i'oard  $1.50  a  week,  hut  the 
determination  of  the  real  wages,  per  month,  requires  a  liberal  deduction 
from  these  day-wages,  for  the  process  of  acclimatization  was  severe  in 
such  malarial  districts  as  that  in  which  Mattson  worked,  and  few  men 
at  first  worked  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  days  in  the  month. 
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Tho  the  wages  in  the  peninsular  kingdoms  rose  consider- 
ably from  1850  to  1875,  there  was  still  at  the  later  date 
and  afterwards  a  large  dififerential  in  favor  of  the  American 
scale,  whether  for  skilled  or  unskilled  laborers.  The 
experienced  agTicultural  laborer  in  the  fields  of  Illinois, 
or  Wisconsin  received  two  or  three  times  as  much  as  the 
corresponding  worker  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  while  in 
new  States  like  iMinnesota  the  multiple  was  even  greater. ^^ 
Still  more  marked  were  the  differences  between  skilled 
laborers,  such  as  carpenters  and  smiths,  in  America  and 
Europe  even  after  the  panic  of  1873.^^ 


Winter 


^•"The  following  tabulation  is  drawn  from  the  statistics  of  Dr.  Young, 
Labor  in  Europe  and  America,  to  illustrate  the  differences  of  wages.  Per- 
sonal inquiries  among  men  from  all  parts  of  Northern  Europe  confirm 
in  a  general  way  these  figures  reported  from  Europe.  The  European 
rates  are  reduced  to  gold  values,  while  those  for  the  United  States  are  in 
paper  money  values,  and  should  be  discounted  io%  or  12%  to  put  them 
on  a  par  with  the  other  rates. 
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U.  S.  (Western),  1870 1.34 

Minnesota.    1870 1.60 

U.  S.   (Western).  1874 1.15 

Minnesota,    1874 i.oo 


thout 

With 

Without 

oard 

Board 

Board 

5 

$  .46 

$ 

•42-.55 

.21-.31 

.55 

.80 

.40 

.60 

1.84 

•97 

1.40 

2.50 

1. 17 

1.67 

1.58 

.93 

1-35 

1.50 

•75 

I.2S 

^^Ibid. 
Mechanics  and  skilled 

laborers,  per  day  Blacksmiths  Carpenters 

Sweden,  1873  $  .80  $  .80 

Norwaj^    1873   90  85 

Denmark.  1873  85  .65-85 

U.  S.   (Western),  1870  &  1874 2.88  &  2.66  2.98  &  2.72 

Minnesota,  1870  &  1874 3.03  &  3.00      .  2.92  &  2.50 

Domestic  servants,  female,  per  month 

Sweden.   1873  $2.14 — 8.00 

Norway.  1873   (cooks)  2.42 — 3.59 

U.  S.  (Western),  1870  &  1874 9.43  & 9.28 

Minnesota,  1870  8.98 
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The  eloquence  of  these  figures,  and  of  the  conditions 
behind  them,  was  not  left  to  do  its  work  by  chance  in  the 
private  letters  of  immigrants  or  in  the  occasional  pamphlet. 
States  and  counties,  as  well  as  railroad  corporations  dis- 
seminated very  widely  and  systematically  the  knowledge 
of  the  opportunities  open  to  the  laborer  in  the  great  West. 
If  he  were  a  man  who  would  progress  from  a  temporary 
tho  necessary  factor  in  construction  or  in  the  field,  to  a 
permanent  settler  taking  up  vacant  land,  so  much  the 
better  for  the  State  and  the  corporation.  Fortunately  for 
those  great  railroads,  which  were  pushing  construction  and 
receiving  large  subsidies  in  public  lands,  the}^  found  just 
such  men  in  the  Swedes  and  Norwegians.  As  the  Rock 
Island  railroad  pushed  across  Illinois  and  Iowa,  as  the 
Northern  Pacific  built  out  through  Minnesota  and  Dakota, 
and  as  the  road  now  known  as  the  Great  Northern  carried 
its  lines  from  St.  Paul  into  the  Red  River  valley,  and  on 
across  North  Dakota,  the  Scandinavian  and  tlie  Irishman 
supplied  the  demand  for  labor  from  1850  to  1890,  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  way  as  the  Italian,  Pole,  Mexican,  and 
Greek  have  been  doing  in  later  years. 

When  construction  of  a  railroad  ended,  the  demand 
for  immigrants  merely  changed  its  form  and  became  cumu- 
lative. The  dividends  of  any  railroad  running  out  into  a 
new  country  depend  on  the  development  of  the  tributary 
territory,  and  this  is  especially  true  of  the  land-grant  roads 
which  owned  half  of  the  land  within  ten  miles  of  their 
tracks.  Thus  it  came  about  that  the  Scandinavians  were 
doubly  valuable,  first  as  laborers  for  wages,  and  second  as 
independent  farmers  in  the  townships  made  accessible  by 
the  new  lines.^^  It  was,  indeed,  faith  in  liuman  nature,  and 
especially  Swedish  and  Norwegian  liuman  nature,  which 
led  to  the  construction  and  profitable  operation  of  hundreds 
of  miles  of  new  roads  in  Minnesota  and  Dakota  after  1880. 

^''Personal  interviews  with  a  large  number  of  Swedes  and  Norwegians 
in  northwestern  Minnesota,  in  Ma}-.  1890,  brought  out  the  fact  that  many 
of  them  worked  in  the  construction  of  the  Northern  Pacific  and  Great 
Northern  railroads,  and  then  invested  their  savings  in  railroad  lands  in 
the  Red  River  valley,  where  they  were  prosperous  farmers. 
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One  pi'oiii incut  railroad  man  ostiniatod  tliat  each  settlor 
(presuniahlv  each  head  of  a  family)  meant  in  the  long  run 
from  .fLMIO  to  |300  a  year  for  the  railroad.^" 

The  fulfilment  of  the  expectations  of  the  bnilders  of 
railroads  ami  commonwealths  was  often  surprisingly 
l)ronipt.  The  ]»roi)hctic  insight  of  at  least  one  "captain  of 
industry,"  President  James  J.  Hill  of  the  Great  Northern 
Kaihvay  ('om])any  which  built  its  transcontinental  system 
without  laud-grant,  was  as  sure  a  reliance  for  capital  as 
the  subsidy  of  the  Federal  Government.  Speaking  in  1902 
at  Crookston,  in  the  center  of  the  great  Scandinavian 
region  in  northwestern  Minnesota,  he  described  in  striking 
terms  the  growth  of  farm  values,  and  of  the  railroad  busi- 
ness in  some  of  the  towns  in  ^linnesota  and  North  Dakota : 
"I  took  the  best  towns  [of  the  Red  River  valley]  outside 
Crookston  [for  comparison  with  towns  in  North  Da- 
kota]. ...  I  will  give  you  the  annual  business.  Warren's 
last  year's  railroad  business  with  our  company  was  |86,- 
000:'  Hallock,  |94,000,— a  respectable  sum;  Stephen, 
187,000;  Ada,  |81,000 Langdon  [in  North  Da- 
kota] ....  away  up  towards  the  boundary,  upon  Pembina 
Mountain,  |210,000;  Osnabrock,  I  hardly  know  where  it 
is  myself,  |101,000;  Park  River,  |1 70,000 ';  ....  Bottineau, 
away  at  the  west  end  of  the  Turtle  ^lountains,  where  a  few 
years  ago  people  said  it  was  too  far  away;  could  not  live 
there  and  could  not  raise  anything  if  they  did  live  there, 

1258,000 Land  up  there  [around  Bottineau],  worth 

$3,  |5,  and  |8  an  acre,  and  a  few  pieces  |10  an  acre,  a  few 
years  ago,  is  worth  today  |25  and  |30  per  acre."^' 

The  railroads  left  nothing  undone  to  stimulate  the 
economic  desire  of  the  Scandinavians  to  migTate  to  their 
particular  sections  of  land  and  to  the  adjoining  government 
sections.  Several  companies  maintained  for  years  regular 
immigration  or  land  agents,  besides  a  considerable  and 
variable  corps  of  sub-agents,  port  agents,  and  lecturers; 

i^Mr.  Powell.  General  Immigration  Agent  of  the  Chicago.  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul  Railroad,  in  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  Dec.  30,  1888,  p.  10. 
'^''Xorthzvest  Magazine,  XX,  7.  11    (1902). 
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some  of  them  paid  the  expenses  of  men  representing  groups 
of  prospective  immigrants,  who  desired  to  visit  and  report 
upon  a  particular  locality.  The  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  & 
Manitoba  Eailroad  advertised  in  "Facts  about  Minnesota" 
(1881)  :  'The  settler — his  family,  household  goods,  live 
stock  and  agricultural  implements — will  be  carried  from 
St.  Paul  to  any  point  on  either  of  our  lines  at  one-half 
the  regular  price.'" 

Besides  these  efforts  and  inducements,  tlie  railroad 
companies  prepared  handbooks  in  different  languages,  dis- 
tributed them  widely  throughout  the  East  and  AYest,  and 
circulated  them  systematically  in  Norway,  Sweden  and 
Denmark.^*'  A  few  of  the  companies  even  sent  special 
representatives  to  Europe  to  work  directly  witli  the  people 
of  those  countries.  The  Hon.  Hans  Mattson  left  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  State  in  Minnesota  in  1871  to  become  the 
liberally  paid  European  agent  for  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  whose  resources  he  was  to  advertise  from  his 
headquarters  in  Sweden.  ^^  He  was  not,  however,  to  organ- 
ize regular  parties  of  emigrants.  A  high  official  of  one  of 
the  northwestern  roads  summed  up  the  matter  by  saying, 
"There  is  as  much  competition  among  the  railroads  desir- 
ing to  attract  immigrants,  as  among  dry-goods  stores  in 
aiming  to  attract  customers." 

The  northwestern  State  governments  were  hardly  less 
interested  in  inducing  immigrants  to  help  fill  up  the  vacant 
square  miles  and  townships  than  were  the  railroads,  for 
developed  farms  meant  towns,  diversified  industry,  and 
greater  assessment  values,  which,  being  translated,  meant 
mucli-needed  public  buildings,  institutions,  and  improve- 
ments. The  competition  of  the  States,  for  immigrants  sucli 
as  the  Norwegians,  re-enforced  and  parallelled  that  of  the 
railroad  and  land  companies.  Wisconsin  appointed  a  Com- 
missioner of  Emigration  in  1852,  who  resided  in  New  York, 

^^Snch  pamphlets  were  issued  by  the  Wisconsin  Central,  the  Chicago 
&  Northwestern,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  and  the  Northern 
Pacific  railroads.  Some  of  them  were  printed  in  Swedish,  Norwegian, 
German,  Dutch,  and  Polish. 

^^Mattson,  The  Story  of  an  Emigrant,  ii8  ff. 
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and  employed  a  Norwegian  and  a  German  assistant. -°  The 
following  year  another  Act  created  a  Traveling  Emigrant 
Agent,  and  prescribed  that  lie  should  "travel  constantly 
between  this  State  and  the  city  of  New  York,"  to  advertise 
"our  great  natural  resources,  advantages  and  privileges, 
and  brilliant  prospects  for  the  future."^^  Pamphlets  by 
the  thousand  in  (lermau,  Norwegian,  and  Dutch  were  sent 
out  in  America  and  Europe.  The  office  was  abolished  in 
1855,  but  in  1S()7  another  Act  created  an  unpaid  Board  of 
Immigration  and  a])])ropriated  $2,000  for  printing  pamph- 
lets in  English,  Welsh,  German,  and  the  Scandinavian 
languages.--  The  State  even  went  so  far,  in  a  later  Act, 
as  to  authorize  the  Board,  in  its  discretion,  to  help  with 
money,  "such  immigrants  as  are  determined  to  make  Wis- 
consin their  future  home.""^ 

The  Board  was  succeeded  by  a  Commissioner  (Ole  C. 
Johnson)  in  1871,  whose  office  was  in  turn  abolished  in 
1874.  The  story  of  Wisconsin's  later  organizations  for 
promoting  immigration  ought  almost  to  go  into  the  chapter 
on  politics — a  new  Board  in  1879,  abolished  in  1887,  re- 
newed for  two  years  in  1895,  and  revived  for  another  two 
years  in  1899.-^  In  1880,  at  the  request  of  the  president  of 
the  Wisconsin  Central  Railway  Company,  K.  K.  Kennan, 
agent  of  the  laud  department  of  that  company,  was  also 
appointed  agent  for  the  State  in  Europe,  without  expense 
to  the  State.-^ 

For  the  same  purposes,  and  with  the  same  methods, 
Iowa  had  a  Commissioner,  1860-1862,  and  a  Board    (of 

-"Laws  of  IViscoiisiii,  1852,  ch.  432;  Ibid.,  1853,  ch.  53;  Wisconsin 
Documents,  1853,   1854,  Reports  of  Commissioner  of  Emigration. 

-'^General  Acts  of  Wisconsin,  1853,  ch.  56. 

"Ibid.,  1855,  ch.  3;  1867,  ch.  126;  1868,  ch.  120;  Governor's  Messages 
and  Documents,  1870,  11. 

-^General  Acts  of  JVisco^isin,  1869,  ch.  118. 

-*Ibid.,  1871,  ch.  155;  1874,  ch.  238;  1879,  ch.  176;  1887,  ch.  21;  189S, 
ch.  235 ;  1899,  ch.  279.  The  abolished  Commissioner  of  1874  declared  the 
repeal  was  "conceived  in  vindictiveness  and  brought  about  by  third-rate 
politicians,  and  followed  my  refusal  to  appoint  to  place  in  my  office" 
certain  incompetents.    Report  of  Commissioner  of  Immigration,  1874,  2. 

^^Anmial  Report  of  Board  of  Immigration,  1880,  6. 
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which  the  Rev.  C.  L.  Clausen  was  a  meinbor),  1870-1874, 
which  sent  agents  to  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  w^here 
they  published  articles  in  the  newspapers  and  stirred  up 
emigration  sentiment.-^ 

Minnesota,  likewise,  in  1867  created  a  Board  of  Emi- 
gration, and  Hans  Mattson  was  appointed  secretary.  He 
proved  a  very  efficient  officer,  and  not  the  less  so  because 
at  the  same  time,  as  he  admits,  he  acted  as  land  agent  for 
one  of  the  great  railroad  companies,  whose  line  went 
through  Wright,  Meeker,  Kandiyohi,  Swift  and  Stevens 
counties.-"  Of  the  work  of  the  Board,  Mattson  gives  a 
convincing  summary :  "In  the  above-named  localities  there 
were  only  a  few  widely  scattered  families  when  I  went 
there  in  1867,  while  it  is  now  (1891)  one  continuous  Scan- 
dinavian settlement,  extending  over  a  territory  more  than 
a  hundred  miles  long  and  dotted  over  with  cities  and  towns, 
largely  the  result  of  the  work  of  the  board  of  emigration 

during  the  years  1867,  1868,  and  1869 Our  efforts, 

however,  in  behalf  of  Minnesota  brought  on  a  great  deal 
of  envj  and  ill-will  from  people  in  other  States  who  were 
interested  in  seeing  tlie  Scandinavian  emigration  turned 
towards  Kansas  and  other  States,  and  this  feeling  went  so 
far  that  a  prominent  newspaper  writer  in  Kansas  accused 
me  of  selling  my  countrymen  to  a  life  not  much  better  than 
slaver}'  in  a  land  of  ice,  snow,  and  perpetual  winter,  where, 
if  the  poor  emigrant  did  not  starve  to  death,  he  would 
surely  perish  with  cold.  Such  at  that  time  was  the  opinion 
of  many  concerning  ]Minnesota."-^ 

The  secretaries  or  commissioners  of  immigration  were 
usually  men  of  alien  birth  or  extraction,  and  therefore 
intelligent  and  sympathetic  in  their  labors  for  succeeding 
immigrants.-*^  Probably  no  State  gave  better  care,  guid- 
ance, and  protection  to  foreigners  coming  as  settlers  than 
did  Minnesota,  and  naturally,  with  a  Swede  as  commis- 
sioner, the  Scandinavians  were  "preferred  stock."     The 

-^Laws  of  lotva,  i860,  ch.  81;  1862,  ch.   11;   1870,  ch.  34. 

••"Mattson,  The  Story  of  an  Emigrant,  97,  99,  loi. 

-^Mattson,  The  Story  of  an  Emigrant,  loo-ioi. 

'^Ibid.,  99,  102;  Wisconsin  Legislative  Manual,  1895,  133. 
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work  of  the  ^linnesota  commissioii  included  the  appoint- 
ment of  interpreters  to  meet  immigrants  at  New  York, 
^iontreal,  and  Quebec  and  accomj^any  them  to  Minnesota; 
provision  for  temporary  homes  for  the  new-comers  until 
they  went  to  their  chosen  locality ;  and  wide  publication  of 
newspaper  articles  in  different  languages.  Pamplilets  con- 
taining maps  and  detailed  descriptions  of  States  and 
counties  were  distributed  at  railroad  stations  and  on 
steamers,  in  America  and  in  foreign  countries.^'^  It  would 
be  stretching  the  truth  a  little  to  say  tliat  these  circulars 
sent  out  by  States,  counties,  and  railroad  companies  were 
always  strictly  accurate  and  ingenuous,  but  they  brought 
the  desired  results,  not  in  one  campaign  alone,  but  year 
after  year.  Taken  as  a  whole  the  energies  of  the  State  and 
railroad  agents,  were  honorable,  well-managed,  and  highly 
beneficial  to  both  the  States  and  the  immigrants.  The  best 
evidence  for  this  statement  lies  in  the  figures  of  the  censuses 
of  1880,  1890,  and  1900  for  the  population  of  Wisconsin, 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  the  Dakotas.^^ 

The  value  of  so  many  tens  of  thousands  of  immigrants 
added  to  the  assets  of  western  commonwealths, — so  many 
scores  of  thousands  of  "hands,"  to  make  use  of  the  collo- 
quial term  for  labor  units, — is  at  once  great  and  difficult 
to  measure  or  estimate.  In  economic  terms,  how  much 
is  a  full-grown,  healthy,  intelligent,  literate  young  man 
worth  to  a  community  into  which  he  drops  himself,  for  is 
he  not  as  much  a  finished  labor-performing  machine  as  a 
new  traction  engine  or  a  span  of  mules,  either  of  which  the 
assessor  would  set  down  in  his  books?  The  risks  and  pains 
and  costs  of  up-bringing  through  unproductive  yeaps,  of 
educating,  of  training  for  occupation,  have  all  been  borne 
by  another  community ;  the  increment  of  wealth  arising 
from  his  labor,  providence,  and  skill  will  enrich  the  United 
States. 

^''See   Bibliographical  Chapter,   under  the  names,   Hewitt,   Listoe,   and 
Mattson,  for  Minnesota. 

^^See  Statistical  chapter,  tables  5,  6,  7. 
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Yet  it  is  not  a  fair  test  of  tlie  value  of  an  immigrant 
to  this  country  to  measure  it  b^'  the  cost  of  his  bringing  up 
and  education,  either  by  the  standards  of  his  old  home 
or  by  the  American  standards.  Professor  Mayo-Smith 
pointed  out  the  fallacy  in  the  oft-quoted  estimate  of  Kapp, 
made  up  on  this  basis,  that  "the  capital  value  of  each  male 
and  female  immigrant  was  about  |1,500  and  $750 
respectively',  making  an  average  of  $1125.'^-  Dr.  Young, 
formerly  Chief  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
chooses  as  a  basis  the  "market  value"  rather  than  the  "cost 
of  production,"  and  estimates  the  approximate  yearly  addi- 
tion made  by  each  immigrant  to  the  realized  wealth  of  the 
countr}-  in  the  form  of  farms,  buildings,  stock,  tools,  and 
savings,  to  be  amout  |40,  which,  capitalized  at  5%,  gives 
|800  as  the  value  of  each  immigrant.^^  An  interesting 
German  calculation  in  1881,  made  in  much  the  same  way  as 
Dr.  Young's,  put  the  capital  value  of  each  immigrant  at 
|1,200.^^  Another  method  of  gauging  the  amount  con- 
tributed to  the  earnings  of  the  country  by  each  immigrant, 
is  to  multiply  the  average  daily  wage  of  |1  by  one-fifth  the 
total  number  of  immigrants,  and  that  by  300,  the  number 


3-Kapp,  Iiimiigration  and  the  A'czu  York  Coininissioncrs  of  Emigra- 
tion, 146;  Mayo-Smith,  Emigration  and  Immigration,  ch.  vi. 

^^Young,  Special  Report  on  Immigration  (1871),  vii-ix. 

2*"According  to  other  statistics,  the  average  annual  earnings  of  a 
workman  amount  to  $625,  and  one  may  safely  presume  that  every  able- 
bodied  workman  contributes  every  year  ]/$  of  his  earnings  to  the  increase 
of  national  wealth.  Taking  into  consideration  the  period  of  time  of  a 
full  working  capacity  of  emigrants  according  to  their  age,  and  considering 
the  much  less  working  capacity  of  females,  and  the  cost  of  raising  the 
children  which  they  bring  with  them,  one  may  fairly  presume  that,  during 
the  last  few  years,  not  only  considerable  cash  capital  has  been  taken  to 
the  United  States  by  emigrants,  but  that  every  one  of  them  carries  to 
that  country,  in  his  labor,  a  capital  which  may  be  estimated  at  $1200.  The 
total  value  of  the  labor  thus  conveyed  to  the  United  States  during  the  last 
five  years,  may  therefore  be  estimated  at  about  $700,000,000.  No  wonder 
that  the  United  States  of  America  prosper."  Hamburger  Handelsblatt, 
March  18,  1881,  quoted  in  translation  from  this  "leading  trade  journal  of 
Germany",  in  Annual  Report  of  the  Wisconsin  Board  of  Immigration, 
1881,   14. 
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of  workiiij'-  (lays  in  the  year.-''"  Takiii<^-  the  values  of  the 
immigTaut  over  fourteen  years  of  age  and  under  forty-five, 
as  .flOOO,  and  estimating  conservative!}^  that  80  per-cent  of 
the  foreign-born  enumerated  in  the  census  of  1900  reached 
the  United  States  between  those  ages,  the  Scandinavians  so 
enumerated  represented  a  capital  value  of  about  .|850,000,- 
000,  to  which  the  immigTation  from  the  North  countries 
in  the  next  five  years  added  not  less  than  |230,()00,000. 
Viewed  from  one  point,  this  capital  was  just  so  much  given 
by  the  gods  of  plenty  to  accelerate  the  development  of 
the  West. 

Another  phase  of  the  economic  advantages  of  Scandi- 
navian immigration  has  to  do  with  the  cash  capital  brought 
by  the  incoming  thousands.  While  the  first  Norwegians 
were  of  the  poorest  class  of  the  community,  who  escaped 
from  unfavorable  conditions  almost  empty-handed, 
squeezed  out  from  the  bottom  of  society,  as  it  were  through 
cracks  and  crevices,  and  while  many  of  the  later  arrivals 
have  had  no  other  capital  than  strong  hands  and  equally 
strong  determination,  the  great  proportion  of  adults  have 
brought  with  them  average  sums  variously  estimated  from 
$22  to  |70  each.  G.  H.  Schwab  of  New  York,  whose  firm 
was  general  American  agent  for  the  North  German  Lloyd 
Steamship  Company,  estimated  the  average  money  or 
money  equivalent  brought  by  the  Scandinavians,  at  |22 
per  head,  probably  including  children  in  the  calculation.^*' 
W.  ^\.  Thomas,  Jr.,  Commissioner  of  Immigration  for 
Maine,  and  later  minister  to  Sweden,  states  that  900  Swedes 
who  came  to  Elaine  in  one  year,  besides  clothing,  tools,  and 
household  goods,  had  |40,000  in  cash;  and  elsewhere  he 
puts  the  average  at  |50  per  head.^'^  The  figures  from  Wis- 
consin, which  received  better  material  than  the  average, 
would  naturally  run  higher;  in  1880  the  official  estimate 

^■^J.  B.  Webber,  in  North  American  Reviezv.  CLIV,  435  (1892). 

^^Forum,  XIV,  810. 

'•'''Report  of  the  Board  and  Coiinnissioner  of  Immigration  of  Maine, 
1872,  6;  F.  L.  Dingley,  "European  Emigration,"'  Special  Considar  Re- 
ports, II,  No.  2,  1890,  260. 
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of  cash  brought  by  each  immigrant  was  "from  |60  to  |70."^* 
Assuming  an  average  of  50,000  Scandinavian  immigrants 
per  year  for  the  last  thirty  3'ears, — a  safe  minimum — and 
an  average  of  |50  cash  per  capita,  the  annual  addition  to 
the  cash  capital  of  the  country  would  be  at  least  .|2,500,000, 
Whatever  may  be  gained  in  this  way  is,  however,  offset 
by  the  steady  stream  of  remittances  flowing  from  America 
to  Northern  Europe,  especially  during  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century,  and  by  the  large  sums  spent  by  the  thousands  of 
erstwhile  immigrants  returning  to  their  old  homes  for  a 
winter  or  for  a  vacation. ^^  Many  a  son,  prospering  in 
America,  has  contributed  regularly  to  the  support  or  added 
comfort  of  his  parents  or  family  in  tlie  fatherland;  every 
holiday  season  swells  the  mail  sacks  with  letters  containing 
money-orders,  and  drafts.  During  1902  at  least  |1,000,000 
was  sent  to  Norway  alone.^"  In  the  last  two  months  of 
1903,  it  is  estimated  that  $3,000,000  went  from  the  United 
States  to  the  Scandinavian  countries  in  these  personal  re- 
mittances.'*^ Another  sort  of  remittance  which  does  not 
immediately  take  the  form  of  cash,  is  the  prepaid  ticket 
for  passage  to  an  American  port,  sent  to  friends  and  rela- 
tives to  assist  them  to  emigrate.  The  United  States  consuls 
at  Bergen  and  Gothenburg  reported  that  about  one-half 
of  the  emigrants  from  Norway  and  Sweden  in  1891  made 
the  journey  on  tickets  sent  from  America.^-  In  this  connec- 
tion, it  sliould  be  noted  that  tlie  money  thus  spent  by  immi- 
grants is  not  in  the  nature  of  a  permanent  investment  of 
hoarded  earnings;  it  is  not  the  remittance  of  "birds  of 
passage''  like  some  Italians,  for  example,  who  will  shortly 
follow  it.     In  comparison  with  the  millions  of  dollars  sent 

^^Anmial  Report  of  the  Board  of  Iniiiiigration  of  ]l'isco>isin.  1880, 
4.  A  writer  in  the  Mihvaukee  Sentinel,  Sept.  10,  1889,  states,  "Many  of 
them  (Germans  and  Scandinavians)  bring  abundant  means  to  secure  large 
farms  and  stock  them  well." 

^^Brace,  The  Norsefolk,  146:  Harper's  JVeckly.  Sept.  i.  1888:  Gainla 
och  Nya  Hemlandet,  Jan.  14,  1903  (Malmo  correspondent). 

*'^Special  Consular  Reports,  XXX,  116  (1903,  Christiania). 

*'^Anierika,  Jan.  8,  1904. 

*-Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  etc.,  1892.  45,  50.  65. 
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home  by  Italian  iuiinigrants  in  an  average  year,  the  Scandi- 
navian remittances  and  spendings  are  almost  iusig- 
nitieant.^' 

From  tlie  first,  great  numbers  of  the  immigrants  have 
come  with  no  other  capital  than  strong  and  willing  hands, 
stout  hearts,  and  an  unchanging  land-hunger.  They  served 
for  a  time  as  laborers  on  the  older  farms,  in  town,  in  the 
lumber  camps,  or  in  railroad  construction,  saving  their 
money,  learning  American  Avays,  and  acquiring  some 
English,  but  as  soon  as  money  enough  was  saved,  perlmps  in 
a  year,  to  buy  forty  or  eighty  acres  of  government  land  at 
the  minimum  price,  a  yoke  of  oxen  or  a  team  of  horses,  and 
a  few  necessary  farm  tools  and  implements,  the  prospective 
farmer  moved  upon  new  land  and  started  out  for  himself. 
Under  the  Homestead  Act  of  1862  the  amount  of  capital 
required  for  the  beginning  of  operations  was  greatly  re- 
duced, and  it  was  under  this  act  that  the  lands  of  the 
northwestern  States  beyond  the  Mississippi  were  so  rapidl}^ 
allien  up.^^ 

A  typical  illustration  of  the  process  described  is  found 
in  Levor  Timanson,  who  came  with  his  fatlier  in  1848,  at 
the  age  of  eighteen,  to  Rock  County,  Wisconsin,  where  he 
worked  for  several  years  as  farm  laborer,  carpenter,  and 
mason.  He  visited  Iowa  and  Minnesota  in  1853  in  search 
of  satisfactory  land;  finding  it  at  Spring  Grove,  in  the 
latter  State,  he  settled  down  there  as  a  grain  and  stock 
farmer.  In  1882  he  owned  840  acres  of  land  of  which  550 
acres  were  under  cultivation.^^  A  study  of  the  histories  of 
counties  and  townships  in  eastern  Iowa  and  ^Minnesota,  and 
of  the  biographies  which  usually  accompany  them,  reveals 
clearly  the  fact  that  the  larger  part  of  the  Scandinavian 
farmers  resident  in  those  counties  in  the  sixties  and  seven- 

•*''"In  an  average  year  the  Italian  bankers  of  New  York  City  alone 
sent  to  Italy  from  $25,000,000  to  $30,000,000.  This  is  said  to  have  an 
appreciative  effect  upon  the  money  market."  IJppincott's  Magazine, 
LVIII.  234  (1896). 

*^"An  Act  to  secure  Homesteads  to  Actual  Settlers  on  the  Public 
Domain,"  U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large,  1861-2,  392. 

*^History  of  Houston  County,  Minnesota,  481. 
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ties  spent  from  one  to  five  years  in  Wisconsin  or  Illinois 
before  moving  into  the  Farther  West."**^  They  were  in  turn 
apprentices  and  journeymen,  and  finally  attained  to  the 
full  dignity  of  masters  of  their  own  estates. 

The  economic  as  well  as  the  social  importance  of  the 
tendency  of  the  Scandinavian  immigrants  to  settle  upon  the 
unoccupied  farm  lands  of  the  West,  can  scarcely  be  over- 
emphasized. It  gains  still  more  striking  significance  when 
the  figures  showing  such  settlement  are  compared  with 
those  of  some  other  races  which  have  more  recently  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  immigTant  population;  for  the  man 
wlio  owns  and  develops  a  farm  necessarily  makes  a  per- 
manent, long-time  investment  of  himself  and  his  family  in 
a  reproductively  extractive  industiw;  while  the  wage-earner 
in  the  mines  or  in  lumbering  is  quite  likely  to  be  a  "bird  of 
passage,"  engaged  in  destructively  extractive  industries, 
with  only  vague  notions  of,  or  longings  for,  citizenship  and 
its  responsibilities.  Professor  John  R.  Commons,  perhaps 
tlie  best  statistical  authority  on  this  subject,  gives  some 
striking  figures  illustrative  of  the  farm-ward  tendencies 
of  different  alien  elements,  showing  the  percentage  of  total 
number  of  males  in  1890  engaged  (1)  on  farms,  (2)  as 
farmers  and  planters,  and  (3)  as  laborers  not  specified i^''^ 

(O  (2)  (3) 

Farm  Labor        Farmers  Laborers 

Danes    40.78  27.41  13.30 

Swedes   and  Norwegians 38.26  27.12  14.95 

Germans  27.04  21.14  U-SS 

English  18.53  14.82  7.47 

Irish  14.71  11.60  25.16 

Russians  I5.I9  11.03  10.96 

Italians    5.81                     3.91  34.15 

Hungarians    3.92                     2.13  32-44 

*'^History  of  Goodhue  County,  Minnesota;  History  of  Houston  County, 
Minnesota;  Sparks,  History  of  Winneshiek  County,  Iowa.  See  the  numer- 
ous biographies  in  Nelson,  History  of  the  Scandinavians,  I,  II. 

^'Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  XV,  301-302.  Mr.  R.  C.  Jones, 
assistant  superintendent  of  Castle  Garden,  New  York,  estimated,  according 
to  an  interview  in  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  Dec.  30,  1888,  that  about 
one  Swede  out  of  a  hundred  went  to  a  citj-. 
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From  CMleulations  based  upon  the  reports  of  the  censuses 
of  1870,  1880,  and  1890,  it  appears  that  one  out  of  four  of 
the  Scandinavians  was  in  tlie  last  jear  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture; of  the  Americans,  one  out  of  five;  of  the  Gernmns, 
one  out  of  six ;  and  of  the  Irish,  one  out  of  twelve.^^ 

One  of  the  very  natural  consequences  of  the  tendency 
of  the  Norse  immigrants  to  seek  agricultural  locations,  and 
to  seek  them  along  the  advancing  frontier,  is  the  township 
and  even  the  county,  particularly  in  Minnesota  and  the 
Dakotas^^  peopled  almost  solidly  with  the  men  and  women 
of  one  nationality.  The  names  of  post-offices  and  town- 
ships, and  the  assessment  rolls  of  the  counties,  bear  witness 
to  the  density  of  these  settlements  which  were  made  up  of 
immigrants  in  both  the  first  and  second  stages,  composed  in 
part  of  people  coming  from  the  older  colonies  like  those  in 
Dane  County,  Wisconsin,  or  Henry  County,  Illinois,  or 
Goodhue  County,  Minnesota,  and  in  part  of  newcomers  di- 
rect from  their  Old  World  homes.  About  1880,  the  names 
of  those  whose  land  abutted  upon  the  two  railroads  Iravers- 
iug  Houston  County,  Minnesota  showed  plainly  this  proc- 
ess of  massing.  Taken  in  order,  the  first  twenty-two  names 
were  those  of  American,  Irish,  and  German  settlers;  then 
followed  nineteen,  all  Scandinavian  save  two.^'^  Fillmore 
County,  Minnesota,  one  of  the  older  counties,  largely  Nor- 
wegian from  its  beginning,  and  Chisago  County,  on  the 
eastern  border  of  the  same  State,  a  stronghold  of  the 
Swedes  from  its  first  settlement,  are  excellent  examples  of 
the  economic  contributions  made  to  the  State  by  the  Scan- 
dinavian element  through  its  development  of  the  wilderness 
into  cultivated  fields  and  prosperous  villages.  Of  the  trans- 
formation of  Dakota  before  1890,  and  the  part  of  the  sons 
of  the  North  in  it,  a  writer  says :  "]Most  of  them  came  with 
just  enough  to  get  on  Government  land  and  build  a 
shack Now  they  are  loaning  money  to  their  less 

■*^See  Nelson,  History  of  the  Scaudinaz'ia)is,  I,  246. 

^^History  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley,  281,  312.  416,  440,  511; 
History  of  Fillnwre  County,  Minnesota,  344,  346;  Northwest  Magazine, 
Oct..  1899. 

^^History   of  Houston    County,   Minnesota,   286. 
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fortunate  neighbors Every  county  has  Norwegians 

who  are  worth  from  |25,000  to  |50,000,  all  made  since  set- 
tling in  Dakota."^ ^ 

In  comparing  statistics  of  such  counties  as  Fillmore 
and  Chisago,  showing  their  growth  in  wealth  and  produc- 
tivity, as  reported  in  the  decennial  census,  two  facts  regard- 
ing the  nativity  and  parentage  of  the  population  must  be 
kept  clearly  in  mind  if  the  full  significance  of  the  work  of 
the  men  of  alien  stock  is  to  be  appreciated :  first,  that  the 
increase  of  the  foreign  born  is  largely  made  up  of  adults; 
second,  that  the  increase  of  the  native-born  is  in  reality  an 
increase  of  the  purely  Norwegian  or  Swedish  element,  the 
sons  and  daughters,  grandsons  and  granddaughters  of  for- 
eign-born parents,  for  the  census-taker,  even  in  1900,  did 
not  penetrate  beyond  the  first  degree  of  ancestry. 

The  tabulation  given  in  Appendix  II  illustrates  the 
economic  progress  of  three  Minnesota  counties  in  which  the 
Norse  factor  has  been  strong  from  the  early  days  of  their 
settlement :  Fillmore,  Chisago,  and  Otter  Tail,  one  of  the 
newer  counties  in  the  west-central  part  of  the  State.  From 
these  figures  some  conception  of  the  influence  of  the  North 
European  in  one  American  commonwealth  may  be  ob- 
tained. These  are  not  unique  cases,  but  rather  are  they 
what  might  be  called  normal  counties  of  tlieir  class, 
counties  whose  population  is  made  up  more  or  less  of  good 
native-born  settlers  from  the  older  Eastern  States. 

Several  processes  already  discussed  will  be  easily  and 
forcibly  illustrated  by  these  tables.  In  Fillmore  County, 
for  example,  the  oldest  of  the  three,  the  increase  of  the 
foreign-born  element  was  most  rapid  in  the  decade  1870- 
1880,  while  during  the  next  ten  years  there  was  a  distinct 
falling  off,  due  beyond  any  doubt  to  the  rise  in  tlie  price 
of  lands  in  that  county  and  to  the  opening  up  of  new 
counties  like  Otter  Tail  where  just  as  good  land  was  to 
be  had  at  the  minimum  rate.  This  falling  off  was  paral- 
leled in  the  same  decade  in  Chisago  County,  while  both 
the  rise  and  decline  in  the  number  of  foreign-born  Nor- 

■'^Tlie  Northzcest  Magazine,  Oct.,  1889,  p.  32. 
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wegians  going  into  Otter  Tail  County  occur  iu  tlie  two 
later  decades,  1880-1890  and  1890-1900,  when  the  Dakotas 
were  filling  up. 

The  coutiuuiiig  additions  to  the  acreage  of  farm  lauds 
and  the  steady  transformation  of  unimproved  areas  into 
improved  areas,  indicate  the  extent  to  which  the  labor  of 
alien  hands  was  enhancing  the  value  of  the  prairies  even 
down  to  1900,  and  presumably-  since  that  date.  The  figures 
for  the  increase  of  the  cash  values  of  the  farms,  including 
fences,  etc.,  but  not  improvements,  have  been  cliosen  be- 
cause the  increases  in  tlie  total  valuations  of  counties  is 
not  infre(]uently  due  to  tlie  rise  of  considerable  villages  and 
cities,  and  to  the  buildiug  of  railroads,  and  to  these  enter- 
prises in  contrast  with  the  evolution  of  agricultural  values, 
tlie  Scandinavian  is  a  comparatively  insignificant  con- 
tributor. The  extent  to  which  this  development  of  rural 
areas  may  go,  is  curiously  evidenced  in  the  names  of  the 
subdivisions  of  the  relatively  new  Otter  Tail  County.  Of 
its  sixty-two  townships  in  1900,  not  less  than  thirteen  bear 
unmistakable  Scandinavian  (Norwegian)  names — Aastad, 
Aurdal,  Norwegian  Grove,  St.  Olaf,  Tordenskjold,  Tlirond- 
hjem,  etc. 

The  jiricc  wliich  tlic  immigrant-agriculturist  was  wil- 
ling to  pay  for  his  coveted  free-hold  farm  was  not  meas- 
ured in  dollars  and  cents  alone.  In  a  very  real  way,  the 
land  was  to  become  the  property  of  the  highest  bidder,  tho 
each  one  paid  $1.25  per  acre;  the  land  was  sure  to  go  to 
him  who  would  in  the  long  run  put  the  most  of  himself 
into  the  bargain — muscle,  courage,  patience,  pride  in  his 
family,  and  the  future  of  himself  and  his  family  as  over 
against  the  present.  It  was  due  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
composite  nature  of  this  individual  investment  by  the 
man  from  Europe's  Northwest,  that  he  so  promptly  and 
intelligently  succeeded  in  acquiring  free  of  debt  his  farm 
and  home  in  the  American  Northwest.^- 

^-See  the  testimony  of  John  Anderson,  editor  of  Daily  Skandinavcn, 
before  the  Select  (Congressional)  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization, 1891.    House  Reports,  No.  3472,  51  Cong.  2  Sess..  679-683. 
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Another  reason  for  his  nearly  uniform  success  lies  in 
the  fact  that  he  was  brought  up  to  a  more  careful  and  in- 
tenf4ive  system  of  farming-  than  his  average  American 
neighbor.  Perhaps,  too,  he  works  harder  than  the  Ameri- 
can, but  hard  work,  long  and  unflinchingly  continued,  is  a 
fundamental  condition  of  the  success  of  a  farmer  whatever 
his  nationality.  From  the  Scandinavian  immigrant's  point 
of  view,  he  does  not  work  so  hard  in  the  United  States, 
in  order  to  gain  a  given  result, — ownership  of  his  own 
farm,  for  illustration, — as  he  would  have  had  to  work 
in  the  land  of  his  birth.  Personal  interviews  with  scores 
of  men  in  various  parts  of  the  Northwest  confirm  tlie 
opinion  expressed  to  ^Miss  liremer  in  Wisconsin  so  far  back 
as  1850,  when  pioneering  was  as  hard  as  at  any  time  since 
tlie  "Sloop  Folk"  landed  in  New  York:  "About  seven 
hundred  Norwegian  colonists  are  settled  in  this  neighbor- 
hood, all  upon  small  farms I  asked  many,  both  men 

and  women,  whether  they  were  contented;  whether  they 
were  better  off  here  or  in  old  Norway.  Nearly  all  of  them 
replied,  'Yes,  we  are  better  off  here ;  we  do  not  work  so 
hard,  and  it  is  easier  to  gain  a  livelihood.'  -'^^ 

In  a  discussion  of  the  competition  of  the  immigrants 
Avitli  American  laborers,  an  eminent  scholar  maintains 
tliat  the  Scandinavians  of  the  West  have  succeeded  where 
the  American  with  a  better  start  has  failed.^*  He  ques- 
tions if  tliis  success  is  a  survival  of  the  fittest,  if  it  has  not 
been  purcliased  at  the  expense  of  American  lal)or  which  is 
forced  elsewhere,  because  the  Americans  will  not  endure 
the  liard  work  and  live  on  the  coarse  fare,  through  which 
tlie  immigrants  win  their  success.^^  However  true  this 
miglit  be  as  a  generalization  about  immigrants  as  a  whole, 
it  can  hardly  be  true  of  the  Swedes  and  Norwegians,  except 
in  so  far  as  they  have  been  more  willing  than  the  native 
American  to  live  the  life  of  a  pioneer  and  to  stick  to  the 

■'■•■'Bremer,  Homes  of  the  Nezv  World,  I,  242. 
■"'^Mayo-Smith,  Emigration  and  Immigration.  146. 

•'^Ibid.,  quoting  a  letter    from    Fargo,   Dak  ita,  July  24.    1887,   to  the 
Neiv    York    Times. 
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soil.  But  this  ranuot  fairly  be  called  forcing  out  American 
labor,  or  driving  the  American  to  the  wall;  immigrant 
labor  went  in  where  there  was  no  labor  of  any  kind. 
Furthermore,  up  to  1890,  there  was  certainly  plenty  of 
laud  for  all  the  American,  or  native-born,  laborers  who 
desired  to  devote  themselves  t(t  that  sort  of  work  by  which 
the  Scandinavians  were  gaiuing  their  independence.  If 
the  agricultural  land  of  the  vast  AVest  be  looked  upon  as 
a  national  asset,  to  be  held  for  cautious  and  discriminating 
distribution  to  examined  and  approved  settlers,  then  it 
may  be  that  the  foreigner  has  occupied  land  which  might 
have  sometime  fallen  to  a  better  man. 

The  standard  of  living  among  the  Scandinavian  set- 
tlers, whether  on  the  frontier  or  in  the  towns,  has  not  been 
very  different  from  that  of  their  American  neighbors.  It 
cannot  vary  much  in  a  sod-house  on  the  prairie,  in  a  cabin 
on  a  claim,  or  in  a  log-hut  in  a  clearing,  whether  the  occu- 
pant be  of  Viking  or  Puritan  descent.^*^  The  food  was 
Indian  corn,  sometimes  ground  in  a  coffee-mill,  occasionally 
wheat,  milk,  fish,  wild  fowl,  pork,  and  common  vegetables; 
the  clothing  was  often  primitive  and  always  rough,  and  in 
the  early  days,  at  least,  "men  in  wooden  shoes  and  home- 
made woolen  jackets  were  no  uncommon  sights  at  their 
religious  meetings,  or  even  when  they  were  locked  in  holy 
matrimony  before  the  altar.'*^^  But  with  prosperity, 
Americanization,  and  the  settling  up  of  the  region  about 
them,  they  took  to  comforts  and  luxuries  just  as  soon  as 
they  could  afford  them.  During  the  autumn  of  1886  the 
writer  spent  more  than  six  weeks  in  the  family  of  a  well- 
to-do  Danish  farmer  in  central  ^linnesota,  and  made  fre- 
quent calls  at  the  homes  of  Swedish  and  American 
neighbors;  very  little  perceptible  difference  could  be 
observed  in  the  standards  of  living,  whether  judged  by 
furniture,   dress,  or  food.     In  the  gradations  up  to  the 


^^Langeland,  Nordmandene  i  Amerika,  ch.  xi ;  Stromme,  Hvorledes 
Halvor  blev  Prest, — an  excellent  picture  of  life  among  the  Norwegians 
in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota ;  Foss,  Tobias :  a  Story  of  the  Northzvest. 

^'^Scandinavia,  I,  142. 
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wealthy  families  of  the  larger  towns  and  cities,  the  same 
statement  would  be  true.  If  any  modifications  were  to  be 
made,  it  would  be  that  Scandinavians  set  a  more  bountiful 
table,  and  give  more  attention  than  the  Americans  to 
festivals  and  celebrations. 

The  men  of  Scandinavian  stock  have  by  no  means  de- 
voted themselves  exclusively  to  agriculture,  tlio  it  has 
already  been  shown  how  dominant  with  them  is  the  desire 
for  the  possession  of  land  and  the  independence  which  that 
possession  brings.  In  business — trade,  manufacturing,  and 
finance, — and  in  the  professions,  in  all  that  differentiates 
the  village  or  urban  community  from  the  rural,  they  liave, 
especially  since  1890,  played  an  active  part.  A  rising 
percentage  of  skilled  laborers  and  of  those  who  had  in  the 
Old  World  experience  with  business  affairs,  marked  the 
immigration  from  Northern  Europe  after  1880.  The 
accumulated  wealth  of  the  earlier  immigrants  sought 
investment  in  the  thriving  towns  of  the  newer  common- 
wealths of  the  Northwest.  Villages  wliich  sprang  up  along 
railroads,  became  cities  witli  the  advent  of  other  lines; 
water  power  has  developed  fast;  the  forests  were  to  be 
turned  into  lumber  and  its  further  manufactured  products. 
Tlie  Scandinavian  villages  and  wards  of  gTeat  cities  evolved 
their  own  stores,  shops,  factories,  and  banks  just  as  they 
did  their  churches,  lodges,  and  other  social  organizations, 
manned  by  men  of  ambition,  ability,  skill,  and  resource- 
fulness. 

Both  in  the  cities  like  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  Rockford, 
and  Madison,  and  in  the  more  homogeneous  villages  of  the 
solidly  Scandinavian  counties,  Norwegian  and  Swedish 
merchants  and  tradesmen,  catering  to  Americans  as  well  as 
to  persons  of  their  own  nationality,  rapidly  achieved  suc- 
cess and  fortune.  Seven  years  after  landing,  a  Swedish 
immigrant  is  reported  in  1873  to  have  built  up  in  Anoka, 
Minnesota,  the  largest  ji^ocery  establishment  in  that  sec- 
tion, doing  an  annual  business  of  1 100,000.^®  In  the  city  of 
Minneapolis  one  of  the  largest  department  stores  west  of 

^^History  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley,  228. 
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Chicago,  and  piohaltly  the  greatest  Scandinavian  business 
house  iu  the  couuiry,  is  that  of  S.  E.  Olson  &  Co.,  which 
does  a  yearly  business  of  about  |2, 000, 000,  and  in  the 
height  of  the  season  employs  more  than  700  persons.^^ 
Scattered  over  the  Xortlnvest  are  scores  of  enterprising 
Scandinavian  individuals  and  firms  engaged  in  business 
as  merchants,  grain-dealers,  contractors,  etc.,  whose  annual 
business  passes  |100,000."*' 

The  manufacturing  industries  in  which  the  Swedes  and 
Norwegians  play  the  more  active  part  are  those  closely 
related  to  agriculture  and  the  forest — the  cutting  and 
sawing  of  lumber,  the  manufacture  of  furniture,  and  the 
manufacture  of  agricultural  implements.  By  foresight 
and  shrewd  investments  in  timber  lands  in  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota,  a  certain  Norwegian  immigrant  accumulated 
nearly  a  million  dollars;  a  Swedish  immigTant  in  like 
manner  built  up  the  C.  A.  Smith  Lumber  Company  of  Min- 
neapolis, one  of  the  great  manufacturers  of  the  upper 
Mississippi  Valley,  with  works  occupying  seventy  acres, 
employing  upwards  of  800  men,  and  with  branch  lumber 
yards  situated  in  western  Minnesota  and  in  the  Dakotas.'''^ 

The  manufacture  of  furniture  is  the  chief  occupation 
of  the  Swedes  of  Rockford,  Illinois,  Avho  comprise  fully 
one-third  of  that  city's  population  of  30,000.  In  1875 
fifteen  Swedes  organized  the  Forest  City  Furniture  Com- 
pany, with  a  capital  of  $50,000;  ten  years  later,  Rockford 
was  the  second  city  in  the  country  in  the  production  of 
furniture,  and  in  1893  there  were  more  than  twenty  furni- 
ture companies  with  a  capital  varying  from  .|50,000  to 
1200,000.  Nearly  all  of  these  companies  were  organized  on 
the  co-operative  basis,  nearly  all  were  composed  of  Swedes, 
and  nearly  all  were  earning  a  clear  profit  of  20  per-cent 

^^Soderstrom,  Minneapolis  Minncn,  204;  Nelson,  History  of  the 
Scandinavians,  I,  466. 

^°Ibid.,  I,  504,  467;  II,  160,  164,  193,  229,  2^2i'  248,  261;  Soderstrom, 
Minneapolis  Minnen,  202,   203. 

^^S.  A.  Quale,  a  Norwegian  immigrant  of  1869,  and  C.  A.  Smith,  a 
Swedish  immigrant  of  1867.  The  North,  May  21,  1890;  Soderstrom, 
Minneapolis  Minnen,  191. 
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and  upwards..*'-  Other  notable  instances  of  successful 
Scandinavian  manufacturers  are  John  A.  Johnson,  whose 
AYorks  for  making  agricultural  implements  in  Madison,  Wis- 
consin, employed  about  300  men;  the  great  printing  and 
publishing  house  of  John  Anderson  &  Company'  of  Chicago, 
from  which  are  issued  the  daily  and  weekly  editions  of 
''Skandinaven,"  and  the  Swedish-American  Publishing 
Company  of  Minneapolis,  publishing  the  widely  circulated 
"Svenska  Amerikanska  Posten.'"''^ 

The  economic  progress  of  the  immigrants  from  the 
Northlands  may  well  be  gauged  by  the  number  of  public  and 
private  banking  establishment  in  tlie  Northwest  controlled 
by  them.  Surprisingly  numerous  are  the  men  who,  after 
gaining  a  competency  as  merchants,  grain-dealers  (one  of 
these  built  twenty-five  elevators  along  the  Great  Northern 
Railway),  land  speculators,  and  lumbermen,  have  turned 
to  banking  as  their  communities  developed.  The  market 
for  capital  Avas  active,  ready  to  absorb  large  or  small 
amounts ;  rates  of  interest  ran  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent. ; 
the  thrift  and  honesty  of  the  Norse  folk  were  equivalent  to 
a  bond.  Hence  small  banks  with  |25,000  and  .f50,000 
capita]  multiplied,  not  always  on  the  soundest  basis,  it 
should  be  said,  though  this  does  not  impl}'  dishonesty.  In 
Minneapolis,  between  1874  and  1900,  tlie  names  of  no  less 
than  six  Scandinavian  banks  appear,  the  largest  becoming 
the  strong  Swedish  American  National  Bank  with  a  capital 
of  |250,000.«^  Smaller  cities  like  Sioux  City  and  Boone, 
Iowa,  have  developed  similar  sound  banks  capitalized  for 
1100,000.  Not  all  Scandinavian  bankers,  however,  have 
escaped  the  temptations  of  "high  finance,"  though  the  total 
of  failures  is  comparatively  small.  One  of  the  most  no- 
torious and  shameful  examples  of  bank-wrecking  in  recent 
years  occurred  in  Cliicago  in  lOOfi,  when  Paul  O.  Stensland, 

6-Kcxding,  Rock  fords  Svcnskar,  67,  95;  The  North,  Jan.  8.  1890,  July 
12,  1893. 

•'^Nelson,  History  of  the  Scandinavians,  II,  209;  Soderstroin,  Minne- 
apolis Minnen,  181-189. 

®*S6derstrom,  Minneapolis  Minnen,  206;  Nelson,  History  of  the 
Scandinavians,  II,  164,  228. 
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for  years  the  trusted  and  liouored  aud  admired  president 
of  the  Milwaukee  Avenue  State  Bank,  the  depository  of 
hundreds  of  Avorking  men  and  small  tradesmen,  wrecked 
the  bank  through  speculations  in  real  estate,  fled  to  Africa, 
aud  was  brought  back  and  ])laced  iu  the  Joliet  prison  for  a 
term  of  fifteen  years.'"' 

As  the  regions  into  which  the  Scandinavian  immi- 
grants have  gone  so  determinedly  as  agricultural  settlers 
have  gradually  become  more  complex  in  their  economic 
structure,  these  men  and  women  have  once  more  illus- 
trated their  notable  capacity  to  adapt  themselves  to  the 
new  conditions  and  to  share  in  new  advantages.  The  sec- 
ond and  third  generation  will  probably  develop  much  the 
same  tendency  citj-ward  which  the  Americans  of  the  same 
class  show  so  markedly;  and  they  will  take  their  share  of 
the  honors  and  emoluments  of  business,  manufacturing, 
banking,  the  technical  professions,  and  the  so-called 
learned  professions. 

8^The  Chicago  papers  for  August,  September,  and  October  give  full 
details  of  the  wrecking  of  the  bank  and  the  career  of  its  president.  See 
Chicago    Tribune,  August  9  ff.,  1906. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

The  Religious  and  Intellectual  Standpoint 

The  social  results  of  the  settlement  of  a  body  of  aliens 
in  any  countrj^,  as  compared  with  the  economic,  are  far 
more  undeflnable  and  elusive,  even  when  the  settlement  is 
compact  and  homogenous,  like  that  of  the  Dutch  in  New 
York  or  the  French  in  Louisiana.  But  when  a  particular 
element,  like  the  Irish  or  the  Scandinavian,  in  a  complex 
population,  is  distributed  over  a  wide  area,  with  accessions 
running  through  three-quarters  of  a  century,  the  problem 
of  its  social  influence  and  importance  becomes  vastly  more 
diflicult.  No  study  or  observation  of  such  a  well-estab- 
lished racial  group,  outside  of  the  pureh'  statistical,  at  best 
can  reach  far  beyond  an  impression  or  an  individual  opin- 
ion; it  cannot  arrive  at  a  convincing  and  conclusive  scien- 
tific deduction.^  Looked  at  in  its  length  and  breadth,  the 
question  of  social  results  of  Scandinavian  immigration 
takes  various  forms.  Have  the  foreign-born  citizen  and  his 
immediate  descendants  adapted  themselves  rapidly  and 
vitally  to  the  best  American  customs  in  business,  politics, 
education,  and  religion?  Have  they  learned  English 
quickly?  What  lias  been  their  attitude  towards  such  ques- 
tions as  intemperance,  slavery,  and  public  honesty?  Are 
the}'  re-enforcing  the  best  standards  of  public  and  private 
morality  prevailing  in  tlie  communities  into  wliich  they 
come? 

Fundamental  to  this  discussion,  is  the  general  effect 
of  the  process  of  immigration  and  new  settlement,  upon  the 
physical  and  intellectual  state  of  the  immigrant  and  his 
offspring.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  immi- 
grants of  the  nineteenth  century,  like  those  hardy  souls  of 
the   sixteenth,    who    left    England,    Holland,    France,    or 

^Hall,  hnnngration,  ch.  viii. 

io6 
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Sweden,  were  the  more  adventurous  and  determined  men 
and  women  of  their  parishes,  and  that  the  incidents  and 
anxieties  of  settling  up  affairs  in  their  old  homes  and  of 
getting  off  for  America,  would  stir  to  quicker  thinking  the 
minds  of  even  the  slow  and  inert.  Then  came  the  influence 
of  adjustment  to  the  ways  of  a  new  and  larger  world,  with 
its  greater  distance,  its  more  rapid  communication,  its 
more  strenuous  activities,  its  new  language,  and  its  dif- 
ferent climate  and  diet;  all  these  re-enforced  the  original, 
quickened  impulse,  and  of  necessity  affected  both  subtly 
and  powerfully  the  mind  and  body  of  two  generations. 

The  change  has  in  general  been  for  the  better,  tho 
some  observers  think  they  see  a  retrogression,  especially 
in  physical  respects.  A  Norwegian  physician  who  spent 
about  nine  months  in  the  United  States  in  1892,  wrote  for 
a  Christiania  medical  journal  an  article  in  which  he  de- 
clared :  ''That  the  Norwegian  race  in  the  United  States  is 
declining  physically,  every  one,  I  think,  who  has  spent  some 
time  among  our  emigrated  countrymen  there  must  admit. 
But  the  change  is  a  slow  one."  The  causes,  as  he  saw 
them,  were  the  unwholesome  climate  of  the  Northwest,  the 
unsuitable  food  of  the  farmers,  the  cold,  damp  houses  of 
the  prairies,  and  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  liquors  and  tobacco. 
By  way  of  final  summary  of  opinions,  he  states  that  "the 
general  rule  is  that,  these  dark  sides  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding, the  social  conditions  in  America  and  its 
democratic  institutions  are  conducive  to  individual  think- 
ing thereby  contributing  to  the  development  of  individual 
talent,  great  or  small  as  that  may  be."^ 

The  views  of  Dr.  Kraft  were  more  or  less  disputed  by 
several  Norwegian  physicians  in  the  United  States,  in  The 
North  for  January  and  February,  1893.  Dr.  Harold  Graff, 
wTiting  to  the  periodical  in  which  Dr.  Kraft's  article 
originally  appeared,  says :    "With  astonishing  rapidity,  the 

-Dr.  E.  Kraft,  "The  Physical  Degeneration  of  the  Norwegian  Race 
in  North  America,"  The  North,  Jan.  3,  1893, —  translation  from  Norsk 
Magasin  for  Lcegevidenskaben ;  Ch.  Gronvald,  "The  Effects  of  the  Immi- 
gration on  the  Norwegian  Immigrants,"  appendix  to  the  Sixth  Annual 
Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Minnesota,  (1878),  II,  507-534. 
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wide  mouth  and  ungainly  nose  of  the  specific  Norwegian 
peasant  type  become  modified  and  disappear,  the  difference 
between  the  physiognomy  and  facial  expression  of  parents 

and  children  being  often  bewilderingly  great I  have 

interviewed  some  of  the  oldest  and  most  experienced 
physicians  practising  in  this  country,  and  also  other  intelli- 
gent Norwegians  who  have  travelled  among  their  country- 
men in  the  States,  without  as  yet  having  heard  any 
divergent  opinion  whatever.  All  agree  that  the  Norwegian 
race  in  every  respect  is  progressing  in  both  mind  and 
body."^  Others,  who  were  not  so  sure  of  the  physical  im- 
provement, agree  as  to  the  intellectual  quickening.  In  a 
word,  if  the  transplanting  of  the  tree  has  not  certainly 
produced  an  improved  trunk  or  foliage,  it  has  bettered  the 
quality  of  the  fruit.  The  next  logical  step  is  to  attempt  to 
estimate  the  value  of  such  fruit  in  the  American  market. 

The  two  obvious  ways  of  determining  tlie  influence  of 
a  foreign  element,  are  to  compare  it  with  some  other 
foreign-born  constituent  longer  and  better  known,  and  to 
compare  it  with  the  native  American.  The  latter  is  the 
fairer  criterion,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  and  define 
what  are  the  pureh'  American  characteristics  with  which 
comparison  is  to  be  made.  Statistics  on  social  matters  are 
so  incomplete  that  reliance  must  be  placed  upon  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  of  thoughtful,  sympathetic  observers  and 
students  of  American  life,  whether  they  be  statesmen  and 
philosophers  bred  in  the  United  States,  or  scholarly,  pene- 
trating foreigners  like  James  Bryce  and  Alexander  de 
Toqueville.^  Such  men  of  insight  agree  that  the  American 
ideal  comprises  love  of  freedom,  independence,  and  equal- 
ity; respect  for  law,  government,  education,  and  social 
morality  (including  reverence  for  the  family  and  the 
home)  ;  and  lastly  a  willingness  to  share  the  common  bur- 
den and,  if  need  be,  to  make  a  common  sacrifice  for  the 
permanent  welfare  of  the  commonwealth. 

"The  North,  Jan.  i8,  1893,  translating  the  article  mentioned. 
*Bryce,    American    Commonivealth    (3rd    ed.),    ch.    Ixxx;    Matthews, 
American  Character ^  20-34;  Roosevelt,  American  Ideals,  ch.  i,  ii. 
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III  acquiriiiji'  tiic  use  of  Eni>iisli  and  in  maintaining 
liiiili  standards  of  edncalion,  the  Scandinavians  have  an 
unimpeachable  record  which  no  other  foreign,  non-English- 
speaking;  element  can  equal.  Illiteracy  in  Norway  and 
Sweden  is  almost  unknown.  Taken  together,  these  two 
kingdoms  have  less  than  one  per-cent  of  illiteracy,  and 
among  the  recruits  in  Sweden  in  1896  only  .13%  were 
unlettered,  and  only  .63%  were  unable  to  write.''  Per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  many  hundreds  of  Scandinavians, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  has  failed  to  reveal  to  the 
writer  a  single  adult  who  was  unable  to  read  and  write. 

One  of  the  very  first  matters  to  receive  attention  in  a 
Scandinavian  settlement  in  the  United  States,  has  been 
the  establishment  of  a  school,  and,  as  speedily  as  possible, 
the  instruction  has  been  given  in  English,  partly  because 
the  school  laws  of  most  of  the  States  would  not  recognize 
a  public  school  conducted  in  a  foreign  language,  and 
partly  because  the  settlers  desired  to  have  the  children 
know  English."  For  a  year  or  two  in  some  of  the  isolated 
communities,  as  in  Arendahl,  Fillmore  County,  Minnesota, 
in  1857-8,  it  was  necessary  to  conduct  the  schools  in  Swed- 
ish or  Norwegian;  but  only  rarely  has  any  attempt  been 
made  to  continue  systematic,  regular   instruction  exclu- 

^'Statcsinait's  Year  Book,  1900,  1049;  Kiddle  &  Schem,  Dictionary  of 
Education,  452.  In  the  latter  work,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and 
Switzerland  are  marked  with  asterisks,  signifying  that  they  are  prac- 
tically without  illiteracy.  The  contrast  of  these  figures  with  the  per- 
centages of  illiteracy  of  some  other  European  countries  is  very  striking. 
In  1890  the  percentage  of  illiterates  in  Austria  was  40%,  in  Hungary,  54%, 
in  Italy,  in  1897,  among  conscripts,  37.3%  (reduced  from  56.7%  in  1871), 
and  among  those  persons  marrying,  males,  32.9%,  females,  52.13%  (re- 
duced respectively  from  57.73%  and  76.73%  in  1871).  For  Russia  the 
percentage  is  probably  about  80%,  perhaps  as  high  as  90%.  See  States- 
vian's  Year  Book,  1900,  374-375,  392,  744-745.  Statistical  returns  relating 
to  German  army  recruits  indicate  that  in  1896-7  only  about  .11%  could 
neither  read  nor  write.  Ibid.,  592.  See  also,  Hall,  Immigration,  46,  48, 
54,  61,  141. 

^History    of   Fillmore    County,    Minnesota,    346,    463, — a    Norwegian 

school  for  one  year  in  a  private  house,  then  an  English  school ;  Sparks, 

History  of  Winneshiek  County,  lozva,  16-17. 
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sivel^'  in  the  motlier-tongiie  by  the  maintenance  of  year- 
long parish  schools.  The  immigrants  have  frequently  been 
insistent,  and  properly  so,  upon  some  scheme  by  which 
they  might  be  able  to  educate  their  children  in  the  use  of 
the  mother-tongue;  but  schools  for  this  purpose  have  usu- 
ally supplemented  rather  than  supplanted  the  ordinary 
public  school."  In  a  very  few  localities,  like  the  older 
settlements  in  Goodhue  County  and  Fillmore  County, 
Minnesota,  Allamakee  County,  Iowa,  and  Dane  County, 
Wisconsin,  parish  schools  are  still  maintained  throughout 
the  year.^ 

The  church  schools  are  more  commonh^  a  sort  of 
summer  vacation  school  supported  either  by  the  persons 
whose  children  attend,  or  at  the  expense  of  the  whole  con- 
gregation ;  in  them  are  taught  the  language  of  the  parents 
and  the  preacher,  the  church  catechism,  and  something  of 
church  history ;  sometimes  especial  attention,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Danish  Grundtvigian  "high  schools,"  is  given  to 
keeping  alive  the  traditions  of  the  European  kingdom  from 
which  sprang  tlie  immigrants.  The  teacher  of  botli  the 
language  and  the  doctrines  of  religion  is  customarily  a 
student  in  some  theological  seminary  of  the  denomination 
to  which  the  congregation  belongs.  The  Lutherans  have 
kept  up  these  vacation  schools  more  consistently  than  any 
other  Scandinavian  church.  The  report  of  the  parochial 
schools  of  the  T'nited  Norwegian  Lutheran  Church  for 
1905  sliowed  that  on  the  average  almost  thirty  days  were 
devoted  to  the  church  school  in  each  of  the  750  congrega- 
tions reporting.-* 

The  clergy  are  mainly  active  in  this  mild  paternal- 
ism, upon  which  the  younger  people  not  infrequently  look 
with  disfavor,  for  to  the  second  generation  it  appears  an 
unnecessary  perpetuation  of  an    un-American    custom,  a 

"For  a  discussion  of  the  Bennett  Law  in  Wisconsin,  see  pp.  167  ff. 

^Beretning  0111  dct  sytteiide  Aarsmodc  for  den  Forcncde  iiorsk 
lutherske  Kirkc  i  Auierika.  1906, — "Parochialraporter  for  Aaret  1905." 

^"Sammendrag  af  Parochialraporter",  Beretning  oni  dct  syttciide 
Aarsuiode  for  deti  Forcncde  norsk  lutherske  Kirke  i  Amerika.  1906, 
LVI;  J.  J.  Skordalsvold,  in  Nelson,  History  of  the  Scandinavians,  I,  241. 
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scheme  for  eiiiphasizinf>-  peeuliarities  and  differences  rather 
than  a  means  of  hastening  the  process  of  amalgamation. 
Sometimes  the  younger  men  have  revolted  and  broken 
entirely  with  the  Lutheran  church,  identifying  themselves 
with  American  congregations,  or  drifting  out  on  the  wide 
sea  of  religious  indifference. 

The  loyalty  of  the  Scandinavians  to  the  public  scliool 
system  has  been  of  far-reaching  consequence  to  the  immi- 
grants themselves  as  well  as  to  American  society.  There 
is  always  a  more  or  less  strongly  marked  tendency  among 
aliens  speaking  a  foreign  language  to  congregate  in  groups 
in  the  country  or  in  certain  wards  in  large  towns  and 
cities,  and  out  of  this  tendency  springs  a  sort  of  clannish- 
ness  whicli  cannot  be  avoided  and  which  is  not  peculiar 
to  any  class,  for  the  immigrants  naturally  follow  the  lines 
of  least  resistance.  They  go  to  those  whom  they  know,  to 
those  whose  speech  they  can  understand,  to  those  from 
whose  experience  they  may  draw  large  drafts  of  suggestion 
and  help.  But  this  clannishness  with  the  Swedes,  Norwe- 
gians and  Danes,  has  been  but  a  stage  in  their  evolution 
out  of  which,  through  the  gates  of  the  English  language, 
public  schools,  naturalization,  and  increased  prosperity, 
they  have  passed  to  broader  relations.  The  filling  up  of 
the  Scandinavian  (luarters  of  great  cities  like  Chicago, 
Minneapolis,  and  St.  Paul,  may  modify  the  effect  of  their 
persistent  attachment  to  the  public  school ;  but  so  far  the 
public  school  is  the  great  foe  to  clannishness,  and  loyalty 
to  it  one  of  the  best  evidences  of  the  desire  of  these  people 
from  the  Northern  lands  to  become  Americanized.  In  the 
cities  of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  with  their  large  Scan- 
dinavian population,  there  was  not  in  1907  a  single  parish 
in  which  the  parochial  school  lasted  through  the  year,  and 
only  a  few  in  which  vacation  schools  were  maintained. 

In  higher  education  the  Scandinavians  have  allowed 
their  denominational  zeal  to  outrun  their  judgment.  They 
have  founded  numerous  seminaries  and  so-called  colleges, 
but  almost  invariably  as  a  part  of  the  necessary  equip- 
ment of  a  religious  denomination,  for  how  could  a  self- 
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respecting  sect,  no  matter  how  young  or  how  slightly  dif- 
ferentiated from  its  older  brethren,  permit  its  children  to 
attend  the  schools  of  those  whose  denominational  beliefs 
or  practices  had  become  objectionable  enough  to  warrant 
a  schism  in  the  church?  A  few  of  these  institutions,  like 
Luther  College,  at  Decorah,  Iowa,  Gustavus  Adolphus  Col- 
lege at  St.  Peter,  Minnesota,  Augustana  College  at  Rock 
Island,  Illinois,  and  Bethany  College  at  Lindsborg,  Kan- 
sas, have  maintained  an  excellent  standard  of  work  and 
exercise  a  wide  and  beneficent  influence.^''  The  great  ma- 
jority, however,  have  simply  wasted  resources  by  the  mul- 
tiplication of  ambitious,  struggling,  poorly-equipped,  so- 
called  colleges,  with  little  or  no  endowment,  and  often 
dependent  upon  the  congregations  of  the  denomination 
wliich  gave  them  birth. ^^ 

One  of  the  results  of  the  excessive  splitting-up  of  the 
Scandinavian  churches  is  that  the  energies  which  ought  to 
be  concentrated  are  frittered  away  on  unnecessary  schools. 
A  separate  denominational  school  and  a  family  paper  seem 
to  be  indispensable  parts  of  the  machinery  of  every  newly 
organized  sect,  no  matter  how  young  or  how  small  or  how 
poor  it  may  be.^^  The  number  of  these  institutions  contin- 
ually varies  witli  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  denominations 
trying  to  support  them.  In  1893,  Mr.  J.  J.  Skordalsvold, 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  put  the  number 
of  Scandinavian  colleges,  schools,  and  seminaries  in  the 
United  States  at  thirty-six,  with  an  attendance  of  about 
five  thousand. ^^'  Sixteen  of  these,  with  an  attendance  of 
twenty-five  hundred,  one-half  of  the  total,  were  located  in 
Minnesota.  By  1900  the  sixteen  had  grown  to  twenty 
schools,  having  property  Avorth  |500,000,  one  hundred  and 

^"See  catalogs  of  these  institutions. 

^^Several  of  the  Norwegian  and  Swedish  weekly  papers  supported 
by  the  different  denominations  publish  regularly  lists  of  donors  to  par- 
ticular schools,  stating  the  amount  of  money,  or  the  nature  of  the  articles 
given,  enumerating  the  books,  quantities  of  fuel,  clothing,  etc. 

^-Bille,  History  of  the  Danes  in  America,  20-24, — an  excellent  account 
of  some  of  these  attempts. 
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sixt}-  teachers,  and  throe  thousand  stndents.^^  In  that 
state,  however,  and  in  others  like  North  Dakota,  these 
schools  are  likely  to  follow  the  same  course  as  many  of 
the  schools  of  other  i)ioneering  Protestant  denominations, 
and  become  little  more  than  preparatory  schools  on  the 
one  hand,  or  theological  seminaries  on  the  other,  leaving 
to  the  State  university  tlu^  maintenance  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  every  tield  save  arts  and  theology.  Even  as  sec- 
ondary schools,  not  many  of  them  will  be  likely  to  survive 
the  third  generation  of  the  original  immigrants,  unless 
they  are  much  better  endoAved  than  any  one  of  them  is  at 
the  present  time.^^  The  Red  Wing  Seminary  (Hauge 
Synod)  of  Red  Wing,  Minnesota,  founded  in  1878,  is  essen- 
tially an  ordinary  private  secondary  school  with  a  theo- 
logical course  attached,  and  three-fourths  of  its  work  is 
conducted  in  English, ^'^  Bethany  College  at  Lindsborg, 
Kansas,  one  of  the  three  prosperous  Swedisli  colleges,  and 
perhaps  the  most  ambitious,  is  substantially  an  English- 
speaking  college,  with  nine  departments  of  instruction, 
and  in  1912  a  registration  of  919.  Only  in  the  classes  in 
Swedish  language  and  literature  is  the  instruction  given 
in  Swedish,  tho  "Swedish  is  required  of  all  students  pre- 
paring to  enter  the  ministerial  work  of  our  Swedish  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Church. "^'^^  Luther  College,  the  Norwe- 
gian institution  at  Decorah,  Iowa,  has  followed  along  the 
same  course  only  not  quite  so  far.  Several  years  ago  the 
proportion  between  English  and  Norwegian  as  media  of 
instruction  was  slightly   in  favor  of  the  English  in  the 

^*Nelson,  Scandinavians  in  the  United  States  (2nd  ed.),  317  ff. 

''■^The  World  Almanac  and  Encyclopedia,  1914,  S99-609. 

Instructors      Students       Prod.  Fds.  Income 

Augsburg  Seminary  8  173  40,000  20,000 

Augustana  College  31  629  414,356        101,923 

Bethany  College  (Kan.) 44  893  55,777  93, 166 

Gustavus   Adolphus   College 2^  348  7S,ooo  35,328 

Luther   College  16  213  272,408  37,000 

St.  Olaf  College  2,2  550  250,000  74,000 

^^Interview  with  Professor  G.  O.  Brohough,  August,  1906.     See  Nel- 
son, Scandinavians  in  the  United  States,  I,  179-180. 

^^'Catalogue  of  Bethany  College,  31st  Academic  Year  (1912),  54. 
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collegje  classes;  in  the  classes  in  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment, in  the  literary  societies,  and  in  the  conversation  of 
the  students,  English  was  decidedly  predominant.^"  The 
practice  of  this,  the  oldest,  and  in  some  respects  the  sound- 
est and  most  influential,  of  the  Scandinavian  colleges,  is 
sure  to  be  adopted  by  the  lesser  schools  which  survive  their 
adolescence. 

From  a  religious  standpoint,  the  most  noteworthy 
characteristic  of  Scandinavians  wherever  found,  is  their 
intense  Protestantism.  Everywhere  and  always  they  are 
uncompromising  enemies  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
and  there  are  barely  enough  Catholics  among  them  in 
Europe  and  in  the  United  States  to  prove  that  it  is  possible 
to  convert  one  of  them  to  that  faith.  In  fact,  their  dislike 
of  Catholicism  is  an  instinct  coming  down  from  Reforma- 
tion times  rather  than  a  matter  of  experience  or  close-at- 
hand  observation;  but  so  strong  is  this  feeling  that  it 
colors,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  their  relations  in 
politics  and  society  in  the  United  States.  Their  distrust 
of  the  Irish  is  at  bottom  more  a  religious  than  a  racial 
instinct,  even  when  it  takes  an  active  form.  While  this 
dislike  and  suspicion  are  still  real  and  large,  it  has  un- 
doubtedly been  reduced  by  the  breaking-up  of  the  old  rigid 
lines  of  Lutheranism,  which  has  taken  place  in  tlie  last  two 
decades  in  the  United  States. 

Each  of  the  three  peninsular  kingdoms  of  Northern 
Europe  has  an  established  Lutheran  church,  administered 
by  bishops,  which  holds  still  the  great  majority  of  the 
people.  Toleration  has  been  generally  practiced  for  a 
half  century,  the  sole  exception  being  the  ban  against 
Jesuits  in  Norway. ^^  Of  all  the  Protestant  churches,  none 
is  more  rigidly  orthodox  than  the  Lutheran,  none  is  more 
unwilling  to  admit  changes  in  its  traditional  creed ;  only 
a  few  years  ago,  the  Norwegian  Sj'nod  in  America  re-af- 
firmed its  belief  in  the  literal   inspiration  of  the  Bible. 

^^A.    Estrem,    "A    Norwegian-American    College,"    Midland   Monthly, 
I,  605-611. 

^^The  Statesiiiaiis  Year  Book,  1900,  491,  1048,  1062. 
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Yet  in  spite  of  tliis  conservatism,  the  Lutherans  settled  in 
the  United  States  have  invariably  rejected  the  episcopal 
form  of  government,  and  have  organized  ux)on  a  more  or 
less  democratic  basis.  No  matter  how  loyal  they  were  to 
the  Establisliment  in  tlie  Old  World,  a  bishop  has  not 
appeared  to  be  necessary  to  their  happiness  or  salvation 
in  the  New.  The  Lutheran  Church  proper  has  kept  within 
its  folds  a  much  larger  percentage  of  Swedes  than  of  Nor- 
wegians in  the  Ignited  States,  the  characteristic  independ- 
ence of  the  latter  leading  many  of  them  even  farther  than 
mere  separation  from  the  mother-church.  The  persistence 
of  the  centrifugal  force  of  dissent  shows  itself  again  and 
again  in  tlie  violent  polemics  and  divisions  which  have 
marked  the  course  of  Norwegian  churcli  history  in  Amer- 
ica. ^^  AYhile  this  divisiveness  may  in  some  degree  be  due 
to  the  fashion  set  by  the  early  settlers  of  whom  many  were 
dissenters,  probably  the  deeper  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the 
general  freedom  from  religious  restriction  and  prescription 
which  characterizes  the  wliole  United  States  and  especially 
the  West. 

Even  the  more  extreme  sects,  in  regard  to  belief  and 
practice,  have  been  recruited  from  among  the  Scandina- 
vians both  before  and  since  their  coming  to  this  country. 
The  ^Mormons  were  early  at  work  as  missionaries  in  North- 
ern Europe  and,  as  has  been  stated  above,  won  many 
converts,  particularly  in  Denmark,  from  wliose  immigra- 
tion L'tah  mainly  profited.  In  1900  Utah  had  a  total 
foreign-born  population  of  53,777,  of  whom  9132  were 
Danes;  7025,  Swedes;  and  2128,  Norwegians.  The  real 
result  of  the  missionary  work,  how^ever,  is  better  seen  in 
the  figures  for  persons  having  both  parents  born  in  a 
specified  country  and  residing  in  Utah  in  1900 :  Danes, 
18,963;  Swedes,  12,047;  Norwegians,  3,466;  total,  34,476.2o 

^^Gjerset,  "The  United  Norwegian  Lutheran  Church"  in  Nelson, 
History  of  the  Scandinavians,  I,  229-242. 

-^Twelfth  Census,  1900,  Population,  Pt.  I,  Tables  22,  and  39;  H.  H. 
Bancroft,  Utah,  441,  431 ;  Montgomery,  The  Work  Among  the  Scandi- 
navians, 8.  Mr.  Montgomery,  the  superintendent  of  Minnesota  for  the 
American  Home  Missionary   Society    (1886),  laments  the   fact  that  very 
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The  American  cliurelies  and  missionary  societies  wel*e 
not  unmindful  of  the  needs  of  the  Scandinarians  scattered 
over  the  Middle  West  in  the  early  days  of  its  development, 
and  in  zealous  and  effective  fasliion  gave  them  aid.  The 
work  of  the  Hedstrom  brothers  in  New  York  and  in  the 
West,  already  described,  reflects  credit  on  the  Methodist 
Church.  Once  at  least,  help  came  to  them  from  an  unex- 
pected source:  Jenny  Lind,  the  "Swedish  Nightingale," 
devoted  to  charity  the  proceeds  of  a  concert  in  New  York, 
in  November,  1850,  and  among  the  items  of  the  distribution 
of  the  total  of  |5073.20  by  a  committee,  is  "To  the  Belief 
of  the  Poor  Swedes  and  Norwegians  in  the  city  of  New 
York  per  the  Kev.  ^fr.  Hedstrom,  |273.20.  To  the  distri- 
bution of  Swedish  liibles  and  Testaments,  in  New  York.''^^ 
Besides  the  Bethel  Ship  in  New  York  Harbor  (1845),  tliis 
same  church  established  a  Scandinavian  mission  in  the 
Rock  River  Conference,  in  Illinois,  in  1840,  and  two  others 
in  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  in  1850.  Three  years  later  the 
report  showed  two  Swedish  missions  with  four  missiona- 
ries, and  two  Norwegian  missions  with  four  missionaries.^- 

The  American  Lutheran  churches  undertook  to  aid 
their  co-religionists,  and  in  1850  the  Pittsburg  Synod  and 
the  Joint  Synod  of  Ohio  eacli  sent  one  of  its  ministers  into 
the  Northwest,  but  the  epidemic  of  cholera  caused  them 
to  hurry  back  to  their  former  homes.^"^  The  real  support 
of  some  of  the  immigrant  Lutheran  missionaries  came 
from  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society  ( Congrega- 
tional).   One  of  the  men  thus  assisted  was  Paul  Anderson 

large  numbers  of  the  Scandinavians  "have  become  converts  to  Mormon- 
ism,  and  have  'gathered'  to  Utah,"  and  adds  further:  "I  have  hefare  me 
the  official  statistics  of  the  Mormon  church  (not  easily  obtained)  giving 
a  report  of  their  missionary  work  in  Scandinavia  for  each  year  from 
1851  to  1881.  They  report  that  their  converts  in  these  lands  during  these 
thirty-one  years  reached  the  enormous  total  of  132,766  persons,  and  that  of 
these  21,000  emigrated  to  Utah."  From  a  beginning  of  four  elders  of  the 
Mormon  cluirch  at  work  in  Denmark.  Sweden,  and  Norway  in  1850,  the 
force  increased  to  sixty-one  missionaries  at  work  in  1881. 

-^Rosenberg,  Jenny  Lind  in  America,  79. 

--Simpson,  Cyclopedia  of  Methodism,  785. 

-'■^The  North,  Aug.  30,  1893,  quoting  from  The  Workman. 
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(Norland)  who  came  from  Norway  in  1843,  and  received 
a  part  of  his  education  in  the  new  Congregational  college 
at  Beloit.  He  was  chosen  pastor  of  the  first  Norwegian 
Lutheran  riiurcli  in  Chicago  in  1848,  and  journeyed  to 
Albany,  New  York,  to  be  ordained  by  a  Lutheran  minister, 
but  he  nevertheless  served  under  a  commission  from  the 
Congregational  Society,  and  made  reports  to  it  for  several 
years.^^ 

In  a  similar  manner  this  Society  supported  for  several 
years  the  missionary  labors  of  Lars  Paul  Esbjorn,  a  gradu- 
ate of  Upsala  University,  who  was  ordained  a  Lutheran 
clergyman  when  he  emigTated  in  1849,  and  likewise  the 
labors  of  T.  N.  Hasselquist.  Esbjorn  was  appointed  a 
missionary  of  the  Society  in  December,  1849,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Central  Association  of  Congregational 
Ministers  of  Illinois,  to  whom  he  presented  his  credentials 
and  by  whom  he  was  examined  and  received  into  the 
Association.^^  He  was  re-appointed  year  by  year,  making 
reports  from  1851  to  1854. -'^  Hasselquist  makes  acknowl- 
edgment of  his  obligations  to  the  Society  in  a  letter  of 
July,  1853,  saying  that  he  rejoices  "in  connection  with 
your  in  the  highest  sense  benevolent  Society,  without 
which  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  me  to  do  for  my 
scattered  countrymen  what  I  have  done I  give 

-^Jensson,  American  Lutheran  Biographies,  25  ff ;  The  Home  Mission- 
ary, XXII,  263,  264;  XXIII,  119.  In  Anderson's  report  for  1850  is  an 
account  of  a  visit  to  Dane  County,  Wisconsin,  where  'one  of  the  Formal- 
ists,' after  five  3'ears  of  labor  had  failed  to  bring  much  enlightenment. 
"There  are  some  four  thousand  or  more  Norwegians  in  one  settlement, 
about  three-quarters  of  whom  are  members  of  this  man's  church,  and  the 
rest  are  sheep  without  a  shepherd.  They  had  had  preaching  there  for  the 
last  five  years,  but  such  gross  immorality  I  had  never  witnessed  be- 
fore. .  .  .  We  have  no  reasonable  ground  to  hope  that  a  single  individual 
of  those  three  thousand  souls  is  converted  to  God;  for  all  are  intemperate 
and  profane.  ...  Of  all  I  saw  (and  I  saw  a  great  many)  two  out  of 
three  were  intoxicated,  or  had  been  drinking  so  that  it  was  offensive  to 
come  within  the  sphere  poisoned  by  their  breath ;  and  of  every  two  I 
heard  talking  together  one  or  both  profaned  their  Maker." 

-^The  Home  Missionary,  XXIII,  250,  263. 

^^Ibid.,  XXIV,  238;  XXIV,  287. 
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Imiuble  tlianks  to  tlie  Home  ^Missionary  Association  whicli 
out  of  Christian  benevolence  helps  to  build  up  the  Kingdom 
of  Christ  among  scattered  Swedes  who  are  almost  all  very 
poor,  but  still  love  the  word  of  God."-'  In  1852  the  Society 
appointed  the  Rev.  Ole  Anderson  [Andrewson?]  to  the 
charge  of  the  Scandinavian  church  in  Eacine,  Wisconsin, 
and  two  years  later  he  reports  to  the  Society  from  La  Salle 
County,  Illinois.-^ 

Since  the  Civil  War  and  the  great  increase  in  the 
numbers  of  immigrants,  the  home  missionary  efforts  of  the 
Methodists,  Congregationalists,  and  Baptists  have  been 
carried  on  with  persistence,  if  not  always  with  perfect 
wisdom.  In  1911  the  Methodists  had  five  Swedish  Con- 
ferences with  222  churches,  a  membership  of  about  18,000, 
and  property  valued  at  upwards  of  |2,000,000,  and  two 
Norwegian-Danish  Conferences,  with  119  churches,  6,300 
members,  and  property  worth  |400,000.-^  The  cost  of  this 
work  to  the  Methodist  Missionary  Society  is  not  far  from 
150,000  per  year.^^  The  Baptists  began  their  proselyting 
work  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  have  prosecuted  it  stead- 
ily in  the  Northwest  since  the  establishment  of  the  first 
Swedish  Baptist  church  in  Rock  Island,  Illinois,  in  1852. 
In  1912  the  church  reports  showed  18  Swedish  confer- 
ences, 374  churches,  28,000  members,  and  current  income  of 
about  1350,000,  and  also  eleven  Norwegian-Danish  confer- 
ences, 94  churches,  5,900  members,  and  current  income  of 
165,500.^^  The  Congregationalists  have  pushed  their  de- 
ncmiinational  interests  in  like  manner,  and  in  1913  had 
about  one  hundred  churches,  with  rather  more  than  six 

-''The  Home  Missionary,  XXVI,  73. 

^-^Ibid.,   XXV,  77;   XXVI,   268. 

-^Liljegren,  "Historical  Review  of  Scandinavian  Methodist  in  the 
United  States,"  in  Nelson,  History  of  the  Scandinavians,  I,  208;  The 
Methodist  Year  Book,  1912,  42-45. 

^"Nelson,  History  of  the  Scandinavians,  I,  337;  The  Methodist  Year 
Book,  1912,  90-92. 

s^Newman,  A  Century  of  Baptist  Achievement,  126;  Nelson  (and 
Peterson),  History  of  the  Scandinavians,  I,  202;  Annual  of  the  Northern 
Baptist  Convention,  1913,  189. 
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thousand  mcinbers."-  JJosidcs  those  churches  regularly 
connected  with  tlie  ( 'onoregational  organization,  there  are 
about  one  hundred  congregations  of  the  Swedish  Mission 
Union,  and  the  group  of  independent  congregations  whose 
faith  and  practice  are  closely  allied  with  those  of  the 
Congregationalists."^  The  Unitarian  church  has  endeav- 
ored to  organiz(»  congregations,  spending  |25,000  on  one 
church  in  ^Iiuneai)()lis  in  sixteen  years.'^^  A  few  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  parishes  also  exist  among  the  Swedes, 
chiefly  in  the  large  cities.^"^ 

The  three  denominations  first  mentioned  have  for 
many  years  maintained,  in  their  respective  western  theo- 
logical seminaries,  departments  or  professorships  for  the 
education  of  young  men  for  ministerial  service  among  the 
immigrants  from  the  Northlands.  At  the  Chicago  Theo- 
logical Seminary  (Congregationalist)  the  Dano-Norwegian 
department  was  organized  in  1884,  with  one  professor  and 
two  students ;  in  the  following  year  a  Swedish  department 
was  added,  the  professor  being  chosen  from  the  Swedish 
Free  Mission  Church.  In  1906  these  two  departments  had 
each  two  professors  and  respectively  thirteen  and  twenty- 
seven  students,  and  published  a  religious  paper.  Evangel- 
isten.^^'  Besides  the  Garrett  Biblical  Institute  (Methodist), 
Northwestern  University  has  two  similar  departments, 
with  thirty-one  students  in  the  Swedish,  and  sixteen  in  the 
Norwegian-Danish  section.^"  In  the  Divinity  School  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  (Baptist),  the  same  departments 
appeared  up  to  1912;  in  1897  there  were  twenty-two  stu- 
dents in  the  Dano-Norwegian  Department,  and  thirty-five 

^-Congregational  Year  Book,  1914.  Cf.  Nelson,  Scandinavians  in  the 
United  States,  I,  346;  Montgomery,  Work  among  the  Scandinavians  (1888), 
and  a  "Wind  from  the  Holy  Spirit"  in  Norway  and  Szveden,  7-8,  109-112. 

s^Soderstrom,    Minneapolis   Minnen,   231-236. 

^'^Cosmopolitan,  Oct.,  1890;  Nelson,  Scandinavians  in  the  United 
States,  I,  227)   Soderstrom,  Minneapolis  Minnen,  249-250. 

^^Soderstrom,   Minneapolis  Minnen,   237-241. 

^^Year  book  of  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  1906;  Montgomery, 
The  Work  Among  the  Scandinavians  (1888),  9-12,  22. 

^''Catalogue   of  the  Northwestern   University,  1913-1914,  379-380,  478. 
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iu  the  Swedish;  for  1905,  the  corresponding  figures  were 
twenty-four  students,  with  one  professor  and  two  instruct- 
ors, and  thirty-four  students,  with  two  pr(jfessors  and  one 
instructor.     Both  departments  were  dropped  after  1913.^^ 

So  far  as  the  movements  represented  b^^  these  mission- 
ary endeavors  and  by  the  organization  of  schools  help  to 
furnish  church  privileges  to  those  beyond  tlie  reach  of 
other  Protestant  churches — since  the  Catholics  are  out  of 
the  question — they  are  admirable,  accomplishing  much 
good.  But  when  they  cease  to  be  efforts  to  extend  relig- 
ious opportunities,  when  they  are  mainh'  devoted  to 
swinging  men  and  women  already  Christian  from  one 
denomination  to  another,  they  simply  add  one  more  factor 
to  the  inexcusable  competition  which  too  often  character- 
izes the  home  missionary  activity,  even  when  it  does  not 
degenerate  into  a  mere  scramble  for  denominational  ad- 
vantage. The  results  in  very  mau}^  cases  have  been  sadly 
disproportionate  to  the  expenditures.^^ 

Not  all  the  forces,  however,  have  been  centrifugal; 
the  divided  body  of  Lutherans  has  attempted,  with  varying 
success,  to  effect  permanent  union.  Since  1890  the  centri- 
petal reaction  has  been  strong,  gaining  impetus  from  the 
highly  significant  efforts  of  the  branches  of  the  Norwegian 
Lutherans  in  a  synod  held  in  that  year  in  Minneapolis,  to 
create  a  single  organization.  The  United  Norwegian 
Lutheran  Church,  formed  June  13,  1890,  was  made  up  of 
the  Norwegian  Augustana  Synod,  the  Norwegian-Danish 
Conference,  and  the  Anti-Missourian  Brotherhood,  thus 
becoming  the  strongest  of  all  the  American  Norwegian 
churches,  numbering  1,122  congregations,  about  120,000 
members,  and  having  property  valued  at  more  than  $1,500,- 
000.^''  But  old  antagonisms  and  animosities,  generated  in 
the  bitterness  of  religious  controversy,  were    not    easily 

^^Anmial  Register  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  1904-5;  1912-1913,  311. 

^^Nelson  (and  Slordalsvold),  "Historical  Review  of  the  Scandinavian 
Churches   in   Minnesota,"   History   of   the   Scandinavians,    I.   335-349. 

*^Ibid.,  I,  236flf. ;  Jacobs,  History  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
in  the  United  States,  513;  Minneapolis  Tribune,  June  14,   1890. 
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overcome,  and  disputes  soon  arose  to  disturb  the  life  of 
the  United  Chnreli.  The  chief  of  these  rehited  to  the  con- 
trol of  certain  educational  institutions,  especially  Augs- 
burg- Seiiiinarv  (theoloiiical )  in  ]Minneay)olis.  So  acute 
was  tlie  factional  (luarrel  that  it  was  taken  into  the  courts 
in  1893,  and  continued  on  until  1898,  when  the  "Augsburg 
strife"  was  settled  out  of  coin-t  by  mutual  agreement. 
Meantime  the  Augsburg  party  had  withdrawn  from  the 
United  Church,  taking  some  40,000  members,  keeping  the 
Seminary,  worth  ab(mt  .|()0,000,  but  giving  up  to  the 
United  Church  the  endowment  fund  of  about  |40,000.^^  In 
spite  of  facetious,  secessions,  and  the  expulsion  of  twelve 
congregations,  the  United  Church  as  a  whole  prospered. 
Its  annual  rey^ort  for  1905  gave  the  following  statistics: 
congregations,  more  or  less  closely  affiliated,  1,325;  minis- 
ters and  professors,  453 ;  communicants,  2G7,000 ;  propert}^ 
$715,000.^-  While  the  United  Church  was  the  largest, 
there  were  no  fewer  than  four  other  branches  of  Norwegian 
Lutherans  in  1914.^^ 

In  contrast  with  tlie  Norwegians,  the  Swedes  have 
manifested  a  commendable  unity  in  keeping  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  them  by  the  fathers,  the  chief  exception  being 
the  Swedisli  Evangelical  ^Mission  Covenant,  which  can 
scarcely  be  called  Lutheran.  The  great  Swedish  Lutheran 
Augustana  Synod,  one  of  the  constituent  members  of  the 
General  Council  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in 
America,  stood  staunchly  united  in  the  midst  of  many 
changes  in  other  branches  of  the  church.  Under  the  broad 
name  of  the  Scandinavian  Evangelical  Lutheran  Augus- 
tana Synod  of  North  America,  which  comprised  both  Nor- 
wegians and  Swedes  down  to  1870,  it  grew  rapidly,  setting 
its  face  sternly  against  the  New"  Lutheranism  which  sought 
to  modify  the  old  rigidity  of  doctrine  and  practice.     In 


*^Kelson.  History  of  the  Scandinavians,  I,  217-224,  263;  U.  S.  Eleventh 
Census,  1890,  Churches,  452. 

^-Beretning  om  det  syttende  Aarsmode  for  den  Forenede  norsk 
lutherskc  Kirkc  i  Amerika,  140  and  LVI. 

^HVorld  Almanac  and  Encyclopedia,  1914,  538-539. 
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1894  the  word  Scandinavian  was  dropped.^ ^  By  1899  the 
Synod  represented  900  congregations,  200,000  members, 
and  a  material  estate  of  |4,200,000.^-^ 

The  break-up  of  the  Lutheran  church  is  not  wholly  to 
be  regretted  when  viewed  in  relation  to  the  process  of 
Americanization,  for  the  church  has  usually  been  a  strong- 
hold of  traditionalism  and  conservatism.  Perhaps,  too,  the 
vigorous  religious  and  ecclesiastical  disputes,  wasteful  of 
energy  and  of  money  as  they  sometimes  seem,  have  contrib- 
uted to  a  wholesome  and  pervasive  intellectual  activity 
not  altogether  unlike  the  results  of  the  Puritan  disputa- 
tions. So  careful  a  student  of  Northwestern  immigrants 
as  Mr.  O.  N.  Nelson  is  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the 
contentions  of  the  Lutherans  may  have  benefited  the 
church.  "Close  observation  has  convinced  us  that  if  there 
had  been  peace  instead  of  war,  the  Norwegian  Lutherans 
in  the  State  (Minnesota)  would  have  numbered  several 
thousand  less  than  they  do.  It  may  not  seem  pious  to  say 
so,  but  many  a  worldly-minded  Viking  has  become  so 
interested  in  the  fight  that  he  lias  joined  the  faction  with 
Avhich  he  sympathized  in  order  to  assist  in  beating  the 
opposing  party."^*'' 

The  cliurch  services  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  are 
still  conducted  in  the  mother-tongue.  In  the  L'nited  Nor- 
wegian Lutheran  Church,  in  1905,  for  example,  the  services 
in  Norwegian  numbered  30,407  as  against  1,542  in  Eng- 
lish, and  out  of  1,300  congregations  reporting,  no  more 
than  six  held  services  in  English  only,  including  two  large 
congregations  in  Chicago  and  Milwaukee.^'  Five  other 
congregations  conducted  more  services  in  Englisli  than  in 
Norwegian;  in  ten  localities  the  numbers  were  equal;  and 
in  twenty-two,  they  wore  about  equal,  making  a  total  of 

^■^Nelson,  History  of  the  Scandinavians,  I,  219. 

*^'Ibid.,  I,  217;  Carroll,  The  Religious  Forces  of  the  United  States 
(rev.  ed.)    190. 

^•^Nelson,  History  of  the  Scandinavians,  I,  339. 

^''Beretning  am  det  syttende  Aarsnwde  for  den  Forenede  norsk 
lutherskc  Kirke  i  Amerika,  1906,  XLIV. 
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forty-three  iu  which  English  figured  prominently.^^  The 
Hon.  N.  P.  Haugen,  speaking  on  Norway  Day  at  the 
World's  Cohinibian  Exposition,  in  Chicago,  commented  on 
the  fact  that  a  i.utheran  church  had  just  been  dedicated, 
in  which  English  alone  would  be  used,  and  said  signifi- 
cantly :  ^'Twenty  years  ago  our  theologians  would  not 
have  entertained  such  a  proposition.''^-*  Now  the  younger 
Lutlieran  preachers  are  expected  to  be  able  to  preach  both 
in  their  mother-tongue  and  in  English. 

The  conduct  of  services  in  non-English  languages  will 
and  should  continue  so  long  as  there  is  a  considerable  body 
of  men  and  women  who  emigrated  too  late  to  learn  the  new 
language  well  enough  to  stand  that  final  linguistic  test, 
the  power  to  worship  genuinely  and  satisfyingly  iu  the 
adopted  speech.  This  means  that  the  churches  will  use  the 
foreign  speech  until  the  generation  of  the  foreign-born 
ceases  to  be  predominant,  and  in  the  cities,  perhaps  while 
the  second  generation  is  in  the  majority;  but  children  who 
receive  their  education  in  the  public  schools  or  other  Eng- 
lish speaking  schools,  will  require  that  their  religious 
instruction  and  their  devotional  exercises  be  conducted  in 
English. 

The  children  and  grandchildren  of  the  immigrants, 
except  in  certain  large  and  compact  settlements,  chiefly  in 
the  cities,  prefer  English,  and  commonly  use  that  language 
in  conversation  and  in  correspondence  with  each  other. 
In  the  Swedish  and  Norwegian  wards  of  such  cities  as 
Chicago,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  and  Rockford,  and  in  a 
county  like  Goodhue  in  Minnesota,  where  tlie  presence  of 
large  numbers  of  the  foreign-born  makes  the  use  of  the 
foreign  tongue  imperative  in  the  homes,  streets,  markets, 
and  places  of  business,  and  where  the  news  is  read  in  a 
Scandinavian  daily  or  weekly,  the  tendency  to  keep  to  the 
speech  of  their  ancestors  is  strong.  The  preacher  and  the 
politician  alike  understand  this,  and  the  literature, 
speeches,  and  even  the  music,  in  the  campaigns  for  per- 

*»Ibid.,  II-LV. 

*^Daily  Skandinaven,  May  24,  1893. 
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sonal  and  civic  righteousness  are  presented  in  no  unknown 
tongue,  as  the  theological  seminaries  and  Scandinavian 
departments  in  other  institutions,  and  the  Swedish  and 
Norwegian  political  orators  in  critical  years,  bear  abun- 
dant witness. 

Co-ordinate  with  the  school  and  the  church,  as  a  social 
force  to  be  estimated,  is  the  press.  Newspapers  and  peri- 
odicals of  various  sorts  in  foreign  languages  inevitably 
follow  the  settlement  of  any  considerable  number  of  aliens 
in  a  given  community,  for  people  of  education  and  ambition 
will  look  in  a  familiar  medium  for  their  news  and  gossip, 
their  instruction  in  commerce  and  politics,  as  well  as  their 
teaching  in  religion.  So  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  no  less  than  the  Germans,  Italians,  and 
Greeks  on  the  Atlantic,  have  their  dailies  and  their  maga- 
zines. Since  the  three  Norse  peoples,  practically  without 
illiteracy  and  with  active  and  ambitious  minds,  have  set- 
tled in  a  large  number  of  moderate-sized  communities, 
frequently  isolated  from  each  other,  and  since  their  differ- 
ences of  opinion  in  matters  religious  and  ecclesiastical  are 
often  positive  and  aggressive,  the  number  of  their  publica- 
tions of  all  kinds  since  the  middle  of  the  last  century  is 
curiously  large,  and  quite  as  remarkable  for  their  migra- 
tory and  short-lived  character. 

The  newspapers  usually  serve  as  the  chief  means  of 
keeping  informed  concerning  the  general  news  of  the  Euro- 
pean home-lands,  as  well  as  of  the  United  States.  Nearly 
all  the  larger  pai)ers  publish  regular  European  corre- 
spondence, summaries  of  events,  letters,  and  clippings, 
under  such  headings  as  "Sverige,"  "Fra  Norge,"  etc.^*^ 

The  newspapers  and  magazines  render  another  service 
by  the  publication,  on  the  instalment  plan,  either  as  a  part 
of  the  regular  columns  or  as  inserted  sheets,  of  standard 
works  of  the  great  Scandinavian  WTiters  or  of  translations 
of  the  masterpieces  of  English  and  American  authors. 
Since  these  novels,  essays,  and  histories  are  so  printed  that 
they  may  be  folded  up  and  form  a  pamphlet  for  preserva- 

^^Gamla  och  Nya  Hcmlandet,  Apr.  8,  1903. 
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tiou,  the  periodical  serves  both  ;is  newspaper  and  library. 
''It  was  the  Swedish-Ainerieau  press  whieh  caused  the 
Swedish  literature,  as  it  is  in  America,  to  spring  up."'^ 

The  dailies  of  (.'hicago,  Minneapolis,  and  Duluth,  in 
particular,  ])ublish  every  week  scores  of  couiniuuications 
fi'oni  subscribers  in  all  parts  of  the  Nortliwest,  in  a  de- 
partment devoted  to  neighborhood  news  or  gossip.  The 
old  settler  writes  his  reminiscences,  sometimes  a  brief  let- 
ter called  out  l)y  some  event,  sometimes  at  great  length, 
like  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Ottesen's  "Contribution  to  the  History 
of  our  Settlements  and  Congregations,"  which  ran  through 
eleven  numbers  of  the  Aveekly  paper  Amerika,  from  April 
to  September  of  1894,  and  gave  very  minute  details  of 
immigrant  families  uuto  the  third  and  fourth  generation, 
as  they  had  passed  under  the  kindly  eye  of  the  patriarchal 
old  pastor  in  his  service  of  fort}'  years  among  them.^- 
Great  numbers  of  these  communications  relate  to  the  con- 
ditions and  prospects  of  local  settlements  as  viewed  from 
the  settler's  standpoint — crop  conditions,  market  prices, 
wages,  opportunities  for  labor,  nature  and  prices  of  near- 
by land,  scliools,  religion.  As  a  revelation  of  the  real  mind 
of  a  community  or  of  an  element  of  the  population,  show- 
ing the  inducements  and  motives  operating  upon  the 
immigrant,  and  his  response,  they  are  exceedingly  valuable, 
and  in  some  important  respects  almost  unique. 

The  editors  and  business  agents  of  the  larger  and 
more  enterprising  Scandinavian  papers  very  early  began 
making  journeys  about  the  country,  especially  into  the 
newer  parts,  in  the  interests  of  their  papers;  incidentally 
they  were  spying  out  the  land  for  themselves,  but  indi- 
rectly they  were  furnishing  first-hand  observations  of 
frontier  conditions  to  the  hundreds  who  were  moved  to  re- 
invest themselves  and  their  small  accumulations.  One  of 
these  "circuit  riders"  was  Johan  Schroder,  editor  of 
Fwdrclandct  or/  Emif/rfniten,  founded  at  La  Crosse,  in 
1864,  who  published  a  little  book  of  information  for  immi- 

^^Gamla  och  A'va  Heiulandet,  April  8,   1903  (translated). 
'^-"Bidrag  til  vore  Settlementers  og  Menigheders  Historic." 
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grants  in  1867,  after  one  of  his  extensive  journeys  among 
the  settlements.^'^  Three  years  later  he  made  a  trip  into 
Minnesota  as  far  as  Otter  Tail  County — "En  Snartur  i 
Nordvesten"" — and  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  possi- 
bilities of  that  fertile  section,  to  which  many  men  of  his 
nationality  were  already-  looking,  as  the  Newtown  folk  in 
Massachusetts  Bay  looked  in  1636  toward  the  Connecticut 
country,  with  a  ''strong  bent  of  their  spirits  to  move 
thither.'-  Such  words  as  these  were  as  seed  sown  in  good 
soil:  "So  far  as  I  have  journeyed  about  in  the  prairie 
counties  of  Minnesota  and  Iowa,  I  have  not  yet  met  with 
any  county  which  in  multiplicity  of  natural  resources  can 
come  up  with  Otter  Tail.  Immigration  this  year  is  very 
strong.  Both  newcomers  direct  from  Norway,  and  older 
farmers  from  Iowa,  Wisconsin  and  Southern  Minnesota 
take  their  various  wa^s  thither."-^^  The  "America  fever" 
of  the  Old  World  was  now  the  "West  fever,"  and  again 
more  of  the  "West  fever."^^  These  articles  were  not  mere 
generalizations,  but  often,  as  in  those  just  quoted  from, 
they  gave  the  exact  and  practical  information  the  reader 
would  desire — break-up  of  the  prairie  would  cost  |25  or 
|30  for  five  acres  on  which  to  grow  wheat  and  potatoes, 
cash  to  be  had  by  working  on  the  nearby  railroad  at  |2.50 
per  day,  salt  to  be  had  at  five  cents  per  pound,  butter  could 
be  sold  for  ten  cents  per  pound,  fish  and  game  were  abun- 
dant,— also  mosquitoes  I^*'' 

The  first  of  a  long  line  of  Swedish,  Norwegian,  and 
Danish  periodicals  in  the  west,  was  a  little  paper  called 
Nordlyset  (Northern  Light),  which  began  publication  in 
the  Norwegian  colony  in  Racine  county,  Wisconsin,  in 
1847,  witli  James  D.  Reymert  as  editor.     It  was  a  small 

•'•"This  valuable  little  boDk  bore  the  title  Skandinavernc  i  de  Foreiicde 
Stater  og  Canada,  uicd  Indberetninger  og  Oplysninger  fra  200  Skandi- 
iiaviskc  Settleinentcr.  En  Ledetraad  for  Emigranten  fra  det  gamle  Land 
og  for  Nybyggeren  in  Amerika. 

•''^Translated  from  Fccderelandet  og  Emigranten,  July  21,   1870. 

•''•''Schroder,  Skandinavernc  i  de  Forenede  Stater  og  Canada  (1867).  53. 

'■^Ibid.,  53;  also  a  two-and-a-half-column  article  "Vink  til  Nysettlere  i 
Minnesota,"  in  Fcrdrelandct  og  Emigranten.  June  29,  187 1. 
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four-page  sheet  whieli  at  the  start  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  Free  Soil  party.  In  1850  it  changed  hands,  and  was 
re-christened  Demokraten;  tho  its  subscription  list  in- 
creased to  three  hundred,  the  venture  ])roved  a  failure.^" 

After  1850  the  number  of  fc5candinavian  newspapers 
and  religious  periodicals  multiplied  rapidly.  Langeland, 
himself  an  editor  and  publisher  of  the  time,  mentions  five 
of  these  publications  on  the  ^S'orwegian  side  alone  in  the 
decade  following  1850.^'*  Slcundinaven,  whose  foundation 
marks  an  era  in  the  Scandinavian  press,  dates  back  to  this 
period.  From  its  small  beginnings  has  grown  a  great 
metropolitan  daily,  with  a  circulation  of  20,000,  besides  its 
semi-weekly  and  weekly  editions  which  have  a  circulation 
all  over  the  Northwest  of  nearly  50,000.^^  In  the  ten  years 
after  1870,  a  second  expansion  in  the  number  of  publica- 
tions took  place,  tho  the  fifteen  Scandinavian  papers  given 
in  the  list  published  in  the  standard  newspaper  directory 
for  1870,  make  an  almost  insignificant  showing  by  the  side 
of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  more  printed  in  America 
in  German,*^-' 

The  Swedish  press  in  the  United  States  began  some- 
wiiat  later  than  the  Norwegian,  but  it  manifesto  a  stabil- 
ity and  steadiness  of  progress  which  the  latter  too  often 
lacked.  Hemlandet  was  founded  in  1855  as  an  organ  of 
Swedish  Lutheranism,  but  in  1870  it  was  a  political  as 
well  as  a  religious  journal,  with  4,000  subscribers  to  the 

■■'Langeland.  Nordiiiwndene  i  Amerika,  94-107.  Langeland  succeeded 
Reymert  as  editor  of  Nordlyset.  A  few  copies  of  Nordlyset,  Dento- 
kratcii.  Emigrantcn,  and  some  fifteen  other  early  Norwegian  papers  were 
found  some  years  ago  in  the  hands  of  an  old  Norwegian,  Christopher 
Hanson  of  St.  Ansgar,  Iowa.  By  him  they  were  turned  over  to  Rasmus 
B.  Anderson,  then  editor  of  Amerika.  Anicrika,  Jan.  4,  1899.  Anderson 
sold  the  collection  for  $100  to  the  United  Church  in  whose  Seminary 
Library  it  now  rests.  "Raport  fra  Komiteen  til  Indsamling  af  historiske 
Documenter,"  Bcretning  om  det  syttende  Aarsmode  for  den  Forenede 
iiorsk  luthcrke  Kirke  i  Amerika    (1906),   126-128. 

•■^Langeland,  Xordniceudene  i  Amerika,  96-112. 

■"'^"Den  skandinaviske  tidnings-pressens  barndom  i  Amerika,"  Hem- 
landet,  Feb.  25,  March  4,  1913;  Hansen  and  Wist,  "Den  Norsk-Amerikanske 
Presse".     N orsk-Amerikanernes  Festskrift,  1914,  9-203. 

^^oRowell,  American  Newspaper  Directory,  1870,  948. 
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weekly  edition,  and  2,000  to  the  monthly, — "the  largest 
circulation  of  any  Swedish  political  newspaper  in  this 
country.""^ 

The  high-water  mark  in  the  number  of  these  publica- 
tions in  the  Northern  tongues  seems  to  have  been  in  1892 
or  1893,  when  Rowell  mentions  146,  of  which  Minnesota 
is  credited  with  33,  Illinois  witli  30,  Iowa  with  13,  and 
Wisconsin  with  10,  a  total  for  these  four  States  of  86,  with 
a  reported  total  of  140,000  subscribers,  out  of  550,000 
subscribers  for  all  the  Scandinavian  papers  in  the  country. 
By  1901,  the  number  of  papers  had  fallen  off — many  sus- 
pended in  the  hard  times  after  1893''- — but  the  number  of 
subscribers  increased  for  the  whole  country  to  more  than 
800,000,  and  for  the  four  States  just  enumerated,  to  more 
than  650,000.'^" 

The  politics  and  religion  of  the  papers  reflected  the 
variegated  opinions  of  different  parties  and  sects,  and  of 
men  who  would  found  new  parties  and  denominations,  but 
Lutheranism  and  Republicanism  have  been  from  the  start 
the  dominating  influences.  A  liistorian  of  Lutheranism 
named  16  Swedish  Evangelical  Lutheran  periodicals  in 
existence  in  the  United  States  in  1896.'^^  About  the  same 
time  a  Democratic  paper  remarks  grudgingly  and  sourly : 
"It  is  worthy  of  note  tliat  of  the  fifty  or  sixty  Norwegian 
papers  in  the  United  States,  including  two  dailies,  all  are 
Republican  tho  at  rare  intervals  some  may  bolt  individual 
nominations.  Generally,  however,  they  are  amazingly 
steadfast  to  party — moss-backed  and  hide-bound,  in  fact.'"*^ 

The  strong  hold  which  this  press  exercises  upon  its 
subscribers  is  excellently  illustrated  in  the  large  sums  of 

61/feirf.,  633. 

^-The  North,  Aug.  9,  1893,  reports  six  weeklies  "suspended  within  the 
past  few  weeks." 

^•^Rowell,  American  Newspaper  Directory  for  years  named;  Hem- 
landet,  Mar.  4,  1903 :  "De  svenska  tidningarne  i  Amerika  har  nu  sam- 
menlagt  en  prenumerantsiffra  som  uppgar  till  400,000." 

^*Lenker,  Lutherans  in  all  Lands,  771. 

^■'Madison  Democrat,  Oct.  6,  1898. 
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ni()iu\v  rais(Ml  from  time  to  time  tlirou<;li  its  agency  in 
behalf  of  siitferer.s  from  tire  and  famine  in  the  North  Euro- 
pean peninsulas.  By  editorials  and  special  correspond- 
ence, by  subscriptions  and  the  publications  of  lists  of  con- 
tributors, by  stimulating  concerts  for  raising  relief 
moneys,  these  journals  have  pursued  the  shrewd,  enter- 
prising, and,  at  the  same  time,  benevolent  schemes  of  ad- 
vertising, followed  by  their  American  contemporaries.  In 
1893  Skandinaven  received  and  remitted  to  Norway  for 
the  relief  of  sufferers  from  a  landslide  in  Thelemark  more 
than  |2,700.'""'  When  a  great  tire  nearly  destroyed  the  city 
of  Aalesund,  that  journal  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1904 
gathered  and  sent  to  Norway  |19,000,  mostly  in  sums 
ranging  from  |.25  to  |2.00;  at  the  same  time  Decorah 
Po.stcii  remitted  more  than  .f  12,000  for  the  same  purpose.^' 
The  great  famine  in  northern  Sweden  and  Finland  in 
1902-3  gave  rise  to  a  similar  collection  of  money ;  the  editor 
of  the  ^ven.skd  Amfrikan.'^ka  Posten,  the  powerful  Swedish 
newspaper  of  Minneapolis,  headed  the  list  for  his  paper, 
and  at  the  end  of  several  months  the  contributions  through 
this  one  journal  reached  the  total  of  approximately  |18,- 
000.*'^  Of  course  not  all  the  money  so  liberally  poured  out 
to  aid  the  unfortunate  by  the  Baltic  or  the  North  Sea,  was 
transmitted  through  the  agents  of  the  newspapers,  but  it 
is  true  that  almost  the  sole  inspiration  for  the  gifts  came 
more  or  less  directly  from  the  Scandinavian  press.  Prob- 
ably out  of  1175,000  sent  from  the  United  States  to  the 
famine  sufferers  in  1903, — and  America's  quota  was  about 
one-half  of  the  total  handled  by  the  Swedish  central  com- 
mittee in  Stockholm — the  newspapers  were  instrumental 
in  raising  fifty  per-cent.^'^ 

'^^Skaudiiiaz'en,  May  3,  May  31,  1893. 

^^Ihid.,  Jan.  27-April  30,  1904;  Dannevirke.  March  30,  1904. 
^^Svenska  A»ierikanska  Posten.  Feb.  17,  June  30,  1903. 
^^Heiiilandet.    Feb.    25     (quoting    from    Nya    Dagligt    Allehanda    of 
Stockholm  for  Feb.  7).  July   15,  Aug.    19,  1903. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Social  Relations  and  Characteristics 

While  the  normal  uuit  in  Scandinavian  immigration 
is  the  family,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  immigrants 
has  consisted  of  young,  unmarried  men  and  women.  Not 
infrequently  the  young  man  left  behind  him  a  sweetheart 
who  followed  a  little  later  when  a  solid  foundation  was  laid 
for  the  prospective  family;  or  perchance,  if  sufficiently 
prosperous,  he  went  back  at  some  Christmastide  to  marry 
her  and  bring  her  to  America.  In  any  case,  the  farm  meant 
a  home,  and  the  marriage  back  of  it  was  generally  between 
two  of  the  same  nationality'.  Still,  intermarriages  between 
Scandinavians  and  persons  of  American  or  of  other  alien 
stock,  are  not  infrequent,  tho  the  number  and  signifi- 
cance of  such  marriages  is  more  a  matter  of  personal 
opinion  and  estimate  than  of  exact  statistics,  since  the 
latter  are  lacking.  The  opinions  expressed  in  this  chapter 
are  based  upon  tlie  inconclusive  figures  of  the  census 
reports,  upon  a  study  of  a  large  number  of  brief 
biographies,  and  upon  a  considerable  acquaintance  with 
conditions  in  the  Northwest.  The  biographies,  it  should 
be  noted,  are  almost  exclusively  of  men  of  Scandinavian 
birth,  whose  intermarriage  with  American  women  is  less 
common  than  that  of  American  men  with  Scandinavian 
women.  ^ 

Before  the  flood  tide  of  immigration  in  the  period 
beginning  about  1880  brought  to  America  so  many  young, 
unmarried  women,  intermarriages  were  more  infrequent 
than  in  the  later  time.  Hence  the  discussion  of  the  matter 
in  the  Census  Report  of  1880  would  not  necessarily  hold 
true  for  the  subsequent  period:     "There   is  but  one  im- 

^Bremer,  Homes  of  the  New  World,  II,  222,  227,  236;  Nelson,  His- 
tory of  the  Scandinavians,  I,  372,  380,  384,  404,  423,  429,  438,  504,  530. 
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poi'tant  elenu'iit  (other  than  tlie  Irish)  which  manifests 
an  equally  sti'onu'  in<lis])()sition  to  intonnarriase,  viz.,  the 
Scandinavian.  This  clciuent  appears  in  an  iiii])oi'tant 
degree  in  but  few  of  the  States  and  Territories  embraced 
in  the  following  tables,  but  in  these  the  effects  of  inter- 
marriage are  slight,  Tiius  in  \Visconsin,  while  there  are 
42,728  persons  born  on  our  soil  JiaAdng  botli  Scandinavian 
father  and  Scandinavian  mother,  there  are  but  2,083  ])er- 
sons  having  n  Scandinavian  father  and  an  American 
mother.  In  Dakota,  the  respective  numbers  are  10,071 
and  418;  in  Minnesota  (;9,192  and  1,900.  ...  It  will  be 
noted  tliat  in  some  of  the  States  and  Territories  where  the 
Scandinavians  are  few  and  where  it  is  notorious  that  they 
are  thoroly  mingled  with  the  general  population,  the  pro- 
portion of  intermarriages  is  not  a  low  one.''^  The  figures 
for  the  children  of  such  mixed  marriages  given  in  the 
reports  of  the  Twelfth  Census  certainly  reveal  a  decided 
increase  in  the  number,  especially  when  the  necessary 
allowance  is  made  for  the  decreasing  birthrate  naturally 
incident  to  the  development  of  urban  communities  and  to 
filling  up  (if  States,  which  took  place  between  1880  and 
1900.= 

In  these  two  decades,  large  numbers  of  young  un- 
married AvouKMi.  moved  by  the  same  economic  motives  as 
the  young  men,  came  to  the  United  States  and  took  ser- 
vice among  the  Americans  as  domestic  servants.  The  de- 
mand for  capable  and  well-trained  servants  far  exceeded, 
and  still  exceeds,  the  visible  supply,  and  the  wages  which 
seemed  high  to  the  American  housewife  seemed  trebly  high 
to  the  girl  Avho  received  in  cash  w^ages  in  the  old  home 
only  |20  or  |30  per  year.^  In  the  new  service  the  girls 
must  perforce  learn  English  rapidly  or  fail,  so  they  learned 
the  language  and  also  the  ways  of  the  American  house- 
hold.    In  return  they  gave  an  honest,  good-tempered,  and 

-U.  S.  Tenth  Census,  iSSo,  I,  676. 

^U.  S.  Twelfth  Census  Reports,  1900,  I,  Population,  Pt.  i,  CXCIII, 
and  Tables  43.  46.  56. 

*U.  S.  Consular  Reports  (1887)  No.  76,  148;  Young,  Labor  in  Europe 
and  America.  681. 
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trustworthy  if  sometimes  clumsy  service.  If  they  were 
not  always  evidently  grateful  for  the  instruction  and 
patience  of  the  mistress  of  the  household,  if  frequently 
tliey  married  soon  after  they  were  trained  into  efficient 
and  satisfactory  servants,  they  should  not  be  condemned 
wholesale  I  While  the  marriages  of  these  strong,  healthy, 
intelligent,  domestically  capable  young  women  with  non- 
Scandinavian  young  men  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes 
constitute  the  larger  proportion  of  intermarriages,  the 
intermarriage  of  the  American-born  Scandinavian  girls, 
trained  in  the  public  schools  and  colleges,  with  American 
men  is  also  frequent,  and  no  reservation  as  to  the  mixture 
of  social  classes  needs  to  be  made. 

Large  families  have  been  a  promient  characteristic  of 
the  liome  life  of  the  Northmen  in  America's  Northwest. 
Race  suicide  should  not  be  charged  against  the  Scandina- 
vians either  in  their  new  homes  or  in  their  old,  for  in 
spite  of  the  steady  drain  which  emigration  has  made  upon 
the  population  of  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark  for  fifty 
years,  each  country  in  each  decade  has  shown  an  increase 
of  population,  due  solely  to  natural  increase.'  In  America 
this  natural  fecundity  was  re-enforced  by  the  conditions 
under  which  settlement  was  made,  for  large  families  are 
cliaracteristic  of  the  early  years  of  a  developing  agricul- 
tural frontier.  So  when  the  Scandinavians  entered  the 
newly-opened  regions  of  the  Great  West  and  found  land 
and  food  abundant,  both  immediately  and  prospectively, 
they  felt  no  necessity  for  enforcing  prudential  or  other 
checks  upon  the  increase  of  population.  Putting  the  case 
more  ])ositively,  circumstances  put  a  premium  upon  fami- 
lies with  numerous  children;  tl»e  farmer  welcomed  addi- 
tions to  his  circle  of  boys  and  girls  who  would  grow  up 
into  helpers  u])on  the  exi)anding  cultivated  acreage  of  the 
farm,  and  later  take  up  land  near  the  original  homestead, 
buttressing  it  with  prosperous  allied  homes.  Families  of 
ten  and  twelve  were  common,  while  others  reached  sixteen, 

'^Special  Reports,  Bureau  of  the  Census.  "Supplementary  Analysis  and 
Derivative  Tables"  (1906).  32-33. 
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oijihtpen,  and  even  twenty-four.®  In  his  remarkably  de- 
tailed reminiscences  of  Norwegian  settlers  in  Wisconsin 
and  the  further  Northwest,  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Ottesen  refers 
to  families  of  his  friends  and  acquaintances,  sometimes  in 
exact  tigures,  as  seven,  ten,  or  fourteen  children,  and 
sometimes  in  such  general  phrases  as  "many  children,"  or 
"several  cliildren,"  making  use  of  these  phrases  no  less 
than  seventeen  times  in  three  columns  of  a  single  article." 

An  examination  of  several  thousand  biographical 
sketches  of  Danes,  Norwegians,  and  Swedes  who  have  at- 
tained some  degree  of  success  in  the  American  West,  the 
very  class  which  would  first  begin  to  limit  the  size  of  the 
family,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  average  number 
of  children  per  family  among  them  is  between  four  and 
five.  In  other  words  the  average  is  nearly  double  that  of 
the  United  States  taken  as  a  whole. ^ 

Closely  connected  with  this  immigration  of  so  many 
young,  unmarried  girls  of  the  servant  class,  is  the  question 
of  sex  morality  and  illegitimacy.  The  statistics  relating 
to  this  question  are  particularly  unsatisfactory  so  far  as 
the  United  States  is  concerned,  even  for  a  land  where  the 
scientific  statistician  is  a  recent  product,  and  where  the 
collection  of  social  statistics,  left  mainly  to  the  States  and 
to  local  authorities,  is  very  loosely  carried  on.  The  mo- 
tives for  concealment  and  for  prevarication  are  obvious, 
and  the  records  of  municipal  courts,  even  if  closely  in- 
spected, would  not  give  much  more  than  a  scant  minimum 
of  information  applicable  to  an  estimate  of  the  Scandina- 
vian element  in  the  population. 

^Sparks,  History  of  Winneshiek  County,  loiva,  no;  History  of  Fill- 
more County   (Minnesota),  377  ff.,  434  ff. 

^J.  O.  Ottesen,  "Bidrag  til  vore  Settlementers  og  Menigheders  His- 
toric," Auierika,  April-September,   1894,  especially  July  4. 

^These  biographies  are  numerous  in  the  many  county  histories  which 
appeared  between  1880  and  1890  as  the  work  of  a  syndicate  of  publishers ; 
they  are  also  the  staple  of  the  latter  half  of  such  works  as  Johnson  and 
Peterson,  Svenskarne  i  Illinois,  and  Nelson,  History  of  the  Seandinavians, 
I,  and  II.  All  the  Scandinavian  newspapers  print  many  similar  sketches, 
biographical,  autobiographical,  and  obituary. 
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To  judge  from  the  figures  given  for  certain  cities  in 
Norway  and  Sweden,  it  would  be  natural  to  expect  a  much 
higher  percentage  of  illegitimate  births  among  the  immi- 
grants from  those  countries  than  among  persons  of  Ameri- 
can ancestry.  The  United  States  Consul  at  Stockholm 
reported  for  1884  for  the  whole  of  Sweden  that  10.2%  of 
all  births  were  illegitimate;  for  the  city  of  Stockholm 
alone,  29.3%.^  Twelve  years  later  the  figure  for  the 
whole  kingdom  was  11%.^*^  For  Norway,  the  figure  for 
the  kingdom  was  7.2%  for  1896;  in  the  city  of  Christiania, 
15.4 %o  of  the  5,349  births  in  1895  were  illegitimate.^^ 

Such  statistics  are  certainly  ominous,  whatever  the 
allowance  which  should  be  made  for  peculiar  social  condi- 
tions in  Europe,  whicli  make  the  begetting  of  children 
after  betrothal  and  before  actual  wedlock  a  less  heinous 
offence  against  good  order  and  morality  than  in  America. 
But  over  against  these  startling  figures  stands  the  fact 
that  it  does  not  seem  to  be  harder  to  maintain  order  and 
decency  in  cities  like  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  or  in  the 
Scandinavian  wards  of  Chicago,  tlian  it  is  in  Detroit  or 
Boston,  or  in  the  other  alien  quarters  of  Chicago  itself. 
Nor  does  an  inspection  of  the  court  and  police  records  of 
cities  of  the  Northwest  for  crimes  and  offences  against 
decency,  or  against  women,  give  cause  for  any  special 
alarm  for  the  future  morality  of  the  Scandinavians  of 
that  section. 

For  a  safe  and  conclusive  estimate  of  the  contribu- 
tions made  by  the  Scandinavian  element  to  the  delinquent 
and  defective  classes  of  society,  no  very  complete  or  satis- 
factory data  are  at  present  to  be  had.  A  detailed  study 
of  the  statistics  of  these  classes  in  Wisconsin  and  Minne- 
sota warrants  the  judgment  that  the  immigrants  from 
Northern  Europe,  and  their  immediate  descendants,  have 

^U.  S.  Consular  Reports  {1887),  No.  76,  151;  Young,  Labor  in  Eu- 
rope, 689.  C.  C.  Andrews,  U.  S.  Minister  to  Sweden,  1873,  states :  "The 
proportion  of  illegitimate  births,  including  the  whole  kingdom  was  5.85%, 
but  including  only  cities,  the  proportion  of  illegitimates  was  14.32%." 

^^Statesman's    Year   Book,   JQOO,    1048. 

11/fciU,  1062;  Folkebladef,  Feb.  5,  1896. 
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a  much  smaller  percentage  of  paupers  and  criminals  and 
a  much  larger  percentage  of  insane,  than  do  either  the 
Germans  or  the  Irish,  the  two  other  alien  elements  which 
approach  the  Scandinavians  in  importance  in  those 
States.^-  But  these  statistics  are  at  best  unconvincing, 
because  they  are  acknowledgedly  incomplete,  and  because 
in  them  little  attempt  is  made  to  distinguish  between  the 
chiklren  of  American  descent  and  those  born  of  immigrant 
parents  in  America. 

The   experts   working   out  the   interpretation  of  the 
results  of  the  Twelfth  Census  (1900)  have  made  distinct 
progress  towards  a  fair  comparative  judgment  in  matters 
relating  to  social  classes  and  conditions.    John  Koren,  for 
example,  the  son  of  the  veteran  Norwegian  Lutheran  pas- 
tor, the  Rev.  V.  Koren,  and  an  investigator  and  writer  of 
unusual  weight,  points  out  that  the  insane  in  hospitals 
are  at  least  ten  years  of  age,  while  there  are  few  children 
under  fifteen  among  the  immigrants  as  compared  with  the 
number  under  that  age  among  the  native  whites,  and  he 
accordingly    concludes    that    ''Of    the  whites  at  least    10 
years  of  age  in  the  general  population  of  the  United  States 
in  1900,  80.5%  were  native  and  19.5%  were  foreign-born; 
while  of  the  white  insane  of  known  nativity  enumerated 
in  hospitals  on  December  31,  1903,  65.7%  were  native  and 
34,3%  were  foreign-born.    Relatively,  therefore,  the  insane 
are  more  numerous  among  the  foreign  born  whites  than 
among  the  native."^^    How  much  more  convincing  is  such 
a  cautious  and  careful  estimate  than  the  sweeping  generali- 
zations of  another  recent  writer :     "Roughly  speaking,  the 
foreigners  furnish  more  than  twice  as  many  criminals,  two 
and  one-third  times  as  many  insane,  and  three  times  as 
many  paupers  as  the  native  element.''" 

^-A  discussion  of  these  statistics  for  1885-1890  is  given  in  The  Forum, 
XIV,  103.  The  reports  of  the  superintendents  of  some  of  the  institu- 
tions give  more  or  less  of  the  history  of  each  case.  See  Nelson,  History 
of  the  Scandinavians,  II,  1-23. 

^^Special  Reports,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1904,  "Insane  and  Feeble- 
minded in  Hospitals  and  Institutions,"  20. 

^*Hall,  Immigration,  166. 
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The  statistics  for  the  insane  in  hospitals  at  the  end 
of  1903  and  of  tliose  admitted  during  1904,  as  given  by 
Mr.  Koren,  show  a  strikingly  high  percentage  of  insane 
persons  of  foreign  parentage  in  Wisconsin,  ^linnesota, 
North  Dakota,  and  Iowa.  No  other  State  comes  within 
ten  per-cent  of  the  ratio  of  the  first  three.  Of  those  enu- 
merated in  December,  1903,  56%  in  Wisconsin,  48%  in 
Minnesota,  52%  in  North  Dakota,  and  34%  in  Iowa,  were 
of  foreign  parentage;  the  percentages  of  the  admissions 
for  1904  were  53%  in  Wisconsin,  55%  in  Minnesota,  and 
33%  in  lowa.^"^  In  all  these  States  the  Scandinavian  ele- 
ment has  been  numerous  for  at  least  two  generations. 
Figures  gatliered  for  this  study  for  the  period  between 
1885  and  1895,  before  the  children  of  the  Scandinavian 
immigrants  reached  in  very  considerable  numbers  what 
might  be  termed  the  age  for  acquiring  insanity,  gave  simi- 
larly significant  conclusions.  Of  the  inmates  of  the  state 
hospitals  for  the  insane  in  ^linnesota,  the  foreign-born 
Scandinavians  were  28%  in  1886  and  30.7%  in  1890;  of 
the  admissions  to  the  state  hospital  at  St.  Peter  in  1890, 
35%  were  Norse.  Of  the  total  admissions  for  the  State  in 
1900,  23%  were  Scandinavians,  while  in  the  Fergus  Falls 
liospital,  located  in  the  heart  of  a  more  recently  settled 
Scandinavian  area,  40%  were  of  that  nationality;  Wiscon- 
sin reports  show  like  percentages.^*^  All  of  these  statistics 
warrant  the  general  conclusion  that  of  all  the  foreign- 
born,  the  Scandinavians  are  the  most  prone  to  insanity.^" 

'^''Special  Reports.  Bureau  of  tlie  Census,  "Insane  and  Feebleminded," 

21. 

^^Minnesota  Executive  Documents,  igoo — statistics  for  the  insane  for 
1890,  1896,  and  1900;  The  North,  Dec.  18,  1889;  Wisconsin  State  Board  of 
Control  [biennial],     1890  to  1902. 

^'Special  Reports,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1904,  "Insane,  etc.,  in  Hos- 
pitals," 21.  Nelson,  History  of  the  Scandinavians,  II,  ch.  i,  makes  a  con- 
scientious, but  rather  lame,  attempt  at  analyzing  available  statistics  of 
insanity,  and  gives  his  conclusions  for  two  periods,  1881-2  and  1890-4: 
ratio  of  insane  in  total  population,  1:2718  and  1:1719;  in  American-born, 
1:4120  and  1:3009;  in  foreign-born  1:1480  and  1:1144;  in  Irish,  i  :io6i 
and  1:769;  in  German,  1:1461  and  1:1439,  in  Scandinamian,  1:1588  and 
1:819. 
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If  one  seeks  for  adequate  reasons  for  this  unusual 
tendency  to  insanity,  be  Avill  not  find  ready  satisfaction. 
Undoubtedly  the  difference  of  environment  and  the  severer 
strain  upon  muscle  and  nerve  imposed  by  American  indus- 
trial conditions,  by  whicli  the  machinery  of  the  individual 
must  run  at  a  higher  and  unwonted  speed,  will  account 
for  part  of  tlie  phenomena,  but  these  causes  operate  alike 
U])on  all  classes  of  immigrants.  The  change  from  the 
mountains  of  Norway,  or  from  the  rugged  sea-coast  of  the 
great  Northern  peninsula,  to  the  rolling  prairies  and  the 
vast  silent  ])lains  of  the  interior  of  the  United  States,  has 
also  its  depressing  effect.  The  very  flatness  of  the  land, 
its  extremes  of  temperature,  the  fierce  tornadoes  of  wind, 
the  bewildering,  imprisoning  storms  of  snow,  with  no 
friendly  mountain  or  forest  to  offer  a  body  of  protection 
or  a  face  of  comfort,  and  the  isolation  of  the  life  of  the 
frontier  farmer  and  his  family,  together  with  the  severity 
of  their  labor — all  these  are  causes  operating  with  peculiar 
force  in  the  case  of  the  Norwegian  and  Swedish  immi- 
grants. Dr.  Gronvald,  writing  in  1887,  stated  his  convic- 
tion that  the  women  of  these  classes,  especially  the  Nor- 
wegians, were  predisposed  to  nervous  disorders  and  insan- 
ity by  early  and  frequent  child-bearing,  and  from  early 
rising  from  child-bed.^^ 

Since  the  Norse  immigrants  have  rarely  if  ever  been 
charged  with  illiteracy,  dependency,  pauperism  or  mendi- 
cancy, the  remaining  social  test,  usually  considered  co- 
ordinate with  that  for  insanity,  is  the  proportion  of  crim- 
inals contributed  to  the  total  of  delinquents.^^  Earlier 
computations  must  undergo  the  same  severe  correction  as 
do  the  estimates  regarding  the  insane.    By  1885  there  were 

i^Gronvald,  "The  Effects  of  the  Immigration  on  the  Norwegian  Immi- 
grants," Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Minne- 
sota, 520. 

i^For  an  interesting  background  for  this  discussion,  see  Grellet, 
Memoirs,  I,  324.  He  wrote  in  1818  of  a  parish  named  Stavanger,  having 
a  population  of  some  7,000:  "We  visited  their  prison  and  their  schools; 
the  former  kept  by  an  old  woman.  She  had  but  one  prisoner  in  it,  and  had 
so  much  confidence  in  him  that  the  door  of  his  cell  was  kept  open  " 
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in  the  Northwest  large  communities  made  up  of  the  older 
Norwegian  and  Swedish  settlers  and  their  descendants, 
and  other  communities  comprising  great  numbers  of  re- 
cently arrived  immigrants.  According  to  the  State  census 
of  1885  in  Minnesota,  the  Scandinavians  formed  16.5%  of 
the  population,  and  the  Germans,  11.5%.  The  reports  of 
the  wardens  of  the  State's  prisons  for  1886  show  8,7%  of 
the  prisoners  to  be  Scandinavian,  and  7.4%  German.  The 
population  of  the  State  during  the  next  five  years  grew 
rapidly;  the  Scandinavian  element  increased  faster  than 
the  German  and  nearly  twice  as  fast  as  the  native  Ameri- 
can. Yet  in  1890  the  percentage  of  the  prisoners  who 
could  be  identified  as  Scandinavian  was  only  1.1%  P 

In  Wisconsin,  where  the  increase  of  population  in  the 
last  ten  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  in  the  native- 
born  of  Scandinavian  parentage,  rather  than  in  the  num- 
ber of  immigrants,  the  reports  of  the  Waupun  State 
Prison  may  be  supplemented  by  those  of  the  State  Indus- 
trial School,  the  reformatory  for  first  offenders  between 
the  ages  of  fifteen  and  thirty.  In  1900,  the  foreign-born 
Scandinavian  population  of  Wisconsin  was  5%  of  the 
total,  and  the  Scandinavian  population  of  foreign-born 
parentage  was  10%  of  the  total. -^  Of  the  prisoners  re- 
ceived at  Waupun,  the  Scandinavians  were:  1891,  4.1%; 
1898,  4.4% ;  1900,  3.7%.  Of  boys  and  young  men  received 
at  the  Industrial  School,  those  of  Scandinavian  parentage 
were :    1890-1892,  7%  ;  1896-1898,  6.5%  ;  1900-1902,  6.6%.22 

In  the  matter  of  petty  offences  which  are  usually  tried 
in  the  police  courts,  particularly  cases  arising  out  of 
intemperance,  the  records  of  convictions  in  Minneapolis, 
St.  Paul,  and  Chicago,  together  with  the  statistics  of  city 

^^Minnesota  Executive  Documents,  biennial  reports  of  State  Prisons 
for  the  years  mentioned. 

2i{7.  5".  Twelfth  Census,  I,  Population,  Pt.  I,  Tables  25,  38,  40. 

^^Reports  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Control  for  the  years 
mentioned. 
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prisons  and  workhouses,  indicate  that  the  Northmen  are 
clearly  the  chief  offenders.-^ 

^^Minnesota  Executive  Documents,  Reports  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Corrections,  especially  for  1884,  1890,  1896;  The  North, 
Dec.  18,  1889.  Nelson,  History  of  the  Scandinavians,  II,  ch.  i,  tabulates 
his  estimates  of  criminality  as  he  does  those  of  insanity;  for  the  years  1880- 
1882  and  1892-1894: 

Ratio  of  criminals  in  the  whole  population i  :2302        i  :i999 

American-born  population i  :24I3        i  :20I3 

Foreign-born    population i  :203s        i  :i887 

Irish  population  i  :i6oo        i  :86o 

German   population   i  :27I3        i  \271s 

Scandinavian  population  i  :37o6        i  :5933 


CHAPTER  XI. 

The  Scandinavian  in  Local  and  State  Politics 

The  Scandinavian  usually  entered  the  field  of  politics 
rather  slowly;  he  took  out  his  "first  papers"  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acquiring  land,  not  that  he  might  vote  in  the  next 
election.  In  the  early  years  of  his  settlement  he  was  too 
busy  building  and  paying  for  a  home,  learning  English, 
and  adopting  American  customs,  to  give  much  time  or 
attention  to  public  affairs.  The  clearing  of  woodland,  the 
breaking  up  of  the  prairie,  and  the  transformation  of  a 
one-room  shack  into  a  frame  dwelling  required  severe  labor 
and  all  his  energies.  Not  until  the  leisure  of  some  degree 
of  success  was  his,  did  he  yield  to  his  natural  inclination 
for  politics  of  the  larger  sort. 

The  Norwegian,  of  all  the  men  of  the  Northern  lands, 
has  the  strongest  liking  for  the  political  arena,  and  has 
had  the  most  thoro  political  training  at  home.  Since  1814 
he  has  lived  and  acted  in  a  community  markedly  demo- 
cratic. He  understands  the  meaning  of  the  Fourth  of 
July  all  the  better  because  he,  and  his  ancestors  for  two 
or  three  generations  in  their  home  by  the  North  Sea,  cele- 
brated on  the  Seventeenth  of  May  the  independence  of 
Norway  and  the  advent  of  republicanism.  His  sense  of 
individuality  and  equality  is  stronger  than  that  of  his 
cousins  to  the  east  or  south,  and  he  steadily  and  stubbornly 
fights  for  the  recognition  and  maintenance  of  his  rights. 
In  1821,  before  the  first  real  immigrants  sailed  for  the 
United  States,  Norway  abolished  nobility,  while  Sweden 
and  Denmark  still  retain  the  institution.  Equipped  thus, 
and  educated  in  such  a  vigorous  school,  it  is  the  Norwe- 
gian rather  than  the  Swede  or  Dane  who  figures  most 
largely  in  the  political  activities  of  the  American  North- 
west. 

140 
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Several  causes  operating  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Atlantic  augmented  these  natural  advantages  of  the  Nor- 
wegians. In  their  settlements  they  had  ten  or  fifteen 
years  the  start  of  the  Swedes,  and  in  the  formative  period 
of  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  Dakota  they  greatly 
outnumbered  botli  the  Swedes  and  Danes.  They  went 
into  new  States  and  territories,  and,  settling  on  farms, 
profited  by  the  power  whicli  the  rural  portion  of  a  develop- 
ing region  usually  exercises  in  politics.  On  the  other 
hand,  tlio  tlu'  Swedes  in  Illinois  since  the  early  fifties, 
and  in  Kansas  since  the  late  sixties,  have  formed  decid- 
edly the  larger  part  of  the  Scandinavian  population  of 
those  two  States,  they  have  by  no  means  taken  a  part  in 
politics  equal  to  that  taken  by  the  Norwegians.  In  1890 
the  foreign-born  Swedes  in  Iowa  were  more  numerous 
than  the  foreign-born  Norwegians,  and  in  Minnesota  about 
equal  in  number,  but  these  figures  do  not  fairly  represent 
the  political  strength  of  the  two  elements,  for  to  the  for- 
eign-born Norwegians  must  be  added  those  of  the  second 
and  third  generation  of  persons  of  purely  Norwegian  ex- 
traction.^ The  sons,  and  even  the  grandsons  of  the  early 
Norwegian  settlers  were  voters  before  the  Swedish  immi- 
gration greatly  exceeded  the  Norwegian.^  Broadly  speak- 
ing, the  early  political  pre-eminence  of  the  Norwegians 
has  never  been  overcome. 

For  the  common  people  of  Sweden  and  Denmark, 
political  experience  practically  began  with  the  agitation 
for  the  reforms  of  1866  and  1867.  The  peasants  and 
burghers  thus  came  to  think  definitely  and  decisively 
about  what  they  desired  and  of  the  means  for  securing  the 

^Statistics  for  foreign-born  in  1890: 

Iowa        Minnesota 

Norwegians    27,078  101,169 

Swedes  30,276  99,913 

Danes  15,519  I4,i33 

-In  1850  the  total  of  foreign-born  Scandinavians  was  12,678,  of  whom 
3.559  were  Swedes.  In  i860  the  corresponding  figures  were  43,995  and 
18,625.  In  1880  the  Swedes  numbered  194,337,  and  the  Norwegians, 
181,729.     United  States  Census  Reports  for  the  years  1850.  i860,  1880. 
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wished-for  reforms.  It  may  therefore  be  asserted  without 
reservation  that  after  1870  the  average  Scandinavian  im- 
migrant brought  to  America  a  fairly  clear  understanding 
of  the  meaning  of  republicanism;  elections,  representa- 
tion, local  self-government,  and  constitutions,  are  neither 
novel  nor  meaningless  terms  to  him;  he  is  ready  to  fill  his 
place,  play  his  part,  and  cast  his  vote,  as  "a  citizen  of  no 
mean  city."  In  the  discharge  of  their  civic  duties,  the 
Scandinavian  voters  have  had  the  aid  of  several  unusually 
well  edited  newspapers  in  their  own  languages.  Since 
active  participation  in  politics  and  patriotism  are  not 
always  synonymous,  one  branch  of  the  Scandinavian  peo- 
ples may  be  just  as  patriotic  as  another.  Certain  it  is 
that  in  the  Civil  War  the  Swedes  were  every  whit  as 
prompt  and  hearty  in  their  response  to  calls  for  men,  and 
as  thoro  in  their  efficiency  and  courage  as  soldiers,  as 
were  the  Norwegians. 

From  a  political  view-point,  the  importance  of  the 
Norse  immigrants  in  the  agricultural  regions  of  the  West 
has  not  been  fully  recognized.  At  first  thought,  it  would 
seem  that  location  in  a  city  or  town,  with  its  intimate 
associations  and  sharper  competitions,  with  its  friction  of 
frequent  contact  with  Americans,  should  be  more  condu- 
cive to  rapid  Americanization  of  immigrants,  than  the 
life  of  the  farm  or  of  the  rural  village,  with  its  isolation 
and  narrow  horizon.  More  careful  consideration  will  make 
clear  that  the  opportunities  for  political  action  beyond 
merely  casting  a  vote,  are  really  much  better  in  a  new, 
thinly-settled  township  than  in  a  ward  of  a  large  town  or 
city.  It  surely  was  not  a  hunger  for  the  sweets  of  political 
influence  or  official  place  which  led  the  Scandinavians  into 
frontier  regions;  but  once  there,  with  the  old  political  ties 
forever  severed  by  taking  out  their  "first  papers,"  with 
partial  title  to  land  entered  by  preemption  or  b}^  liome- 
steading,  their  first  and  greatest  steps  in  Americanization 
were  safely  made,  and  each  one  carried  certain  political 
consequences.  Local  political  organization  had  to  be  ef- 
fected somehoAv  as  a  given  locality  filled  up,  and  it  hap- 
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pened  frequently  that  there  were  none  but  Scandinavians 
to  undertake  tlie  task.  No  matter  what  their  political 
inclinations,  no  matter  wiiat  form  of  organization  they 
would  have  preferred,  only  one  course  was  open  to  them: 
to  get  information  as  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  States  in  which  they  were  set- 
tled, to  prepare  for  the  elections,  and  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  necessary  offices.  Over  and  over 
again  these  things  were  done  promptly  and  well  b}^  men 
in  whose  veins  coursed  only  Viking  blood,  by  men  but 
recently  transplanted  from  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Den- 
mark. 

Whenever  a  township  became  populous  enough  to 
have  a  name  as  well  as  a  number  on  the  surveyor's  map, 
that  question  was  likely  to  be  determined  by  the  people 
on  the  ground,  and  such  names  as  Christiana,  Swede  Plain, 
Numedal,  Throndhjem,  and  Vasa  leave  no  doubt  that 
Scandinavians  officiated  at  the  christening.^  Besides  the 
names  of  townships,  Minnesota  alone  has  no  few^er  than 
seventy-five  postoffices  whose  names  are  unmistakably 
Norse, — Malmo,  Ringbo,  Ibsen,  Tordenskjold,  and  the  like. 
It  was  in  organizing  these  new  townships,  working  the 
town  machinery,  carrying  on  elections,  levying  and  col- 
lecting taxes,  and  laying  out  roads,  that  the  Scandinavian 
immigrants  learned  the  rudiments  of  American  politics.^ 
In  studying  the  accounts  of  the  formation  of  scores  of 
towns  inhabited  wholly  or  in  major  part  by  Norwegians 
or  Swedes — accounts  usually  written  by  Americans,  and 
often  going  into  minute  details — not  one  was  found  which 
describes  any  noteworthy  irregularity.  Except  for  the 
peculiar  names  no  one  would  suspect  that  the  townmakers 
were  born  elsewhere  than  in  Massachusetts  or  New  York. 

In  some  cases  probably  more  than  one-fifth  of  the 

^Christiana  got  its  name  through  the  carelessness  of  Gunnul  Vindaeg, 
who  desired  to  name  the  town  after  the  Norwegian  capital,  but  omitted 
the  "i"  in  the  last  syllable.     Billed  Magasin,  I,  388. 

*Mattson,  Story  of  an  Emigrant,  50-51  ;  History  of  Goodhue  County, 
Minnesota,   248. 
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men  of  the  community  shared  in  the  actual  administration 
of  town  affairs;  and  while  this  ratio  decreased  with  the 
growth  of  the  town,  the  tendency  of  the  Scandinavian  set- 
tlers to  move  on  from  one  new  region  to  another  gave 
many  of  them  continuing  opportunities  to  gain  political 
experience.  Had  the  same  number  of  men  located  in  the 
larger  towns  or  cities,  their  active  duties  as  citizens  would 
generally  have  ended  with  the  casting  of  their  annual  bal- 
lot. A  few  might  have  become  policemen,  commissioners, 
or  even  aldermen,  but  they  would  have  made  an  insignifi- 
cant percentage;  the  management  or  mismanagement  of 
finances,  schools,  streets,  sanitation,  and  public  services 
would  go  on  without  their  efforts  or  participation. 

A  few  illustrations  selected  almost  at  random,  will 
give  a  concrete  idea  of  the  process  just  described.  Two 
townships  in  Fillmore  County,  Minnesota,  were  organized 
in  1860,  and  received  the  familiar  Old  World  names,  Nor- 
way and  Arendahl;  at  the  first  election,  all  the  officers 
chosen  in  both  townships  were  Norwegians,  and  for 
twenty  years  and  more,  the  Norwegians  continued  to  fill 
nearly  all  the  offices."^  Another  and  later  example  is 
found  in  Nicollet  County,  INIinnesota,  farther  west  than 
Fillmore  County,  where  the  township  of  New  Sweden  was 
formed  in  1864.  Thirty  votes  were  cast  at  the  first  elec- 
tion, and  at  the  first  town-meeting,  held  three  months 
later,  all  the  offices  were  filled  by  the  election  of  six 
Swedes  and  four  Norwegians.**  Five  years  later  this 
township  was  divided  and  the  name  Bernadotte  was  given 
to  the  new  township;  by  the  first  election,  all  ten  offices 
were  filled  by  Swedes."  Other  Minnesota  towns,  Johnson- 
ville  in  Redwood  County  ( 1879 ) ,  Wang  in  Renville  County 
(1875),  and  Stockholm  in  Wright  County  (1868),  were 
similarly  organized  and  officered  by  Norwegians  and 
Swedes.^ 

^History  of  Fillmore  County,  Minnesota,  346,378. 

^History  of  the  Minnesota  Valley,  688,  690,  693. 

■'Ibid.,  688. 

^Ibid.,  790;  837;  History  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley,  572. 
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As  the  townships  developed,  and  the  villages  grew 
into  cities  with  large  foreign-born  elements,  the  familiar 
and  characteristic  Northern  names  continue  to  fill  the 
official  records.  Stougliton,  Wisconsin,  the  capital,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  solid  old  Dane  County  settlement,  is  a  case 
in  point.  So  late  as  1901  the  roster  of  the  city  ran  as 
follows : 

Mayor,  O.  K.  Roe,  born  in  Dane  County  of  Norwegian 

parents 
President  of  the  Council,  J.  S.  Liebe,  born  in  Laurvik, 

Norway 
Aldermen,  four  born  in  different  parts  of  Norway,  two 
born  in  Dane  County  of  Norwegian  parents.*^ 

Much  of  the  business  in  these  new  communities  in 
their  first  years  was  carried  on  in  a  foreign  tongue.  Cer- 
tainly election  notices  and  documents  of  that  sort  were 
issued  in  Norwegian  or  Swedish,  and  sometimes  orders, 
ordinances,  and  laws.  No  evidence,  however,  has  come  to 
hand  to  prove  that  any  official  records  were  ever  kept  in 
any  other  language  than  English,  even  in  villages  com- 
posed almost  exclusively  of  Norwegians  or  Swedes.^*^ 

One  of  the  first  offices  that  had  to  be  filled  in  the 
growing  settlement  was  that  of  postmaster;  for  no  con- 
siderable number  of  people,  educated  and  intelligent,  will 
long  be  content  with  a  postoffice  twenty  miles  away.^^  In 
1856  there  were  five  Scandinavian  postmasters  in  Minne- 
sota alone. ^^  Thus  the  immigrant  settlers  came  in  contact 
with  the  national  government  at  tlie  postoffice  more  di- 
rectly and  frequently  than  they  did  at  the  land-office. 

Township  affairs  shade  off  almost  imperceptibly  into 

^Amerika,  May  20,  1901. 

i°"The  Norwegians  of  Wisconsin".  Phillips  Times  (Wis.).  April  22, 
1905. 

^^The  nearest  postoffice  to  the  early  settlers  in  Fillmore  County, 
Minnesota,  was  twenty  miles  away  at  Decorah,  Iowa.  History  of  Fill- 
more County,  Minnesota  429. 

^-From  the  list  transcribed  from  the  books  of  the  Appointment 
Office  of  the  Post  Office  Department,  Dec.  1856.  Andrews,  Minnesota  and 
Dakota,   191. 
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county  affairs  in  the  western  States,  and  the  Scandina- 
vians soon  began  to  take  part  in  the  latter.  No  records 
are  at  hand  for  the  Wisconsin  settlements,  but  in  1858  the 
first  Norwegian  was  elected  to  the  board  of  supervisors  in 
Goodhue  County,  Minnesota,  and  in  the  following  year 
Hans  Mattson,  who  was  active  in  building  up  the  town  of 
Vasa,  where  he  filled  various  town  offices,  was  elected 
auditor  of  the  county. ^^  He  continued  to  fill  the  office 
until  July,  1862,  tho  in  name  only  for  the  last  months, 
for  in  the  minutes  of  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Goodhue 
County  appears  the  resolution  that  "because  the  County 
Auditor,  Hans  Mattson,  has  voluntarily  gone  to  the  war 
with  a  company  of  soldiers,  a  leave  of  absence  shall  be 
extended  to  him,  and  that  the  office  shall  not  be  declared 
vacant  so  long  as  the  deputy  properly  performs  the  duties 
of  the  place."^^ 

Hans  Mattson  was  only  one  of  many  who  found  Good- 
hue County  politics  and  a  term  of  service  in  the  army 
excellent  fitting  schools  for  larger  activity  in  State  affairs. 
One  of  the  Norwegians  who  served  an  apprenticeship  in 
Wisconsin,  a  journeymanship  in  Iowa,  and  came  to  the 
master-grade  of  citizenship — office-holding — in  Minnesota, 
was  Lars  K.  Aaker,  who  represented  Goodhue  County  in 
the  Minnesota  Legislature  in  1859-1860.  After  service  as 
first  lieutenant  in  Mattson's  Scandinavian  Company,  he 
again  sat  in  the  Legislature  in  1862,  1867,  and  1869. 
Again  after  twelve  years  of  residence  in  Goodhue  County 
he  moved  to  Otter  Tail  County,  and  represented  that 
county  in  the  State  Senate,  later  becoming  Register  of 
the  United  States  Land  Office,  In  1864,  he  moved  again, 
to  Crookston,  in  the  extreme  northwestern  corner  of  Min- 
nesota, where  he  served  as  Receiver  of  the  Land  Office 
from  1884  to  1893.^^     As  the  counties  and  towns  have 

i^Mattson,  The  Story  of  An  Emigrant,  50. 

i*Mattson,  The  Story  of  an  Emigrant,  62. 

i^Personal  interview  with  Mr.  Aaker,  May,  1890.  He  w-as  school 
teacher,  in  English,  and  school  district  clerk  in  Wisconsin  before  moving 
to  Iowa  and  Minnesota.  See  also  Minnesota  Legislative  Manual,  1893, 
89-92;  Nelson,  History  of  the  Scandinaznans,  I,  365. 
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multiplied,  by  the  biological  process  of  division,  in  Min- 
nesota and  tlie  Dakotas,  Scandinavian  names  recur  more 
and  more  fre(iuently  in  their  records,  tho  it  is  not  always 
easy,  especially  since  1880,  to  identify  such  names,  for  the 
Norsemen  liave  had  a  habit  of  Americanizing  their  original 
names  or  changing  them  altogether  either  with  or  without 
legal  process.^" 

The  county  offices  which  seem  to  be  most  attractive 
to  the  Scandinavians  are  those  of  sheriff,  treasurer,  audi- 
tor, and  register  of  deeds.  The  lists  of  county  officers  for 
several  years  in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  the  Dakotas, 
show  that  the  number  of  Swedes  and  Norwegians  in  the 
four  offices  just  mentioned  was  closely  proportioned  to 
their  percentage  in  the  population  of  the  States  named. ^" 
Because  the  Scandinavians  are  less  numerous  in  the  other 
county  offices,  their  proportion  of  the  total  offices  in  the 
counties  of  the  States  falls  considerably  below  their  pro- 
portion of  the  population.  Estimating  on  the  basis  of  a 
sure  minimum,  with  the  difficulties  in  identifying  names 
eliminated,  the  Scandinavians  for  several  years  about  1895 
filled  approximately  one-fifth  of  the  1235  county  offices 
in  Minnesota,  one-fifth  of  the  268  in  North  Dakota-  and 
one-tenth  of  the  702  in  Wisconsin.  Their  numbers  relative 
to  the  population  in  each  State  were  respectively  one- 
fourth  in  Minnesota,  two-fifths  in  North  Dakota,  one- 
eighth  in  Wisconsin,  and  one-fifth  in  South  Dakota.  More 
recent  illustrations  are  to  be  found  in  the  election  of  1904. 
In  Traill  County,  North  Dakota,  the  sixth  in  size  of  the 
forty  counties  in  the  State,  the  sheriff,  judge,  treasurer, 

i^By  these  changes  Johanson  became  Johnson;  Hanson,  Jackson; 
Fjeld,  Field;  Larson,  Lawson  (as  Victor  F.  Lawson,  the  great  newspaper 
owner  of  Chicago).  By  taking  the  homestead  name,  the  too  common  name 
of  Olson  was  changed  to  Tuve  in  one  case,  while  Adolf  Olson  became 
Adolf  Olson  Bjelland  in  another. 

^'Minnesota  Legislative  Manual,  1893,  341-366  (naming  16  officers  for 
most  counties)  ;  Wisconsin  Blue  Book,  1895,  630  (naming  10)  ;  North  Da- 
kota Legislative  Manual,  1895 ;  Basford,  South  Dakota  Handbook  and  Of- 
ficial and  Legislative  Manual,  1894,  16-120. 
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auditor,  register,  surveyor,  coroner,  and  superintendent  of 
schools  were  of  Scandinavian  origin;  in  Lac  Qui  Parle 
County,  Minnesota,  a  similar  clean  sweep  was  made; 
while  in  Yellow  Medicine  County  seven  out  of  ten  princi- 
pal officers  Avere  Scandinavians.^^ 

The  first  Scandinavian  to  enter  the  field  of  State  poli- 
tics, was  James  D,  Reymert,  a  Norwegian,  w^ho  represented 
Racine  Count}^  in  the  second  constitutional  convention  of 
Wisconsin  in  1847,  and  later  in  the  Assembly  of  that  State, 
first  from  Racine  County  and  then  from  Milwaukee  County 
in  1857. ^'^  He  was  also  a  candidate  for  presidential  elector 
on  the  Free  Soil  ticket  in  1840.-"  The  son  of  a  Scotch 
mother,  and  receiving  part  of  his  education  in  Scotland, 
he  was  better  prepared  than  other  Norwegians  for  taking 
part  in  politics,  and  for  the  work  of  editing  the  first  Nor- 
wegian newspaper  in  America,  Nordlyset — "The  Northern 
Light" — which  appeared  in  1847  as  a  Free  Soil  organ.^^ 
In  the  constitutional  convention  he  was  not  active  in  the 
debates,  tho  he  advocated  a  six-months'  residence  as  a 
qualification  for  voting,  saying,  "as  to  foreigners,  the 
sooner  they  were  entitled  to  vote,  the  better  citizens  they 
would  make."^-  For  one  provision  of  the  Wisconsin  con- 
stitution he  was  personally  responsible:  Article  VII,  sec- 
tion 16,  which  directed  the  legislature  to  establish  courts 
or  tribunals  of  conciliation.^"  But  in  spite  of  the  com- 
mand, "The  legislature  shall  pass  laws''  for  these  courts, 
no  such  law  was  ever  passed  in  Wisconsin. 

Down  to  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  the  Scandinavians 
exercised  very  little  influence  in  State  politics.  Here  and 
there  one  or  two  of  them  appeared  as  members  of  conven- 

'^^Amerika,  Nov.  i8,  1904. 

'^^Jotirnal  of  the  Second  Convention,  18;  Tenney,  Fathers  of  Wiscon- 
sin, 249;  'La.r\gQ\^nd,N ordniccndene  i  Ainerika,  94-96;  IViscousin  Blue  Book, 
(1895),  141,   173. 

-"Langeland,  Nordincendcne  i  Ainerika,  96. 

~^Ibid.,  95. 

"-Journal  of  the  Second  Convention.  31,  129. 

^^Ibid.,  422,  638;   Poore,  Charters  and  Constitutions  (2nd  ed.).  2037. 
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tions  or  of  the  legislatures,  but  even  in  Wisconsin  the 
number  rarely  went  above  two  in  a  single  session  of  the 
legislature.-^  By  1870  many  of  the  Norwegians  and 
Swedes  were  well-to-do,  while  others  who  liad  served  in 
the  Civil  War  returned  to  their  homes  with  the  prestige 
conferred  by  honorable  service  in  that  great  struggle. 
Furthermore,  the  suspicion  witli  whicli  foreign-born  citi- 
zens had  been  viewed  was  greatly  reduced,  if  not  dissi- 
pated, by  the  highest  evidence  which  any  man  can  give  of 
his  patriotism  and  loyalty  to  his  adopted  country.  No  one 
might  thenceforth  deny  them  an}'  of  tlie  rights,  privileges, 
and  honors  of  the  political  gild.  Accordingly  the  number 
of  them  elected  to  the  legislatures  in  the  Northwest  after 
1870  increases  noticeably  both  in  Wisconsin  and  Minne- 
sota, and  in  the  Dakotas,  where  rapid  material  develop- 
ment and  growth  of  population  furnished  unusual  political 
opportunities  which  the  Norwegians  and  Swedes  were  not 
slow  to  improve. 

In  the  Wisconsin  legislature  of  1868  sat  2  Norwe- 
gians ;  in  1869,  3 ;  in  1871,  4.-^  In  Minnesota,  the  figures 
are  striking:  1868,  2  Scandinavians;  1870,  4;  1872,  9; 
and  1873,  13.^^  Since  then  the  percentage  of  Norse  repre- 
sentatives has  steadily  grown,  tho  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
determine  the  racial  stock  from  which  a  native-born  officer 
came.  Recent  Wisconsin  legislatures  had  apparently  out 
of  a  total  membership  of  133,  in  1895,  5  Scandinavians; 
In  1901,  10  (1  Dane,  1  Swede,  and  8  Norwegians)  ;  in  1903, 
6.2^  The  Minnesota  legislature  of  1893  had  9  out  of  54 
senators,  and  20  out  of  114  representatives,  who  were  of 
Viking  origin — fully  one-sixth  of  the  total  membership. 

-*Wiscoiisin  Blue  Book,  1895,  i36ff;  Minnesota  Legislative  Manual, 
1893,  87-92;  History  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley,  573;  Nelson,  History 
of  the  Scandinavians,  I,  390. 

^^Wisconsin  Blue  Book,  1895,  I36ff.  For  the  more  recent  legislatures 
it  is  possible  to  be  fairly  exact  in  these  data,  since  the  blue  books  and 
manuals  give  biographical  sketches. 

^^Minnesota  Legislative  Manual,  1895,  573  ff. 

^''Wisconsin  Blue  Books,  1895,  66;  1901,  733fi^;  1903,  74off. 
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In  the  legislatures  of  1899  and  1905  the  numbers  were  as 
follows  :^^ 
1899 

Senate  63  members     Norwegian  7   (3  American  born) 

Swede  2 

House  119  members     Norwegian  16  (3  American  born) 

Swede  9   (4  American  born) 

Dane  1 
1905 

Senate  63  members     Norwegian  7 

Swede  4 

House  119  members     Norwegian  20   (7  American  born) 

Swede  9 

In  the  newer  States  to  the  West,  the  percentages  rise 
still  higher.  In  North  Dakota,  the  legislature  of  93  mem- 
bers contained  17  men  of  Scandinavian  parentage  in  1895, 
and  18  in  1901 — 16  Norwegians  (4  American  born),  one 
Dane,  and  one  Icelander.^  ^  Unofficial  figures  for  1904 
gave  the  Scandinavians  38  out  of  140  members.^^  South 
Dakota  in  1894  had  15  Norwegians  (5  native-born)  and  5 
Swedes,  in  a  legislative  body  of  127 ;  in  1897,  17 ;  in  1903, 
16;  and  in  1904,  17.^1 

In  the  executive  and  administrative  departments  of 
State  government,  as  distinguished  from  the  legislative, 
the  participation  of  the  Scandinavians  notably  increased 
after  1869.  In  the  summer  of  that  year,  a  Scandinavian 
convention  was  held  in  Minneapolis  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  booming  Colonel  Hans  Mattson  for  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  State  in  Minnesota.  Of  his  fitness  there  was 
no  doubt,  for  in  addition  to  holding  local  offices  in  Good- 
hue County  and  his  service  in  the  army,  he  had  for  two 
years  served  as  Commissioner  of  Emigration.    The  Repub- 


^^Minnesota  Legislative  Manuals  for  1893,  1899,  1905. 

^^Legislative  Manual  of  North  Dakota,  1895,  18;  North  Dakota  Senate 
Journal,  1901,  i ;  North  Dakota  House  Journal,  1901,  i. 

^^Amerika,  Nov.   18,   1904. 

^^Basford,  Political  Handbook  (South  Dakota),  149-197;  Senate 
Journal  and  House  Journal,  1897,  1903 ;  Amerika,  Nov.  18,  1904. 
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licans  took  the  hint  and  nominated  him  almost  unani- 
mously in  September,  and  his  election  followed.  He 
served  one  term  at  this  time  and  by  re-elections  filled  the 
same  office  from  1887  to  1891.^-  So  frequently  have 
Swedes  and  Norweji^ians  been  elected  to  this  office  both  in 
Minnesota  and  in  the  Dakotas  that  it  might  almost  be  said 
that  tliey  have  a  prescriptive  right  to  it."^  In  the  thirty- 
seven  years  ending  in  January,  1907,  the  Swedes  filled  the 
office  in  Minnesota  sixteen  years  and  the  Norwegians  four 
years."^  Other  State  offices  like  those  of  Treasurer,  Audi- 
tor, and  Lieutenant  Governor,  not  to  mention  commission- 
erships  and  appointments  to  boards,  have  also  been  fre- 
quently filled  by  Scandinavians  in  the  States  of  the  North- 
west.^^ 

The  first  Scandinavian  to  reach  the  eminence  of  a 
governorship  was  Knute  Nelson,  an  emigrant  from  Voss, 
near  Bergen  in  Norway,  in  1849,  who,  after  service  in  the 
Civil  War,  was  elected  in  succession  to  the  legislatures  of 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  and  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  Nominated  by  acclamation  for  governor 
of  Minnesota  on  the  Republican  ticket  in  1892,  he  was 
elected  by  a  plurality  of  14,620  votes;  two  years  later  he 
was  unanimously  re-nominated,  and  re-elected  by  a  plural- 
ity of  more  than  60,000  votes.^*'  He  served  only  one 
month  of  his  second  term,  accepting  election  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  to  the  disappointment,  not  to  say  the  dis- 
gust, of  many  who  had  voted  for  him  for  Governor,  who 
considered  him  in  duty  bound  to  serve  in  that  capacity 
after  accepting  their  suffrages. 

^^Mattson,  The  Story  of  an  Emigrant,  115;  Minnesota  Legislative 
Manual,  1905,  99. 

^^Minnesota  Legislative  Manual,  1905,  99;  North  Dakota  Legislative 
Manual,  1895.  66;  South  Dakota  Legislative  Manual,  1894,  130,  134. 

^*Minnesota  Legislative  Manual,  1905,  99,  627. 

^^Ibid.,  99-106,  627-637 ;  Wisconsin  Blue  Book,  1895,  662fi ;  South 
Dakota  Political  Handbook,  1894,  i3ofF;  The  Viking,  I,  3  (1906). 

^^Stenholt,  Knute  Nelson,  68-78;  Nelson,  History  of  the  Scandinavians, 
I,  451 ;  Minnesota  Legislative  Manual,  1893,  549. 
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The  second  Scandinavian  governor  was  a  Swede  born 
in  Smaaland,  who  landed  in  the  United  States  in  1868  at 
the  age  of  fourteen — John  Lind.  Passing  up  through  such 
political  gradations  as  county  superintendent  of  schools, 
receiver  of  the  United  States  Land  Office,  and  Republican 
representative  in  Congress,  he  allied  himself  with  the  free- 
silver  movement  of  1896  and  became  the  Fusion  candidate 
for  governor  of  Minnesota.  Opposed  by  the  leading  Swedes 
who  remained  loyal  to  the  Republican  party,  he  was  de- 
feated by  a  small  majority,  tho  supported  by  many  of  the 
Norwegians.  The  Spanish  War,  in  which  he  served  as 
quartermaster  of  volunteers,  gave  him  a  new  claim  to 
popular  favor,  and  when  he  again  ran  for  governor  in  1898 
he  was  elected  by  a  combination  of  Democrats  and  Popu- 
lists, turning  his  former  deficiency  of  3,496  into  a  plurality 
of  20,399.^"  This  victory  was  due  more  to  a  revolt  against 
the  Republican  candidate  than  to  clannish  support  of  a 
Swede  b}-  Swedes,  for  the  two  strongholds  of  the  Swedes, 
Chisago  and  Goodhue  Counties,  went  Republican  as  usual, 
while  the  German  and  Irish  wards  of  St.  Paul  and  ^linne- 
apolis  gave  majorities  for  Lind. 

The  third  of  Minnesota's  Scandinavian  governors 
came  into  office  under  circumstances  of  distincth'  dramatic 
character.  John  A.  Johnson  was  born  of  Swedish  parents 
in  the  State  over  which  he  was  to  be  made  ruler ;  at  the  age 
of  fourteen  he  became  the  support  of  his  mother  and  of  the 
family,  save  the  inebriate  father  Avho  was  sent  to  an  alms- 
house where  he  died.  AVhen  nominated  by  the  Democrats 
in  1904,  Johnson  had  been  for  eighteen  years  editor  of  a 
country  newspaper  printed  in  English.  The  Republicans, 
especially  their  candidate  for  governor,  a  coarse-grained 
distrusted,  machine  politician,  endeavored  to  make  political 
capital  out  of  tlie  fact  that  Johnson's  father  died  in  the 
poorhouse.  The  Democratic  leaders  persuaded  Johnson 
with  some  difficulty  to  let  the  plain  truth  be  told,  and  told 
on  tlie  stump — and  Johnson,  the  son  of  a  Swedish  immi- 

^''Svenska  Amerikanska  Posten,  Nov.  22,  1898;  World  Almanac,  1899; 
Nelson,  History  of  the  Scandinavians,  I,  432. 
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grant,  a  man  from  a  small,  interior  city,  a  Democrat  in  a 
State  strongly  Republican  as  a  rule,  won  by  a  plurality  of 
G,352  votes  in  a  Presidential  year,  when  Theodore  Roose^ 
velt  carried  the  State  by  161,464.^^  Two  years  of  vigorous 
but  quiet  administration  brought  the  reward  of  a  renomi- 
nation  and  reelection  in  190G  by  a  plurality  of  76,000.^* 
Again  in  1908,  another  presidential  year,  Governor  John- 
son was  reelected  by  20,000  plurality,  though  Taft  received 
a  plurality  of  85,000/° 

The  death  of  Governor  Johnson  in  October,  1909,  made 
the  Republican  Lieutenant  Governor,  Adolph  Olson  Eber- 
hardt,  the  fourth  Scandinavian  executive  of  Minnesota.  He 
was  born  in  Sweden,  the  son  of  Andrew  Olson,  and  came 
to  America  in  his  eleventh  year.  He  added  Eberhardt  to 
his  name  by  permission  of  the  proper  court  in  1898  be- 
cause several  other  persons  in  his  community  also  bore  the 
name  of  Adolph  Olson.  Governor  Eberhardt  reached  the 
governor's  chair  by  various  business  and  political  experi- 
ences— as  a  lawyer,  contractor.  United  States  Commis- 
sioner, deputy  clerk  of  the  United  States  District  and  Cir- 
cuit Courts,  State  senator,  and  lieutenant  governor.  He 
was  reelected  in  his  own  right  in  1910  by  a  plurality  of 
00,000,  and  again  in  1912  by  30,000." 

James  O.  Davidson  rose  to  the  governorship  of  Wis- 
consin through  long  service  in  subordinate  capacities.  Of 
Norwegian  birth,  immigrating  in  1872,  he  was  elected  to 
the  Wisconsin  legislatures  of  1893, 1895, 1897 ;  twice  chosen 
State  Treasurer;  elected  Lieutenant  Governor  on  the 
ticket  with  R.  M.  LaFollette,  and  upon  the  election  of  the 
latter  to  the  United  States  Senate  succeeded  him  as  gov- 
ernor in  January,  1906.  In  the  summer  of  that  year  Sena- 
tor LaFollette  vainly  stumped  the  State  to  prevent  David- 
son's nomination  for  Governor  on  the  Republican  ticket, 

^^Minnesota  Legislative  Manual,  1905,  506,  520.  In  this  election  of 
1904  P.  E.  Hanson,  a  Swedish  immigrant  of  1857,  was  elected  on  the 
Republican  ticket  as  Secretary  of  State  by  a  plurality  of  more  than  96,000. 

^^World  Almanac,  1907,  487. 

*°Ib{d.,  1909,  639. 

*'^Ibid.,  1911,  673;   1913,  741;   Who's  Who  in  America,  1914-15. 
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and  in  the  election  that  followed  the  Norwegian-born, 
soundly-experienced  Governor  was  chosen  by  the  hand- 
some plurality  of  80,247  votes.^-  In  1908  he  was  reelected 
by  a  plurality  of  76,958. 

Still  further  up  the  political  scale,  men  from  North- 
western Europe  have  been  taking  an  active  part  in  national 
affairs.  Sixteen  of  them  have  been  elected  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Federal  Congress.  The  first  one 
to  achieve  tliis  high  position  was  Knute  Nelson  who  sat 
in  the  House  from  1883  to  1889  as  the  Representative  of 
the  Fifth  Minnesota  District.  In  1895  he  was  chosen 
United  States  Senator  and  has  served  continuously  since 
March  4,  1895.*'  Others  who  have  served  for  several  terms 
in  the  House  are:  Nils  P.  Haugen,  a  Norwegian  repre- 
senting a  Wisconsin  district  from  1887  to  1895;  John  Lind, 
a  Swede,  who  represented  the  Second  Minnesota  District 
from  1887  to  1893 ;  Asle  J.  Gronna,  wlio  was  a  member  of 
the  House  from  1905  to  1909,  and  succeeded  Johnson  as 
Senator  from  North  Dakota,  serving  up  to  the  present  time ; 
Gilbert  N.  Haugen,  another  Wisconsin-born  Norwegian, 
who  has  represented  the  Fourth  Iowa  District  since  1899 ; 
Andrew  J.  Volstead,  a  Minnesota-born  Norwegian,  who 
has  sat  for  the  Seventh  Minnesota  District  since  1903 ;  and 
Halvor  Steenerson,  born  in  Dane  County,  Wisconsin,  of 
Norwegian  stock,  who  has  represented  the  Ninth  Minnesota 
District  since  1903."  Martin  N.  Johnson,  who  was  born  of 
Norwegian  parents  in  Wisconsin,  had  his  first  legislative 

^^Wisconsin  Blue  Book   (1903),  1070;   World  Almanac,  1907,  513. 

^^Minnesota  Legislative  Manual  (1895),  325-6,  648;  Congressional  Di- 
rectory, May,  1914. 

**Wisconsin  Bluebook  (1895),  191-2;  Congressional  Directories,  1887 
to  1914,  which  contain  brief  biographies  of  Representatives  and  Senators. 
Other  Representatives  for  briefer  terms  than  those  mentioned  above 
are:  from  Minnesota,  Kittle  Halvorson  (Norvi^egian),  1891  to  1895;  Hal- 
vor E.  Been  (Norwegian),  1893  to  189S ;  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  (Swede), 
since  1906;  from  Wisconsin,  H.  B.  Dahle  (Norwegian),  1899  to  1901 ; 
John  M.  Nelson  (Norwegian),  since  1906;  and  Irvine  L.  Lenroot  (born  of 
Swedish  parents  in  Wisconsin),  since  1909;  from  North  Dakota,  Henry  T. 
Helgesen  (Norwegian,  born  in  Iowa),  since  191 1;  and  from  Utah.  Jacob 
Johnson   (the  only  Dane  who  has  sat  in  the  House),  since  1913. 
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experience  in  the  Iowa  legislature,  sat  in  the  House  as 
representative  at  large  from  the  new  State  of  Nortli  Da- 
kota from  1891  to  1899,  and  then,  after  a  period,  of  retire- 
ment, was  sent  to  the  United  States  Senate  from  the  same 
State,  serving  from  March,  1909,  until  his  death  in  October 
of  the  same  year. 

An  analysis  of  this  list  of  Representatives  shows  that 
eleven  of  the  sixteen  were  Norwegians  of  the  first  or  second 
generation  of  immigrant  stock,  four  were  Swedes,  and  one 
a  Dane.  Six  of  the  eleven  were  born  in  America,  three  of 
them  in  the  old  Wisconsin  settlements;  only  one  of  these 
represented  the  district  in  which  he  was  born,  the  rest 
receiving  their  reward  in  the  newer  western  sections  into 
which  they  had  migrated  with  the  movement  of  population 
beyond  the  Mississippi. 

Different  Federal  administrations  have  deemed  it  wise 
to  ''recognize"  the  Scandinavian  among  other  elements  of 
the  political  population,  in  making  appointments  in  the 
diplomatic  and  consular  services  of  the  United  States.  One 
of  the  most  notable  instances  is  that  of  the  selection  of 
John  Lind,  the  former  governor  of  Minnesota  as  the  per- 
sonal representative  of  President  Wilson  in  Mexico  during 
the  troubled  months  of  1913  and  1911  and  as  adviser  to  the 
United  States  embassy  in  Mexico  City  during  the  period 
following  the  recall  of  Ambassador  Henry  Lane  Wilson. 
Another  instance  of  appointment  in  this  service  is  that  of 
Lauritz  Selmer  Swenson,  a  Norwegian  of  the  second  gen- 
eration, born  in  ^linnesota,  who  was  minister  to  Denmark 
from  1897  to  1906,  and  later  received  appointments  as 
minister  to  Switzerland  and  to  Norway,  terminating  the 
latter  in  1913.*'  Rasmus  B.  Anderson  represented  the 
United  States  at  the  Danish  court  from  1885  to  1889,  being 
at  that  time  a  Democrat.  He  was  born  in  Wisconsin  of 
pure  Norse  parentage,  and  had  served  as  professor  of  the 
Scandinavian  languages  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin,** 

^^Who's  Who  in  America,  1914-5. 

^^Ibid.;  Anderson,  Norivegian  Immigration,  quoting  from  the  Madison 
Democrat. 
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The  appointment  of  Nicolay  A.  Grevstad  as  minister 
to  Uruguay  and  Paraguay  in  1911  was  a  fitting  recognition 
of  ability  combined  with  long  and  able  service  to  the  people 
of  the  older,  or  middle,  Northwest  as  editor  of  the  Minne- 
apoJis  Trihwie,  the  Minneapolis  Times,  and  the  great  Chi- 
cago daily,  Skundinaven  (1902-1911).  Hans  Mattson,  a 
Swedish  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  was  consul  general  at 
Calcutta  from  1883  to  1885;*'  Soren  Listoe,  the  Danish 
editor  of  Nordvesten  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  was  consul  at 
Dusseldorf,  1882-3,  consul  at  Kotterdam,  1897-1902,  and 
consul  general  at  the  same  city,  1902-1914.*^  At  Rotterdam 
he  succeeded  L.  S  Reque,  a  Norwegian  from  Iowa.  Several 
other  men  have  served  for  long  terms  in  minor  positions  in 
the  foreign  service.*^ 

4'Mattson,  The  Story  of  an  Emigrant,  143-145. 

^^Congressional  Directory,   1897,   1907,   1914;   Nelson,  History   of  the 
Scandinavians,  I,  435,  480,  503 ;  II,  195. 
^^Peterson,  Svenskarne  %  Illinois,  389. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

Party  Preferences  and  Political  Leadership 

The  great  majority  of  the  Scandinavians,  prior  to 
1884,  were  thoro-going  and  uncompromising  Republicans, 
and  tho  tlie  party  still  holds  most  of  them,  profiting  largely 
from  their  natural  conservatism  and  their  loyalty  to  a 
principle,  it  can  by  no  means  depend  upon  them  with  the 
assurance  it  had  in  the  "good  old  days"  when  to  find  a 
Scandinavian  voter  in  the  Northwest  was  to  find  a  Repub- 
lican. 

The  causes  which  determined  the  early  party  affilia- 
tions of  the  naturalized  sons  of  the  Vikings,  in  the  broad 
area  of  State  and  Federal  affairs,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
character  of  the  immigrants  themselves  and  in  the  great 
questions  agitating  the  country  at  the  time  they  became 
citizens.  Coming  to  the  United  States  with  an  endowment 
of  natural  independence,  with  an  innate  respect  for  govern- 
ment, and  with  an  inclination  for  public  concerns,  their 
interest  was  at  once  actively  aroused  in  the  great  problem 
of  slavery  that  vexed  national  life  from  the  time  of  the 
Sloop  Folk  to  the  Civil  War.  As  their  information  about 
the  slave  system  grew  more  exact,  and  as  the  tremendous 
significance  of  the  restriction  of  tlie  slave  area  as  a  cardi- 
nal political  issue  was  made  clear  to  their  minds,  they 
became  of  one  mind  in  the  mighty  agitation.  Neither  they 
nor  their  ancestors  for  hundreds  of  years  had  held  slaves ; 
few  of  them  had  ever  seen  a  slave,  for  their  numerous  trad- 
ers and  sailors,  with  slight  exceptions,  had  no  smell  of 
blood  of  the  African  slave  trade  on  their  hands. ^  It  was 
not  chance,  therefore,  which  kept  the  stream  of  North 
European  immigrants  from  flowing  into  the  South  and 
Southwest ;  no  attractiveness  of  climate  or  soil  could  com- 
pensate for  the  presence  of  Negro  slavery.  A  horror  and 
hatred  of  slavery  colored  their  thinking  from  their  first 
month  in  the  New  World;  it  was  first  a  moral,  then  a 

^DuBois,  Suppression  of  the  African  Slave-Trade,  90  n  5,  131.  143  n  i. 
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political,  conviction,  not  the  sentiment  of  individuals,  but 
the  well-reasoned  opinion  of  the  whole  community- 
Bound  together  on  this  great  question,  then  so  domi- 
nant, they  naturally  maintained  unity  on  other  political 
questions  as  well  as  on  slavery ;  and  when  once  their  ideas 
were  fixed,  any  change  would  be  effected  slowly  and  with 
difficulty.  The  newcomers,  in  their  first  months  in  the 
older  settlements,  were  speedily  indoctrinated  with  anti- 
slavery  sentiment.  Thus  it  *came  about  that  one  party 
received  and  retained  the  vast  majority  of  the  Scandina- 
vians down  to  1884,  simply  because  a  bent  that  way  was 
given  in  the  early  years  of  immigration  from  the  Northern 
peninsulas,  and  because  the  question  of  the  status  of  the 
Negro,  in  one  form  or  anotlier,  continued  to  be  a  political 
issue. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  Norwegians  in  State  poli- 
tics in  Wisconsin,  as  already  noted,  was  under  the  Free 
Soil  banner  between  1846  and  1848,  when  that  State  was 
endeavoring  to  form  a  constitution.  The  first  constitution 
submitted  to  the  people,  in  1847,  was  rejected  by  a  large 
majority,  including  a  separately-submitted  provision 
granting  equal  suffrage  to  Negroes.  While  the  State 
decisively  voted  thus,  the  counties  in  which  the  Scandina- 
vian vote  was  largest — Racine,  Walworth,  and  AVauke- 
sha — showed  large  majorities  in  favor  of  giving  the 
Negroes  political  privileges  equal  to  tliose  of  the  Whites. 
On  the  other  hand,  counties  where  the  German  votes  were 
numerous  stood  solidly  against  equal  suffrage,  seemingly 
because  in  the  constitutional  convention  tlie  question  of 
Negro  suffrage  was  coupled  with  that  of  the  granting  of 
suffrage  to  foreign-born,  in  a  way  that  greatlj'^  displeased 
the  Germans.^  When  the  second  convention  finished  its 
constitution,  in  1848,  resolutions  were  introduced  to  pro- 
vide for  printing  and  distributing  translations  of  the  doc- 
ument, 0000  copies  in  Trerman,  and  4000  copies  in  Norwe- 
gian, a  hint  of  the  relative  strength  of  tlie  two  groups.'' 

-Baker,  History  of  the  Elective  Franchise  in   Jl'isconsin,  9;  including 
a  reference  to  the  J'Visconsin  Banner.  Oct.  17,  1846. 
^Jonrnal  of  the  Second  Convention,  511,   584. 
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The  relation  of  James  rjeyniert  and  his  Xordlyset  to 
the  Free  Soil  iiiovenient  has  been  mentioned.  When  the 
Democratic  papers  mercilessly  criticised  the  little  sheet 
and  poked  fun  at  its  name,  the  iiai)er  was  sold  by  Reymert 
to  Knud  Langeland  in  1849,  and  by  him  removed  to  Ra- 
cine; the  name  was  changed  to  Denwkraten,  but  the  poli- 
tics of  the  pai)er  were  not  affected.^  As  a  political  organ 
among  the  Norwegians,  it  was  ahead  of  the  times;  the 
support  of  the  paper  was  insufficient  to  pay  the  bills,  and 
it  was  discontinued  in  1850.  The  Norwegian  immigrants 
were  unaccustomed  to  a  purely  secular  press;  they  pre- 
ferred to  have  their  politics  wrapped  up  in  papers  labelled 
"religious."  Langeland  declares  that  many  of  them  con- 
sidered it  a  sin  to  read  a  political  newspaper.'  But  the 
Free  Soil  sentiment  was  too  strong  to  go  without  printed 
expression  in  Norwegian ;  and  accordingly  the  propaganda 
continued  in  the  form  of  speeches  of  Chase,  Seward,  Hale, 
(xiddings,  and  other  anti-slavery  leaders,  which  were  trans- 
lated into  Norwegian  and  mixed  in  with  non-political 
matter  in  Maanedstklende,  a  paper  whose  publication, 
after  the  failure  of  DemoJcraten,  Langeland  undertook 
along  with  four  clergymen,  Clausen,  Preuss,  Stub,  and 
Hatlestad." 

As  they  read  these  speeches  of  the  great  leaders,  as 
they  heard  from  Negroes  themselves  the  evils  of  slavery, 
as  they  learned  of  the  high-handed  doings  in  Kansas,  the 
zeal  of  the  Scandinavians  for  human  freedom  increased. 
There  were  no  old  party  traditions,  feelings,  or  feuds,  to 
keep  them  from  judging  the  issue  of  slavery's  expansion 
on  its  merits;  no  loyalty  to  the  memories  of  dead  heroes 
held  them  in  mortmain.  Some  few  of  them  voted  for  Cass 
in  1848  and  for  Pierce  in  1852,  but  by  1856  there  was  only 
one  issue  for  them:  simply    and    straightforwardly    and 

*Langeland,  Norduicendcne  i  Aiiierika,  96. 

^Langeland,  Xordmcundene  i  Amerika,  98:  "Den  forste  Indvandrer- 
befolkning  hovedsagelig  bestod  af  Folk  fra  Landsbygderne.  som  for  en 
stor  Del  ikke  var  vant  til  at  laese  andet  end  Deres  Religionsboger,  og 
mange  af  dem  ansaa  det  endog  for  en  Synd  at  lasse  politiske  Blade." 

^Ibid.,  98. 
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almost  to  a  man,  they  became  Republicans."  The  Demo- 
crats, of  course,  did  not  let  the  children  of  the  North  go 
without  an  effort  to  secure  them  in  their  ranks.  In  1856 
Elias  Stangeland  of  Madison,  Wisconsin,  started  a  Nor- 
wegian paper.  Den  Norske  Amerikaner,  in  support  of 
James  Buchanan.  His  efforts  to  get  Langeland  to  under- 
take the  editorship  failed  because  the  latter  was  an  ardent 
admirer  of  Fremont.  The  paper  had  a  short  life,  and 
probably  Langeland  is  right  in  attributing  its  disappear- 
ance to  the  withdrawal  of  the  Democratic  subsidy.^  A 
long  time  was  to  elapse  before  a  successful  attempt  would 
be  made  to  maintain  a  Democratic  paper  in  Norwegian  or 
Swedish. 

What  the  anti-slavery  agitation  left  undone  towards 
making  the  Scandinavians  unswervingly  Republican,  was 
accomplished  by  the  Civil  War.  The  lingering  glories  of 
the  golden  age  of  the  Democracy  of  Jackson  and  Jefferson 
were  entirely  obscured  by  the  attitude  of  the  Democratic 
party  toward  the  conduct  of  the  war.  Only  when  the 
memories  of  the  Civil  War  grew  less  vivid  and  less  influ- 
ential with  new  arrivals  from  the  Old  World,  and  not  until 
moral  questions  were  superseded  in  political  discussions 
by  economic  questions  relating  to  the  tariff,  currency, 
and  labor,  did  the  Scandinavians  begin  to  arrange  them- 
selves in  any  considerable  numbers  outside  the  Republican 
ranks. 

Four  times  during  the  last  thirty-five  years  the  Scan- 
dinavian voters  in  large  numbers,  under  varying  circum- 
stances and  in  different  degrees  in  different  States,  have 
abjured  Republican  leadership.  After  each  such  excursion 
they  have  returned,  for  the  most  part,  to  their  old  party 
relations,  but  never  with  quite  the  same  fervent,  reliable 
zeal  for  Republican  principles  and  candidates.  The  devel- 
opment of  the  bacillus  of  independence  is  unmistakable. 
One  defection  affected  Wisconsin  alone,  the  only  instance 
where  the  Democrats  profited  directly  by  the  votes  of  large 

'^Peterson,  Svenskarne  i  Illinois,  xii ;  Mattson.  The  Story  of  an  Emi- 
grant, 56;  Nelson,  History  of  the  Scandinavians,  I,  305.  310. 
^Langeland,  Nordmcendene  i  Amerika,  no. 
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numbers  of  Scandinavians.  At  a  later  time,  when  tlie  Free 
Silver  and  Populist  ideas  took  strong  hold  on  the  North- 
west, the  Scandinavian  vote  re-enforced  the  personal  pop- 
ularity of  John  Lind,  the  Swedish  candidate  of  the  Popu- 
list-Democratic party,  and  secured  his  election,  tho  the 
rest  of  the  Fusion  ticket  suffered  defeat- 

The  first  time  Norse  voters  broke  from  the  Republican 
ranks  was  in  connection  with  the  Greenback  movement 
which  began  with  the  depression  following  the  panic  of 
1873  and  culminated  in  the  election  of  1880.  Many  of 
them,  especially  the  Swedes  in  Illinois,  became  out-and-out 
Greenbackers  or  Independents.  In  his  book  on  the  Swedes 
in  Illinois,  published  in  1880,  C.  F.  Peterson  gives  brief 
biographies  of  some  seven  hundred  Swedes,  men  of  all 
walks  of  life  above  day  laborer,  who  may  be  considered  as 
representatives  of  the  40,000  Swedes  in  Illinois  at  that 
time.'^  At  least  they  represent  the  classes  which  would  be 
least  likely  to  be  led  off  into  economic  heresies.  Of  628 
whose  party  affiliations  are  stated,  472  were  Republicans; 
76,  Independents ;  55,  Greenbackers ;  and  25,  Democrats  or 
Prohibitionists.  In  other  words,  out  of  the  total  number 
canvassed,  more  than  twenty  per-cent  were  dissenters  from 
Republican  orthodoxy. 

The  relation  of  political  and  religious  sentiment  is 
strikingly  illustrated  in  analyzing  these  biographies,  for 
those  who  were  Lutherans  or  Methodists  were  usually 
Republicans  in  politics,  and  proud  to  belong  to  "the  party 
of  moral  ideas.  "^*^  Those  stating  their  religious  prefer- 
ences as  Lutheran  numbered  388,  and  of  these  only  10  were 
Democrats,  16  were  Greenbackers,  and  19  were  Independ- 
ent. On  the  other  hand,  of  131  who  belonged  to  the  three 
political  parties  last  mentioned,  87  were  in  religion  also 
Independent,  Free  Thinkers,  or  "Ingersollites".  For 
States  other  than  Illinois,  no  such  complete  contemporary 
data  are  available ;  but  since  the  Greenback  vote  in  Minne- 

^Peterson,  Svenskarne  i  Illinois,  part  IL 

'^^Ibid.,  353 :   "Medlem     i   de   'moralska    ideernas'   politska  parti — det 
republikanska." 
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sota  was  only  2%  of  the  total,  and  in  Wisconsin  3%,  it  is 
fair  to  assume  that  the  Scandinavians  did  not  desert  the 
Republican  standard  in  very  large  numbers  in  those  States. 

The  second  case  of  considerable  defection  among  the 
Republican  Scandinavians  occurred  after  the  widespread 
development  of  agrarian  discontent  in  the  late  eighties. 
The  farmers  and  laborers,  American  and  Scandinavian 
alike,  felt  the  stress  of  hard  times,  turned  to  political 
agencies  for  relief,  forsook  the  old  parties,  and  formed  the 
party  called  variously  the  Populist,  People's,  and  Farmers' 
Alliance  Party.  Besides  those  Norwegians  and  Swedes 
who  had  been  for  years  Republicans,  whose  political  color 
was  fixed  by  the  mordant  of  slavery  and  the  Civil  War, 
there  was  then  a  very  large  number  of  men  who  arrived  in 
the  vast  immigrant  invasions  between  1880  and  1885,  and 
who  were  just  coming  into  the  full  exercise  of  the  rights  of 
citizenship-  An  increasing  proportion  of  these  later  arri- 
vals went  to  the  large  cities  and  towns.  All  of  them  were 
moved  less  by  the  traditions  of  "moral  ideas"  and  more  by 
the  contagious  discontent  of  the  older  settlers  and  by  the 
arguments  of  industrial  and  political  agitators. 

In  the  election  of  1890  a  serious  break  occurred  in  the 
Republican  Party  in  Minnesota  and  in  the  Dakotas.  There 
was  a  general  impression  in  the  rural  districts  of  Minne- 
sota that  the  Republican  candidate  for  governor,  William 
R.  ^lerriam,  a  wealthy  banker  of  St.  Paul,  was  renomi- 
nated for  his  second  term  by  a  political  ring  composed  of 
lumber-kings,  wheat  dealers,  and  millers  who  combined  to 
cheat  and  rob  the  farmer.  Accordingly  the  Farmers'  Alli- 
ance nominated  a  third  ticket  headed  by  S.  M.  Owen,  the 
editor  of  an  agricultural  paper  in  Minneapolis,  who  polled 
a  vote  of  58,513,  and  reduced  Merriam's  vote  of  1888  by 
about  46,000."     Merriam  was  re-elected  by  a  plurality  of 

^^Minnesota  Legislative  Manual,  1893,  482: 

1888  1890 

Republican  candidate  134.355  88.1  ti 

Democratic  candidate  110,251  85,844 

Prohibition  candidate 17.026  8,424 

Farmers'    Alliance   candidate 58,513 
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less  tlian  2,500,  tlio  lie  had  had  more  than  24,000  two  years 
before. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  Totes  for  1888  and  1890 
in  such  strong-  Scandinavian  counties  as  Otter  Tail,  Doug- 
las, Chisago,  Freeborn,  Polk,  and  Norman  leaves  no  doubt 
that  the  Swedes  and  Norwegians  in  very  large  numbers 
either  voted  for  Owen,  or  refused  to  vote  for  Merriam.^^ 
In  some  cases  the  Kepublican  vote  fell  oft'  one-half  and 
even  two-thirds,  and  third-party  Alliance  candidates  for  the 
legislature  Avere  elected.  A  prominent  Norwegian  writer 
estimated  that  "25,000  Norwegian-born  farmers  turned 
their  backs  upon  Mr.  Merriam  and  voted  for  Mr.  Owen  for 
governor,''  disregarding  the  injunction  of  the  Scandinavian 
Republican  press  to  "stick  to  the  grand  old  party,  for  the 
grand  old  party  is  particularly  favorable  to  the  Scandina- 
vians, and  the  best  political  party  in  America."^'^ 

At  the  next  state  election  in  the  presidential  year, 
1892,  a  Norwegian  ran  for  governor  on  the  Republican 
ticket,  and  a  large  part  of  the  Scandinavian  deserters 
wheeled  into  line  and  voted  the  Republican  ticket.  With 
a  total  vote  only  15,000  greater  than  in  1890,  the  vote  for 
the  Republican  candidate  for  governor  increased  in  round 
number  20,000,  for  the  Democratic  candidate,  9,000,  and 
for  the  Prohibition  candidate,  4,000,  while  the  vote  of  the 
Alliance  or  People's  party  fell  off  20,000.1-^ 

Conditions  in  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota  were 
even  more  favorable  to  the  new  party  than  in  Minnesota. 

^-Minnesota  Legislative  Manual,  1889,  397 ;  1893,  472. 

i^Mr.  J.  J.  Skordalsvold  in  The  North,  Aug.  10,  1892. 

^*The  ticket  in  Minneapolis,  Hennepin  County,  Minnesota,  in  this  year, 

1892,  is  an  interesting  illustration  of  "recognition"  of  the  power  of  the 
recent  deserters.     The  Scandinavians  had  : 

Republican    Democrat     Populist 

Presidential  elector i                      2  2 

Governor  or  Lieutenant  Governor i                   —  i 

Secretary    of    State i                      i  i 

Legislative  ticket 2                     2  — 

County  officers  2                     i  — 

City  officers   4                      i  — 

Minneapolis  Journal,  Nov.  3,  1892. 
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Estimates  based  on  a  study  of  statistics  and  newspapers 
have  been  confirmed  by  prominent  officials  of  those  States, 
one  of  whom  declares  that  "in  some  localities  quite  a  per- 
cent has  joined  the  Populist  party;  but  it  is  very  rare 
indeed  to  find  a  Scandinavian  Democrat."^^  Another  be- 
lieves that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Scandinavians 
voted  the  Populist  ticket  in  1892  and  in  1894,  but  that  they 
were  normally  believers  in  the  protective  principle  and 
therefore  naturally  affiliated  with  the  Republican  party. ^^ 
A  German  lawyer  of  Valley  City,  North  Dakota,  a  Demo- 
crat, practically  agreed  with  the  Norwegian  city  attorney 
of  Devil's  Lake  in  the  same  State,  the  one  saying  that  a 
large  part  of  the  Norse  voters  were  Populists,  the  other 
declaring  that  the  Populist  party  was  largely  composed  of 
Scandinavians.^'^  All  agreed  that  these  voters  later  tended 
to  return  to  tlieir  former  Republican  alliance.  It  may  be 
doubted,  however,  whether  tlie  hold  of  the  protection  idea 
is  one  of  the  primary  reasons  for  Scandinavian  Republi- 
canism. At  any  rate  the  vote  of  the  Hon.  Knute  Nelson 
for  the  Mills  Bill  for  tariff  revision  in  1888 — one  of  six 
Republican  votes  for  the  measure — did  not  make  him  po- 
litically persona  non  grata  or  a  suspicious  character  among 
his  Norwegian  or  Swedish  brethren. 

Another  index  of  the  shifting  of  political  sentiment 
among  the  Norse  voters  is  found  in  the  changes  in  the 
party  affiliations  of  Scandinavian  newspapers,  tho  the 
varying  importance  of  these  journals  imposes  special  cau- 
tion in  interpreting  these  figures.  It  would  be  obviously 
unfair  to  offset  the  staunch  and  well-supported  Republican- 
ism of  the  ably-edited  and  widely-circulated  Skandinaven 
of  Chicago  with  the  less  stable  Nor}nanncii  of  Stoughton, 
Wisconsin,  which  had  not  one-third  the    circulation    nor 


'■'Letter  of  Thomas  Thorson,  Secretary  of  State  of  South  Dakota, 
April  9,  1906. 

i«Letter  of  C.  M.  Dahl,  Secretary  of  State  of  North  Dakota,  March 
24,  1896. 

^''Letter  of  E.  Winterer,  Valley  City,  March  21,  1896,  and  of  Siver 
Serumgard,  March  24,  1896. 
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one-tenth  of  the  influence  of  the  metropolitan  journal.^^ 
The  "mugwump  spirit"  of  the  press  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  ease  of  Norden,  a  Norwegian  weekly  of  Chicago,  Re- 
publican up  to  1884,  when  it  took  an  independent  attitude. 
In  1888  it  became  avowedly  Democratic  and  supported 
Grover  Cleveland  for  the  presidency  This  move  was  made 
only  after  the  proprietor  and  editor  assured  themselves 
that  the  patrons  of  the  paper  would  sustain  them  in  the 
proposed  change.  ^^ 

Of  the  secular  political  Scandinavian  papers  pub- 
lished in  Minnesota  in  1889  nine  were  Republican — five 
Norwegian  or  Norwegian-Danish,  four  Swedish;  three 
were  Democratic, — all  Norwegian;  two  were  Prohibition- 
ist, one  Norwegian  and  one  Swedish ;  and  one  was  Labor, — 
Norwegian.^*'  In  the  next  five  years,  the  independent  press 
in  Minnesota  and  other  states  increased  in  numbers  at 
least,  and  included  such  influential  journals  as  Amerika 
and  FoJkebladet.  George  Taylor  Rygh,  professor  of  Scan- 
dinavian languages  in  the  University  of  North  Dakota, 
estimated  in  1893  that  "until  a  few  years  ago  over  four- 
fifths  of  the  [Scandinavian]  secular  press  w^ere  strictly 
Republican  in  politics.  One  after  another  has  ceased  to 
defend  the  Republican  party,  and  today  not  more  than 
one-third  of  the  whole  number  are  strictly  Republican. "^^ 
While  this  personal  opinion  or  impression  is  probably  ex- 
aggerated, it  may  represent  approximately  the  temporary 
state  of  that  year  if  proper  emphasis  be  laid  on  the  word 
"strictly."  Since  there  appears  to  be  no  evidence  that  these 
papers,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  were  subsidized  to 
induce  their  change  of  political  creed,  it  is  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  they  had  behind  them  a  solidified  constitu- 


^sRowell,  American  Neivspaper  Directory  for  1896,  iQor,  1906;  Cosmo- 
politan, Oct.,  i8go,  689. 

i^Interview  in  1890  with  the  editor  of  Norden,  Mr.  P.  O.  Stromme. 
He  said  that  the  change  was  an  excellent  move  for  the  paper. 

'^^Minnesota  Legislative  Manual,  1889,  432-445. 

2^G.  T.  Rygh,  "The  Scandinavian  American,"  Literary  Northwest, 
Feb.,  1893.     He  estimated  the  total  number  of  papers  at  "about  125." 
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ency,  for  they  were  run  neither  for  personal  amusement, 
pure  philanthropy,  nor  mere  partisan  propaganda. 

The  third  defection  occurred  in  Wisconsin  alone,  and 
took  its  rise  in  a  purely  local  question.  Its  interest  lies  in 
the  peculiar  and  remarkable  temporary  alliance  to  which 
it  led.  The  Wisconsin  Legislature  passed  an  act,  approved 
April  18,  1889,  "concerning  the  education  and  employment 
of  children."^-  To  the  ordinary  provisions  for  coercing 
parents  and  children,  so  that  all  children  between  the  ages 
of  seven  and  fourteen  years  should  attend  at  least  twelve 
weeks  in  some  public  or  private  school  in  the  city  or  town 
or  district  in  which  they  lived,  nobod}^  objected.  But  the 
fifth  section  of  the  act,  which  was  known  as  the  Bennett 
Law,  was  in  certain  church  circles,  like  a  dash  of  vitriol 
in  tlie  face : 

"No  school  shall  be  regarded  as  a  school  under  this 
act  unless  there  shall  be  taught  therein  as  a  part  of  the 
elementary  education  of  the  children,  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  United  States  history,  in  the  English  lan- 
guage." 

The  last  four  words  of  this  section,  innocent  and  rea- 
sonable as  they  look  to  the  average  American,  stirred  up 
one  of  the  bitterest  political  fights  ever  known  in  Wiscon- 
sin. The  Roman  Catholic  church,  unalterably  committed 
to  a  system  of  parochial  schools  in  many  of  which  instruc- 
tion is  given  in  a  foreign  language,  was  for  once  in  accord 
with  the  German  and  Scandinavian  Lutherans  who  main- 
tained similar  schools.  The  compulsory  use  of  English  in 
instructing  pupils  in  specified  subjects  turned  priests  and 
pastors  and  whole  congregations  into  active,  vociferous 
politicians,  for  Germans,  Norwegians,  Poles,  and  Bohe- 
mians claimed  the  right  to  educate  their  children  in  paro- 
chial schools  of  their  own  choosing.  Was  not  education 
education,  whether  carried  on  in  English  or  German  or 
Polish  or  Norwegian?  Were  not  the  graduates  of  church 
schools,  even  tho  they  spoke  English  brokenly  or  with 
brogue,  just  as  intelligent,  just  as  capable,  just  as  indus- 

--Lau's  of  Wisconsin,  1889.  ch.  519. 
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trious,  and  just  as  honest,  as  those  educated  in  the  "little 
red  vschool  house"  and  tiie  public  high  school?'-^  The  chair- 
man of  the  Lutheran  Committee  on  School  Legislation 
stated  the  matter  clearly  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
churches : 

"The  Lutherans  of  AVisconsin  do  not  oppose  the  Ben- 
nett Law  because  they  are  the  enemies  of  the  English 
language.  .  .  .  The  Lutherans  oppose  the  present  compul- 
sory school  law  because — whether  designedly  or  not — it  in 
fact  infringes  on  the  rights  of  conscience  guaranteed  by 
the  constitution,  and  the  right  of  parents  to  educate  ac- 
cording to  their  convictions,  their  own  children In 

short,  the  Lutherans  insist  upon  their  right  to  establish 
private  schools  at  their  own  expense,  and  regulate  them, 

without  any  intereference  on  the  part  of  the  State, 

that  their  children  may  become  Lutheran  Christians  as 
well  as  loyal  and  good  citizens."^^  The  official  circular  of 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Wiscon- 
sin, dated  January  25, 1890,  almost  a  year  after  the  passage 
of  the  act,  was  a  statement  of  the  opposite  point  of  view, 
and  a  justification  of  attempts  to  enforce  the  law.  Inci- 
dentally it  was  a  political  pamphlet  as  well.  Superintend- 
ent Thayer  said :  "The  thing  that  is  antagonized  by  this 
law  is  the  practice  of  allowing  children  of  this  State  of 
proper  school  age,  to  pass  that  period  of  life  without  ac- 
quiring the  minimum  of  education  in  elementary  branches; 
without  acquiring  the  ability  to  think  in  the  language  of 
the  country,  to  express  themselves  intelligibly  in  that  lan- 
guage, orally,  in  writing,  and  in  business  forms.'' 

All  through  the  latter  part  of  1889  and  the  first  ten 
months  of  1890,  the  agitation  went  on.  The  press  gave 
great  space  to  it ;  some  papers  through  several  months, 
both  in  Wisconsin  and  in  the  neighboring  States  where 

-^The  Bennett  Law  Analyzed,  a  campaign  pamphlet  issued  by  the 
Republicans  in  1890,  in  English,  German,  Polish,  and  Norwegian,  had  for 
its  heading  a  picture  of  a  district  school  house  labelled  "The  Little  School 
House,"  and  underneath,  "Stand  by  It." 

-*See  F.  W.  A.  Notz,  "Parochial  School  System"  in  Stearns  (editor), 
The  Coluinbia)i  History  of  Education  in  Wisconsin  (1893). 
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Lutherans  and  Catholics  were  numerous,  offered  "sympo- 
siums" which  printed  arguments  on  both  sides.^^  Piihlic 
Opinion  summarized  the  sentiment  for  the  larger  world.^" 
Church  assemblies  took  action,  and  finall}'  an  Anti-Ben- 
nett Law  convention  was  held  in  Milwaukee,  June  4,  1890. 
The  Democrats  were  not  slow  in  seizing  the  advantage 
offered,  and  managed  their  campaign  of  1890  very  shrewdly. 
The  combination  of  sternly  anti-Catholic  German  and 
Norwegian  Lutherans,  usually  Republican,  with  Roman 
Catholics,  under  the  Democratic  banner,  was  irresistible. 
In  spite  of  the  frantic  appeals  of  the  Republican  press  and 
speakers  for  loyalty  to  the  American  flag  and  to  the  "little 
red  school  house,''  the  Democrats  elected  their  candidate 
for  governor,  and  a  legislature  pledged  to  give  the  desired 
relief.  By  the  six-line  act  of  February  5, 1891,  the  Bennett 
Law  was  repealed,  and  two  months  later  another  compul- 
sory education  act  was  passed  without  the  offensive  and 
troublesome  four  words.^^  The  work  of  the  Lutheran- 
Catholic  alliance  was  done;  the  heterogeneous,  naturally 
antagonistic  elements  fell  apart;  and  in  a  few  years  old 
party  lines  were  re-established.  The  plurality  of  28,000 
by  which  the  Democratic  Governor,  G.  W.  Peck,  was  elected 
in  1890,  overcoming  the  usual  Republican  plurality  of 
about  20,000,  was  reduced  at  his  re-election  in  1892  to 
7,700.  In  1894  the  Republican  candidate  defeated  Gov- 
ernor Peck  by  the  handsome  plurality  of  50,000  votes.^^ 

While  the  Bennett  Law  agitation  was  going  on  in 
Wisconsin,  a  similar,  but  milder  disturbance  occurred  in 
Illinois.  The  compulsory  education  act  of  the  latter  State, 
which  went  into  effect  July  1,  1889,  was  closely,  if  not 
deliberately,  modelled  after  the  Wisconsin  statute,  and 
enacted  that  "no  school  shall  be  regarded  as  a  school  under 
this  act,  unless  there  shall  be  taught  therein  in  the  English 
language,    reading,    wTiting,    arithmetic,  history    of    the 

-■'The  North,  Apr.  30,  May  7,  14,  21,  28,  June  4,  25.  July  2,  1890. 
-^Public  Opinion,  IX,  no.  i,  Apr.  12,  1890. 
^''Laws  of  Wisconsin,  1891,  chaps.  4,  187. 
-^Wisconsin  Bluebook   (1895),  342-342,  347- 
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United  States,  and  geography.-^  In  the  campaign  of  1890, 
the  Republican  candidate  for  State  Superintendent  of 
Education,  favoring  the  new  compulsory  education  law, 
was  defeated  by  some  36,000  votes  by  Raab,  the  Democratic 
candidate  who  opposed  the  law.  Tlie  Norwegians  and 
Danes  in  the  city  of  Chicago  probably  voted  for  Raab  in 
large  numbers,  tho  he  won  the  Swedish  wards  of  that  city 
by  small  pluralities.  In  such  counties  as  Knox,  with  its 
two  thousand  Swedish  voters,  and  Winnebago  (in  which 
is  situated  the  city  of  Rockford,  with  about  fifteen  hundred 
Swedish  voters),  where  one-third  of  the  foreign  born  popu- 
lation was  at  that  time  Scandinavian,  the  Republican 
candidate  received  large  majorities.  A  writer  for  America, 
the  periodical  published  in  English  for  Scandinavian  read- 
ers, claimed  proudl3^  that  "the  large  Swedish  settlements 
in  Henry,  Rock  Island,  Bureau,  De  Kalb,  Henderson,  War- 
ren, Mercer,  Ford,  Whiteside,  and  other  counties  cast  a 

solid  vote  for  Edwards The    Swedes    were    in 

favor  of  compulsory  education  almost  to  a  man.^*^  In  the 
city  of  Chicago,  the  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  for 
Cook  County  was  re-elected  by  a  plurality  of  23,000  tho 
he  favored  the  compulsory  law.  The  repeal  of  the  law  of 
1889  was  not  so  prompt  in  Illinois  as  it  was  in  Wisconsin, 
for  it  was  not  until  1893  that  a  new  and  expurgated  com- 
pulsory education  measure  took  its  place.^^ 

A  close  and  detailed  examination  of  the  legislative 
journals  and  the  statutes  of  the  Northwestern  States  does 
not  reveal  above  a  half-dozen  laws  which  can  be  said  to  be 
due  to  the  leadership  and  direct  influence  of  the  Scandi- 
navians as  such.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  field  of  general 
legislation  these  men  have  been  indistinguishable  from  the 
native-born  in  ability,  efiSciency,  and  uprightness;  the 
gross  and  net  products  of  the  labors  of  those  legislatures 
with  many  Scandinavian  representatives  in  such  states  as 
Minnesota  and  North  Dakota,  are  not  perceptibly  different 

^^Laws  of  Illinois,  i88g,  Act  of  May  24. 

^^ America,  V.  201,    (Nov.  20,  1890).     See  also  editorial  in  the  same 
volume,  172-174  (Nov.  13,  1890). 

^'^Laws  of  Illinois,  1893,  Acts  of  February  17  and  June  19,  1893. 
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from  the  output  of  legislatures  in  wliich  no  Swede  or  Nor- 
wegian ever  sat,  as  in  Michigan  or  Colorado.  Scarcely  a 
law  has  been  passed  for  the  purpose  of  catering  to  the 
preferences,  or  of  catching  the  vote,  of  the  sons  of  the 
Northlands. 

An  exception  to  this  general  statement  is  the  Minne- 
sota law  of  1883  providing  for  the  CvStablishment  of  a  "pro- 
fessorship of  Scandinavian  language  and  literature  in  the 
State  University,  with  the  same  salary  as  is  paid  in  said 
University  to  other  professors  of  the  same  grade."  The 
man  to  be  chosen  must  be  "some  person  learned  in  the 
Scandinavian  language  and  literature,  and  at    the    same 

time  skilled  and  capable  of  teaching  the  dead  languages  so 
called."22 

The  motives  of  the  makers  of  the  law  were  benevolent 
enough,  and  circumstances  warranted  its  passage,  but 
nothing  could  better  illustrate  the  utter  carelessness  and 
looseness  with  which  American  State  legislators  do  their 
work,  than  this  simple  statute.  It  was  drawn  up  by  a 
distinguished  American  lawyer,  Gordon  E.  Cole  of  St.  Paul 
at  the  request  of  Truls  Paulsen  by  whom  it  was  introduced 
into  the  legislature.^^  It  created  a  chair  of  "Scandinavian 
language,"  when  there  is  no  such  language,  living  or  dead ; 
the  professorship  was  established  "in  the  State  Univer- 
sity," when  the  laws  of  the  State  recognize  no  institution 
bearing  such  a. name.  The  Norwegian  who  presented  the 
bill,  the  legislature  (including  twenty-one  other  Norwegians 
and  Swedes)  which  passed  it,  and  the  Governor  who  signed 
it,  all  showed  the  same  quality  of  ignorance  and  neglect  of 
fact,  law,  and  English.  A  second  law,  undoubtedly  based 
directly  upon  the  first,  even  to  copying  its  confusion  of 
terms,  was  the  act  passed  by  the  legislature  of  North  Da- 
kota in  1891,  creating  a  chair  of  Scandinavian  language 
and  literature  in  the  University  of  North  Dakota. -^^ 

^^The  General  Statutes  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  1894,  sees.  3908-3909 
(Laws  of  1883,  Chap.  140.) 

^^Nelson,  Scandinavians  in  the  United  States  (ist  ed.),  I,  541-542. 

^*Reviscd  Codes  of  North  Dakota,  1895,  sec.  887  {Laws  of  1891, 
chap.  60). 
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Another  statute  having  still  more  distinct  Scandina- 
vian earmarks  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  North 
Dakota  in  1893,  providing  for  tribunals  of  conciliation,  to 
be  composed  of  four  commissioners  of  conciliation  elected 
in  each  town,  incorporated  village,  and  city.  The  measure 
was  modelled  in  a  feeble  and  tentative  fashion  after  a 
statute  of  Norway,  where  such  courts  have  been  in  opera- 
tion since  1824,  proving  especially  eflflcient  in  securing 
amicable  adjustment  of  petty  neighborliood  difficulties.^^ 
But  the  law  in  North  Dakota  speedily  fell  into  "innocuous 
desuetude,"  in  spite  of  the  enormous  percentage  of  Norwe- 
gians in  that  State;  its  construction  was  defective;  its 
constitutionality  was  questioned;  its  machinery  was  cum- 
bersome and  expensive.  During  its  first  two  years,  many 
communities  failed  to  elect  commissioners,  and  no  serious 
attempt  was  made  to  comply  with  its  provisions;  even  the 
Norwegians  themselves  manifested  no  anxiety  or  haste  to 
make  use  of  this  characteristically  Norwegian  court.  Nor 
did  the  amendment  of  1895,  substituting  for  compulsory 
use  of  the  tribunal  hearings  at  the  request  of  one  party 
and  with  the  consent  of  botli  parties,  improve  matters.  One 
Norwegian  attorney  pronounced  the  law  "an  unmitigated 
absurdity  under  present  conditions,"  because  most  suits  in 
the  United  States  arise  out  of  contracts,  debts,  titles,  etc., 
rather  than  out  of  neighborhood  quarrels,  slanders,  and 
the  like. 

In  all  matters  relating  to  temperance  and  temperance 
legislation,  the  Scandinavian  voters  have  almost  invariably 
been  on  the  side  of  restriction  of  the  saloon  and  the  liquor 
traffic.  They  have  supported  prohibition  in  Iowa  and  in 
the  Dakotas,  high  license  in  Minnesota,  and  the  patrol- 
limit  system  in  Minneapolis.^^  The  prohibition  State  and 
local  tickets,  especially  in  Minnesota,  and  in  the  Dakotas, 

35Letter  of  Siver  Serumgard,  City  Attorney  of  Devil's  Lake,  N.  D., 
March  24,  1896,  and  various  other  letters. 

^^Minneapolis  Journal,  Jan.  16,  1891.  In  Dakota  "the  reform  was 
asked  for  more  earnestly  by  the  Scandinavian  element  than  by  any  others." 
Ralph,  Our  Great  West,  152. 
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always  have  a  large  proportion  of  Norwegians  and  Swedes 
among  their  nominees.^^  The  best  illustration  of  this  sen- 
timent, however,  is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  prohibition 
in  North  Dakota.  When  the  new  constitution  for  the 
proposed  State  was  made  and  presented  to  the  people  in 
1889,  the  section  which  provided  for  the  absolute  proliibi- 
tion  of  both  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  was  submitted  separately  to  the  voters.  Thus  the 
prohibition  issue  was  presented  fairly  and  squarely  to  every 
man  in  the  State.  The  constitution  itself  was  carried  by 
a  majority  approximating  twenty  thousand  in  a  total  vote 
of  upwards  of  thirty-five  thousand;  the  prohibitionist  sec- 
tion received  a  majority  of  1159.  Analysis  of  the  vote  by 
counties  makes  it  clear  that  in  every  county  where  the 
Scandinavians  predominated,  with  a  single  exception,  the 
section  was  carried  by  fair  majorities. ^^  The  question  of 
re-submission  of  this  section  to  the  vote  of  the  people  of 
the  State  came  up  in  1895,  and  was  postponed  indefinitely 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  North 
Dakota  by  a  vote  of  twenty-six  to  twent3"-two,  fourteen  of 
the  sixteen  Scandinavian  members  of  the  House  voting  with 
the  twenty-six.^^  This  seems  to  justify  the  opinion  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  North  Dakota:  "Nearly  all  Scandi- 
navian members  of  the  legislature  have  invariably  voted 
against  the  resubmission  of  the  question  to  the  people.  .  .  . 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  Scandi- 
navian population  of  this  State  favor  prohibition,  and  one- 
half  of  them  are  earnest  advocates  of  the  law."^° 

The  only  remaining  question  as  to  the  political  influ- 
ence of  the  Scandinavians  is  the  claim  of  the  Swedes  and 
Norwegians  for  "recognition"  at  the  hands  of  old  parties; 

s'^The  ticket  voted  in  Minneapolis  in  1893,  illustrates  this  tendency. 
Among  the  Prohobitionist  nominees  were  two  Scandinavian  presidential 
electors,  the  lieutenant  governor,  secretary  of  state,  county  treasurer,  one 
candidate  for  the  legislature,  and  one  for  the  city  council ! 

^^Legislative  Manual  of  North  Dakota,  1889-1890,  170,  compared  with 
the  population  tables  of  the  census  of  1890;  Ralph,  Our  Great  West,  152. 

^^Ibid.,  1895,  19-20;  Minneapolis  Sunday  Times,  Feb.  10,  1895. 

*°Letter  from  C.  M.  Dahl,  March  24  1896. 
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and  the  concessions  which  such  claims  have  extorted. 
From  tlie  foregoing  accounts,  it  is  evident  that  the  Scan- 
dinavians liave  been  ready  in  fitting  themselves  into  the 
political  system  of  the  United  States.  Altho  tliey  have 
not  been  guilty  of  that  excessive  and  pernicious  activity 
in  the  tiehl  of  public  affairs  which  has  characterized  some 
classes  of  immigrants  settling  by  preference  in  the  great 
cities,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  have  now  and  then 
appealed  to  race  pride  and  prejudice  and  jealousy,  re- 
marking boundary  lines  and  distinctions  which  should  be 
obliterated.  Tlie  practical  politicians,  on  their  part,  have 
not  hesitated  to  stir  up,  for  party  advantage,  the  sensitive- 
ness of  naturalized  citizens  to  real  or  imaginary  slights 
and  discriminations  against  them  by  "the  other  party." 

The  appeal  of  the  Norwegian  and  Swedish  press  is  not 
infrequently  based  frankly  on  the  essential  sentiment  of 
clannishness :  "Scandinavians  in  Superior  and  other  places 
should  always  support  a  country  man  for  election  to  public 
office,"  and  if  he  is  in  all  ways  worthy,  "we  should  all 
together  rally  around  him,  lay  aside  all  small  considera- 
tions, and  honor  him  with  our  trust  and  esteem. "^^  Ridi- 
culing the  narrowness  of  these  "demands,"  another  editor, 
under  the  heading  "From  Norway,  Birthplace  of  Giants," 
suggests  a  full  Republican  ticket  of  Norwegians,  including 
Rasmus  1*.  Anderson,  "Republican  pro  tem.,"  and  also  a 
full  Democratic  ticket  of  Norwegians,  including  Rasmus 
B.  Anderson,  "thinking  that  he  may  next  year  be  a  Demo- 
crat again. "^-  This  trick  of  asserting  their  political  im- 
portance in  the  Northwestern  States  was  very  early 
learned ;  and  so  long  as  party  managers  bid  for  votes  in  the 
tongues  of  the  aliens,  bribing  them  with  nominations  of 
the  foreign-born,  just  so  long  will  these  groups  of  adopted 
citizens  reiterate  and  multiply  their  demands,  just  so  long 
will  they  capitalize  their  voting  power  and  collect  a  gen- 
erous interest  in  the  shape  of  nominations  and  appoint- 
ments.    It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Norwegian  and 

*iEditorial  in  Superior  Tidcnde  (Wisconsin),  Feb.  2,  1898.     See  also 
Vikingen,  Aug.  18.  1888. 

•*-P.  O.  Stromme  in  Amerika  og  Norden,  Feb.  2,  1898. 
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Swedish  party  papers  in  America  exist  for  the  primary 
purpose  of  forwarding  the  political  interests  of  people  of 
those  nationalities  as  such,  for  they  do  not,  any  more  tlian 
do  the  partisan  papers  printed  in  English,  but  the  Scan- 
dinavian groups  are  so  large  and  so  definite  that  appeals 
to  them  to  stand  together  as  a  race  for  their  OAvn  interests 
are  inevitable. 

So  early  as  1870,  one  of  the  leading  Norwegian  news- 
papers declared  that  it  was  time  for  the  Norwegians  to  get 
a  Representative  in  Congress  just  as  well  as  other  na- 
tionalities— '^ligesaavel  som  andre  nationaliteter."^^  The 
editor  suggested  that  the  eight  thousand  Norse  voters  in 
the  southern  Minnesota  district  hold  a  convention  the  day 
before  the  regular  Republican  convention,  and  agree  upon 
a  candidate  for  the  Congressional  nomination:  if  the 
Republicans  refused  to  nominate  him,  put  on  the  screws! 
About  twenty  years  later  this  very  method  was  resorted 
to  in  North  Dakota,  when  the  Scandinavians  of  that  State 
"in  mass  convention  assembled,"  proceeded  to  pass  resolu- 
tions and  to  organize  the  Scandinavian  Union  of  North 
Dakota,  to  secure  for  themselves  "that  share  in  the  gov- 
ernment to  which  their  competency,  their  character  and  nu- 
merical strength,  and  their  rank  as  pioneers  in  all  matters 
of  civilization  entitle  them,"  While  declaring  that  it 
believed  that  every  man  should  stand  or  fall  on  his  own 
merits,  the  convention  resolved  "that  we  have  seen  with 
deep  regret  the  disposition  of  a  large  number  of  our  fellow 
citizens  in  some  parts  of  North  Dakota  to  discriminate 
against  us,  because  we  are  Scandinavians,  and  that  an 
unprovoked  war  has  been  waged  against  us."^*  The  Hon, 
M,  N,  Johnson,  presiding  officer,  presumptive  beneficiary 
of  the  Union,  an  aspirant  for  nomination  as  Representa- 
tive, stated  the  case  very  frankly:     "The  Scandinavians 

*^F(pdr eland et  og  Emigranten,  July  lo,  1870.  See  also  an  editorial  in 
The  North,  June  12,  1889,  regretting  that  the  question  of  national  pro- 
portions and  groups  should  be  raised  "but  the  principle  having  been 
recognized,  we  consider  it  our  plain  duty  to  see  that  it  is  fairly  and 
squarely  enforced." 

^*The  North.  July  10,  1889. 
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constitute  a  majority  of  the  Kepublican  party  in  North 
Dakota.  Under  the  territorial  government  they  have  not 
received  many  official  favors,  but  with  the  opening  of  state- 
hood it  is  proper  that  they  should  have  some  recognition. 
The  Scandinavians  are  not  disposed  to  leave  the  Republi- 
can Party.    They  are  heartily  loyal  to  the  organization  and 

its  principles We  have  the  numerical  strength  to 

demand  and  secure  justice,  and  all  we  ask  is  fair  play.  .  .  . 
We  are  simply  organizing  our  forces  for  united  action  in 
urging  our  just  demands."^^  Their  just  demands  consisted 
in  "from  three  to  five  of  the  State  officers,  and  if  they  stand 
together  and  attend  the  primaries,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  they  will  get  what  they  ask  for."^^ 

The  effectiveness  of  this  movement  is  sarcastically 
summed  up  by  a  correspondent  of  The  North,  in  reporting 
the  Republican  convention:  "M.  N.  Johnson's  Scandina- 
vian League  has  evidently  come  out  of  the  small  end  of  the 
horn.  To  be  sure  M,  N.  was  made  the  chairman  of  the 
convention  and  the  dear  Scandinavians  got  honorary 
mention  in  the  resolutions:  but  M.  N.'s  chairmanship  was 
evidently  devoid  of  results  beneficial  to  the  Scandinavians, 
and  as  for  resolutions — talk  is  cheap  !"^' 

In  an  editorial  in  English  Skandinaven  discussed 
"Governor  Sheldon's  Mistake"  in  1893 :  "Upwards  of  one- 
third  of  the  population  of  South  Dakota  is  of  Scandinavian 
birth  or  origin,  while  Scandinavians  furnish  not  less  than 
one-half  of  the  Republican  vote  of  the  State.  Governor 
Sheldon  is  apparently  oblivious  to  this  fact;  for  in  making 
his  appointments  he  saw  fit  to  ignore  the  Scandinavian- 
American  citizens  of  South  Dakota.  For  the  sake  of  the 
Republican  party  of  the  State  this  mistake  is  very  much 
to  be  regretted.    The  Scandinavians  are  sensitive  of  their 

^^The  North,  July  lo,  1889,  including  translations  from  Posten  og 
Vesten  of  Fargo. 

^^Ibid.,  letter  of  Sigurd  Syr. 

*'Ibid.,  Aug.  28,  1889.  After  the  fall  election  the  same  paper,  October 
9,  announced:  "The  Scandinavian  Union  thus  seems  barren  of  results.  .  .  . 
Peace  be  with  its  ashes !" — because  it  secured  only  s  senators  and  18 
representatives  in  the  State  legislature. 
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rights  as  American  citizens What  has  the  Re- 
publican party  of  South  Dakota  done  to  Governor  Sheldon 
that  he  should  deal  it  such  a  dangerous  blow?"^*  Five 
years  later  the  governor  of  Minnesota  was  accused  of  a 
like  offence  in  that,  on  the  State  boards  appointed  by 
Governor  Merriam,  the  Scandinavians  were  "insufficiently 
represented,"  having  only  five  out  of  one  hundred  mem- 
bers, or  one-twenty-fifth,  when  they  constituted  one-third 
of  the  population  of  the  State.^^ 

The  pettiness  of  these  squabbles  over  political  "recog- 
nition" and  spoils  is  well  illustrated  by  a  letter  written  in 
Oshkosh,  Wisconsin,  to  a  Minneapolis  newspaper  in  1889 : 
"While  our  people  here  number  over  3000,  and  the  Irish 
only  1400,  the  latter  hold  a  still  larger  percentage  of  ofiices 
than  they  do  in  your  city.  This  year  for  the  first  time  the 
Scandinavians  (or  more  correctly  speaking,  the  Danes) 
have  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  place  on  the  police  force"  !^^ 
These  insistent  demands  do  not  stop  with  simple  rec- 
ognition of  the  Scandinavian  race :  different  sections  must 
be  satisfied.  The  most  influential  Swedish  paper  of  the 
Northwest  announced  in  1890  that  "what  we  on  the  other 
hand  witli  full  propriety  and  without  the  least  danger  of 
transgression  can  demand,  is  a  man  of  Swedish  descent  at 

the  head  of  one  of  our  State  departments To  deny 

them  (Swedes)  this  just  recognition  would  stir  up  bad 
feeling,  and  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  slight,  not  to  say 

contempt Our   brethren,   the   Norwegians,   are   a 

little  more  numerous  in  :Minnesota,  than  the  Swedes,  al- 
though not  equaly  good  Republicans.  They,  too,  are  enti- 
tled to  a  place  on  the  State  ticket,  and  for  a  long  time  have 
had  one  [Lieutenant  Governor  Rice]."^^ 

The  failure  of  the  Scandinavians  to  receive  what  some 
of  them  consider  a  just  and  due  reward,  one  in  proportion 

^^Skandinaven,  April  5,  1893. 

*^The  North,  Jan.  22,  1890,  quoting  in  translation  from  Fcedrelandet 
og  Emigranten. 

^oThe  North,  July  17,  1889. 

"Translated  from  Svenska  Folkets  Tidning  (Minneapolis),  April  20, 
1890. 
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to  their  numbers  and  their  devotion  to  one  party,  is  not  to 
be  attributed  wholly  to  the  hardness  of  heart  of  the  party 
leaders,  nor  to  their  shortsightedness.  Nor  can  it  be  fairly 
charged  to  any  strong  dislike  of  Swedes,  Norwegians,  and 
Danes  for  each  other :  the  Swedes,  for  example,  have  never 
bolted  a  ticket  because  it  happened  to  be  headed  by  a 
Norwegian.^-  In  addition  to  the  extension  of  religious 
antagonism  into  politics,  "there  is  still  another  reason  for 
the  limited  success  of  tlie  Scandinavians  in  the  political 
field,  and  that  is  their  natural  apathy  [antipathy?]  to 
following  a  leader.  Each  one  considers  himself  competent 
to  work  on  his  own  hook.  To  follow  a  leader  seems  incom- 
patible with  their  ideas  of  liberty.    Yet  without  union  and 

without  leaders,  victory  is  impossible 'Everybody 

for  himself,  and  the  Devil  for  the  hindmost'  is  the  law 
governing  American  life,  and  this  the  Irish  have  learned, 
while  the  Scandinavian  is  generally  waiting  for  someone 
to  come  along  and  offer  something  with  the  polite  'if  you 
please.'    But  he  has  to  wait."^^ 

The  Scandinavian  press,  in  complaining  of  "a  failure 
to  get  a  due  share  of  offices,"  in  declaring  that  Norwegians 
are  "entitled  to  ten  seats"  in  the  Wisconsin  legislature 
when  they  happen  to  have  but  three,  or  in  insinuating  that 
they  have  never  been  fittingly  recognized  in  Iowa,  resorts 
to  political  claptrap,  often  quite  unworthy  of  the  journal 
printing  it.  The  facts  so  easily  forgotten  are  that  the 
counties  and  legislative  districts  in  which  the  Scandina- 
vians are  a  ruling  majority  are  comparatively  few,  while 
the  districts  in  which  they  are  an  influential  minority  are 
very  many.^^    The  system  of  representation  in  the  United 

■'^Boyeson,  "The  Scandinavians  in  the  United  States,"  North  American 
Review,  CLV,  531;  Rockford  Register  (111.),  Sept.  16,  1889. 

^^The  North,  Aug.  14,  1889,  translating  from  Skandinavia  (Worcester. 
Mass.) 

^*Billed  Magazin,  I,  139  (1869)  ;  Skandinaven,  Feb.  5, 1896— an  edito- 
rial printed,  like  many  others,  in  English  and  evidently  designed  for  the 
consumption  of  editors  of  English  papers.  It  is  also  evident  that  Skandi- 
naven's  readers  understood  English.  Soderstrom,  Minneapolis  Minnen,  132, 
gives  a   fairly  complete  list  of  all   the  Swedes,   Norwegians,  and  Danes 
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States  is  not  based  on  any  racial  divisions  or  class  distinc- 
tions, and  not  until  some  scheme  of  minority  representa- 
tion is  adopted  can  any  foreign  element  get  its  "share"  of 
the  political  plums.  It  would  be  hard  to  suggest  a  more 
dangerous  and  disrupting  experiment,  in  these  decades 
wjien  aliens  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  not  to  say  mil- 
lions, enter  the  country  and  are  incorporated  into  the  body 
politic,  than  to  attempt  to  "recognize"  the  various  alien 
factors  in  complex  public  affairs,  even  if  they  were  all  as 
adaptable  as  the  men  from  the  Northlands.  Nothing 
would  do  more,  for  example,  to  develop  the  latent  religious 
and  racial  antipathies  between  the  Scandinavians  and  the 
Irish.  The  fundamental  assumption,  therefore,  which  lies 
back  of  all  claims  for  "recognition"  of  Swedish-Americans, 
or  other  hyphenated  Americans,  as  such,  savors  of  ward 
politics  and  the  machine,  rather  than  of  political  equity  or 
right,  and  just  so  far  as  it  does  this  it  menaces  social  and 
political  safety. 

elected  or  appointed  to  city,  state  or  county  office,  even  including  police- 
men. For  similar  list  for  a  rural  county,  see  Tew,  Illustrated  History  and 
Descriptive  and  Biographical  Review  of  Kandiyohi  County,  Minnesota 
(190s). 


CHAPTEK  XIII. 

Conclusion 

The  meaning  of  the  word  American  as  applied  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  has  undergone  a  great 
change  as  they  have  multiplied  flfteenfold  in  numbers  and 
many  times  in  varieties  of  nationalities  in  the  course  of  a 
century.  In  that  progress  the  Norwegians,  Swedes,  and 
Danes  have  played  a  conspicuous  and  constructive  part. 
As  late  as  1840,  American  ordinarily  meant  a  white  person 
of  English  descent,  born  in  America  or  resident  in  the 
United  States  long  enough  to  understand  and  accept  as 
fundamental  and  vital  certain  political  and  social  ideals 
and  ideas.  That  simple  and  definite  significance  applies 
no  more.  The  American  race  is  already  alarmingly  com- 
plex, tho  the  old  type  has  been  more  closely  adhered  to 
than  would  be  expected  from  an  enumeration  of  the  ele- 
ments which  have  gone  into  the  crucible. 

In  temperament,  early  training,  and  ideals,  the  Scan- 
dinavians more  nearly  approach  the  American  type  than 
any  other  class  of  immigrants,  except  those  from  Great 
Britain.  In  such  features  as  adaptability  and  loyalty 
without  reservation,  no  exceptions  need  be  made.  They 
have  not  come  to  the  New  World  merely  to  get  away  from 
Europe,  nor  to  escape  Siberian  exile  or  an  Abyssinian 
war;  nor  has  their  motive  been  one  of  ordinary  adventure- 
seeking.  Theirs  has  been  a  determined  purpose  and  a 
serious  resolve  to  "arrive''  somewhere  in  America,  and, 
finding  their  places,  to  fill  them  with  honorable  endeavor 
and  steady  ambition.  They  have  come  as  families,  or  with 
a  wholesome  desire  to  establish  families  for  themselves. 
Most  of  them  have  fallen  considerably  below  the  best  types 
of  their  own  nationalities;  their  conservatism  has  some- 
times been  of  the  degenerate  sort  bordering  on  stolidity; 
their  independence  and  individualism  has  come  painfully 
near  stubbornness;    and  their  shrewdness  has   not    infre- 
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qiiently  developed  into  insincerity.  They  have  now  and 
then  manifested  a  clannishness  which  led  them  into  dis- 
agreeable, if  temporary,  complications. 

The  fact  that  this  characteristic  or  that  tendency 
exists  in  an  immigrant  or  alien  element,  should  not  cause 
disturbance  of  mind  to  the  good  citizen,  the  statesman,  or 
the  scholar ;  the  real  question  is  whether  this  characteristic 
or  tendency  is  growing  stronger  or  disappearing  more  or 
less  rapidly.  For  example,  is  the  stolidity  of  a  group  deep- 
ening, or  does  mental  agility  develop  in  the  second  and 
third  generation?  That  the  Scandinavians  have  readily 
outgrown  much  of  their  clannishness,  perceptibly  quick- 
ened their  energies  in  the  new  environment,  and  developed 
notably  in  social,  commercial,  and  political  eflflciency  can- 
not be  seriously  questioned  by  any  one  who  studies  their 
activities  as  a  whole,  or  who  has  observed  them  for  two 
generations. 

The  immigrants  from  the  North  are  decently  educated, 
able-bodied,  law-abiding  men  and  women,  not  illiterates, 
paupers,  or  criminals.  They  are  not  here  as  exiles  from 
home  and  country  for  a  few  years,  after  which  they  pur- 
pose to  return  to  their  native  lands,  there  to  enjoy  a  cheap 
and  narrow  idleness.  They  are  in  the  United  States  as 
citizens,  to  become  thoroly  and  loyally  American.  Their 
ingrained  habits  of  industry  and  economy,  coupled  with  a 
natural  conservatism  and  shrewdness,  have  given  them 
material  success  and  contributed  in  large  measure  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  States  in  which  they  have  made  their 
settlements.  They  have  ever  striven  for  homes,  and  while 
some  of  them  have  been  content  for  a  few  years  to  serve 
others,  the  proletariat  has  not  been  largely  recruited  from 
them.  Mere  wage-earning  has  not  been  a  permanent  con- 
dition, but  a  stepping  stone  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
independence.  In  politics  and  in  war  they  have  evidenced 
their  ability  to  stand  side  by  side  with  the  native-born  of 
New  England,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Indiana,  and,  with 
real  faithfulness  and  efficiency  to  till  such  places,  low  or 
high,  as  shall  be  opened  to  them. 
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Tbo  as  Swedes,  Norwegians,  and  Danes  they  will 
gi'adually  disappear,  becoming  indistinguishable  from 
other  Americans,  their  fundamental  characteristics  cannot 
be  blotted  out  even  in  the  third  and  fourth  generation. 
Men  do  not  change  so  readily,  even  under  the  most  favor- 
able conditions.  Fresh  additions  from  Europe  will  con- 
tinue to  re-enforce  the  old  stock;  but  they  too  will  be 
sturdy,  independent,  and  Protestant.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  expect  that  their  virtues  of  intelligence,  patience,  per- 
sistence, and  thrift,  will  be  preserved  as  they  mingle  in  the 
current  of  national  life.  The  demand  for  these  qualities 
will  be  steady ;  the  supply  on  the  part  of  the  Scandinavians 
will  not  be  readily  exhausted.  The  intermarriage  and 
amalgamation  of  two  peoples  so  closely  allied  as  the 
Scandinavians  and  Americans  connotes  much  of  promise 
and  little  of  danger. 

Several  forces  will  continue  to  operate  in  the  future, 
as  they  have  in  the  past,  against  perpetuating  any  distinct- 
ively Scandinavian  influence  on  the  population  or  institu- 
tions of  the  United  States.  All  three  Northern  peoples  are 
particuarly  free  from  other  than  traditional  ties  and  senti- 
mental attachments  binding  them  to  the  mother  countries. 
No  one  of  the  three  kingdoms  is  great  or  powerful  in  the 
affairs  of  Europe;  the  heroes  of  the  past,  like  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  are  too  far  away  in  time  to  affect  powerfully 
the  imaginations  of  today.  Patriotism  with  them  in  the 
Old  World  is  quite  as  much  a  sentiment  or  love  for  the 
parish  or  the  homestead  as  it  is  a  fierce  and  militant  pas- 
sion for  the  power  and  leadership  of  the  nation.  No 
dramatic  outbursts  of  national  feeling,  or  antagonisms  to 
ancient  enemies,  will  rekindle  old  enthusiams  in  the  Amer- 
ican Scandinavians.  Even  the  prospect  of  w^ar  between 
Norway  and  Sweden,  when  the  former  dissolved  the  Dual 
Monarchy,  did  not  profoundly  stir  the  Swedes  or  Norwe- 
gians in  the  Northw^est;  and  had  war  broken  out  all  the 
recruits  from  America  could  probably  have  been  shipped 
across  the  Atlantic  in  one  voyage  of  a  small  steamship. 
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Furthermore,  no  great  and  permanent  causes  center- 
ing in  Europe  continually  demand  their  active  and  intense 
sympathy  and  financial  aid,  knitting  them  closely  together, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Irish  or  the  Russians.  The  Scandi- 
navian contributions  to  European  causes  have  been  filial 
and  fraternal,  never  political,  never  revolutionary,  never 
such  as  to  raise  a  national  issue  in  America.  Their  church 
organizations,  decentralized,  centrifugal  rather  than  cen- 
tripetal, recognizing  no  unity  under  a  temporal  head,  can- 
not be  turned  into  a  keen,  insinuating  political  weapon. 
They  have  no  secret  societies  ramifying  through  their 
settlements,  no  Mafias,  "Molly  Maguires,"  anarchist  lodges, 
or  other  badges  of  ancient  servitude  or  foreign  hates. 

The  Scandinavians,  knowing  the  price  of  American 
citizenship,  have  paid  it  ungrudgingly,  and  are  proud  of 
the  possession  of  the  high  prerogatives  and  privileges 
conferred.  They  fit  readily  into  places  among  the  best 
and  most  serviceable  of  the  nation's  citizens ;  without  long 
hammering  or  costly  chiseling  they  give  strength  and  sta- 
bility, if  not  beauty  and  the  delicate  refinements  of  culture, 
to  the  social  and  economic  structure  of  the  United  States. 

For  all  these  reasons  the  difficulties  of  the  United 
States  in  adjusting  the  life  and  ideals  and  institutions  of 
the  nation  to  the  presence  of  foreigners  are  reduced  in  the 
case  of  the  Scandinavians  to  a  minimum.  Tlie  Swedes, 
Norwegians,  and  Danes  are  not  likely  to  furnish  great 
leaders,  but  they  will  be  in  the  front  rank  of  those  who 
follow  with  sturdy  intelligence  and  conscience,  striving  to 
make  the  land  of  their  adoption  strong  and  prosperous, — 
"a  blessing  to  the  common  man,"  according  to  the  original 
vision  of  America  seen  by  Sweden's  great  king  Gustavus 
Adolphus.  They  will  be  builders,  not  destroyers;  their 
greatest  service  will  be  as  a  mighty,  silent,  steadying  influ- 
ence, re-enforcing  those  high  qualities  which  are  sometimes 
called  Puritan,  sometimes  American,  but  which  in  any  case 
make  for  local  and  national  peace,  progress,  and  righteous- 
ness. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Critical  Essay  on  Materials  and  Authorities 

The  term  bibliography  does  not  accurately  or  fully 
describe  the  materials  upon  which  this  study  of  the  Scan- 
dinavians in  the  Northwest  is  based.  To  the  printed 
sources  of  all  sorts, — official  reports  of  European  and 
American  governments,  autobiographies,  travels,  and  the 
like — and  to  a  wide  range  of  secondary  works,  there  must 
be  added  much  matter  relating  to  the  subject  gathered  by 
means  of  personal  interviews,  correspondence,  and  obser- 
vations extending  over  a  series  of  years.  The  Scandinavian 
press  is  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  source  material ;  its 
information,  in  nuggets,  flakes,  and  fine  particles,  must  be 
sought  for  diligently,  extracted,  refined,  and  shaped;  but 
it  is  the  purest  source  material,  nevertheless,  comprising 
brief  autobiographies,  letters,  personal  opinions,  descrip- 
tion of  surroundings  and  movements,  and  contributions  to 
current  discussion  in  politics,  religion,  and  education.  The 
county  and  local  histories  which  multiplied  rapidly  be- 
tween 1880  and  1895,  and  which  have  not  yet  ceased  to 
appear,  are  not  far  from  the  borderland  of  source  material. 
Their  sketches  of  men  and  women  and  settlements,  tho 
for  the  most  part  of  a  crude,  innocent,  laudatory  type 
based  upon  brief  personal  interviews  by  canvassers  and 
elaborated  according  to  the  varying  size  of  the  subscrip- 
tions of  individuals,  are  almost  indispensable  for  certain 
statistical  purposes. 

The  customary  distinction  between  source  material 
and  secondary  material  is  often  hard  to  maintain,  so  recent 
is  the  Scandinavian  immigration,  and  so  numerous  are  the 
first-hand  and  second-hand  accounts  by  contemporaries 
participating  in  or  observing  the  phenomena  under  con- 
sideration.    The  Northern  peoples  settling  in  the  United 
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States  have  Lad  no  William  Bradford  for  a  historian,  but 
the  work  of  ZS'orelius  and  Mattson  is  in  a  class  similar  to 
that  of  Plimouth  Plantation. 

The  best  bibliography  of  immigration  in  general  is 
that  published  by  the  Library  of  Congress,  A.  P.  C.  Griffin 
(compiler),  A  List  of  Books  (with  References  to  Period- 
icals) on  Immigration  (3rd  issue,  with  additions,  1907), 
but  this  is  not  complete,  especially  as  relating  to  Scandina- 
vian immigration.  It  omits  all  state  documents,  but  is 
strong  in  its  list  of  Congressional  and  executive  docu- 
ments. For  the  Scandinavian  movement,  the  bibliography 
in  O.  N.  Nelson  (editor),  History  of  the  Scandinavians 
and  Successful  Scandinavians  in  the  United  States  (2nd 
ed.,  I,  265-295),  is  the  most  useful,  though  it  is  unfortu- 
nately arranged  on  a  strictly  chronological  basis  in  two 
parts.  It  is,  however,  far  from  complete,  omitting  practic- 
ally all  Federal  and  State  publications,  and  all  period- 
icals save  for  specific  mention  of  certain  articles.  In  the 
field  of  periodicals,  is  Bibliografi;  Svensk-Amerikansk  Pe- 
riodisk  Literatur  (being  No.  8,  Kungl.  Bibliothekets  Hand 
lingar,  Stockholm,  1886). 

In  a  general  way,  the  following  bibliography  includes 
only  those  books,  pamphlets,  periodicals,  and  newspapers 
Avhich  were  directly  used  in  the  preparation  of  this  volume. 
In  the  case  of  foreign  publications,  the  place  as  well  as  the 
date  of  publication  is  usually  given. 

DOCUMENTARY   SOURCES 

1.     Official  Publications  of  the  United  States. 

Five  series  of  reports  published  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment are  of  very  great  importance  in  the  study  of 
immigration,  both  for  their  scope  and  their  accuracy :  the 
Reports  of  the  censuses  from  1850  to  1910;  the  Aimual 
Statistical  Abstracts  (36  vols.,  1879-1913)  ;  Annual  Re- 
ports of  the  Commissioner-general  of  Immigration  (17 
vols.,  1891-1909)  ;  Reports  from  the  Consuls  of  the  United 
States  (notably  vol.  22,  No.  76,  1887),  particularly  those 
from  the  consuls  in  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark;  and 
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Special  Consular  Reports  (particularly  vol.  30,  1904). 
The  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission  (especially  vols. 
XV.  (1901)  aucl  XIX  (1902),  contains  a  vast  amount  of 
recent,  complete,  and  diversifiecl  material  in  the  testimony 
taken  by  tlie  Commission  and  in  the  well-digested  reports 
prepared  b}'  experts  like  John  K.  Commons.  The  Bureau 
of  Statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department,  Immigration 
into  the  United  States^  showing  number,  nationality,  sex, 
age,  destination  (etc.)  from  1820-1903  (in  Monthly  Sum- 
mary of  Commerce  and  Finance,  June,  1903),  gives  general 
tables  and  a  review  in  convenient  form. 

The  following  reports  of  committees  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  of  the  Senate  include  usually  the 
"hearings"  of  the  committees,  if  any  have  been  held :  Re- 
port from  the  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion, 51  Cong.,  2  Sess.,  H.  R.  No.  3472  (Owen  Report, 
1891) ;  52  Cong.,  1  Sess.,  H.  R.  No.  2090  (Stump  Report, 
1892)  ;  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Immigration,  52  Cong., 
2  Sess.,  S.  R.  No.  1333  (Chandler  Report,  1893)  ;  54  Cong., 
1  Sess.,  S.  R.  No.  290  (Lodge  Report,  1896)  ;  57  Cong.,  2 
Sess.,  S.  Doc.  No.  62  (Penrose  Report,  1902).  Special 
reports  of  importance  are:  Report  of  the  Immigration 
Investigating  Commission  (1895)  ;  Edward  Young,  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Special  Report  on  Immigra- 
tion, (42  Cong.,  1  Sess.,  H.  Mis.  Doc.  No.  19,  (1871)  ;  and 
C.  C.  Andrews,  Report  made  to  the  Department  of  State 
on  the  Conditions  of  the  Industrial  Classes  in  Sweden  and 
Norway  (1874). 

In  a  class  by  itself  is  the  recent  elaborate  Report  of 
the  Immigration  Commission,  S.  Docs.,  61  Cong.,  2-3  Sess. 
(Dillingham  Report,  1910-1911),  43  vols.,  of  which  vols.  1 
and  2  (Abstract),  4,  34,  and  36  are  specially  important  for 
this  study.  The  Report  is  by  far  the  most  scientific, 
thorough-going,  and  detailed  study  of  the  nature,  extent, 
distribution  and  results  of  immigration  to  the  United 
States,  and  to  a  few  other  countries  like  Canada,  Australia, 
and  Brazil,  which  has  yet  been  produced. 
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Various  volumes  of  the  United  States  Statutes  at 
Lafge  and  the  Congressional  Directories  have  also  some 
material. 

2.     Official  Repcyrts  of  Scandinavian  countries. 

Denmark  :  annual  volumes  of  Statistisk  Aarhog. 

Norway:  annual  volumes  of  Norges  Officielle  Statis- 
tik  (1870-1913),  of  Norges  Land  og  Folk  (1885-1906),  and 
of  Meddelelser  fra  det  Statistiske  Centralbureau  (1883- 
1899)  ;  and  Oversigt  over  Kongeriget  Norges  civile,  geist- 
lige  og  judicielle  Inddeliug  (1893). 

Sweden  :  annual  issues  of  Bidrag  till  Sveriges  offici- 
ella  statistik  (1857-1913),  covering  a  wide  range  of  topics. 
Oustav  Sundbiirg  (editor),  Siceden,  Its  People  and  Its 
Industry  (1904),  is  a  valuable  "historical  and  statistical 
handbook  published  by  the  order  of  the  Government''  of 
Sweden,  in  Swedish,  English,  and  French. 

Norway^ — Official  Piihlication  for  the  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion, 1900  (Christiania,  1900)  is  a  companion  volume  to 
that  for  Sweden  just  mentioned. 

3.  Official  Publications  of  Gfcat  Britain. 

The  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trade  on  Alien  Immigra- 
tion (into  the  United  States)  (London,  1893)  is  at  once 
able,  comprehensive,  judicious. 

4.  Official  Publications  of  the  Northwestern  States. 

The  various  annual  or  biennial  legislative  handbooks 
contain  useful  biographies  and  statistics,  especially  the 
volumes  since  1880:  The  Legislative  Manual  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota;  Wisconsin  Blue  Book;  The  Legislative  Man- 
ual of  North  Dakota;  South  Dakota  Political  Handbook 
and  Official  and  Legislative  Manual  (sometimes  entitled 
South  Dakota  Legislative,  Executive,  and  Judicial  Direc- 
tory). Of  the  great  number  and  variety  of  official  State 
documents  and  reports,  those  most  directly  useful  for  this 
study  are  the  volumes  of  statistics  of  Wisconsin,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota ;  those 
relating  to  the  State  censuses.  State  institutions  (a  board 
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of  control  ais  in  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  or  a  board  of  chari- 
ties and  corrections,  for  certain  institutions,  in  Minnesota 
and  South  Dakota),  commissioners  or  boards  of  immigra- 
tion, and  boards  of  health.  Reports  of  offtcers  in  charge  of 
immigration  matters  are  in  State  documents  as  follows: 
\yisconsin,  1853,  1854,  1869-1875,  1880-1882,  1884,  1886, 
181)7,  1900;  Iowa,  1872;  Minnesota,  1867-1872.  The  pub- 
lications of  certain  institutions  chiefly  supported  by  the 
States,  like  tlie  Wisconsin  Historical  Society,  the  State 
Historical  Society  of  Iowa,  especially  vol.  Ill  (1905),  and 
the  Minnesota  Historical  Society,  really  fall  into  this  class 
of  sources. 

GENERAL   WORKS 

The  classical  work  on  the  broad  subject  of  immigi'a- 
tion,  notable  alike  for  the  breadth  and  penetration  of  its 
views,  is  Richmond  Mayo-Smith,  Emigration  and  Immigra- 
tion :  a  Study  in  Social  Science  (1890).  Two  other  works 
by  the  same  authority,  are:  Immigration  and  the  Foreign- 
Born  Population  (in  vol.  Ill  of  the  Puhlications  of  the 
American  Statistical  Assn.,  1893),  and  Statistics  and  So- 
ciology  (1895).  The  Pnhlications  of  the  Immigration  Re- 
striction League  take  a  wide  range  in  63  pamphlets  (1894- 
1914).  Next  to  these  in  importance  come:  Prescott  F. 
Hall,  Immigration  and  its  Effects  upon  the  United  States 
(1906),  an  excellent  and  compact  study,  somewhat  marred 
by  the  bias  of  its  author,  who  is  secretary-  of  tlie  Restric- 
tion League;  J.  R.  Commons,  Races  and  Immigrants  in 
America  (1907),  a  popular  rather  than  profound  state- 
ment, but  the  fresh  work  of  a  careful  scholar ;  E.  A.  Steiner, 
On  the  Trail  of  the  Immigrant  (1906)  ;  S.  McLanahan,  Our 
People  of  Foreign  Speech  .  .  .  ivith  particular  reference 
to  religious  ivork  among  them  (1904). 

A  group  of  more  recent  works  by  competent  scliolars 
combining  qualities  of  penetration  and  popular  presenta- 
tion in  satisfying  proportions  are :  H.  P.  Fairchild,  Immi- 
gration: a  Wmld  Movement  and  its  American  Significance 
(1913)  ;  J.  W.  Jenks  and  W.  J.  Lauck,  The  Immigration 
Problem  (3d  ed.  revised  and  enlarged,  1913),  by  two  men 
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intimately  connected  with  the  making  of  the  Dillingham 
Eeport;  E.  A.  Ross,  The  Old  World  in  the  New:  The  sig- 
nificance of  past  and  present  immigration  to  the  American 
people  ( 1914 )  ;  especially  ch.  IV ;  F.  J.  Warne,  The  Immi- 
grunt  Invasion  (1913),  ch.  XII. 

Of  less  direct  bearing,  but  valuable :  W.  J.  Bromwell, 
History  of  Immigration  to  the  United  States  (1856)  ;  F.  L. 
Dingley,  European  Immigration  (1890)  ;  F.  Kapp,  Immi- 
gration and  the  Commissioners  of  Immigration  of  the 
State  of  Neio  York  (1870)  ;  R.  M.  LaFollette  (editor),  The 
Making  of  America,  vols.  II,  and  VIII  (1906)  ;  F.  A. 
Walker,  Discussions  in  Economics  and  Statistics,  vol.  II 
(1899). 

The  great  mass  of  periodical  literature  is  listed  in 
Griffin's  bibliography,  already  cited.  Including  general 
and  special  articles  and  some  speeches  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  nearly  700  titles  are  arranged  chronologically. 
The  list  is  incomplete,  omitting  several  articles,  dealing 
particularly  with  the  Scandinavians. 

SPECIAL  HISTORIES 

Three  works  deal  with  the  historj^  of  the  Scandinavian 
immigration  in  a  large-spirited,  comprehensive  way,  and 
by  these  characteristics  stand  out  from  the  mass  of  less 
important  works.  O.  N.  Nelson  (compiler  and  editor), 
History  of  the  Scandinavians  and  Successful  Scandina- 
vians in  the  United  States  (2  vols.,  2nd  revised  ed.,  1904), 
is  made  up  of  specially  prepared  articles,  reprinted  arti- 
cles, statistical  tables,  a  bibliography,  and  some  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  biographies  of  men  in  Minnesota,  Wiscon- 
sin and  Iowa.  It  is  very  uneven,  and  on  almost  every  page 
betrays  at  once  the  zeal,  honesty,  and  the  inadequate  train- 
ing of  the  authors  and  the  compiler.  It  miglit  almost  be 
characterized  as  a  cyclopedia  of  the  Scandinavians  in 
America.  E.  Norelius,  De  Svenska  Luterska  Forsamlin- 
garnas  och  Svenskarnes  Historia  i  Amerika  (1890),  while 
nominally  a  church  history  is  in  reality  an  excellent  history 
of  Swedish  settlement;  George  T.  Flom,  A  History  of  Nor- 
wegian Immigration  to  the  United  States  from  the  Earliest 
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Beginning  down  to  the  Year  1848  (1909),  made  up  in  part 
of  articles  mentioned  elsewhere,  is  a  painstaking,  exhaust- 
ive, accurate  account  of  Norwegian  iniiuigration  of  that 
period  into  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Illinois. 

Other  books  dealing  with  special  groups  or  States  or 
localities  are :  Axel  A.  Alilroth,  Hvenskarne  i  Minnesota — 
Historiska  Anteckningar  (Westervik,  1891)  ;  Rasmus  B. 
Anderson,  The  First  Chapter  of  Norwegian  Immigration, 
1821-18JiO,  a  prolix,  padded,  but  valuable  volume;  and  Tale 
ved  Femtiuarsfesten  for  den  Norske  Udvandring  til  Amer- 
ika  (1875)  ;  John  H.  Bille,  A  History  of  the  Danes  in 
America  {Trans.  Wis.  Acad,  of  i^ciences,  Arts,  and  Letters, 
XI,  1896),  a  short  pamphlet;  Tancred  Boissy,  Svenska 
Natiotialitetcii  i  Forcnta  Stater na  (Goteborg,  1882),  a  re- 
print of  correspondence  in  Sgdsvenska  Dagbl.  Snilllposten; 
J.  W.  C  Dietrichson,  Reise  blandt  de  Norske  Emigranter  i 
"de  forenede  Nordamerikanske  Fristater"  (Stavanger 
1846,  and  reprinted  Madison,  1896),  a  historical  and  con- 
temporary description  of  the  early  settlements,  and  Nogle 
Ord  fra  Prwdikestolen  i  AmeriJca  og  Norge  (1851)  ;  Robert 
Grtinberger,  Svenskarne  i  St.  Croix-Dalen,  Minnesota 
(1879),  an  early  and  reliable  piece  of  work;  George 
Kieding,  Rockfords  Svenskar — Historiska  Anteckningar 
(1885)  ;  Knud  Langeland,  Nordm<rudene  i  Amerika — No- 
gle Optcgitclscr  oni  dc  Norskcs  Udvandring  til  Amerika 
(1889), — one  of  the  very  best  of  the  books  on  the  Norwe- 
gians; C  F.  Peterson  (see  also  Eric  Johnson),  Sverigc  i 
Amerika— Knit urh istoriska  ocli  Biografiska  Teckningar 
(1898)  ;  Johjin  Schroeder,  Skandinaverne  i  de  Forenede 
Stater  og  Canada,  mcd  Jndheretningcr  og  Opli/sninger  fra 
200  Skandinariskc  Settlementer  (1867),— full  of  the  most 
valuable  information  about  life  and  conditions  in  the 
Northwest;  Ole  Rynning,  Sandfa^rdig  Beret ning  om  Amer- 
ika til  Oplgsning  og  Nyttc  for  Bonde  og  Menigmand 
(Christiania,  1838), — a  remarkably  clear,  compact,  and 
influential  ])amphlet;  Carl  Sundbeck,  Svenskarna  i  Amer- 
ika, Deras  Land.  Antal,  och  Kolonien  (Stockholm,  1900)  ; 
Alfred  Soderstrdm,ifmwea^po?i>  Minnen  (1899),  an  excel- 
lent, extensive,  newspaper-like  description  of  the  life  and 
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activities  of  the  Scandinavians  in  that  half-Norse  city ;  Al- 
fred Stromberg,  Minnen  af  Jilinneapolis  (1902)  ;  Under- 
retning  om  Amerika,  fornemmeligen  de  Stater  hvori  udvan- 

drede  Xornucnd  have  nedsat  sig, udgivne  af  X 

(Skien,  1843)  ;  M.  Ulvestad,  Nornuindene  i  Amerika,  deres 
Historie  og  Reocyrd  (1907)  ;  P.  S.  Vig,  Danske  i  Amerika 
(1900;  Johs.  B.  Wist,  Den  norske  Indvandring  til  1850,  og 
Skandinaverne  i  Amerikas  Politik  (1884?), — a  small  but 
suggestive  pamphlet. 

On  the  Bishop  Hill  colony,  the  best  authorities  are: 
Michael  A.  Mikkelsen,  The  Bishop  Hill  Colony,  a  religious 
coiamunistic  Settlement  in  Henry  County,  Illinois  (Johns 
Hopkins  University  Studies,  X,  No.  1,  1892) — the  most 
convenient  work  in  English,  based  almost  entirely  on  Nore- 
lius,  and  on  Johnson  and  Peterson,  Srenskarne  i  Illi)iois, 
Johnson  being  a  son  of  the  founder,  Erie  Janson;  Emil 
Herlenius,  Erik-Jansismens  Historia,  ett  Bidrag  till  Kan- 
nedomen  om  det  Svenska  Sektvdsendet  ( Jonkoping,  1900)  ; 
History  of  Henry  County,  Illinois  (1877)  ;  Erivk  Jans  is- 
men  i  Nord  Amerika  (Gefle,  1845)  ;  Hiram  Bigelow,  The 
Bishop  Hill  Colony  (No.  7  of  the  Publications  of  the  Illi- 
nois State  Historical  Library,  1902)  ;  W.  A.  Hinds,  Ameri- 
can Communities  (1902). 

SELECT   ARTICLES   IN   PERIODICALS 

Articles  in  periodicals :  R.  B.  Anderson,  "Norwegian 
Immigration,"  "The  Coming  of  the  Danes,"  "Icelandic 
Immigration,"  Chicago  Record  Herald  (June  19,  26,  July 
24,  Aug.  21,  1901)  ;  K.  C.  Babcock,  "The  Scandinavians  in 
the  Northwest,"  Forum,  XIV  (1892),  "The  Scandinavian 
Contingent,"  Atlantic,  LXVII  (1890),  "The  Scandinavian 
Element  in  American  Population",  American  Historical 
Review,  XVI  (1911);  H.  H.  Boyesen,  "Norse  Ameri- 
cans," The  American,  I  (1880),  "The  Scandinavians 
in  the  United  States,"  Xorth  American  Revieic,  CLV 
1892)  ;  G.  T.  Flam,  "The  Scandinavian  Factor  in 
the  American  Population,"  Iowa  Journal  of  History  and 
Politics,  III  (1905),  and  (in  Norwegian  translation)  in 
Vor  Tid,  I  (1905)  ;  A.  H.  Hyde,  "The  Foreign  Element  in 
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American  Civilization,"  Popular  Science  Mo.,  LII  (1898)  ; 
Luth  JiPger,  "The  Scandinavian  Element  in  the  United 
States,"  The  NoHli,  June,  1889, — with  many  other  similar 
discussions  in  the  same  weekly  paper,  all  of  them  excel- 
lent; Kristofer  Janson,  "Norsemen  in  the  United  States," 
Cosmopolitan,  IX  (1890)  ;  Axel  Jarlson,  "A  Swedish  Em- 
igrant's Story,"  Independent,  LV  (1903);  F.  H.  B.  Mac- 
Dowell,  "The  Newer  Scandinavia — a  Sketch  of  the  Growth 
and  Progress  of  the  Scandinavian  Races  in  America," 
Scandinavia,  III  (1884)  ;  J.  A.  Ottesen,  "Bidrag  til  vore 
Settlementers  og  Menigheders  Historie,"  Amerika  (Apr. 
to  Nov.,  1894), — an  elaborate  series  of  articles,  full  of 
genealogical  and  community  details;  E.  A.  Ross,  "Scandi- 
navians in  America,"  Century,  LXXXVIII  (1914)  ;  Geo. 
T.  Rygh,  "The  Scandinavian  Americans,"  The  Literarij 
Nortiiicest,  II  (1893);  Albert  Shaw,  "The  Scandinavians 
in  the  Ignited  States,"  Chautauquan,  VIII  (1887). 

State  and  Local  Histories 
■The  number  of  historical  books  and  pamphlets  relating 
to  the  States,  counties,  cities,  and  settlements  in  the  North- 
west is  very  great,  and  for  the  larger  part,  unsatisfactory 
but  indispensable.  They  have  usually  been  written  by 
ambitious  but  untrained  persons,  either  as  commercial 
ventures,  advertising  agencies,  or  as  the  pastime  of  retire- 
ment or  old  age;  they  are  nevertheless  full  of  suggestive 
data ;  now  and  then  one  is  found  which  can  be  trusted 
throughout. 

A.     MINNESOTA 

First  in  importance  for  the  Scandinavian  settlements 
in  Minnesota  are  four  county  histories:  History  of  Fill- 
more County,  including  Explorers  and  Pioneers  of  Minne- 
sota (1882)  ;  History  of  Goodhue  County  (1882)  ;  History 
of  Houston  County,  etc.  (1882)  ;  Martin  E.  Tew  and  Victor 
E.  Lawson  and  J.  E.  Nelson,  Illustrated  History  and  De- 
scription and  Bioffraphical  Review  of  Kandiyohi  County, 
Minnesota  (1905), — easily  the  best  local  history  relating 
to  Scandinavian  settlement,  as  well  as  one  of  the  latest  and 
most  comprehensive.     Closely    connected    with    this    last 
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work  in  scope  and  value  is  Alfred  Soderstrom,  Minneapolis 
Minnen:  Kulturhistorisk  Axplocku'mg  frdn  Qvarnstaden 
vid  Mississippi  (1899).  Other  works  dealing  with  the 
State  or  sections:  Isaac  Atwater  (editor),  History  of  the 
City  of  Minneapolis,  Minnesota  (1893)  ;  Fredk.  W.  Har- 
rington, Geography ,  History,  and  Civil  Government  of 
Minnesota  (1883)  ;  Soren  Listoe,  Staten  Minnesota  i  J^^ord 
Amerika  (1869)  ;  History  of  the  Minnesota  Valley  (1882)  ; 
Histary  of  the  Upper  Mississipjn  Valley  (1882). 

W.  A.  Gates,  Alien  and  Non-resident  Dependents  in 
Minnesota  (in  Proceedings  of  National  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction,  (1899)  ;  F.  H.  B.  MacDowell, 
"Minneapolis  and  her  Scandinavian  Population",  Scandi- 
navia, III  (1884)  ;  Louis  Pio,  "The  Sioux  War,  in  1862— 
a  Leaf  from  the  History  of  Scandinavian  Settlers  in  Minne- 
sota", Scandinavia,  I  (1883). 

B.     WISCONSIN 

Of  the  State  as  a  whole:  J.  W.  Hunt,  Wisconsin 
Gazetteer,  containing  the  Names,  Locations,  and  Advan- 
tages of  the  Counties,  Cities,  Towns,  Villages,  Postoffices, 
and  Settlements  (1853)  ;  Wm.  R.  Smith,  The  History  of 
Wisconsin,  in  three  Parts:  Historical,  Documentary,  and 
Descriptive  (1852)  ;  Alexander  M.  Thompson,  A  Political 
History  of  Wisconsin  (1902)  ;  Charles  R.  Tuttle,  An  nius- 
trated  History  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  (1875)  ;  R.  G. 
Thwaites,  Preliminary  Notes  on  tJie  Distribution  of  For- 
eign Groups  in  Wisconsin  (in  Annual  Reports  of  State 
Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin,  1890)  ;  G.  W.  Peck  (edi- 
tor). Cyclopedia  of  Wisconsin,  2  vols.   (1906). 

For  the  localities:  Spencer  Carr,  A  Brief  Sketch  of 
La  Crosse,  Wisconsin  (1854)  ;  Daniel  S.  Durrie,  A  History 
of  Madison,  the  Capital  of  Wisconsin  ....  with  an  Ap- 
pendix of  Notes  on  Dane  County  (1874)  ;  E.  W.  Keyes, 
History  of  Dane  County,  3  vols.  (1906)  ;  The  History  of 
Racine  and  Kenosha  Counties  (1879)  ;  The  History  of 
Rock  County  (1879)  ;  The  History  of  Waukesha  County 
(1880)  ;  H.  L.  Skavlem,  "Scandinavians  in  the  Early  Days 
of  Rock  County,  Wisconsin",  Normands-Forhundet  (1909). 
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C.     ILLINOIS 

Charles  A.  Church,  History  of  Rockford  and  Winne- 
bago County,  Illinois^  From  its  first  Settlement  in  J834  to 
the  Civil  War  (1900)  ;  History  of  Henry  County,  Illinois 
(1877) ;  The  Past  and  Present  of  La  Salle  County  (1877) ; 
John  M,  Palmer,  The  Bench  and  Bar  of  Illinois.  Histor- 
ical and  Reminiscent  ( 1899 ) . 

Eric  Johnson  (Janson)  and  C.  F.  Peterson,  Scans- 
karne  i  Illinois,  Historiska  Anteckningar  (1880),  is  an 
early  work  of  limited  scope  but  judiciously  written. 

E.  W.  Olson  (Editor  with  A.  Schon  and  M.  J.  Eng- 
berg).  History  of  the  Swedes  of  Illinois,  2  vols.  (1908), 
has  some  valuable  chapters  in  the  first  volume,  especially 
ch.  IV  on  the  Bishop  Hill  Colony,  and  the  chapters  dealing 
with  Swedish  churches;  volume  two  is  devoted  to  the  usual 
illustrated  biographies. 

D.     IOWA 

Charles  R.  Tuttle,  An  Illustrated  History  of  the  State 
of  Iowa  (1876)  ;  W.  E.  Alexander,  History  of  Winneshiek 
and  Allamakee  Counties,  Iowa  (1882)  ;  Charles  H.  Sparks, 
History  of  Winneshiek  County,  ivith  Biographical  Sketches 
of  its  Eminent  Men  (1877) ;  J.  J.  Louis,  Shelby  County; 
Charles  H.  Fletcher,  The  Centennial  History  of  Jefferson 
County  (1876)  ;  A  Biographical  Record  of  Boone  County 
(1902) ;  A.  Jacobson,  The  Pioneer  Norwegians  (1905). 

(t.  T.  Flom,  "The  Coming  of  the  Norwegians  to  Iowa," 
Iowa  Jour,  of  Hist,  and  Politics,  III  (1905)  ;  "The  Early 
Swedish  Immigration  to  Iowa,"  Ibid.,  Ill  (1905),  "The 
Danish  Contingent  in  the  Population  of  early  Iowa,"  Ibid., 
IX  (1906),  and  "The  Growth  of  the  Scandinavian  Factor 
in  the  Population  of  Iowa,"  Ibid.,  IV  (1906)  ;  B.  L.  Wick, 
"The  Earliest  Scandinavian  Settlement  in  Iowa,"  Iowa 
Historical  Record,  XVI  (1900);  F.  A.  Danborn,  "Swede 
Point,  or  Madrid,  Iowa",  Year-Book  of  the  Swedish  His- 
torical Society  of  America,  1911-1913. 

E.     OTHER   STATES 

North  Dakota:  H.  V.  Arnold,  History  of  Grand  Forks 
County  ....  including  an  Historical  Outline  of  the  Red 
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River  Valley  (1900)  ;  T.  Haggerty,  The  Territory  of  Da- 
kota (1889)  ;  Compendium  of  the  History  and  Biography 
of  North  Dakota  ( 1900 ) . 

Nebraska:    History  of  the  State  of  Nebraska  (1882) . 

Kansas:  John  A.  Martin,  Addresses  ("The  Swedes  in 
Kansas")   (1888). 

Utah:  H.  H.  Bancroft,  Utah,  1540-1886  (in  History 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  States  of  North  America,  vol.  XXI, 
1889). 

New  York:  Arad  Thomas,  Pioneer  History  of  Orleans 
County,  New  York  (1871)  ;  G.  J.  Mason,  "The  Foreign 
Element  in  New  York  City,"  Harper's  Weekly  (Sept., 
1888)  ;  S.  Folkestad,  "Norske  i  Brooklyn-New  York", 
Symra  (1908). 

TRAVELS  AND  GUIDE  BOOKS 

Good  accounts  of  conditions  in  the  European  king- 
doms, as  those  conditions  were  related  to  emigration  at 
different  periods,  are:  Samuel  Laing,  A  Tour  of  Sweden 
in  1838:  comprising  Observations  on  the  Moral,  Political 
and  Economic  State  of  the  Swedish  Nation  (London  1839 ) , 
and  Journal  of  a  Residence  in  Nortvay  during  the  Years 
1834, 1835  and  1836  (2nd  ed.,  1837)  ;  Charles  Loring  Brace, 
The  Norsk  \Folk;  or  a  Visit  to  the  Homes  of  Norway  and 
Sweden  (1857)  ;  Mrs.  Woods  Baker,  Pictures  of  Swedish 
Life,  or  Svea  and  her  Children  (1894)  ;  J.  F.  Hanson,  Light 
and  Shade  from  the  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun  (1903) . 

Of  the  numerous  travelers  through  the  American 
Northwest,  noting  the  Scandinavian  settlements  or  the 
conditions  affecting  them,  the  most  significant  is  Freder- 
ika  Bremer,  The  Homes  of  the  New  World — Impressions 
of  America  (In  translation  from  the  Swedish,  3  vols.,  Lon- 
don, 1853),  the  work  of  an  educated,  alert,  sympathetic 
Swedish  lady  already  noted  as  a  writer.  Others  of  special 
worth  are  C.  C.  Andrews,  Minnesota  and  Dakota:  in  Let- 
ters Descriptive  of  a-  Tour  through  the  Northwest  in  the 
Autumn  of  1856  (1857)  ;  Johan  Bolin,  Beskrifning  ofver 
Nord  Amerikas  Forenta  Stater  (Wexjo,  1853)  ;  A.  Budde, 
Af  et  Brev  om  Amerika   (Stavanger,  1850)  ;  Basil  Hall, 
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Travels  in  North  America  in  the  Years  1827-1828  (1829, 
Edinburgh,  3  vols.)  ;  Tliorvald  Klavenes,  Det  Norske  Amer- 
ika  (Kristiania,  1904)  ;  Harriet  Martineaii,  Society  in 
Autumn  of  1856  (1857)  ;  Jolian  Bolin,  Beskrifning  ofver 
Amerika  (Goteborg,  1872)  ;  P.  ^Valdeustrolll,  Gcnom  Xorra 
Amerikas  Forenta  Stater:  Reiseskildringar  (Stockholm, 
1890)  ;  Victor  Wickstrom,  Som  Tidningsman  Jorden 
Rundt  (Ostersund,  1901). 

Of  guidebooks  and  handbooks  for  emigrants  and  im- 
migrants there  is  a  great  number,  in  English,  Swedish, 
and  Norwegian;  some  issued  from  philanthropic  motives, 
some  by  interested  States,  railroad  companies,  land  com- 
panies, and  counties,  and  some  by  the  United  States.  Only 
those  that  directly  affected  the  Scandinavians,  or  that  are 
typical  of  a  period,  are  mentioned,  and  the  list  is  not  meant 
to  be  exhaustive  of  titles  or  editions.  Some  of  the  publica- 
tions by  States,  might  well  have  been  put  under  the  head- 
ing of  State  documents. 

One  of  the  typical,  widely  circulated  English  hand- 
books is  William  Cobbett,  The  Emigrant's  Guide,  in  ten 
Letters  addressed  to  the  Taa-payers  of  England,  containing 
Information  of  every  Kind,  necessary  to  Persons  tvho  are 
about  to  emigrate  (London,  1829).  A  similar  Norwegian 
pamphlet  is  L.  J.  Fribert,  Hacmdbog  for  Emigranter  til 
Amerikas  Vest  (Christiania,  1847),  or  J.  R.  Reierson, 
Veiviser  for  norske  Emigranter  til  de  forcnede  nordamer- 
ikanske  Stater  och  Texas  (Christiania,  1844,  reprinted  in 
America,  1899).  The  United  States  issued  a  guide:  Ed- 
ward Young,  Special  Report  on  Immigration ;  accompany- 
ing Information  for  Immigrants  (1871),  reprinted  in  1872, 
with  editions  in  French  and  German.  Other  works  are: 
Frederick  B.  Goddard,  Where  to  Emigrate  and  Why 
(1864)  ;  and  Edward  Young,  Information  for  Immigrants, 
relative  to  Prices  and  Rentals  of  Land,  etc.  (1871). 

For  Wisconsin,  the  most  significant  and  helpful  are : 
Beskrivelse  over  Staten  Wisconsin:  Dens  Klimat,  Jord- 
bund,  Agerdyrkning,  samt  Natur-  og  Kunstprodnkter. 
Udgivet  efter  Legislaturens  Ordre  af  Statens  Immigrations 
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Department  (1870) ;  K,  K.  Kennan  (joint  agent  in  Europe 
for  the  Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Immigration  and  the 
Wisconsin  Central  Eailroad,  without  expense  to  the  for- 
mer), Stateii  Wisconsin,  dens  Hjwlpekilder  og  For  dele  for 
JJdvandreren  (1884) — in  several  editions,  and  also  in 
Swedish ;  C.  F.  J,  Moeller,  Staten  Wisconsin,  heskreven 
med  swrligt  Heiisyn  til  denne  Stats  fortrinlige  Stilling  som 
et  fremtidigt  Hjem  for  Emigranter  fra  Danniark,  Nprge, 
og  Sverige  (1865)  ;  Wisconsin, — What  it  offers  to  the  Im- 
migrant. An  official  Report  published  by  the  State  Board 
of  Immigration  of  Wisconsin  (1879) — many  editions,  and 
in  various  languages. 

For  Minnesota:  Girart  Hewitt,  Minnesota:  Its  Ad- 
vantages to  Settlers,  etc.  (1868), — seven  editions,  one  be- 
ing published  by  the  State;  Hans  Mattson,  Minnesota  och 
dess  Fordelar  for  Indvandreren  (1867)  ;  Minnesota  as  a 
Home  for  Emigrants  (1886), — in  Norwegian  and  Swedish 
also. 

For  other  States:  Resources  of  Dakota, — an  Official 
Publication  compiled  by  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration 
(1887),  later  editions  dealing  with  the  two  States  formed 
from  the  Teritory  of  Dakota;  Fred.  Gerhard,  Illinois  as  it 
is:  its  History,  Geography,  Statistics,  etc.  (1857)  ;  Iowa: 
the  Home  for  Immigrants  (1879),  also  in  Swedish,  Nor- 
wegian, German,  and  Dutch. 

BIOGRAPHIES  AND  AUTOBIOGRAPHIES 

Several  of  the  books  mentioned  under  special  his- 
tories, like  those  of  Norelius,  Langeland,  Dietrichson,  and 
Schroeder,  have  much  autobiograpliical  material  in  them; 
while  others,  sucli  as  the  volumes  of  O.  N.  Nelson  and 
C.  F.  Peterson  and  the  county  histories,  contain  hundreds 
of  brief  biographies.  The  more  important  and  illuminating 
autobiographies  are:  Hans  Mattson,  Minnen  (Lund,  1890) 
and  the  same  in  translation.  Reminiscences,  the  Story  of 
an  Emigrant  (1891),  an  interestingly  naive  account  of  the 
varied  activities  of  a  prominent  politician  and  business 
man;  Gustaf  Unonius,  Minnen  f ran  en  sjutton-drig  Vistelse 
i  Norduestra  Amerika  (2  vols.,  Upsala,  1862),  a  graphic 
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account  of  the  first  years  of  Swedish  settlement,  by  one  of 
its  highly  educated  leaders,  and  Bihang  till  Minnen 
(Stockholm,  1891).  With  less  direct  bearing,  is  W.  H.  C. 
Polsom,  Fifty  Years  in  the  Northioest  (1888)  ;  H.  P.  Hall, 
H.  P.  EalVs  Observations,  being  more  or  less  a  History  of 
Political  Contests  in  Minnesota  from  18J/3  to  WOJf  (1904)  ; 
John  Reynolds,  My  Own  Times,  emhracing  also  the  History 
of  My  Life  (Chicago,  1855)  ;  Stephen  Grellet,  Memoirs 
(edited  by  Benj.  Seebohm,  2  vols.,  1860)  ;  and  S.  B.  New- 
man, Pastor  8.  ISlewmans  Sjelfbiografi  (1890). 

Four  biographies  stand  out  above  the  others:  T.  N. 
Hasselquist,  Lefnad^teckning  af  E.  Norelius;  L.  A.  Sten- 
holt,  En  Studie  af  Knute  Nelson  (1896)  ;  Chr.  O.  Brohough, 
and  I.  Eisteinsen,  Kortfattet  Bcretning  om  Elling  Eiel- 
sens  Liu  og  Virksomhed  (1883)  ;  and  L.  M.  Bjorn,  Pastor 
P.  A.  Rasmussen  (1905).  Other  biographies  of  less  sig- 
nificance for  this  study  are:  C.  J.  Rosenberg,  Jenny  Lind 
in  America  (1851)  ;  Sara  C.  Bull,  Ole  Bull  (1883)  ;  W.  C. 
Church,  Life  of  John  Ericsson  (2  vols.,  1890). 

Other  collected  biographies,  including  Scandinavians, 
are:  J.  C.  Jensson,  A7nerican  Lutheran  Biographies 
(1890)  ;  Men  of  Minnesota  (1902)  ;  F.  G.  Flower,  Bio- 
graphical Souvenir  Book  (1899),  relating  to  North  Da- 
kota alone ;  Prominent  Democrats  of  Illinois  ( 1899 ;  H.  A. 
Tenney,  and  D.  Atwood,  Fathers  of  Wisconsin  (1880)  ; 
C.  J.  A.  Erickson,  "Memories  of  a  Swedish  Immigrant," 
Annals  of  Iowa,  April,  1907. 

RELIGION^  EDUCATION^  AND  THE  PRESS 

No  attempt  is  made  here  at  a  bibliography  of  the 
abundant  polemical  religious  literature,  nor  of  the  ser- 
mons and  proceedings  of  church  conventions,  nor  of  denom- 
inational year  books,  further  than  to  show  the  material 
contributing  to  this  valume.  In  similar  manner,  a  limit 
is  put  upon  the  list  of  catalogs  and  publications  of  colleges 
and  seminaries,  and  upon  the  periodicals  and  newspapers 
of  which  the  number  is  very  large. 

A  very  recent  and  excellent  volume  dealing  with  Nor- 
Tvegian  progress  and  culture  in  America  is  Norsk-Ameri- 
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kaneriies  Festskrift,  1914  (Chief  Editor,  Jobs.  B,  \Yist) 
which  was  prepared  as  an  American  contribution  to  the 
celebration  of  the  centennial  of  Norwegian  independence. 
Important  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  press  (noted  below), 
the  churches,  schools,  literature,  and  men  in  public  or 
political  life,  each  being  the  work  of  a  careful  scholar. 

The  most  valuable  volumes  dealing  with  the  religious 
histories  of  Scandinavian  settlement  are  E.  Norelius,  De 
Sveuska  Luterska  Fdrsamlingarnas  och  ^^^c^skarnes  His- 
toria  i  Amerika  (1890)  and,  of  almost  equal  worth,  for 
Norwegian  church  history,  Th.  Bothne,  Kort  Udsigt  over 
det  Lutherske  Kirkearheide  blandt  Nordmwndene  i  Anier- 
ika  (1898),  being  a  separate  made  up  of  a  section  of 
"Norske  Kirkeforhold  i  Amerika,''  pp.  815-903,  of  H.  G. 
Heggtveit,  lUustreret  Kirkehistorie.  Good  brief  sketches 
of  various  denominations  are  embodied  in  O.  N,  Nelson, 
History  of  the  Scandinavians,  already  noted.  The  most 
important  of  the  other  works  are:  R.  Anderson,  Deii 
Evangel isk  Lutherske  Kirkes  Historie  i  Amerika  (1889)  ; 
and  Emigrantmissjonen,  Kirkelig  Vejledning  for  TJdvan- 
drere  (1884)  ;  H.  K.  Carroll,  The  Religious  Forces  of  the 
United  States,  enumerated,  classified,  and  described  on  the 
Basis  of  the  Government  Census  of  1890  .  .  .  Revised 
to  1896  (1896)  ;  Theodor  H.  Dahl,  Den  Forenede  Kirke: 
Fred  og  Strid  eller  Lidt  Forenings  Historie  (1894)  ;  O. 
Ellison,  Svenska  Baptisternas  i  Wisconsin  Jlissions  His- 
toria  (1902);  Simon  W.  Harkey,  The  Mission  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  America  (1853)  ;  O.  J.  Hatlestad, 
Historiske  Meddelelser  om,  den  norske  Augusta na  Sgnode 
(1887)  ;  H.  G.  Heggtveit,  lUustreret  Kirkehistorie  (1898)  ; 
Chauncy  Hobart,  History  of  Methodism,  in  Minnesota 
(1887)  ;  Henry  E.  Jacobs,  A  History  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  in  the  United  States  (1893)  ;  J.  N.  Len- 
ker,  Lutherans  in  all  Lands  (1896)  ;  N.  M.  Liljengren  and 
C.  G.  Wallenius,  Svenska  Method ismen  i  Amerika  (1885)  ; 
Minde  fra  Juhelfesterne  paa  Koshkonong  (1894)  ;  M.  W. 
Montgomery,  The  Work  among  the  Scandinavians  (1888) 
and  "A  Wind  from  the  Holy  Spirit,"  Siveden  and  Noi'way 
(1884)  ;  A.  H.  Newman,  History  of  the  Baptist  Churches  in 
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the  United  iStates  (1894),  and  A  Century  of  Baptist 
Achievement  (1901)  ;  E.  Norelius,  Evangeliska  Luterska 
Augustana  Synodcn  i  Nord  Amcrika  och  dess  Mission 
(1870)  ;  Affidavits  of  Sven  Oftediil,  et  al  (in  Dist.  Court 
of  Minnesota,  4th  Jud.  Dist.)  (1897)  ;  H.  Olson,  Minnes- 
tal  ofvcr  fyamVidne  pastorn  O.  G.  Iledstrom  (1886)  ; 
George  Richardson,  The  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  i^ocicty  of 
Friends  in  Norway  (London,  1849)  ;  Matthew  Simpson 
(editor),  Cyclopedia  of  Methodism  (oth  ed.,  1882)  ;  E.  J. 
Wolf,  The  Lutherans  in  America  (1890);  N.  C.  Brun, 
^'Kort  Omrids  af  den  amerikansk-liitherske  Kirkes  His- 
torie",  Vor  Tid,  I  (1905). 

On  the  educational  side  are  Kiddle  and  Schem, 
Dictionary  of  Education  (1890)  ;  Chr.  Koerner,  The  Ben- 
nett Law  and  the  German  Parochial  Schools  of  Wisconsin 
(1890);  J.  W.  Stearns  (editor),  'The  Columbian  History 
of  Education  in  Wisconsin  (1893)  ;  The  Bennett  Laic  An- 
alyzed (1890)  ;  A.  Estrem,  "A  Norwegian-American  Col- 
lege (Luther  College),"  Midland  Monthly,  I  (1894)  ;  E.  S. 
White,  ''Elk  Horn  College,"  Midland  Monthly,  II  (1894)  ; 
J.  P.  Uhler,  "Scandinavian  Studies  in  the  United  States," 
Science,  IX  (1887)  ;  G.  Andreen,  "Det  svenska  Spraket  i 
Amerika",  Studentforeningen  Verdcindis  Snidskrifter,  No. 
87  (Stockholm,  1900)  ;  G.  T.  Flom,  A  History  of  Scandi- 
navian Studies  in  American  Universities  (Bulletin  of  the 
State  University  of  Iowa,  No.  153,  1907),  and  "Det  norsk 
sprogs  bruk  og  utvikling  i  Amerika",  Xormands-For- 
hundet,  TV  (1912)  ;  G.  Bothne,  "Nordiske  studier  ved 
amerikanske  universiteter",  Ncn~sk-Anicrikanernes  Fest- 
krift,  1914;  A.  A.  Stomberg,  "Swedish  in  American  Univer- 
sities", Year-Book  of  the  Sivedish  Historical  Society  of 
America,  1909-1910;  C.  G.  Wallenius,  "Den  hogTe  Skol- 
verksamheten  bland  Svenskarne  i  Amerika",  Year-Book  of 
the  Sivedish  Historical  Society  of  America,  1911-1913. 

University  and  college  catalogs  and  registers  need 
not  be  enumerated  for  each  year ;  two  typical  years  would 
be  1895  and  1905 ;  Augustana  College  and  Seminary,  Rock 
Island,  111. ;  Luther  College,  Decorah,  Iowa ;  Bethany  Col- 
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lege,  Lindsborg,  Kansas;  Gustavus  Adolphus  College,  St. 
Peter,  Minnesota;  St.  Olaf  College,  Northfield,  Minnesota; 
Elk  Horn  College,  Elk  Horn,  Iowa;  Augsburg  Seminary, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota;  Red  Wing  Seminar}^,  Red  Wing, 
Minnesota;  Northwestern  University;  University  of  Chi- 
cago; Chicago  Theological  Seminary;  University  of  Wis- 
consin; University  of  Minnesota;  University  of  North  Da- 
kota; University  of  Nebraska;  State  University  of  Iowa. 

Exhaustive  and  scliolarly  discussions  of  the  history  and 
character  of  the  Scandinavian  newspapers  and  periodicals 
published  in  the  United  States  are:  Juul  Dieserud,  "Den 
norske  presse  i  Amerika.  En  historisk  oversigt'-,  Nor- 
mands-Forhundet,  Y  (April  1912)  ;  Carl  Hansen,  "Et 
Stykke  Norsk-Amerikanske  Pressens-historie'",  Kvartal- 
skrift,  III  (Jan.  1907),  "Den  norsk-amerikanske  presse  f0r 
borgerkrigen",  Si/mra:  en  Aarhog  for  Yoi^ske  pan  hegge 
Sider  af  Havet,  IV  (1908)  ;  and  "Den  norsk-amerikanske 
presse:  Pressen  til  borgerkrigens  slutning",  Yorsk-Ameri- 
kanernes  Festskrift,  1914;  Jobs.  B.  Wist,  "Den  norsk- 
amerikanske  press:  Pressen  efter  borgerkrigen",  Norsk- 
Amerikanerncs  Festskrift,  1914 — remarkably  full  and  com- 
plete in  its  details;  E.  W.  Olson  (editor),  "Press  and  Liter- 
ature", History  of  the  Sicedes  in  Illinois  (1908),  ch.  13. 
Less  important  is  Eric  Johnson,  "The  Swedish  American 
Press'',  The  Viking,  I  (July  and  Aug.  1906). 

For  statistics  and  ratings  of  newspapers,  G.  P.  Rowell 
&  Co.,  American  Newspaper  Directories  (1869  to  1906)  ; 
N.  W.  Ayer,  American  Newspaper  Annual  (1881-1914) 
(Philadelphia). 

ECONOMIC,  SOCIAL,  AND  POLITICAL  QUESTIONS 

Florence  E.  Baker,  A  Brief  History  of  the  Elective 
Franchises  in  Wisconsin  (1894)  ;  Fremont  O.  Bennett,  Poli- 
tics and  Politicians  of  Chicago,  Cook  County,  and  niinois 
(1886);  Eugene  Brown  and  F.  Fred  Rowe  (compilers). 
Industrial  and  Picturesque  Rock  ford,  Illinois  (1891; 
Carlo  De'Negri,  Appunti  di  Statistica  Comparata  delV 
Emigrazione  delV  Europa  e  della  Immigrazione  in  America 
e  in  Australia  (in  Bulletin  de  V  Institute  International  de 
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Statistique,  1S8S)  ;  John  G.  Gregory,  Foreign  Immigration 
to  Wisconsin  (1902) ;  C.  H.  Gronvald,  The  Effects  of  the 
Immigntktion  on  the  Noncegian  Imimgrwnts  (in  Sixth 
Annual  Report  to  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Minnesota, 
1878)  ;  Hans  ^Mattson  (editor),  Two  Hundred  and  Fiftieth 
Anniversary  of  the  First  Swedish  Settlement  in  America, 
September  U,  188S  (1889)  ;  Kobert  P.  Porter  (and 
others) ,  The  West:  from  the  Census  of  1880  (1882)  ;  Julian 
Ralph,  Our  Great  West:  a  Study  of  the  Present  Conditions 
and  Future  Possibilities  of  the  New  Commonwealths  and 
Capitals  of  the  United  States  (1893) ;  Gustav  Sundbiirg, 
Bidrag  till  Utvandringsfrdgen  frdn  Befollcningsstatistisk 
Synpu)ikt  (in  Upsala  Universitets  Arsskrift,  1884  o.  1885)  ; 
Carl  Snndbeck,  Svensk-Amerikanerna,  deras  Materialla 
och  Andliga  Sfnlfranden  (1904) — a  good  up-to-date  sum- 
mary of  conditions  in  America;  William  W.  Thomas, 
Sweden  and  the  Swedes  (1893)  ;  James  D.  Whelplej^,  The 
Problem  of  the  Immigrant  (1905)  ;  Edward  Young,  Labor 
in  Europe  and  America,  a  Special  Report  on  the  Rate  of 
Wages,  etc.  (1875), — a  particularly  valuable  book,  dealing 
with  conditions  in  Europe  on  the  eve  of  the  great  movement 
to  America. 

Two  groups  of  Federal  reports  are  very  useful :  Emi- 
gration from  Europe,  (Reports  from  the  Consuls  of  the 
United  States,  No.  76,  1887),  dealing  with  European  con- 
ditions; and  Emigration  to  the  United  States  (Special 
Consular  Repar-ts,  vol.  XXX,  1904).  Another  exhaustive 
and  scholarly  investigation  is  embodied  in  Reports  of  the 
Industrial  Commission  on  Immigration,  including  testi- 
mony, tvith  Review  and  Digest,  and  Special  Reports,  being 
vol.  XV  of  the  Commission's  Reports   (1901). 

The  Civil  War  as  related  to  immigration  from  North- 
ern Europe  is  treated  in:  Ole  A.  Buslett,  Det  Femtende 
Regiment  Wisconsin  Frivillige  (1895)  ;  P.  G.  Dietrichson, 
En  Kortfattet  Skildring  af  det  femtende  Wisconsins  Regi- 
ments Historic  og  Yirksomhed  under  Borgerkrigen  (1884)  ; 
J.  A.  Enander,  Borgerkrigen  i  de  Forenede  Stater  i  Nord 
Amerika  (1881)  ;  John  A.  Johnson,  Det  Skandinaviske 
Regiments  Historie  (1869). 
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Important  articles  fin  periodicals :  F.  ^\.  Hewes, 
"Where  our  Immigrants  Settle"  (with  excellent  statistical 
maps),  World's  Work,  VI  (1903);  G.  G.  Huebner,  ''The 
Americanization  of  the  Immigrant,"  Annals  of  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  XXVII 
(1906)  ;  Richmond  Mayo-Smith,  "Control  of  Immigration'', 
Political  Science  Quarterly,  III,  46, 197,  404  (1888)  ;  G.  H. 
Schwab,  "A  Practical  Remedy  for  the  Evils  of  Immigra- 
tion," Forum,  XVI  (1893)  ;  Nicolay  A.  Grevstad,  "Courts 
of  Conciliation,"  and  "Courts  of  Conciliation  in  America," 
Atlantic,  LXVIII  (1891),  LXXII   (1893). 

Various  numbers  of  Xormands-Forhundct,  published 
in  Christiania,  have  contained  noteworthy  articles,  besides 
those  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  bibliography,  dealing 
with  American  conditions :  S.  Sondresen,  "Den  norsk- 
amerikanske  farmer"  (1908)  ;  J.  Dieserud,  "Nordnui^ndenes 
deltagelse  i  de  Forenede  Staters  politiske  liv"  (1908)  ;  M. 
Alger,  "Re-immigrationen"  (1913)  ;  Av,  Kand.  Gottenborg, 
"Hjemvandte  norsk-amerikanere,  deres  livsforliold  1 
Amerika  og  i  Xorge  efter  hjemkomste"  (1913)  ;  O.  K.  Win- 
berg,  "Degenererer  Nordmaend  i  Amerika"  (1910). 

Three  small  novels  contain  particularly  graphic  ac- 
counts of  the  life  and  social  conditions  among  the  Nor- 
wegian settlers:  P.  O.  Stromme,  Hrorledes  Halvor  blev 
Prest  (1893),  one  of  the  very  best  pictures  of  pioneer  immi- 
grant family  life ;  H.  A.  Foss  ( translated  by  J.  J.  Skordals- 
Yold),  Tobias,  a  Story  of  the  North ircst,  an  exaggerated 
account  of  intem[)erance ;  and  Sigurd  H.  Severson,  Dei 
mottes  re  TJtica.  En  paa  personlig  lagttagclsc  grundet 
Skildring  af  Livet  i  ccldre  Norsk-Amerikanske  Settlementer 
(1882). ' 

NEWSPAPERS 

The  number  of  newspapers  and  other  periodicals  for 
the  Scandinavians  in  the  United  States  yearly  given  in  G. 
P.  Rowell  &  Co.,  American  Xctrspa per  Directory ,  has  varied 
in  recent  years  from  125  to  140,  wliile  the  total  of  short- 
lived and  long-lived  publications  of  the  same  sort  would 
pass  200.     The  following  list  includes  those  periodicals, 
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chiefly  newspapers,  which  were  useful  in  some  special  de- 
gree in  preparing  this  volume: 

America,  Chicago,  an  English  monthly  for  Swedes  and 
Norwegians. 

Anicricaii-^^candiiHiciwi  Review,  New  York,  1913 — Engl, 
bi-mo. 

Amerika,  Chicago  &  Madison,  Wis.,  1884  (united  with 
Nonlen,  1897  q.  v.),  Norw.  Wkly. 

BiUed-Maqazin,  SkandinavisJ^,  Madison,  Wis.,  1868-1870. 
Norw.  mo. 

Budstikkcn,  Minneapolis,  1872 — ,     Norw.  wkly. 

Chicago  Daily  Tribune,  Chicago,  1847 — .  dly. 

(liicago  Record-Herald,  Chicago,  1854 — ,  dly. 

Daniierirke,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  1880 — .    Dan.  wkly. 

Danske  Pioneer,  Omaha,  Neb.,  1873 — .     Dan.  wkly. 

Decorah  Post  en,  Decorah,  Iowa,  1874 — .    Norw.  wkly. 

Faxirelandef  og  Emigranten,  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  and  Minne- 
apolis, 1864-1888.  (Emigranten,  Inmansville,  Wis., 
1852 ;  Janesville,  1856 ;  Madison,  1857 ;  La  Crosse, 
1864,  and  united  with  Fadrelandet.Q  Norw.  wkly. 

Folkehladet,  Minneapolis,  1878 — .     Norw.  wkly. 

Gamla  och  Nya  Hemlandet,  Chicago,  1855.    Sw.  wkly. 

Korshaneret,  Rock  Island,  111.,  1880.     Sw.  church  annual. 

Kvartalskrift,  Minneapolis,  1903 — .     Nor.  qtly. 

Madison  Democrat,  Madison,  Wis.,  1852 — .     Eng.  dly. 

Jliliraukee  Daily  Sentinel,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  1837 — .  Eng. 
dly. 

Minneapolis  Evening  Journal,  Minneapolis,  1878 — Eng. 
dly. 

Minneapolis  Times,  Minneapolis,  1889-1905.     Eng.  dly. 

Minneapolis  Tribune,  Minneapolis,  1867 — .     Eng.  dly. 

Minneapolis  Tidende,  Minneapolis,  1887 — .  Norw.  dly.  and 
wkly. 

Minnesota  Stats  Tidning,  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul, 
1877—.     Sw.  wkly. 

Norden,  Chicago,  1874-1897  (united  with  Amerika).  Norw. 
wkly. 

Nordvesten,  St.  Paul,  1883 — .    Norw.-Dan.  wkly. 
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Xordmund^n.  Grand  Forks.  X.  D.,  1887 — .    Norw.  wkly. 

yordmands-Forhundet .  Christiania,  Norway,  1908 — .    Nor. 

Xormannen,  Stoughton,  Wis.,  1867.     Norw.  wkly. 

The  Xorth,  Minneapolis,  1889-1894.  Eng.  wkly.  for  Scan- 
dinavians. 

Red  River  Posten  (merged  with  Dakota),  Fargo,  N.  D., 
1879 — .     Norw.  wkly. 

Rockford  Register,  Rockford,  111.,  1867 — .    Eng.  dly. 

Rodhuggeren,  Crookston,  Minn.,  1880-1884.     Norw.  wkly. 

Scandinaiia,  Chicago,  1883-1886.  Eng.  mo.  for  Scandi- 
navians. 

Skandin<iven,  Chicago,  1866 — .  Norw.  dly,  wkly.,  and  tri- 
wkly.,  the  strongest  and  most  influential  Scandinavian 
paper  in  the  United  States. 

St.  Paul  Pioneer-Press,  St.  Paul,  1849—.    Eng.  dly. 

St.  Paul  Dispatch,  St.  Paul,  186&— .    Eng.  dly. 

Superior  Tidende  (originally  Posten),  Superior,  Wis., 
1888 — .    Norw.-Dan.  wkly. 

Svensk-Amerikanereyi,  Chicago,  111.,  1866 — .    Sw.  wkly. 

Svenska  Arnerikanska  Posten,  Minneapolis,  1886 — .  Sw. 
wkly,,  a  large  and  influential  paper. 

Svenska  Folkets  Tidning,  Minneapolis,  1883 — .    Sw.  wkly. 

Svenska  Trihunen,  Chicago,  1868 — .     Sw.  wkly. 

Ugehladet,  Chicago,  later  Minneapolis,  1888 — .  Norw. 
wkly. 

Valdris-Helsing  {Yaldrls-Sarnhand),  Iowa  City,  la.,  later 
Stillwater  and  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  1893 — .  Norw. 
mo.  (since  1912)  devoted  to  interests  of  immigrants 
from  Valders. 

The  Viking,  Fremont,  Neh.,  1906—?  Eng.  mo.  for  Scandi- 
navians. 

Vikingen,  Minneapolis,  1906 —    Norw.-Dan.  mo. 

For  Tid,  Minneapolis,  1905-1908.     Norw.  mo. 

Wisconsin  State  Journal,  Madison,  1897 — .    Eng.  dly. 
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TABLE  II 

FOREIGN-BORN    SCANDINAVIAN   POPULATION,    1850 

U.    S.    Census   of    1850 


States  and  Territories     Denmark 

Alabama 18 

Arkansas  7 

California   92 

Conecticut    16 

Delaware     1 

District    of    Columbia....  6 

Florida    21 

Georgia    24 

Illinois     93 

Indiana     10 

Iowa    19 

Kentucky    7 

Louisiana    288 

Maine    47 

Maryland    35 

Massachusetts    181 

Michigan     13 

Minnesota    Territory 1 

Mississippi    24 

Missouri    55 

New    Hampshire 3 

New    Jersey    28 

New  Mexico  Territory....  2 

New    York 429 

North    Carolina 6 

Ohio  53 

Oregon    Territory 2 

Pennsylvania    97 

Rhode  Island  15 

South    Carolina 24 

Tennessee  8 

Texas  49 

Utah    Territory 2 

Vermont    

Virginia  15 

Wisconsin     146 

Total    1,837 


Total 

Total 

Norway 

Sweden 

Scandi- 

Popu- 

navians 

lation 

3 

51 

12 

771,623 

1 

1 

9 

209,897 

124 

162 

378 

92,597 

1 

13 

30 

370,792 

2 

3 

91,532 

5 

11 

51,687 

17 

33 

71 

87,445 

6 

11 

41 

906,185 

2,415 

1.123 

3,631 

851,470 

18 

16 

44 

988,416 

361 

231 

611 

192,214 

18 

20 

45 

982,405 

64 

249 

601 

517,762 

12 

55 

114 

583,169 

10 

57 

102 

583,034 

69 

253 

503 

994,514 

110 

16 

139 

397,654 

7 

4 

12 

6,077 

8 

14 

46 

606,526 

155 

37 

247 

682.044 

2 

12 

17 

317,976 

4 

34 

66 

489,555 

2 

1 

5 

61,547 

392 

753 

1,574 

3,097,394 

9 

IS 

869,039 

18 

55 

126 

1,980,329 

1 

2 

5 

13,294 

27 

133 

257 

2,311,786 

25 

17 

57 

147,545 

7 

29 

60 

668,507 

8 

16 

1,002,717 

105 

48 

202 

212,592 

32 

1 

35 

11,380 

8 

8 
36 

314,120 

5 

16 

1,421,661 

8,651 

88 

8.885 
18.074 

305,391 

12,678 

3,559 

23,191,876 
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TABLE  III 

FOREIGN-BOKN   SCANDINAVIAN  POPULATION,   1870 
U.   S.   Census,    1870 


States  and  Territories     Denmark       Norway 

Alabama    80                    2\ 

Arkansas  55                     19 

California   1,837                1,000 

Connecticut    116                      72 

Delaware  8  

Florida     40 

(ieorgia    42 

Illinois  3,711 

Indiana    315 

Iowa     2,827 

Kansas  502 

Kentucky    S3 

Louisiana   290 

Maine    120 

Maryland   106 

Massachusetts   267 

Michigan   -1,354 

Minnesota  1,910 

Mississippi  193 

Missouri    665 

Nebraska  1,129 

Nevada    208 

New    Hampshire    11 

New  Jersey   510 

New   York   1,698 

North   Carolina   8 

Ohio     284 

Oregon     87 

Pennsylvania    561 

Rhode  Island  24 

South    Carolina   50  

Tennessee   86                     37 

Texas  159                   403 

Vermont    21                      34 

Virginia  23                     17 

West   Virginia   21                        1 

Wisconsin   5,212              40,046 

Arizona   Ter 19                        7 

Colorado    Ter 77                     40 

Dakota    Ter 115               1.179 

Dist.    of    Columbia 29                      5 

Idaho  Ter 88                    61 

Montana   Ter 95                    88 

New   Mexico   Ter 15                        5 

Utah    Ter 4,957                  613 

Washington  Ter 84                   104 

Wyoming    Ter 54                     28 

Total    30,098           114.243 


16 

14 

11,880 

123 
17,554 

588 
16 
76 
58 
17 

302 

1,516 

35,940 

78 

297 

506 
80 
55 
90 

975 

5 

64 

76 

115 
22 


Sweden 

105 

134 

1,944 

323 

9 

30 

35 

29,979 

2,180 

10,796 

4,954 

112 

358 

91 

100 

1,384 

2,406 

20,987 

970 

2,302 

2,352 

217 

42 

554 

5,522 

38 

252 

205 

2,266 

106 

60 

349 

364 

83 

30 

5 

2,799 

7 

180 

380 

22 

91 

141 

6 

1,790 

158 

109 

97,327 


Total 
Scandi- 
navians 
206 
208 
4,781 
511 
17 
86 
91 
45,570 
2,618 
31,177 
6.044 
181 
724 
269 
223 
1,953 
5,276 
58,837 
1,241 
3,264 
3,987 
505 
108 
1,154 
8,195 
51 
600 
368 
2,942 
152 
110 
472 
926 
138 
70 
27 
48,057 
33 
297 
1,674 
56 
240 
324 
26 
7,360 
346 
191 

241,686 


Total 
Popu- 
lation 
996,992 
484,471 
560,247 
537,454 
125,015 
187,748 
1,184,109 
2,539,891 
1,680,637 
1,194,020 
364,399 
1,321,011 
726,915 
626,915 
780,894 
1,457,351 
1,184,059 
439,706 
827,922 
1,721.295 
122,993 
42,491 
318,300 
906,096 
4,382,759 
1,071,361 
2,665,260 
90,923 
3,521,951 
217.353 
705,606 
1,258,520 
818,579 
330,551 
1,225.163 
442,014 
1,054,670 
9,658 
39,864 
14,181 
131,700 
14,999 
20,595 
91,874 
86,786 
23,955 
9,118 

38,558,371 
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TABLE   IV 

FOREIGN-BORN   SCANDINAVIAN   POPULATION,    1890 
U.   S.  Census  of  1890 


States  and  Territories     Denmark 

Alabama    71 

Arizona    Territory    180 

Arkansas     125 

California     7,764 

Colorado    1,650 

Connecticut    1,474 

Delaware     41 

District    of    Columbia....  72 

Florida    105 

Georgia    61 

Idaho  1,241 

Illinois     12,044 

Indiana    718 

Iowa    15,519 

Kansas    3,136 

Kentucky     92 

Louisiana    232 

Maine     696 

Maryland    130 

Massachusetts    1,512 

Michigan     6,335 

Minnesota 14,133 

Mississippi    90 

Missouri    1,333 

Montana    683 

Nebraska     14,345 

Nevada    332 

New    Hampshire    64 

New   Jersey   2,991 

New    Mexico    Ter 54 

New    York    6,238 

North    Dakota   2,860 

North    Carolina    26 

Ohio  956 

Oklahoma  Ter 37 

Oregon     1,288 

Pennsylvania    2,010 

Rhode    Island    154 

South    Dakota    4,369 

South   Carolina   36 

Tennessee   92 

Texas     649 

Utah    Territory   9,023 

Vermont    58 

Virginia     108 

Washington    2,807 

West   Virginia   44 

Wisconsin   13,885 

Wyoming    680 

Total     132,543 


Total 

Total 

Norway 

Sweden 

Scandi- 

Popu- 

navians 

lation 

47 

294 

412 

1,513.017 

59 

168 

407 

59,620 

60 

333 

518 

1,128,179 

3,702 

10,923 

22,389 

1,208,130 

893 

9.659 

12,202 

412,198 

523 

10,021 

12,018 

746,258 

14 

246 

301 

168,493 

70 

128 

270 

230,392 

179 

529 

813 

391,422 

88 

191 

340 

1,837,353 

741 

1,524 

3,506 

84,285 

30,339 

86,514 

128,897 

3,826,351 

285 

4.512 

5,515 

2,192,404 

27,078 

30,276 

72,873 

1,911,896 

1,786 

17,096 

21,998 

1,427,096 

120 

184 

396 

1,858,635 

136 

328 

796 

1,118,587 

311 

1,704 

2,711 

661,086 

164 

305 

599 

1.042,390 

2,519 

18.624 

22,655 

2,238,943 

7,795 

27,366 

41,496 

2,093,889 

101,169 

99,913 

215,215 

1.301,826 

54 

305 

449 

1,289,600 

526 

5,602 

7,461 

2,679,184 

1.957 

3,771 

6,411 

132.159 

3,632 

28,364 

46,341 

1,058,910 

69 

314 

715 

45,761 

251 

1,210 

1,425 

376,530 

1.317 

4,159 

8,467 

1,444,933 

42 

149 

245 

153.593 

8,602 

28,430 

43,270 

5.997,753 

25,773 

5,583 

34,216 

182,719 

13 

51 

90 

1.617,947 

511 

2,742 

4,209 

3,672.316 

36 

138 

211 

61.834 

2,271 

3.774 

7.333 

313.767 

2,238 

19.346 

23,594 

5,258.014 

285 

3.392 

3.831 

345,506 

19,257 

7,746 

31.372 

328,808 

23 

60 

119 

1,151.149 

41 

332 

465 

1.767.518 

1.313 

2.806 

4.768 

2.235.523 

1.854 

5,986 

16.863 

207,905 

38 

870 

966 

332.422 

102 

215 

425 

1.655,980 

8.334 

10,272 

21,413 

349,390 

7 

72 

123 

762.794 

65,696 

20.157 

99.738 

1,686.880 

345 

1.357 
478.041 

2,382 

60.705 

322.665 

933,249 

62.622.250 
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TABLE  V 

FOREIGN   WHITE   STOCK  OF  SCANDINAVIAN   ORIGIN.    1910 

13th  Census,  I,  Chapter  viii,  Table  29 

Under  each  state  the  figures  represent 

(1)  foreign   born,   corresponding  to   the   figures  given   for    1850,   1870,   and   1890 

(2)  native  white  of  foreign  parentage 

(3)  native    white    of    mixed    parentage 


Grand 

Norway 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Totals 

Total 

Alabama  

266 

752 

197 

1,215 

114 

481 

105 

700 

168 

274 

128 

570 

2,485 

Arizona    

272 

845 

284 

1,401 
763 

164 

427 

172 

106 

302 

246 

654 

2,818 

Arkansas    

76 

385 

178 

639 

49 

176 

72 

297 

77 

374 

198 

649 

1,585 

California     

9,952 

26,210 

14,208 
8,244 

50,370 

4,666 

14,797 

27,707 

2,528 

5,464 

4,043 

12,035 

90,112 

Colorado     

1.787 

12.445 

2,755 

16,987 

1,421 

9,681 

1,894 

12,996 

826 

3,287 

1.061 

5,174 

35,157 

Connecticut   

1,265 

18,208 

2,722 

22,195 

499 

14,508 

1,845 

16,852 

204 

1,788 

418 

2,410 

41,457 

Delaware    

38 
15 

332 
208 

52 
17 

422 
240 

12 

85 

19 

116 

778 

Florida     

303 

728 

295 

1,326 

158 

387 

no 

655 

303 

412 

161 

876 

2,857 

Georgia     

145 

289 

112 

546 

56 

153 

iZ 

242 

85 

196 

72 

353 

1,141 

Idaho    

2,566 
2,221 

4.985 
3,876 

2.254 
2,680 

9.805 
8,777 

1,289 

2,124 

2,532 

5,945 

24,527 

Illinois    

..       32,913 

115,422 

17.368 

165.703 

26,572 

94,830 

11.551 

132,953 

8,953 

19,879 

4,600 

33,432 

332,088 

Indiana  

531 
363 

5.081 
4,824 

900 
692 

6.512 
5,879 

299 

1,896 

582 

2,777 

15,168 
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TABLE   V    (Continued) 


Norway 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Totals 

Iowa    

21,924 
30,392 
14,586 

26,763 
28,859 
10,573 

17,961 

17,814 

5,966 

66,648 

77,065 
31,125 

Kansas    

1,294 
1,371 
1,031 

13.309 

15.911 

6,411 

2,759 
2,635 
1,822 

17.362 

19.917 
9,264 

Kentucky   

53 
39 

40 

190 

104 
148 

78 

40 
96 

321 
183 
284 

Louisiana   

294 

92 

252 

344 
154 

438 

239 
125 
392 

877 

371 
1,082 

Maine  

580 
288 
218 

2,203 

1,478 

627 

929 
715 
340 

3,712 
2,481 
1,185 

Maryland     

363 
144 
164 

421 
209 
261 

237 
88 
158 

1,021 
441 
583 

Massachusetts   .... 

5,432 

2,170 

768 

39,560 

25,149 

3,759 

3,403 
1.706 

963 

48.395 

29,025 

5,490 

Michigan    

7,638 
6.778 
2,358 

26,374 

25,624 

4.939 

6,313 
6.055 
2.431 

40,325 

38,457 
9,728 

^linnesota    

105,302 
126.549 

47,755 

122,427 

118,083 

27,508 

16,137 

15,430 

5,957 

243,866 

260,062 
81,220 

Mississippi     

91 

32 
116 

292 
178 

280 

119 

51 

122 

502 
261 

518 

Missouri   

660 

543 
537 

5,654 
4,937 
2,936 

1,729 
1,147 
1,380 

8,043 

6,627 
4,853 

Montana  

7,169 
4,859 
1,914 

6,410 
3,865 
1,527 

1,943 

1,302 

696 

15,522 

10.026 

4,137 

Nebraska    

2,750 
2,989 
1,968 

23,219 

26,599 

8,668 

13.673 
13,957 
4,932 

39.643 

43,545 
15,568 

Nevada  

254 

107 

92 

708 
293 
192 

616 
393 
307 

1,578 
793 
591 

New   Hampshire.. 

491 

292 

69 

2,068 

1.172 

316 

131 
55 
69 

2,690 

1.519 
454 

[444 


Grand 
Total 


174,838 


46,543 


788 


2,330 


7,378 


2,045 


82,910 


88,510 


585,148 


1,281 


19,523 


29,685 


98,755 


2,962 


4,663 
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Norway 

New  Jersey 5,351 

2,256 
745 

New   Mexico 151 

109 
71 

New    York 25,012 

10,171 
2,221 


North  Carolina... 

39 
13 
28 

North   Dakota 

45,937 
56,577 
20,770 

Ohio       

1.109 

571 
351 

Oklahoma     

351 

425 
432 

Oregon    

6,843 

4,643 
1,949 

Pennsylvania  

2,317 
995 
651 

Rhode    Island 

577 
230 
109 

South  Carolina.... 

82 
19 
40 

South    Dakota 

20.918 
27,803 
12,025 

89 

74 
79 

1,784 

1,649 
1.012 

Utah    

2,304 
1,562 
1,643 

ABLE  V 

(Continued) 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Totals 

10,547 
5,899 
1.902 

5,056 
3,350 
1,261 

20,954 

11,505 

3,908 

365 
240 
144 

116 
75 
91 

632 
424 
306 

53,703 

29,284 

7,248 

12,536 
5,006 
3,167 

91.251 
44,461 
12,636 

112 
36 
70 

36 
13 
28 

187 

62 

126 

12,160 
10,533 
4,107 

5,355 
5,043 
1,805 

63,452 
72,153 
26,682 

5,522 
4,075 
1,458 

1,837 

1,150 

808 

8,468 
5,796 
2,617 

1,028 
943 

1.058 

550 
518 

577 

1,929 
1,886 
2,067 

10.099 
5.866 
2.233 

3,215 
2,167 
1,391 

20,157 

12,676 

5,573 

23,467 

22,803 
5,415 

3,033 
1,656 
1,261 

28,817 

25.454 

7.327 

7,404 

5,174 

636 

328 
153 
108 

8,309 

5,557 

853 

95 
20 
68 

51 

9 

68 

228 
48 
176 

9.998 
9.640 
3,654 

6,294 
6.396 
2.273 

37,210 
43,839 
17,952 

363 
237 
281 

163 
87 
119 

615 
398 
479 

4.703 
4.724 
2.171 

1.287 
844 
942 

7,774 
7,217 
4,125 

7.227 
5.906 
3.930 

8,300 

10,169 

8,142 

17,831 
17,637 
13,715 

Grand 
Total 


36,367 


1,362 


148,348 


375 


162,287 


16,881 


5,882 


38,406 


61,598 


14,719 


452 


99,001 


1,492 


19,116 


49,183 
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TABLE  V 

(Continued) 

Norway 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Totals 

Vermont  

102 
41 
32 

1,331 
905 
185 

172 
74 
68 

1,605 

1,020 

285 

Virginia    

311 
222 
164 

368 
215 
138 

239 

140 

95 

918 

577 
397 

Washington   

.       28,363 

18,486 

5,875 

32,195 

18,244 

5,640 

7,804 
4,988 
2,286 

68,362 
41,718 
13,801 

West  Virginia 

38 
10 
31 

278 
196 
124 

67 
51 
48 

383 
257 
203 

Wisconsin    

.       56,999 
71,681 
29,020 

25,739 

23,268 

6,379 

16,454 
15,903 

5,958 

99,192 

110,852 

41,357 

Wyoming   

623 
381 
245 

2,497 

1,455 

598 

962 
866 
521 

4,082 
2,702 
1,364 

Grand 
Total 


2,910 


1,892 


123,881 


843 


251,401 


8,148 
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APPENDIX  II 

STATISTICS    OF    THREE    MINNESOTA    COUNTIES 
From   the  U.   S.   Census   Reports 


Chisago  County 

White  population  

White  native-born  

White  foreign-born 

White  foreign  Danish 

White  foreign  Norwegian. 
White  foreign   Swedish 


Acres    in    farms 

Improved    

Unimproved  .... 


1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 

1900 

1,729 

4,358 

7,982 

10,359 

13,248 

1,209 

2,164 

4,017 

5,613 

8,230 

734 

2,194 

3,965 

4,746 

5,018 

14 

50 

67 

55 

1,674 

3,160 

50 
3,955 

69 

4,215 

3,468 

8,004 

31,198 

43,476 

85,277 

18,484 

34,593 

72,595 

101,649 

129.501 

Cash  value  of   farms  $124,019         $477,720     $1,171,426     $2,563,630     $3,419,310 


Fillmore   County 

White   population   

White    native-born    

White    foreign-born    

White  foreign  Danish 

XMiite  foreign  Norwegian. 
White  foreign  Swedish 


13,542 

24,887 

28,162 

23,966 

28.238 

9.045 

15,178 

19,243 

19,034 

22,378 

4.497 

9,709 

8.919 

6,932 

5,860 

13 

96 

68 

59 

6.612 

5,191 

4,171 
66 

3,593 
S3 

75,542 

185,087 

361,100 

357,083 

389,386 

16,454 

214.459 

134,333 

117,670 

131,875 

Acres  in   farms 

Improved    

Unimproved     216,454 

Cash  value   of  farms $1,844,797     $6,636,880     $9,535,815     $9,935,202  $14,240,595 


Otter  Tail   County 

White   population    

White   native-born    

White    foreign-born 

White  foreign  Danish 

White    foreign   Norwegian- 
White  foreign  Swedish , 


Acres    in     farms 

Improved    

Unimproved     ... 


Cash  value   of  farms $17,550 


178 

1.968 

18,675 

34,232 

45,375 

178 

888 

11,249 

20,884 

30,988 

1,080 

7.426 

13,348 

14,387 

41 

214 

345 

372 

889 

4.772 

5,955 
2,470 

5,738 
3,038 

306 

3,632 

131,804 

311,175 

505,358 

2,118 

28.898 

340,355 

405,380 

439,374 

7,550 

$151,281 

$3,650,223 

$8,511,465 

$12,478,640 

INDEX 

Aaker,  L.  K.,  146-47. 

Agriculture  among  Scandinavians,  95-98. 

"America  Book",  influence  on  Norwegian  emigration,  37-40. 

Americanization,  106-111,  180-182. 

Anderson,  Paul,  116-117. 

Anderson,  R.  B.,  39,  155,  173. 

Banks,    Scandinavian,    104-5. 

Baptist  Cliurcli,  work   among  Scandinavians,   1 18-120. 

Behrens,  Capt.,  35-36. 

Bennett  Law  (Wisconsin),  166-168 

Bibliography,  183-204. 

Birth  rate,    132-33. 

Bishop  Hill  (111.),  Swedish  settlement,  54,  56-60. 

Bremer,  Frederika,  quoted,  52-3,  82. 

Bull,  Ole,  on  the  term  "Scandinavian",  15-16. 

Business,   Scandinavians  in,   102-5. 

California,  Scandinavian  population,  72-4. 

Capital:  brought  by  immigrants,  92-96;  investment,  94-97. 

Chicago   (111.):  Scandinavian  population,  73-4;  Swedish  settlement,  60. 

Chisago  Co.   (Minn.),  Swedish  settlement,  97-98;  politics,  163. 

Church,  see  names  of  denominations,  i.  e..  Baptist  church. 

Cities,  Scandinavian  element,  73-4. 

Citizenship,  11,  83-4,  179-82. 

Civil  War,  part  played  by  Scandinavians,  75-8.  142,  149. 

Clausen,  C.  L.,  46-7. 

Climate,  influence  upon  distribution  of  immigration,  74-5. 

Colleges,  Scandinavian,  111-14. 

Communism,  in  Bishop  Hill  settlement,  51-60. 

Congregational  church,  work  among  Scandinavians,  1 16-19. 

Dane  Co.   (Wis.)   settlement,  iio,  145. 

Danes :  character,  18 ;  in  politics,  140-43 ;  settlements,  63,  65. 

Danish    immigration :    69,    73-4 ;    character    of,    64 ;    statistics,    62,    67-74. 

See  also  Immigration. 
Danish  churches.  15,  63-65. 
Davidson,  J.  O.,  153. 
Defectives.  134-45. 

Delaware  River   (Swedish)   colony,  11-13. 
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Delinquents,   134-35,  137-39- 

Democratic  party,  160-64,  166-70. 

Denmark :  economic  conditions,   18-19,  21,  62-63,  68. 

emigration:  62,  64;  causes,  62,  63,  115;  statistics,  62,  67-74. 

population :  distribution,  21 ;  increase,  69-70,  132. 
Dietrichson,  J.  W.  C,  47-8. 
Duluth    (Minn.),  Scandinavian   population,  74. 

Eberhardt,  A.  O.,  153. 

Education,  65,  109-14,  166-70.     See  also  English  language;  illiteracy. 

Elk  Horn   (la.),  Danish  settlement,  63,  65. 

Emigration,  see  Immigration ;  Names  of  countries,  e.  g.  Denmark. 

English  language,  use  among  Scandinavians,   109-10,   113,   122-23,  131,  145, 

166-72. 
Ericsson,  John,  78. 
Esbjorn,  Paul,  1 17-18. 

Families,  large,  14,  132-133. 

Farmers'  Alliance,   162-63. 

Fillmore  Co.  (Minn.),  98-99,  no,  144. 

Fox  River  (111.),  Norwegian  settlement.  28-29,  36. 

Free  Soil  party,   158-59. 

Greenback  party,  161. 
Grevstad,  N.  A.,  156. 

Hasselquist,  T.  N.,  1 17-18. 

Hedstrom,  Jonas,  and  O.  G.,  50,  54,  116. 

Heg,  Even,  43,  44,  48. 

Heg,  H.  C.,  76. 

Hesthammer,  Pecrson.  sec  Peerson  Kleng. 

Hovland,  G.  G.,  30,  35. 

Illinois:  Norwegian  settlement,  27,  28-9,  32-3,  36;  politics.  161,  168-69; 
Scandinavian  population,  72-4;  Swedish   settlement.  53-4.  56-7,  60. 

Illegitimac}-,   134. 

Illiteracy,  109.     See  also  Education. 

Immigrants,  Americanization,  10,  107-108,  179-82;  classes,  11;  value  to 
U.  S.,  9,  91-93,  179-82. 

Immigration,  Scandinavian:  causes,  18-21;  81-8;  distribution,  71-4;  pro- 
moted by  railroads,  86-98;  promoted  by  states,  88-90;  statistics,  7-8. 
67-74,  205;  value  to  U.  S.,  91-105;  westward  expansion,  45,  66.  71.  75 
96.    See  also  Names  of  peoples,  i.  e.,  Danes. 

Independent  party,  161. 

Indiana,  Norwegian  settlement,  27. 

Industry,  Scandinavians  in,  102-5. 

Insanity,  135-37. 
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Intermarriage,  130-131. 

Iowa:  Danish  settlement,  63;  innnigration  promoted  by  state,  89-90;  Scan- 
dinavian population,  72-4;  Swedish  settlement,  53. 

Janson,  Eric,  55-9. 

Jansonist  colony,  sec  Bishop  Hill. 

Jansonist  movement,  55-61. 

Jefferson  Prairie  (Wis.),  Norwegian  settlement,  41,  46. 

Johnson,  J.  A.,  152-53. 

Johnson,  John,  43. 

Johnson,  M.  N.,  154,  174-175. 

Koshkonong   (Wis.),  Norwegian  settlement,  44. 

Kvelve,  B.  A.,  32. 

Labor,  demand  for,  influence  on  immigration,  84-6. 
Laborers,  Scandinavian,  compared  with  American,  loo-i. 
Land:  value  in  North  West,  cause  of  immigration,  81-2,  99;  increase,  87. 
Langeland,  Knud,  35,  160. 

Legislation,  influenced  by  Scandinavians,   169-71. 
Lind,  John,  152,  154-55,  161. 
Liquor  traffic,  attitude  of  Scandinavians,  171-72. 
Listoe,  Soren,  156. 

Lutheran  church:  among  Scandinavians  in  U.  S.,  46-7,  63-5,  1 14-16.  120-23; 
educational  eff^orts,  110-14;  166-67. 

Marriage,   131-32. 

IMartineau,  Harriet,  quoted,  28. 

IMattson,  Hans.  90.  146,  150-51.  156. 

I\[erriam,  W.  R..   162,   176. 

jMethodist  church,  work  among  Scandinavians,  54,  116,  118-20. 

jMichigan,  Scandinavian  population,  74. 

IMinneapolis  (Minn.),  Scandinavian  population,  'J2>,  74,  134;  politics,  163  n. 

^linnesota :    Danish  settlement,   63 ;   economic   development,   promoted  by 

Scandinavians,   97-9;    immigration   promoted   by   state,   90-1;   politics, 

144-56,  162-63 ;  Scandinavian  population,  72-4,  138. 
JNIissionary  work  among  Scandinavians,  46-48,  54,  115-20. 
^lorality.   133-34. 

Mormons,  influence  upon  Danish  immigration,  63,  73,  115. 
]\Iuskego   (Wis.),  42,  48. 

Nattestad,  x\nsten,  ^j,  39-42. 
Nattestad,  Ole,  29,  31,  40. 

Nebraska :  Danish  settlement.  63 ;  Scandinavian  population,  72-3,  74. 
Nelson,  Knute,  151,  154,  164. 
New  Sweden  (la.),  53. 

New  York.  Norwegian  settlement,  26-7;   Swedish  settlement,  60. 
Newspapers.  Scandinavian:    16,  124-9,  203-4;  importance,  124-5,  129,  183; 
in  politics,  128,  142,  159-60,  164-5.  173-4  ^  number.  128. 
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Nordlysct,  126,  148,  159. 

North  Dakota:  politics,  147,  149-51,  162-3,  174-5;  Scandinavian  population, 

72-4. 
Northwest,  economic  development,  79-105. 
Norway:  economic  conditions,  18-20,  30-1,  41-2,  68. 

emigration:  22-2,,  35,  40-2;  cost,  34;  difficulties,  33-4;  influenced 
by  religious  persecution,  24,  40;  influenced  by  settlers,  29-32,  37,  40; 
statistics,  62,  67,  74. 

population:   distribution,    19;  increase,  69-70,  132. 
Norwegians:  character,  17,  93;  in  politics,  140-56,  162. 

immigration :  22-3,  2)'2,  35-6,  93 ;  effects  upon  Norwegians,  107-8 ; 
routes,  33-4,  36,  40-2;  statistics.  61,  67-74.     See  also  Immigration. 

settlements:  in  Illinois,  28-9,  36;  in  New  York,  26-7;  in  Wiscon- 
sin, 41,  42,  43-5. 

See  also  Scandinavians. 

Occupations  of  immigrants,  84-7,  95-7,   102,   131-2. 

Olson,  Jonas,  55,  59,  60. 

Olson,  Olof,  56. 

Otter  Tail  Co.  (Minn.),  98-99,  126;  politics,  163. 

Otteson,  J.  A.,  125,  133. 

Peerson,  Kleng,  24,  25,  28. 

Periodicals,  religious,  127-9. 

Pine  Lake  (Wis.)  settlement,  51-53. 

Place  names  of  Scandinavian  settlements,  99,  143-5. 

Political  parties,  see  Names  of  parties. 

Politics,    Scandinavian:    140-56,    166-78;    influenced   by  newspapers,    164-6, 

173-4. 
Populist  part}',  161,  164. 
Prohibition,  see  Liquor  traffic. 

Quakers,  influence  upon  Norwegian   emigration,  23-5. 

Racine  Co.   (Wis.)  settlement,  42;  politics,  158. 
Railroads,  stimulus  to  immigration,  86-8. 

Religion,  among  Scandinavians,  45-8,  114-20;  relation  to  politics,  161. 
Religious  persecution,  24,  40,  56. 
Remittances  to  Europe,  94,  129. 
Republican  party,  157,  160-4,  166-8,  174-7. 
"Restoration"  (ship),  22,  25-6. 
Reymert,  J.  D.,  126,  148. 

Rochester  (N.  Y.),  Norwegian  settlement,  26. 

Rockford    (111.),  furniture  industry,  103;   Swedish  population,  73-4;  poli- 
tics, 169. 
Rynning,  Ole,  36-7,  39. 
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St.  Paul   (Minn.).  Scandianvian  population,  74.  134. 

"Scandinavian",  objection  to  term,   15. 

Scandinavian  immigration,  see  Immigration. 

Scandinavians:  l)irth  rate,  132-3;  character,  10,  16-7,  179-82;  in  agriculture, 
97-100;  in  business,  102-4;  in  cities,  73-4;  in  Civil  War,  75-8,  142,  149; 
in  domestic  service,  131-2;  in  industry,  103-4;  in  politics,  140-56, 
169-78;  morality,  133-4;  occupations,  84-7,  95-7,  102-5;  standard  of 
living,  101-2;  value  to  U.  S.,  7,  11,  83-4,  91-105,  179-82;  wealth,  97-8, 
102.     See  also  Danes,  Norwegians,  Swedes. 

Schroder,  Johan.  125-6. 

Settlers,  propagandists  of  immigration,  29-32,  41. 

Slaver}',  attitude  of  Scandinavians  towards,  157-9. 

South  Dakota:  politics,  147,  149-51,  162-3,  175-6;  Scandinavian  population, 
72-4. 

Standard  of  living.  101-2. 

Statistics,  tables  of,  67,  85,  205. 

Sweden  :  economic  conditions,  18-20,  68. 

emigration  :  50-1,  53 ;  causes,  51,  53-4,  56,  61 ;  statistics,  67-74. 
population:  distribution,  20;  increase,  69-70,   132. 

Swedes:  character.   12;  in  politics,  140-56,  161-2,  166-70;  value  as  citizens, 

13.  14- 
Swedish    immigration:    12,    22.    50-1,    53.    56-7.    61:    routes.    51,    53.    56-7; 
statistics,  67-74.     See  also  Immigration. 

settlements:  on  Delaware  River.  11-3;  in  Illinois,  60;  in  Iowa,  53; 
in  New  York.  60;  in  Wisconsin,  51-2. 
See  also  Scandinavians. 
Swenson,  L.  S.,  155. 

Texas.  Danish  settlement,  63 ;  Swedish  settlement,  61. 
Timanson,  Levor,  95. 
Transportation  in  West,  80,  84,  87. 

Unitarian  Church,  work  among  Scandinavians,  119. 

United  Norwegian  Lutheran  Church,  no,  120-121. 

U.  S.,  described   for  emigrants,  37-40:   economic  conditions,  influence  on 

Scandinavian    immigration,   68-9 ;    economic    development,   7,   79-105 ; 

population,  increase,  70. 
Unonius,  G.,  51,  53. 
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PREFACE. 

Six  years  ago  I  was  working  ou  a  brief  study  of  the 
ecclesiastical  development  of  provincial  ^lassachusetts,  to 
present  as  a  master's  thesis  at  the  l^niversity  of  Illinois. 
In  i)iilting  together  the  material  I  was  struck  with  the  fact 
that  there  were  some  broad  empty  spaces  in  the  story  of 
the  gradual  encronchments  on  tlie  old  Puritan  system  by 
religious  dissenters.  IJy  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury Anglicans,  Baptists  and  Quakers  were  all  recognized 
in  ecclesiastical  law  and  possessed  certain  privileges,  but 
the  process  by  whicii  these  results  had  been  gained  was  not 
clear.  Histories  of  New  England  Baptists  showed  that 
the  real  work  of  this  sect  was  practically  limited  to  the 
second  half  of  the  century;  local  histories  of  Anglican 
churches  recounted  the  efforts  of  the  Massachusetts 
Cliurchmen;  but  neither  explained  the  steps  by  which  all 
three  groups  gained  a  fairly  comfortable  status  in  Massa- 
chusetts law  before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

A  solution  of  this  problem  has  been  found  in  the  early 
records  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  New  England  and  in 
London.  The  best  collection  of  New  England  Quaker  rec- 
ords, the  minutes  of  the  New  England  Yearly  Meeting  and 
of  the  Rhode  Island  Quarterly,  are  in  the  library  of  the 
Moses  Brown  School  at  Providence.  Others  may  be  found 
at  the  Newport  Historical  Society,  the  New  Bedford  meet- 
ing house  and  the  meeting  house  at  Lynn.  All  have  been 
used  again  and  again  for  local  and  genealogical  purposes 
but  rarely  for  any  general  study.  In  every  case  they  show 
so  close  a  connection  between  the  Quakers  of  Massachusetts 
and  those  of  England  that  the  records  of  the  London 
Yearly  Meeting  and  the  London  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
are  essential  for  a  clear  understanding  of  what  the  New 
England  Quakers  of  the  early  eighteenth  century  were 
doing.  At  Devonshire  House,  Bishopsgate,  the  records  of 
the  London  Quakers  are  preserved  in  the  Friends'  Refer- 
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ence  Library  and  tell  a  story  of  astonishing  Quaker  activ- 
ity, of  which  the  work  done  for  New  England  was  but  a 
small  part. 

I  wish  to  express  grateful  appreciation  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  Friends  who  put  their  time  at  my 
disposal  and  made  it  possible  for  me  to  use  the  various 
Quaker  records.  Here  I  would  mention  especially  Dr. 
Edward  T.  Tucker  of  New  Bedford,  Dr.  Seth  K.  Gifford 
of  the  Moses  Brown  School  at  Providence,  and  Norman 
Penney  of  the  Friends'  Reference  Library  in  London. 

Aside  from  the  Quaker  collections  my  materials  have 
been  found  in  the  State  House  at  Boston,  the  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Society,  the  New  England  Baptist  Histor- 
ical Society,  the  Boston  Public  Library,  the  Rhode  Island 
Historical  Society,  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library  at 
Pro\idence,  Essex  Institute  at  Salem,  Bristol  County 
(Mass.)  Court  House  at  Taunton;  and  in  London  at  the 
S.  P.  G.  House,  the  British  Museum,  Dr.  Williams'  Li- 
brary, the  library  of  Fulham  Palace,  the  Public  Record 
Office,  and  the  office  of  the  Privy  Council. 

I  especially  want  to  acknowledge  the  courtesy  and 
kindness  of  Mr.  C.  F.  Pascoe  who  made  it  possible  for  me 
to  use  the  letters  and  journal  of  the  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel,  and  the  Rev.  Sadler  Phillips  who  put 
at  my  disposal  certain  boxes  of  papers  belonging  to  the 
library  of  the  Bishop  of  London. 

For  constant  assistance  and  advice  I  am  indebted  to 
Professor  Evarts  B.  Greene  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
under  whose  direction  this  study  has  been  completed. 

Susan  Martha  Reed. 

Lake  Erie  College, 

September,  1914. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Introduction. 

The  year  1691  opens  the  second  period  in  the  constitu- 
tional history  of  ^rassachiisetts.  From  the  coniiui;'  of  the 
I'uritan  settlers  of  the  town  of  Boston  in  the  stirring  days 
of  Charles  I's  reign  to  the  last  years  of  the  restored  Stuarts, 
the  Hay  Colony  had  nothing  more  elaborate  than  the  old 
charter  of  lf)21)  as  its  instrument  of  government.  This  was 
not  primarily  a  document  for  the  governing  of  a  colony 
but  the  charter  of  a  commercial  company,  organized  by 
certain  English  Puritans  with  a  view  of  settling  the  Mas- 
sachusetts shore,  but  not  then  ready  to  state  their  i)urpose 
of  becoming  colonizers.  With  the  sudden  transformation 
of  the  stockholders  of  the  Massachusetts  r>ay  Company 
into  settlers  of  JMassachusetts  l»ay,  this  charter,  carried 
across  the  Atlantic,  became  the  source  of  authority  in  the 
local  administration  of  affairs,  and  by  a  gradual  process  of 
stretching  and  adapting  its  provisions  to  suit  the  new  con- 
ditions it  was  made  to  serve  as  a  colonial  constitution  for 
over  lialf  a  century.  In  this  way  an  unusual  degree  of  inde- 
pendence was  maintained  by  the  local  authorities,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  leaders  in  this  Puritan  experiment  in  govern- 
ment became  strongly  fastened  on  the  manners  of  the  col- 
ony. A  governor  and  council  as  well  as  an  assembly  were 
elected  by  the  freemen  of  the  colony,  and  the  legislative 
body  kept  up  the  traditions  of  the  first-comers  in  maintain- 
ing a  theocratic  and  exclusive  form  of  government  which 
was  fully  developed  and  fairly  aggressive  by  1660. 

This  in  itself  was  irritating  to  the  restored  Stuarts, 
who  were  suspicious  of  an  independent  colonial  govern- 
ment so  thoroly  Puritan;  but  the  attack  which  was 
begun  upon  Massachusetts  in  Charles  II's  reign  was  pri- 
marily economic.  The  Navigation  Acts  of  England  were 
fashioned  to  produce  a  more  efficient  commercial  system 
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throughout  the  empire.  To  promote  this  scheme,  every 
province  must  bury  its  individual  advantage  for  the  good 
of  the  whole, — a  thing  wliich  the  colony  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  was  not  content  to  do.  The  resistance  to  authority 
which  Massachusetts  offered,  with  other  evidences  of  an 
independent  spirit,  was  the  cause  of  the  investigation  or- 
dered in  the  colony  in  the  sixties,  of  the  coming  of  Edward 
Kandolph  as  royal  agent,  and  of  the  subsequent  quo  war- 
ranto proceedings  which  resulted  in  the  loss  of  the  charter. 
Pending  the  organization  of  a  strong  royal  government, 
Massachusetts  during  part  of  the  year  1686  was  under  the 
authority  of  a  governor  and  council  appointed  by  the  king. 
Then  followed  its  incorporation  in  the  Dominion  of  New 
England,  a  territory  planned  to  embrace  all  the  broad 
lands  lying  between  the  Delaware  and  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  placed  in  the  hands- of  Sir  Edmund  Andros  as  governor 
and  representative  of  the  royal  prerogative  of  the  later 
Stuarts.  Widespread  dissatisfaction  with  the  Andros  re- 
gime found  a  chance  to  express  itself  when  the  news  of  the 
English  revolution  of  1688  reached  Boston,  and  the  royal 
government  was  then  overthrown. 

In  the  meantime  Increase  Mather,  who  had  been  dis- 
patched to  England  as  the  representative  of  Massachusetts 
in  the  general  resistance  to  Andros,  had  been  making  every 
effort  in  frequent  audiences  with  James  and  later  with 
William  to  secure  the  old  charter  once  more.  This  proved 
impossible  and  inadvisable;  all  that  remained  was  to  at- 
tempt to  obtain  a  new  charter  from  William  and  ]Nrarv 
whicli  should  reserve  to  the  governing  powers  of  Massa- 
chusetts as  much  as  possible  of  their  former  rights  and 
privileges.  The  result  was  the  province  charter  of  1691 
which  opened  the  second  period  of  Massachusetts  history. 
Durinj^  the  interim  between  the  overthrow  of  Andros  and 
the  arrival  of  the  new  charter  a  temporary  government 
along  the  old  lines  managed  affairs  but  gave  way  to  the 
now  regime  when  the  second  charter  reached  Boston.  The 
method  of  reorganization  in  Massachusetts  indicates  the 
extent  to  whicli  Willinin  TIT  continued  the  colonial  policy 
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bequeathed  liim  by  tlie  Stuarts.  In  tlie  charter  of  1691 
Massachusetts,  which  now  included  Plymouth,  was  made 
a  royal  province.  The  governor  was  to  be  appointed  by  the 
king  and  to  possess  an  extensive  veto  power,  while  the  king 
himself  held  the  further  right  of  refusing  colonial  legisla- 
tion. By  these  means  the  authority  of  the  General  Court 
would  be  much  limited  and  the  province  would  be  forced 
to  fall  in  line  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  wishes  of  the 
English  government.  The  old  order  suffered  severely  by 
these  limitations  of  its  political  power.  It  suffered  also  as 
an  ecclesiastical  state  through  a  change  in  the  franchise. 
The  older  rule  of  church  membership  as  a  qualitication  for 
voting  now  gave  place  to  a  property  qualification,  and  many 
persons  formerly  excluded  now  had  a  voice  in  the  govern- 
ment. Thus  it  came  about  that  Massachusetts  began  the 
second  period  of  her  history  with  an  enlarged  boundary 
and  under  a  royal  government,  on  aristocratic  lines  as 
before,  but  no  longer  as  a  theocracy.  The  influence  of  the 
new  government  on  the  relation  between  church  and  state 
was  soon  to  become  apparent. 

The  Massachusetts  charter,  as  we  have  seen,  illus- 
trates the  w^ay  in  which  William  III  followed  the  colonial 
policy  of  the  last  two  Stuarts  in  its  political  and  economic 
phases.  William  believed,  as  had  the  Stuarts,  that  the 
well  being  of  the  empire  lay  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
Navigation  Acts;  he  believed  that  colonial  governments 
w^hich  had  shown  a  tendency  to  resist  such  law  in  a  spirit 
of  independence  must  be  controlled,  and  that  the  way  to  do 
this  was  to  be  found  in  uniting  them  and  bringing  them 
more  closely  under  the  crown.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II 
there  had  appeared  some  indications  of  a  desire  to  advance 
a  religious  policy,  suggesting  the  ambitions  of  Archbishop 
Laud  in  the  days  of  Charles  I.  That  unity,  so  desirable  in 
the  administration  of  the  colonies,  might  be  forwarded  by 
supporting  the  missionary  work  of  the  Anglican  Church 
in  the  British  possessions  beyond  the  seas,  and  by  means 
of  the  establishment  of  Episcopacy  as  the  state  church 
throughout  the  colonial  empire  the  royal  government  might 
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have  a  definite  hold  upon  the  colonies.  That  variety  in 
religious  forms  and  creeds,  which  was  characteristic  of 
British  America,  was  increasing  the  growth  of  particular- 
ism which  the  authorities  at  home  were  anxious  to  prevent, 
as  it  made  more  difficult  the  problems  of  administration. 
It  is  doubtful  if  such  a  plan  was  ever  frankly  recognized 
as  a  governing  policy.  Certain  it  is  that  while  the  com- 
mercial greatness  of  England  was  an  object  which  each 
reigning  house  and  each  political  party  came  more  and 
more  to  seek,  the  enforcement  of  sucli  a  religious  policy  as 
this  depended  too  much  upon  tlie  attitude  of  monarch  or 
chief  minister  toward  the  English  Church. 

If  such  a  scheme  was  in  existence,  lying  dormant,  at 
the  accession  of  William  and  Mary,  it  was  not  to  be  called 
to  activity  by  a  representative  of  Dutch  Protestantism  and 
low  churchmanship.  Succeeding  reigns,  which  adhered  to 
the  enforcement  of  British  imperial  control  over  the  polit- 
ical and  economic  life  of  the  colonies,  were  inconsistent  in 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  This  side  of  colonial  policy  was  for 
the  most  part  neglected  during  the  century  introduced  by 
the  coming  of  William  of  Orange  except  under  Queen 
Anne.  The  reign  of  William  and  Mary  was  in  this  way  a 
disappointment  to  the  English  Church,  and  much  more  so 
was  the  period  of  the  early  Georges,  when  the  Church  in 
its  enterprises  over  the  seas  received  little  sympathy  from 
Walpole.  For  this  reason  the  Church  of  England,  during 
the  greater  part  of  this  time,  found  itself  on  almost  the 
same  footing  in  the  colonies  as  any  one  of  the  dissenting 
sects.  The  laws  which  proclaimed  an  establishment  at 
home  were  not  generally  considered  as  extending  to  the 
colonies.  Whatever  attempts  were  made  to  advance  Epis- 
copacy in  the  provinces  belonged  not  to  the  government 
but  to  the  Cliurch  itself,  working  througli  individuals  and 
organizations  in  both  England  and  America,  and  only  on 
rare  occasions  assisted  by  governmental  authority. 

While  the  government  failed  to  carry  out  the  plan  of 
promoting  the  Church  in  the  colonies,  the  Church  itself 
turned  to  the  matter  with  zeal.    Beginning  with  the  efforts 
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of  the  IJisliop  of  London,  acting  as  diocesan  of  the  colonies, 
and  continued  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge  (S.  P.  C  K. ),  under  the  intliience  of  Dr.  Bray, 
the  work  culminated  in  the  formation  of  the  Society  for 
Propagating  the  (Jospel  in  Foreign  Parts  (S.  P.  G.),  which 
was  to  devote  itself  entirely  to  the  British  possessions 
beyond  the  seas.  In  the  reign  following  that  of  William 
and  ^lary,  when  the  influence  of  Queen  Anne  was  cast  on 
the  side  of  the  Society,  it  made  a  real  beginning  and  grew 
rapidly. 

The  Church  of  England's  enthusiastic  interest  in  mis- 
sionary work  among  the  colonies  of  British  America  had 
no  counterpart  in  any  of  the  other  Protestant  sects  of  the 
mother  country  except  the  Quaker  body.  At  the  opening 
of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Protestants  of  England  out- 
side of  the  Anglican  Church  were  divided  among  four 
important  denominations, — Presbj^terian,  Congregational, 
Baptist  and  Quaker, — and  these  sects  possessed  certain 
differences  which  distinguished  them  from  one  another  as 
clearly  as  from  the  established  church.  Closest  to  the 
Church  of  England  were  the  Presbyterians  who  still  fa- 
vored a  state  church  but  disapproved  of  much  of  the  form 
and  ceremony  which  the  Anglicans  maintained.  The  Con- 
gregationalists,  with  doctrinal  views  which  were  little 
different  from  those  of  the  Presbyterians,  denounced  the 
theory  of  a  church  establishment,  and  were  therefore  more 
in  sympathy  with  the  Baptists  than  with  the  Presbyterians, 
except  in  theology.  The  Baptists,  the  term  covering  a 
number  of  dissenting  groups  which  traced  their  origin  to 
the  continent,  were  more  radical  in  their  treatment  of  the 
ideas  of  the  Keformation  than  any  of  the  other  noncon- 
formists except  the  Quakers.  The  latter  far  surpassed 
them,  standing  alone  as  the  Protestants  of  Protestants, 
unique  in  belief,  in  an  exclusive  attitude  toward  other 
Christians,  and  in  their  customs.  During  the  last  decade 
of  the  seventeenth  century  the  leaders  of  the  Presbyterians 
and  the  Congregationalists,  the  two  sects  having  most  in 
common,  made  some  earnest  attempts  to  unite  on  a  single 
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platform,  but  neither  group  as  a  whole  responded  with 
enthusiasm,  and  the  plan  fell  through.  The  same  fate  met 
another  scheme  for  bringing  together  Presbyterians,  Con- 
gregationalists  and  Baptists  into  a  loose  union.  Through 
all  these  years  the  Presbyterians  were  the  most  favored  by 
the  Church  and  were  far  more  inclined  to  compromise  in 
matters  of  form  and  ceremony  than  the  more  rigid  Baptists 
and  Congregationalists  who  accordingly  looked  upon  them 
with  some  distrust. 

Union  among  these  three  bodies  of  dissenters  wajs 
apparently  impossible,  and  as  time  went  on  it  became 
evident  that  they  were  less  numerous  and  less  vigorous 
than  their  early  history  had  predicted.  They  were  no 
longer  growing  rapidly,  adding  to  their  ranks  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Church  of  England,  as  they  had  in  earlier 
days;  they  were  at  odds  with  one  another  and  they  were 
torn  with  religious  controversy,  each  within  itself.  In  the 
last  decade  of  the  seventeenth  century  came  the  lengthy 
discussion  connected  with  the  various  attempts  made  to 
secure  the  passage  of  a  comprehension  bill  which  would 
make  it  possible  for  many  of  the  nonconformists  to  be 
gathered  again  into  the  national  church.  When  this  failed, 
bringing  out  the  points  of  difference  rather  than  of  likeness 
among  Presbyterians,  Congregationalists  and  Baptists, 
and  the  impossibility  of  broadening  the  Church  so  as  to 
include  any  great  number  of  them,  they  were  almost  im- 
mediately overtaken  by  the  reactionary  legislation  of  the 
early  eighteenth  century.  After  their  vain  struggle,  during 
Queen  Anne's  reign,  to  oppose  the  Occasional  Conformity 
and  Schism  Acts  which  seriously  limited  the  political 
sphere  and  educational  advantages  of  all  who  were  not 
Cliurchmen,  many  gaA^e  up  the  position  they  had  held  as 
too  costly  a  luxury.  The  great  men  of  the  first  generation 
liad  not  been  followed  by  others  of  so  high  a  degree  of 
eminence,  able  to  lead  their  followers  in  the  face  of  changed 
conditions,  and  many  of  the  prominent  nonconformists, 
when  convinced  that  no  method  of  comprehension  could  be 
arranged,  or  when  occasional  conformity  was  made  illegal, 
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roturiii'd  to  tlio  Anglican  Clmrch.  Finally,  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne  was  hardly  ended  when  the  anti-Trinitarian 
controversy  became  acute,  stretching  over  a  period  of  many 
years  and  dividing  the  ranks  of  the  nonconformists  once 
more,  now  on  new  lines.  Keal  vigor  and  unity  were  con- 
spicuously lacking  in  the  three  English  nonconforming 
sects  which  traced  their  origin  to  the  Reformation. 

The  case  of  the  Quakers  was  very  different.  By  the 
second  (piarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  their  strangely 
rapid  decline  had  begun  but  in  George  I's  reign  it  was  not 
yet  apparent  that  their  days  of  steady  growth  were  num- 
bered, and  these  years  mark  for  them  a  period  of  great 
vigor  as  a  religious  body  and  as  a  political  force.  Actual 
persecution  was  now  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  they  were 
living  like  the  other  dissenters  under  the  Toleration  Act. 
In  wealth  and  political  influence  they  occupied  a  position 
second  only  to  that  of  the  established  church.  Their  polit- 
ical power  should  in  large  measure  be  traced  to  their 
strongly  centralized  organization  over  which  the  London 
Yearly  Meeting  exercised  supreme  authority.  Difficulties 
carried  by  weekly  and  monthly  meetings  to  this  central 
body  were  turned  over  by  it  to  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
which  in  frequent  sittings  considered  all  subjects  with  due 
care  and  took  active  measures  for  redress.  Through  nu- 
merous wealthy  and  prominent  members  who  w^ere  close 
to  the  government  in  William's  reign  the  ear  of  authority 
was  reached  with  little  difficulty.  It  was  in  Quakerism 
that  the  Anglican  Church  of  the  late  seventeenth  century 
saw  its  most  dangerous  adversary  and  in  the  Quaker  doc- 
trine read  a  statement  of  belief  which  it  looked  upon  as 
non-Christian  and  attacked  accordingly.  The  conversion 
of  the  Quakers  of  England  was  one  of  the  purposes  of  the 
S.  P.  C.  K.,  w^hile  work  among  the  Quakers  of  the  colonies 
was  an  important  object  of  the  S.  P.  G. 

The  duel  between  the  Quakers  and  the  Anglicans  in 
the  colonies,  each  backed  by  a  powerful  influence  at  home, 
the  London  Yearly  Meeting  and  the  English  Church,  be- 
came a  leading  feature  of  the  ecclesiastical  situation  in 
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America  in  the  early  eighteenth  centnry.  Tlie  period  saw 
the  highest  point  in  numerical  strength  which  Quakerism 
reached  in  America  as  well  as  in  England,  and  it  saw  also 
the  most  important  strides  taken  by  the  Church  of  England 
in  the  colonies  between  the  Restoration  and  the  Declara- 
ti(jn  of  Independence.  Successful  attempts  were  made  to 
establish  Episcopacy  by  law  in  several  colonies,  and  Angli- 
can churches,  the  result  of  missionary  enterprise,  sprang 
up  in  the  whole  line  of  English  settlements  from  New 
England  to  the  West  Indies. 

^Vhile  the  other  nonconformists  were  relatively 
stronger  in  the  colonies  than  in  England,  they  were,  as  in 
the  mother  country,  less  influential  on  the  whole  than  the 
Society  of  Friends.  The  various  sects  had  little  or  no 
official  support  from  parent  groups  at  home  and  were  even 
more  disunited  than  they.  Of  these  the  Presbyterians 
were  to  be  found  in  no  great  numbers  as  yet  for  the  chief 
Presbyterian  immigration,  that  from  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
belongs  to  a  later  period.  The  Baptists  of  the  colonies 
were  more  closely  allied  with  tlie  Quakers  than  with  either 
Congregatioualists  or  Presbyterians,  for  their  insistence  on 
the  separation  of  church  and  state  placed  them  at  odds 
with  the  nonconforming  established  churches  of  ^lassachu- 
setts  and  Connecticut.  The  latter,  which  called  themselves 
CongTegational  but  were  usually  known  as  Presbyterian 
or  Independent,  had  drifted  so  far  from  any  corresponding 
group  in  England  that  they  were  looked  upon  rather  un- 
sympathetically  by  English  nonconformists,  especially  be- 
cause of  the  extremes  in  ecclesiastical  legislation  of  which 
both  colonies  were  guilty. 

The  weakening  of  the  tie  between  the  nonconformists 
of  England  and  New  England  had  come  gradually  and 
through  no  voluntary  act  on  the  part  of  either.  It  had 
come  in  spite  of  a  friendly  intercourse  between  the  leaders 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Increase  Mather  was  as 
closely  associated  with  the  nonconformists  of  England  as 
with  those  of  his  native  land;  many  of  the  New  England 
ministers  of  1700  had  visited   England  or  corresponded 
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with  iiouLoiiforini.sts  at  home  and  tin*  work.s  of  En^li.sli 
divines  were  read  eagerly  in  MaHsachusetts.  One  primary 
cause  for  the  independent  growth  of  the  churches  of  New 
England  was  the  lack  of  a  central  organization  binding 
them  to  the  cliurches  of  the  mother  country,  as  existed  in 
the  case  of  the  Anglican  and  Quaker  bodies.  Founded 
independently  by  the  two  branches  of  English  dissent,  the 
Nonconformists  i)roper  and  the  more  radical  Indejiendents, 
the  colonies  of  Massachusetts  Bay  and  Plymouth  had  kept 
in  close  touch  with  the  English  Puritans  through  the  Civil 
AVar  and  ('()mmon\\"ealth  jteriods  because  of  tlieir  common 
cause  at  a  stirring  time.  Only  with  the  Restoration  came 
the  dissolution  of  the  bond  of  interest  that  united  New 
England  witli  nonconformity  at  home,  and  in  view  of  the 
lack  of  a  governing  system  held  in  common,  it  is  small 
wonder  that  the  two  divisions  fell  gradually  apart.  There 
was  no  longer  the  exciting  interest  in  a  great  common 
cause,  an  interest  stimulated  by  the  conditions  in  the  last 
years  of  Charles  I's  reign;  nor  was  there  the  common  ex- 
citement which  belonged  to  the  period  of  the  Civil  War  in 
England  when  many  of  the  New  England  Puritans  re- 
turned to  enter  the  army. 

From  the  Restfu-ation  on  the  nonconformists  of  Eng- 
land and  New  England  had  diverse  interests  and  developed 
differently.  On  the  ^Massachusetts  shore  the  two  Puritan 
colonies  grew  more  and  more  closely  together  and  worked 
out  a  system  of  <-hurch  and  state  government  which  drew 
inspiration  from  both  Plymouth  and  the  Bay.  At  the  time 
of  the  province  charter,  which  joined  Plymouth  to  its  larger 
neighbor,  the  final  compromise  was  effected  and  the  two 
systems  merged  into  one.  This  was  the  basis  of  Massa- 
chusetts ecclesiasticism  in  the  eighteenth  century.  At  the 
same  time  the  aggTession  of  outside  forces  was  lielping  to 
weld  together  more  firmly  the  members  of  the  "standing 
order.'-  Such  was  the  coming  of  the  Quakers  with  the 
conversion  to  Quakerism  of  many  persons  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts towns  who  had  already  given  evidence  of  a  varying 
form  of  theology.     A  little  later  the  recognition  of  the 
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Church  of  England  worship  in  Boston,  in  James  II's  reign, 
tended  to  increase  that  rigidity  in  theology  and  ecclesiasti- 
cism  which  was  a  characteristic  of  the  second  and  third 
generations  of  New  England  nonconformity.  This  devel- 
opment in  Massachusetts  fail/?d  to  attract  much  attention 
from  the  English  nonconformists  who  would  not  have  been 
very  sympathetic  toward  it ;  and  conditions  in  England,  al- 
ready described,  were  in  the  meantime  holding  their  atten- 
tion and  giving  them  interests  which  made  little  appeal  to 
New  England  Congregationalism.  The  discussion  con- 
nected with  the  comprehension  bill  emphasized  distinctions 
between  Anglican  and  Puritan  which  New  England  had 
taken  for  granted  and  had  no  desire  to  minimize.  The 
reactionary  legislation  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  did  not 
extend  to  the  colonies.  The  anti-Trinitarian  movement, 
which  convulsed  England  in  the  early  eighteenth  century, 
had  no  great  effect  in  New  England  until  almost  a  century 
later.  From  these  ecclesiastical  and  theological  contests 
waged  in  England  during  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary 
and  that  of  Anne  New  England  Congregationalism  was 
therefore  well  nigh  free,  and  in  proportion  to  this  freedom 
it  hardened  and  narrowed,  drawing  apart  and  caring  little 
for  the  constantly  developing  and  increasingly  liberal 
dissent  of  England. 

In  spite  of  this  failure  on  the  part  of  New  England 
nonconformity  to  maintain  a  close  union  with  the  dissent- 
ers in  England,  the  strength  of  the  state  church  in  both 
Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  was  such  that  Quakerism 
made  but  slight  inroads  in  the  former  and  in  the  latter  was 
pushed  out  into  the  border  counties.  For  this  reason  the 
Church  of  England,  when  planted  in  Connecticut,  was 
facing  not  the  Quakers  but  rather  the  strongly  established 
Congregational  system.  IMassachusetts,  on  the  other  hand, 
offers  tlie  unique  case  of  a  three-cornered  combat  in  which 
the  two  bodies  which  possessed  most  vigorous  support  at 
liome  and  were  victorious,  one  or  the  other,  in  most  of  the 
middle  and  southern  colonies,  were  here  outnumbered  and 
long    defied.     Their    adversaries,    the    Congregationalists, 
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while  not  receiving  systematic,  organized  help  from  a 
parent  gi'oup  abroad,  were  so  united  and  so  rigid  that  for 
a  long  time  they  were  able  to  deny  any  concessions. 

Altho  the  New  England  nonconformists  were  not 
receiving  direct  aid  from  tlie  dissenting  bodies  in  England 
they  were  supported  indirectly  by  William's  government. 
The  ^lassachusetts  province  charter  itself  indicated  the 
extent  to  which  sympatliy  might  be  expected  from  this 
Dutch  Protestant  ruler  wlio  was  frankly  disappointed  in 
the  failure  of  the  compreliension  bill  and  in  his  inability 
to  do  better  for  the  Englisii  nonconformists  than  to  secure 
the  Toleration  Act.  The  new  charter,  tiie  work  of  Increase 
Mather,  under  the  authority  of  William,  specified  that 
liberty  of  conscience  should  be  allowed  throughout  the 
province,  and  no  special  recognition  of  the  Church  of 
England  was  demanded.  It  failed  therefore  to  support 
the  encroachments  of  Episcopacy  which  had  appeared  in 
the  previous  decade,  aided  by  Randolph  and  Andros.  The 
next  few  years  saw  the  allowance  by  the  king  in  council 
of  Massachusetts  legislation  which  practically  renewed  the 
ecclesiastical  system  of  the  seventeenth  century.  While  to 
a  certain  extent  continuing  the  methods  of  the  Stuarts  in 
dealing  with  political  and  economic  problems  in  New  Eng- 
land, AVilliam  was  not  ready  to  make  great  use  of  the 
English  Church  as  an  agent  in  accomplishing  his  object. 

The  opposition  to  the  established  church  of  Massachu- 
setts which  had  been  opened  by  the  intruders  of  the  mid- 
seventeenth  century  was  renewed  soon  after  109 1  and  now 
had  an  altered  basis  for  attack  in  the  terms  of  the  new 
charter.  The  Quakers  were  the  first  to  enter  the  conflict, 
drafting  appeals  to  the  governor  and  to  the  Friends  of 
London  before  the  S.  P.  G.  had  even  been  organized.  They 
were  regularly  supported  by  the  Baptist  churches  of  the 
province,  but  the  assistance  thus  given  them  was  meager, 
as  the  Baptists  were  not  a  numerous  sect  in  New  England 
until  after  the  religious  revival  of  the  middle  of  the  century 
known  as  the  Great  Awakening.  The  Anglican  invasion 
of  Massachusetts,  pushed  forward  after  the  founding  of 
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the  S.  p.  G.,  was  an  important  factor  in  the  progress  toward 
the  new  era,  but  was  less  effective  than  the  Quaker  move- 
ment for  reasons  that  will  appear.  The  work  of  Anglican 
and  Quaker,  while  slow  and  difficult,  was  aided  by  the  low 
condition  of  spiritual  vitality  which  New  England  experi- 
enced in  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  Great  Awak- 
ening. Tlie  very  absence  of  spiritual  vigor  demanded  many 
laws  to  enforce  customs  Avhich  were  now  tending  to  lapse, 
as  the  people  were  no  longer  interested  in  maintaining  the 
old  standards.  The  elaborate  ecclesiastical  structure  reared 
in  order  to  meet  the  situation  was  artificial,  and  had  no 
strength  of  its  own  to  resist  continued  pressure  upon  it. 

The  nature  of  this  artificial  structure  and  the  scheme 
of  attack  made  against  it  by  outside  forces  will  be  treated 
in  the  following  discussion.  As  a  study  of  institutions  it 
places  some  emphasis  upon  the  actual  constitution  of  the 
Massachusetts  church  town  at  the  highest  point  of  its 
development  and  just  before  its  disintegration  began.  As 
a  stud}^  of  English  influence  on  colonial  life  it  pays  some 
attention  to  the  political  and  religious  forces  at  work  in 
England  to  show  what  part  they  played  in  the  events 
which  occurred  in  Massachusetts. 


CHAPTEH  II. 

TjIE    ErCLESIASTICAL   SYSTEM    OF    PUOVINCIAL 

Massachusetts. 

The  province  of  MassnclmscMts  l*.av  offers  an  unusual 
field  for  the  study  of  contending  religious  forces  in  Amer- 
ica in  the  early  eighteenth  century.  Against  a  stronghold 
of  rigid  cliurch  estahlishnient,  in  the  hands  of  nonconform- 
ists, two  religious  bodies,  xVnglicau  and  Quaker,  contended 
for  years  witii  little  apparent  effect  but  with  ultimate  suc- 
cess. In  so  doing  the}^  graduallj^  broke  down  the  Massa- 
chusetts ecclesiastical  system  whicli  liad  come  into  being 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  liad  withstood  the  attacks  of 
Antinomians,  Baptists  and  early  Quakers,  had  lapsed  dur- 
ing the  Andros  regime  but  was  later  revived  under  the 
l^rovince  charter.  In  elaborateness  of  detail  and  rigid 
formality  tlie  system  reached  its  liigiiest  development  in 
the  first  (juarter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  the  years 
when  organized  attacks  upon  it  caused  it  to  draw  its  mantle 
of  exclusiveness  more  closely,  and  before  the  attacking 
forces  had  begun  to  gain  their  demands.  It  was,  therefore, 
under  the  provincial  government  and  not  during  the  colo- 
nial period  that  this  eminence  was  attained,  a  fact  surpris- 
ing in  view  of  the  many  ways  in  which  the  province  charter 
created  a  new  era. 

Postponing  for  the  moment  a  consideration  of  the 
structure  of  the  Massachusetts  system  as  it  was  formed  in 
the  seventeentli  century  and  hardened  in  the  early  eight- 
eenth, let  us  examine  the  status  of  tlie  man  Avho  did  not 
sympathize  with  the  existing  order  in  the  period  before  the 
provincial  government.  Perfect  sympatliy,  as  expressed 
in  church  membership,  was  required  as  a  qualification  for 
admission  to  the  privileges  of  the  body  politic  under  the 
first  charter,  and  an  increasing  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
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of  the  colony  were  thus  excluded  from  the  franchise  in 
spite  of  the  results  of  the  half-way  covenant.  Actual  hos- 
tility, such  as  appeared  in  the  views  of  certain  dissenting 
sects  which  had  crept  in,  was  the  attitude  which  the  perse- 
cuting laws  of  the  seventeenth  century  were  framed  to 
meet.  Permitted  more  and  more  to  lapse,  these  laws 
became  a  dead  letter  with  the  abrogation  of  the  charter  and 
under  the  governments  which  immediately  succeeded.  In 
the  commission  by  which  James  II  constituted  a  president 
and  council  for  Massachusetts  Bay,  a  "liberty  of  con- 
science" was  ordered  to  "be  allowed  unto  all  persons,"  the 
Church  of  England  to  be  "particularly  countenanced  and 
encouraged."^  While  the  Churchmen  of  Boston,  under  the 
leadership  of  Randolph  and  Mason,  the  only  Anglicans  on 
the  council,  failed  to  make  hoped-for  headway,  the  New 
England  Quakers  were  recording  their  appreciation  of  the 
changed  conditions  when  they  met  in  the  summer  of  1686. 
"We  enjoy  outward  Peace  at  present,"  they  wrote  to  the 
London  Yearly  Meeting,  "the  parsecuting  spirits  being 
under  contemp  themselves,  and  much  awed  by  the  present 
Power  in  England,  so  that  we  enjoy  our  Meetings  Peace- 
ably."^ The  injunctions  issued  to  Dudley,  when  repeated 
in  the  Andros  commission,^  resulted  in  very  unusual  con- 
cessions which  were  allowed  to  both  of  these  hostile  bodies. 
The  progress  which  was  made  by  the  Episcopal  group  in 
Boston  was  among  the  causes  of  the  attempt  to  regain  the 
charter,  as  well  as  of  the  revolt  against  authority  in  1689; 
the   otlier   religious   sects  were   well   satisfied   in   finding 

15  Mass.  Hist.  Colls.,  IX,  150. 

-Epistles  Received,  T.  19.  A  letter  written  to  London  later  in  the  same 
year  expresses  more  strikingly  the  same  idea.  "Them  that  were  secure 
and  had  made  their  nests  in  the  Stars,  are  now  in  some  measure  brought 
to  the  Dust ;  their  Dagon  is  fallen,  and  their  Arke  is  taken,  And  now  are 
crying  whose  sorrows  are  like  ours :  This  we  see  is  the  Lords  doings, 
and  it  appears  Marvellous  to  many,  that  in  the  Bloody  Town  of  Boston, 
and  other  places  where  Friends  were  a  hising  and  by  work  among  them : 
have  now  Equal  privilege  with  their  persecutors,  by  reason  of  the  Kings 
indulgence  for  Liberty  of  Conscience."    Ibid.,  I,  21. 

"3  Mass.  Hist.  Colls.,  VII,  147-148. 
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themselves  for  the  time  beino-  relieved  from  taxation  for  the 
support  of  the  Congregational  system.^ 

While  the  towns  in  general  went  back  to  their  former 
methods  when  the  old  order  was  resumed  in  1080,  its  basis 
was  entirely  altered  when  tlie  new  charter  went  into  etfect 
two  years  later.  Provisions  regarding  the  relation  of 
church  and  state  are  conspicuously  lacking  in  this  docu- 
ment, and  because  no  special  prohibition  was  there  laid 
down  it  was  possible  for  the  General  Court  to  renew  the 
ecclesiastical  framework  of  the  seventeenth  century  with- 
out exceeding  the  law.  The  only  limitation  appeared  in  a 
clause  which  stated  that 

for  the  greater  Ease  and  Encouragement  of  Our  Loveing  Subjects  Inhab- 
iting our  said  Province  or  Territory  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  and  of 
such  as  come  to  Inhabit  there  Wee  doe  by  these  presents  for  Our  heires 
and  Successors  Grant  Establish  and  Ordaine  that  for  ever  hereafter  there 
shall  be  a  liberty  of  Conscience  allowed  in  the  Worshipp  of  God  to  all 
Christians  (Except  Papists)  Inhabiting  or  which  shall  inhabit  or  be  resi- 
dent within  our  said  Province  or  Territory. ^ 

Later  controversy  raised  a  storm  over  the  meaning  of 
"liberty  of  conscience  ...  in  the  Worshipp  of  God.'' 
Examined  in  the  light  of  events  in  England  at  the  opening 
of  William's  reign  and  of  conditions  prevailing  in  Massa- 
chusetts during  the  years  of  the  Dominion  of  New  England, 
the  meaning  is  obvious.  As  an  echo  of  the  Toleration  Act 
the  province  charter  was  attempting  to  bring  the  noncon- 
formists of  New  England  a  full  assurance  that  they  should 
suffer  no  interference  in  their  method  of  worship  by  the 
state  church  of  England.  It  was  therefore  in  accordance 
with  one  of  the  special  requests  submitted  by  Increase 
Mather.  Further  than  this  it  gave  assurance  to  the  sev- 
eral dissenting  sects  in  Massachusetts  that  the  general  tol- 

^The  London  Yearly  Meeting,  recognizing  the  opportunity  afforded 
by  the  appointment  of  Andros,  had  urged  the  New  England  Quakers  to 
appeal  to  him,  and  the  latter  answered  with  the  report  that  upon  applica- 
tion he  "has  taken  off  that  oppression  and  Yoak  that  Friends  were  under 
for  Maintenance  of  Ministers  so  called :  And  Friends  have  a  good  Interest 
in  him :  and  he  is  very  kind  &  Curteous  to  us."  Epistles  Received,  I, 
58-59.  See  also  Palfrey,  New  England,  III,  522.  A  Quaker  petition  bear- 
ing on  this  matter  in  an  individual  case  appears  in  Mass.  Archives,  XI,  40. 

^Mass.  Prov.  Laws,  I,  14. 
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eration  which  they  had  attained  by  the  end  of  the  colonial 
period  should  be  continued. 

Neither  the  hierarchy  of  Massachusetts  nor  the  dis- 
senter was  satisfied  that  the  interpretation  should  stop 
here.  The  hierarchy  found  expression  for  its  view  in  the 
laws  for  "maintaining  religion"  which  renewed  the  old 
ecclesiastical  system;  the  scattered  representatives  of  the 
other  sects  denounced  such  action  as  an  infringement  of 
the  same  clause.  The  view  of  the  elder  Mather  appears  in 
the  election  sermon  which  he  preached  in  1693. 

Your  religion  is  secured  to  you,  [he  announced.]  Now  you  need  not  fear 
being  sent  to  Prison  (as  some  of  you  were  under  a  late  Government) 
because  you  scruple  Swearing  by  a  Book.  You  may  Worship  God  in  the 
greatest  Purity,  and  no  one  may  disturb  you.  If  you  set  apart  Daies  for 
Solemn  Praier  or  Praises,  as  the  Divine  Providence  may  call  thereunto, 
you  need  not  fear  being  interrupted  or  Obstructed  therein  as  it  was  here 
six  years  ago.  You  may  by  laws  not  only  Protect,  but  encourage  that 
Religion  which  is  the  General  Profession  of  the  Country.^  Religion  is 
forever  secured,  [repeated  his  son,]  a  righteous  and  generous  liberty  of 
conscience  established.  And  the  General  Assembly  may,  by  their  acts, 
give  a  distinguishing  encouragement  unto  that  religion  which  is  the  gen- 
eral profession  of  the  inhabitants.'^ 

The  policy  here  recommended  was  hardly  expressed  in 
public  law  before  the  opposing  forces  were  announcing 
their  interpretation  of  liberty  of  conscience.  A  Quaker 
appeal  of  1702,  complaining  of  taxes  for  the  ministry, 
begged  for  a  "Liberty  of  Conscience  in  the  Exercise  of 
Religion  as  a  Priviledge  granted  by  their  Majestyes  Char- 
ter,"^ and  later  petitions  to  the  provincial  assembly  and  to 
the  crown  repeated  over  and  over  the  same  idea.  To  favor 
one  system  of  theology  and  church  practices,  taxing  all 
persons  for  the  support  of  the  favored  metliod,  was  looked 
upon  by  those  not  in  sympathy  with  the  establishment  as 
an  infringement  of  the  charter.^    Many  years  later  Isaac 

'I.  Mather,  The  Great  Blessing  of  Primitive  Counsellours,  21. 

''C.  Mather,  Parentator,  141. 

^Bristol  Sessions,  I,  38. 

^The  position  is  carefully  taken  in  an  elaborate  representation  to  the 
crown  from  the  Baptists  of  Rehoboth  in  1715. 

^'whereas  King  Charles  the  Second  of  happy  memory.  When  Complaint 
was  made  unto  his  sacred  Majestic  of  the  Cruell  abuses  that  his  Loyall 
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Backus,  the  Uaptist  liistoriau,  in  critical  comment  on 
Cotton  Mather,  made  the  assertion  that  for  the  General 
Assembly  to  "give  a  distinguish intj  encouragement''  unto 
a  certain  form  of  religion  was  nothing  less  than  to  "em- 
power some  to  judge  for  others  about  worship,  and  to 
enforce  their  judgments  witli  the  sword;  which  is  the 
root  of  the  worst  persecution  in  the  world. "^*^  These  two 
conflicting  opinions  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  char- 
ter and  the  rights  of  the  dissenting  sects  in  the  province 
became  the  basis  of  the  struggle  which  continued  through 
a  large  part  of  tlie  eighteentli  century. 

In  pursuance  of  the  Mather  theory  that  laws  might 
be  passed  for  the  encouragement  of  tliat  form  of  religion 
which  received  popular  favor,  the  General  Court  began  to 
put  once  more  into  operation  the  system  for  financial 
support  for  the  orthodox  ministers  of  the  towns  which,  so 
far  as  it  was  a  matter  regulated  by  the  central  authority, 
had  recently  lapsed.  In  Boston  no  difficulty  had  been 
occasioned  because  of  the  long  standing  custom  of  sup- 
porting ministers  by  voluntary   contributions.^^      In   the 

subjects  met  with  all  in  the  Massathusetts  CoUon}'  in  New  England, 
Namely,  the  Baptists,  and  the  Quakers,  and  that  from  the  Independant 
and  Presbiterian  parties,  and  that  upon  the  Account  of  Religion,  Some 
they  Severely  fined,  some  weer  Cruellj^  punished,  and  put  to  Death,  he 
Did  quickly  put  a  Stop  to  their  Tirannie  and  Enlarged  the  Libertye  of  his 
poor  Distressed  subjects,  to  his  Immortal  honour.  Granting  Libertye  of 
Conscience  in  the  Worship  of  God  to  all  his  good  Subjects  in  this  Prov- 
ince which  we  Enjoyed  allsoe  in  the  Reign  of  King  James  the  Second, 
and  Confirmed  by  King  William  the  third  and  Queen  Mary,  By  Charter 
for  the  Better  Encourageing  of  there  Subjects  in  New  England, 
and  when  your  Sacred  Majestic  Came  to  the  throne  you  was  pleased 
to  Indulge  the  tender  consciences  of  your  good  and  Loyall  subjects  in 
this  Province,  for  which  we  owe  all  true  Allegiance  to  the  Church  of 
England  for  Ever,  Yett  notwithstanding  it  has  been  the  Practice  of  many 
towns  within  this  province,  and  Still  is  to  Rate  and  make  Distress  Upon 
the  Estates  of  men  whoe  Dififerr  in  Point  of  Worship,  as  the  Case  is  with 
us  in  this  town  of  Rehoboth."    S.  P.  G.  Papers,  B  I,  No.  169. 

i^Backus,  Baptists,  I,  446. 

"/fciU,  I.  448.  In  "The  Present  State  of  New  England",  Randolph 
writes,  "The  Ministers  in  Boston  are  paid  by  a  Collection  weekly  made  in 
the  several   Congregations  by   the  Elders,  who  give  the  Ministers  what 
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country,  however,  especially  in  towns  least  in  sympathy 
with  the  state  church,  a  real  problem  had  presented  itself, 
as  the  ministers  had  found  themselves  unable  to  collect 
their  salaries.^-  By  a  law  of  the  17th  of  June  1692,  the 
preamble  of  which  stated  that 

several  taxes  or  assessments,  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  ministry 
and  other  public  charges  arising  in  the  several  counties  and  towns  within 
this  province,  have  been  laid  upon  the  inhabitants,  and  orderly  committed 
to  the  constables  or  collectors  by  the  selectmen  or  assessors  in  the  several 
towns  .  .  .  and  in  many  places  remains  uncollected, 

it  was  ordered  that  the  constables  and  collectors  be  re- 
quired to  collect  all  such  rates  and  pay  them  to  the  county 
treasurer  in  each  county  or  the  selectmen  in  the  town 
where  they  were  made  before  the  10th  of  the  following 
December.  In  any  county  or  town  where  such  taxes  had 
been  agreed  on  but  not  assessed,  the  selectmen  of  the  sev- 
eral towns  were  ordered  to  make  such  rates  and  commit 
them  to  the  constables  to  be  collected  in  the  same 
manner.  ^^ 

Toward  the  end  of  the  same  year  came  the  first  of  the 
acts  "for  the  settlement  and  support  of  ministers  and 
schoolmasters''  under  the  provincial  government,  differing 
only  slightly  from  seventeenth  century  legislation  on  the 
same  subject.  Each  town  in  the  province  Avas  ordered  to 
take  due  care  to  be  provided  with  an  "able,  learned  ortho- 
dox minister  or  ministers,  of  good  conversation,"  the  same 
to  be  suitably  maintained  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town. 
If  the  inhabitants  failed  to  make  a  contract,  then,  upon 
complaint  to  the  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace  for  the 
county,  the  latter  was  empowered  "to  order  a  competent 

they  think  fitt,  but  in  other  Towns  they  have  a  settled  maintenance  by  a 
rate  laid  upon  every  Inhabitant,  &  houses  are  provided  for  them."  Perry, 
Ch.  Docs. J  Mass.,  6.  "In  some  Churches,  the  Salary  of  the  Minister  is 
raised  by  a  Voluntary  contribution;  especially  in  populous  Places,  and 
where  many  Strangers  resort."     C.  Mather,  Ratio  Disciplinae,  20. 

^-"Discoragmts  upon  the  hearts  of  the  ministers  increase  by  reason 
that  a  licentious  people  take  the  advantage  of  a  liberty  to  withold  main- 
tenance from  them."  Samuel  Willard  to  Increase  Mather,  lo  July,  i688, 
4  Mass.  Hist.  Colls.,  VIII,  571,  Mather  Papers. 

^"Mass.  Prov.  Laws,  I,  28. 
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allowance  unto  such  minister  according  to  the  estate  and 
the  ability  of  the  town;  the  same  to  be  assessed  upon  the 
inhabitants  by  warrant  from  the  court,  directed  by  the 
selectmen,"  who  were  then  to  assess  the  same  and  cause 
it  to  be  levied  by  the  constables.  The  act  further  provided 
that  in  case  a  town  was  without  a  minister  for  six  months 
the  court  of  quarter  sessions  should  order  such  town  to 
provide  itself  immediately;  and  in  case  it  failed  to  do  so, 
the  court  should  procure  and  settle  a  minister  there  "and 
order  the  cliarge  thereof  and  of  such  minister's  maintain- 
ance  to  be  levied  upon  tlie  inhabitants  of  such  town."  So 
far  no  new  theory  was  involved  but  in  the  fourth  section 
appeared  a  new  principle.  Under  the  colonial  government 
it  had  been  customary  for  the  members  of  a  church  to  elect 
the  man  who  should  become  their  minister;  but  as  church 
members  only  could  become  freemen  and  hence  voters  in 
town  affairs,  this  was  practically  equivalent  to  the  election 
of  a  minister  by  the  town  in  those  towns  of  the  province 
which  still  had  but  one  church.  That  it  was  looked  upon 
in  this  way  is  probable  from  the  fact  that  the  new  law 
ordered  that  a  minister  should  be  chosen  by  the  major  part 
of  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  in  town  meeting;  and  that  the 
whole  town  should  then  be  obliged  to  pay  towards  his  set- 
tlement and  maintenance.^^  Immediately  there  arose  a 
difficulty,  for  the  new  charter  had  done  away  with  the  old 
church  membership  qualification  for  voting  and  had  sub- 
stituted a  property  basis  which,  now  applied,  meant  that 
a  far  larger  group  of  people  than  the  members  of  a  church 
would  be  electing  its  minister.^^  Further  than  this  it 
failed  to  satisfy  the  conditions  existing  when  there  was 
more  than  one  church  in  a  town,  particularly  true  of  Bos- 
ton where  even  the  provision  in  regard  to  maintenance  was 

^^Ibid.,  I,  62. 

^^"That  the  world  would  soon  have  power  over  the  church."  Isaac 
Backus  to  Jedediah  Morse,  9  March,  1791.  Backus  Papers  (New  England 
Bap.  Hist.  Soc),  Portfolio  42.  Cf.  the  Massachusetts  state  constitution 
of  1780  which  again  introduced  this  method,  thereby  causing  difficulties 
at  the  time  of  the  Unitarian  movement  which  hastened  the  separation  of 
church  and  state. 
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a  dead  letter  because  of  the  well  established  method  of 
voluntary  contributions  to  which  the  Boston  churches 
were  accustomed. 

Before  dissatisfaction  with  these  provisions  had 
caused  any  change  in  legislation,  the  General  Court  con- 
tinued its  supervision  of  ministerial  support  in  an  act  for 
regulating  townships  and  town  officers.  It  was  enacted  (16 
November,  1692)  that  the  selectmen  or  townsmen  should 
assess  the  inhabitants  and  other  residents  of  a  town  and 
the  lands  and  estates  lying  within  its  bounds  to  all  town 
charges  ordered  by  the  inhabitants  in  town  meeting  "for 
the  maintenance  and  support  of  the  ministry,  schools,  the 
poor,  and  for  the  defraying  of  other  necessary  charges 
arising  within  the  said  town,"  the  constable  or  constables 
thereupon  to  levy  and  collect  such  assessments, 

and  to  make  distress  upon  all  such  [as]  [zvho]  shall  [neglect  or]  refuse  to 
make  payment.  And  for  want  of  goods  or  chattels  whereon  to  make 
distress,  to  seize  the  person  and  commit  him  to  the  common  goal  of  the 
county,  there  to  remain  until  he  pay  the  sum  upon  him  assessed  as  afore- 
said, unless  the  same,  or  any  part  thereof,  upon  application  made  unto  the 
quarter  sessions,  shall  be  abated. 

A  penalty  of  five  pounds  was  then  declared  for  refusing  to 
take  the  oath  when  duly  chosen  to  serve  in  the  office  of 
constable,  and  in  case  the  delinquent  constable  refused  to 
pay  this  fine,  it  was  to  be  levied  by  distress  and  sale  of  his 
goods,  the  overplus  returned.^*' 

Meanwhile,  the  unsatisfactory  provisions  of  the  act 
for  the  settlement  and  support  of  ministers  was  causing 
annoyance,  and  to  dispel  it  an  act  was  passed  on  February 
17,  1693,  to  explain  and  alter  some  of  its  clauses.  The  new 
law  repealed  the  fourth  section  of  the  older  one  and  gave 
each  church  power  to  choose  its  own  minister  with  the  re- 
striction that  this  act  of  the  church  to  be  valid  must  be 
concurred  in  by  "the  major  part  of  sucli  inhabitants  as  do 
there  usually  attend  on  the  ])nblick  worship  of  God,  and 
are  by  law  duly  qualified  for  voting  in  town  afifairs."^^ 

^^Mass.  Prov.  Laws,  I,  66. 

^^More  simply  this  expression  might  read,  "the  majority  of  the  towns- 
men qualified  to  vote  in  town  meeting," — for  it  was  in  town  meeting  that 
the  matter  was  decided.    By  "Such  inhabitants  as  do  there  usually  attend" 
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The  clause  allowin;;"  for  his  settlement  and  support  was 
made  more  explicit,  orderinjij  that  whether  it  be  an  incor- 
porated town  or  merely  a  "])art  of  a  town,  or  a  place  lim- 
ited by  law  for  npholdinjj;  the  publick  worship  of  God,  all 
the  inhabitants,  and  rateable  estates  lying  within"  it  should 
be  obliged  to  pay  in  ])roportion.  In  the  case  of  Boston  an 
exception  was  made  in  both  of  these  matters  and  this  town 
was  allowed  to  continue  its  "accustomed  method  and  prac- 
tice," each  church  responsible  for  the  choice  of  its  minister, 
and  his  support  dependent  upon  the  voluntary  contribu- 
tions of  its  adherents.  In  dealing  with  defective  towns  the 
second  law  was  much  more  definite  and  went  farther. 
Where  a  town  neglected  its  duty  in  regard  to  maintenance 
of  the  ministry,  the  court  of  quarter  sessions,  upon  com- 
plaint, should  summon  the  selectmen  or  other  assessors 
and  impose  a  fine  upon  them 

not  exceeding  forty  shillings  each  person  for  the  first  offense ;  and  upon 
a  second  conviction  of  such  neglect  to  impose  a  fine  of  four  pounds  upon 
■each  person;  and  the  like  sum  of  four  pounds  for  every  after  conviction; 
such  fines  to  be  levied  by  distress  and  sale  of  the  offender's  goods  (re- 
turning the  overplus  if  any  be).^* 

Such  definite  measures  as  these  were  the  result  of  new  con- 
ditions created  by  the  provisions  of  the  province  charter. 
With  the  merging  of  Plymouth  Colony  in  Massachusetts 
there  came  under  the  Boston  government  three  new  coun- 
ties, in  each  of  which  were  towns  that  for  thirty  years  had 

is  meant  the  persons  who  are  included  in  the  precinct,  whether  church 
members  or  not,  and  who  would  be  expected  to  attend  at  that  meeting. 
Nowhere  is  the  exact  situation,  when  finally  developed,  more  clearly  stated 
than  in  Ratio  Disciplinae,  15-16.  Mather  here  says  that  after  the  church 
members  have  voted  to  call  a  certain  minister,  they  "have  a  Meeting  with 
the  other  Inhabitants  of  their  Neighborhood,  who  are  not  yet  arrived  into 
the  State  of  Communicants,V^\\tn  they  do  all  together  put  it  unto  the  Vote, 
Whether  they  have  no  Objection  against  the  Choice  of  Mr.  A.  B.  to  be 
the  Minister  of  the  Place;  but  shall  concurr,  to  support  him  in  the  Exer- 
cise of  his  Ministry. 

Except  the  Major-Part  of  the  Inhabitants  (inclusive  of  the  Commu- 
nicants) do  agree  to  this  latter  Vote,  the  Act  of  the  Church,  does  not  in 
the  Law,  make  the  whole  Taxable  in  the  Maintenance  of  the  Minister, 
which  the  Church  doth  chuse." 

^^Mass.  Prov.  Laws, I,  102;  Backus,  Baptists,  I,  448. 
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been  establishing  independent  religious  services  recognized 
by  their  own  town  government  and  resisting  the  Plymouth 
General  Court.  To  provide  against  this  state  of  affairs 
among  the  Baptists  and  Quakers  of  Buzzards  Bay,  Cape 
Cod,  and  the  Rhode  Island  border  was  the  chief  purpose 
of  the  ecclesiastical  legislation  of  Massachusetts  for  the 
next  thirty-five  years. 

The  law  just  quoted  went  into  effect  in  the  winter  of 
1693.  One  year  from  the  following  May,  at  the  time  of 
meeting  of  the  general  assembly  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
when,  as  was  customary,  the  ministers  of  the  province  were 
assembled  in  their  annual  convention  at  Boston,^^  they 
framed  a  memorial  to  present  to  the  General  Court  de- 
scribing certain  difficulties  which  some  of  their  number 
were  experiencing  under  the  existing  legislation. 

Inasmuch  as  destitute  Churches  are  plunged  into  Extreame  Difficultys, 
[ran  this  memorial,]  in  their  Election  &  settlement  of  Ministers  by  ye 
Opposition  wo  their  Acts  find  from  ye  Non-concurrence  of  ye  other  Inhab- 
itants in  their  Towns,  It  is  requested  that  ye  Late  Act  of  ye  Generall 
Court  referring  thereunto,  may  be  Explained,  with  an  Additional  Clause, 
•Declaring,  what  shall  bee  done  by  Churches,  In  Case  ye  other  Inhabitants 
in  a  Town  Oppose  their  Acts  in  ye  Calling  of  a  Minister,  without  giving 
Satisfactory  Reasons  for  their  Non-concurrence. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  might  in 
such  a  case  call  a  council  of  representatives  from  several 
other  churches  who  should  consider  the  question  under 
discussion,  and  in  case  of  agreement  with  church  rather 
than  town  could  annul  the  vote  of  the  town  meeting.  The 
charges  arising  from  the  entertainment  of  such  a  council 
should  be  paid  by  a  levy  upon  the  whole  town.-^  No  law 
to  this  effect  was  passed  in  this  session,  but  in  the  following 
year  the  ministers  again  reminded  the  court  of  the  "many 
parts  of  the  Country  which  from  year  to  year  live  without 
any  settled  Ministry,"  and  urged  that  "This  Hona  Court 
would  take  it  into  their  Consideration  whether  a  Commit- 
tee may  not  be  appointed  ...  to  Tender  fit  ^Methods  for 
the    Establishment    of   the    Christian   Religion    in   those 

^^Walker,     Creeds    and    Platforms    of    Congregatioualisiii,    467-469; 
Mather,  Ratio  Disciplinae,  176-177. 
"^^Mass.  Prov.  Laws,  VII,  537. 
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places."-^  The  court  now  took  action.  On  June  13,  1695, 
the  substance  of  the  memorial  of  1694  became  law  in  so 
far  as  it  provided  for  the  calling  of  a  council  "consisting 
of  the  elders  and  messengers  of  three  or  five  neighboring 
churches"  in  case  of  the  non-concurrence  in  the  church's 
act  by  the  town.^-     It  did  however  suggest  the  possibility 

^^Mass.  Archives,  XI,  90. 

22"In  Case  of  a  Difference  between  the  Church  and  the  Inhabitants 
on  this  Occasion,"  Mather  writes,  "the  Lazv  provides  the  Remedy  of  a 
Council,  from  three  Neighbour  Churches,  to  decide,  WhetJier  the  In- 
habitants ought  to  acquiesce  in  the  Choice,  zvherein  the  Church  has  gone 
before  them. 

Tho'  the  Laiv  of  the  Place,  about  the  Chusing  and  Settling  of  a  Min- 
ister, (which  has  had  the  Royal  Sanction)  be  a  very  wholesome  Law,  and 
have  much  of  the  Gospel  in  it,  yet  there  grows  too  much  upon  the  Inhab- 
itants, who  are  not  yet  come  into  the  Communion  of  the  Churches,  a 
Disposition  to  supersede  it,  and  over-rule  it ;  Many  People  would  not 
allow  the  Church  any  Priviledge  to  go  before  them,  in  the  Choice  of  a 
Pastor.    The  Clamour  is,  ]Ve  )nust  maintain  him!" 

Mather  next  quotes  "Some  of  our  Divines"  who  say,  "  'A  Body  of 
Christians,  Associated  for  all  the  Ordinances  of  the  Gospel,  are  a 
CHURCH  of  our  Glorious  LORD,  which  have  among  other  precious 
Priviledges,  a  RIGHT  from  HIM,  To  chuse  their  own  Pastors. 

To  introduce  a  Practice  in  the  Choice  of  a  Pastor,  which,  being  fol- 
lowed, may  soon  bring  a  Pastor  to  be  chosen  for  a  Church,  which  few, 
yea,  none  of  the  Church  have  ever  Voted  for,  would  be  to  Betray  and 
even  Destroy  a  most  Valuable  RIGHT,  that  such  a  Society  has  a  Claim 
unto,  and  many  evil  Consequences  are  to  be  expected  from  it. 

Nevertheless  a  CHURCH,  in  the  Exercise  of  its  RIGHT,  ought  in 
all  possible  Ways,  consistent  therewithal,  to  consult  the  Edification  and 
Satisfaction  of  their  Neighbours,  especially  of  those,  on  whose  Assistance, 
to  carry  on  their  Affairs,  they  may  have  much  Dependence. 

The  Church  ought  to  so  manage  their  Choice,  that,  if  the  Neighbours 
have  any  just  Dissatisfaction,  all  the  Respect,  required  by  Scripture,  Rea- 
son, and  Gratitude,  may  be  paid  unto  it.' " 

Mather  finally  adds,  "To  express  the  Condescention,  in  the  close  of 
these  Conclusions,  the  Churches,  do  sometimes,  by  their  Vote,  make  a 
Nomination  of  Three  or  Four  Candidates ;  For  every  One  of  which  the 
Majority  of  the  Brethren  have  so  Voted,  that  whomsoever  of  these  the 
Choice  falls  upon,  it  may  still  be  said,  The  Church  has  Chosen  him. 
And  then  they  bring  this  Nomination  unto  the  other  Inhabitants,  to  join 
with  them  in  a  Vote,  that  shall  determine,  which  of  them  shall  be  the 
Man."     Ratio  Disciplinac,  16-18. 
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of  this  council's  favoring  the  town's  choice  rather  than  that 
of  the  church  by  ordering  tliat  in  this  case  the  church 
should  "proceed  to  the  election  of  another  minister;"  con- 
cerning the  expenses  of  the  council  it  failed  to  take  any 
action  whatever.^^ 

Two  years  later  came  a  law  regarding  town  rates 
which  rounded  out  this  early  legislation  dealing  with  the 
settlement  and  support  of  the  ministry.  Since  certain 
constables  and  collectors  of  town  rates  had  proved  defect- 
ive and  negligent  of  duty,  it  was  enacted  that  in  case  they 
failed  to  issue  their  accounts  with  the  town  treasurer  by 
the  time  prefixed  in  their  warrants,  they  should  be  "lyable 
to  the  action  or  suite  of  the  treasurer''  of  the  town  who 
might  "sue  for  and  recover  all  such  rates  and  assessments, 
or  any  arrears  thereof,  of  and  from  those  constables  or 
collectors. "2^ 

From  the  foregoing  laws  may  be  outlined  briefly  the 
W'Orkings  of  the  Massachusetts  ecclesiastical  system  at  the 
beginning  of  the  provincial  period,  reproducing  as  closely 
as  possible  the  system  developed  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. Three  governmental  bodies  were  concerned  with  the 
church  as  related  to  the  state, — the  town  meeting,  the  court 
of  quarter  sessions  of  the  county,  and  the  Massacliusetts 
General  Court.  The  legislative  body  passed  the  ecclesias- 
tical laws  ordering  that  each  town  be  provided  with  a 
minister  and  that  he  should  be  supported  by  public  taxa- 
tion in  that  town,  his  salary  to  be  collected  by  the  consta- 
ble or  collector  with  the  other  town  rates.  The  General 
Court  also  made  it  the  duty  of  the  court  of  quarter  sessions 
to  make  sure  that  these  laws  were  put  into  execution. 
Towns  which  failed  to  supply  themselves  with  ministers 
were  to  be  supplied  and  selectmen  or  assessors  who  failed 
to  assess  the  rates  might  be  prosecuted  by  this  court. 
Lastly  the  town  itself  played  an  all  important  part  in  this 
system,  for  it  bore  the  financial  burden  entailed  and  was 

^^Mass.  Prov.  Laws,  I,  216;  Backus,  Baptists,  I,  455. 
^*Mass.  Prov.  Laws,  I,  276. 
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responsible  for  ratifying  the  choice  of  a  minister  made  by 
the  church  members. 

The  hiws  of  lOOS  and  1695  offered  a  clear  program  for 
dealing  with  normal  towns  in  their  relation  to  the  church, 
minister  and  support  of  religious  worship.  There  had, 
however,  already  begun  to  appear  that  undercurrent  of 
determination  to  manage  effectively  the  communities 
where  a  large  number  of  dissenters  to  the  standing  order 
prevented  a  willing  support  of  the  system.  Trouble  with 
them  continued,  and  an  act  of  1702  for  the  first  time  stated 
the  case  by  saying  tliat 

in  some  few  towns  and  districts  within  this  province,  divers  of  the  inhab- 
itants are  Quakers,  and  other  irreligious  persons  averse  and  opposite  to 
the  publick  worship  of  God,  and  to  a  learned  orthodox  ministry,  and  find 
out  ways  to  elude  the  laws  provided  for  the  support  of  such,  and  prevent 
the  good  intentions  thereof,  to  the  encouragement  of  irreligion  and  pro- 
faneness. 

The  law  of  1692  for  the  fining  of  delinquent  selectmen  or 
assessors  was  now  re-enacted  with  the  further  provision 
that  the  court  of  general  sessions  might  in  their  places 
appoint  "three  or  more  sufficient  freeholders  within  the 
same  county,  to  assess  and  apportion  the  sum  agreed  or 
set  for  the  yearly  support  and  maintenance  of  such  minis- 
ter," which  would  then  be  passed  with  a  warrant  for  its 
collection  by  two  justices  of  the  peace  to  the  constables  of 
the  town  to  collect  the  amount  and  pay  to  the  minister, 
the  constables  who  failed  of  a  due  execution  of  such  war- 
rant to  "incur  the  like  pains,  penalties  and  forfeitures  as 
for  not  collecting  and  paying  in  any  other  rate  or  assess- 
ment to  them  committed.''  The  court  of  general  sessions 
was  also  to  order  a  recompense  to  the  assessors  for  this 
purpose  appointed  out  of  the  fines  set  upon  the  delinquent 
selectmen  or  assessors,  the  remainder  to  go  to  the  county.^^ 
For  the  next  few  years  following  this  enactment  the 
court  of  general  sessions  for  Bristol  County  found  such 
determined  resistance  to  this  legislation  in  the  Quaker 
towns  of  Dartmouth  and  Tiverton  that  the  legislative  body 

^^Ibid.,  I,  505.     An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  by  the  Bishop  of 
London  to  secure  the  disallowance  of  this  act  by  the  crown.    Ibid.,  I,  509. 
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of  the  province  was  forced  to  come  to  its  aid  with  the  act 
of  November  14,  1706.  The  justices  of  the  general  sessions 
of  the  peace  were  ordered,  at  the  opening  of  their  court,  to 
give  special  charge  to  the  grand  jury  to  make  presentment 
of  all  towns  and  districts  within  the  county  destitute  of  a 
minister  or  failing  to  provide  for  his  support,  and  upon 
such  presentment  to  put  into  execution  vigorously  the  laws 
relating  to  neglects  of  this  kind.  Tf  their  orders  were  then 
eluded  by  the  towns  concerned,  the  justices  were  to  make 
report  of  their  proceedings  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Gen- 
eral Court.  Upon  receipt  of  this  report  the  General  Court 
of  the  province  should  take  upon  itself  the  care  of  securing 
a  minister  for  such  town  or  district,  and  provide  for  his 
maintenance.  The  course  by  whicli  the  latter  was  to  be 
obtained  carried  the  prerogative  of  the  provincial  govern- 
ment in  ecclesiastical  matters  to  the  highest  point  which 
it  ever  dared  assume.  It  was  to  add  so  much  to  the  pro- 
portion of  such  town  or  district  in  the  public  taxes  as 
might  be  deemed  sufficient  for  that  end,  these  additional 
sums  to  be  assessed,  collected,  and  paid  into  the  public 
treasury,  together  with  the  other  public  taxes,  to  be  drawn 
out  by  warrant  from  the  governor  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  council  and  duly  paid  to  the  minister 
concerned.-^'  On  December  20,  1715,  this  law  was  re- 
enacted  with  tlie  further  provision  that  the  general  assem- 
bly in  procuring  a  minister  for  a  destitute  town  or  pre- 
cinct must  find  one  who  was  recommended  by  three  or 
more  settled,  ordained  ministers.-"  This  law  was  re-en- 
acted July  5,  1722.28 

In  the  meantime  a  series  of  enactments  dealing  with 
assessing  and  collecting  of  town  taxes,  especially  where 
more  than  one  precinct  made  up  the  town,  modified  the 
methods  by  wliich  the  minister's  rate  was  gathered.  The 
privileges  and  rights  of  the  "precinct"  as  a  distinct  church- 
state  were  rapidly  becoming  crystallized.     In  1702  such  a 

-Hbid.,  I,  595. 

-Ubid.,  II,  26;  Backus,  Baptists,  482. 

"^Mass.  Prov.  Laws,  II,  243. 
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district  or  precinct  was  cm  powered  to  appoint  a  clerk 
(corresponding  to  town  clerk)  and  separate  assessors  for 
raising  a  maintenance  for  its  minister,  as  w^ell  as  to  make 
out  a  warrant  "in  form  as  by  law  prescribed  for  town 
rates  or  assessments,  directed  to  the  constables  of  the  town 
or  district,  for  the  collecting  and  levying  of  the  same." 
In  case  the  assesors  so  appointed  refused  or  neglected  to 
perform  their  duty  the  selectmen  of  the  town  from  which 
such  a  district  or  precinct  was  set  off  were  required  to 
assess  the  inhabitants  of  the  sum  set  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  minister  thereof.-^  This  law,  extending  only  to  the 
sums  agreed  on  for  the  support  of  the  ministry,  was  ex- 
tended in  1718  so  as  to  include  charges  for  the  building 
and  repairing  of  meeting  houses.^" 

The  existence  of  assessors  apart  from  the  selectmen 
was  arranged  by  law,  for  the  assessing  of  the  province  rate, 
as  early  as  1700,^^  and  in  1707  they  were  ordered  to  assess 
county  and  toAvn  taxes  as  well,  the  duties  of  the  selectmen 
becoming  thus  limited.  Each  town  was  also  given  option 
in  the  choice  of  a  collector  distinct  from  the  constable  to  col- 
lect town  and  county  charges  as  he  already  gathered  the 
country  rate.^^  In  1710  the  idea  was  repeated  more 
definitely,  tho  the  duty  remained  optional,  and  was  applied 
to  precincts  as  well  as  towns.^^  The  re-enactment  of  this 
law  in  1720  included  a  penalty  for  failure  to  serve.  Anyone 
who  refused  to  accept  this  unsought  office  or  neglected  to 

-^Ibid.,  1,  505. 

^^Ibid.,  II,  99,  ch.  I,  19  June,  1718;  Backus,  Baptists,  I,  499. 

^^Mass.  Prov.  Laws,  I,  406,  ch.  26,  20  March,  1700. 

"-Ibid.,  I,  606,  ch.  2,  II  June,  1707.  The  ministry  rate  seems  to  have 
been  assessed  separate!}'  under  ordinary  circumstances,  "But,"  said  Mather, 
"Where  Quakerism  is  troublesome,  some  Towns  are  so  wise  to  involve 
the  Salary  of  the  Ministry  in  a  general  Rate  for  all  Tozvn  Charges,  and 
so  the  Cavils  of  those,  who  would  else  refuse  to  pay  the  Rate  for  the 
Ministry,  are  obviated."  Ratio  Disciplinae,  22.  "They  have  the  Year  past 
brought  in  another  of  their  Ministers  into  this  town  of  Rehoboth  wherein 
we  Dwell  and  have  Rated  us  to  him  allso  mixing  up  both  his  and  their 
other  ministers  Rate  with  the  town  Debts."  Representation  from  the 
Baptists  of  Rehoboth,  i  Jan.,  1714/15,  S.  P.  G.  Papers,  B  I,  No.  169. 

^^Mass.  Prov.  Lazvs.  I,  653,  ch.  5.  28  June,  17 10. 
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take  the  oath  was  to  be  fined  three  pounds ;  and  if  he  refused 
to  pa  J  his  fine  he  was  to  suffer  the  same  prosecution  as  one 
refusing  to  serve  in  the  office  of  constable.^^ 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  legislation  of  the  early 
Massachusetts  Bay  Province  relating  to  the  state  church 
and  its  maintenance.  Starting  with  the  system  already 
worked  out  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  General  Court 
was  forced  to  modify  the  old  plan  when  it  found  that  its 
orders  went  unheeded.  The  state  church  of  Massachusetts 
was  in  the  first  instance  a  distinctly  local  affair,  the  town 
playing  the  chief  part,  the  county  giving  assistance  and 
the  General  Court  acting  principally  as  the  source  of 
authority.  Variations  from  the  normal  in  certain  parts  of 
the  enlarged  province  caused  a  change  which  brought  the 
legislative  body  into  closer  relation  with  the  individual 
towns  and  caused  it  to  assert  a  greater  authority  over 
them.  After  giving  the  county  court  very  special  powers 
and  seeing  them  eluded,  the  General  Court  entered  the 
breach,  and  endowed  itself  with  the  power  to  secure  a 
minister  where  one  was  lacking  and  to  pay  his  salary 
from  the  public  treasury,  adding  such  sum  to  the  town's 
province  rate.  In  this  and  in  other  instances  the  General 
Court  came  to  play  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  church 
life  of  the  town.  Before  examining  further  the  exact  na- 
ture of  the  Massachusetts  church  town  and  its  intimate 
relation  to  the  county  court  and  to  the  general  assembly 
of  the  province,  a  short  study  Avill  be  made  of  the  opposing 
elements  in  the  ecclesiastical  life  of  the  province,  which 
will  throw  further  light  on  the  laws  above  enumerated  and 
explain  the  changes  which  occurred.  While  the  principle 
of  the  ^Massachusetts  system  remained  in  force  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years  longer,  its  claim  to  complete  author- 
ity was  broken  down  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  quar- 
ter of  the  eighteenth  century.  We  sliall  deal  with  the 
external  causes  and  the  nature  of  tlie  change  which  the  old 
system  suffered. 

^*Ibid.,  II,  i8i,  ch.  6,  29  Nov.,  1720. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Opposing  Elements. 

By  the  yenv  1700  New  England  had  lost  much  of  the 
homogeneity  wliicJ!  in  the  period  of  settlement  had  been 
possessed  by  the  two  larger  colonies.  In  religious  matters 
its  inhabitants  represented  a  fair  sweep  of  opinion  altho 
as  yet  they  were  all  alike  dissenters  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land except  the  small  body  of  worshippers  at  King's  Chapel 
in  Boston.^  Rhode  Island,  extending  toleration  as  it  had 
from  the  lirst  to  all  sects,  and  hence  including  several  thou- 
sand persons  of  various  creeds,  was  under  a  Quaker  gov- 
ernment,^ and  the  prestige  which  this  fact  gave  to  the  sect 
reached  well  beyond  its  own  borders.  While  Rhode  Island 
had  marched  steadily  onward  in  its  theory  of  religious 
liberty,  the  case  of  Connecticut  represented  the  opposite 
extreme.  Here  the  strictness  of  early  Calvinism  had  been 
modified  far  less  than  in  Massachusetts  Bay  and,  tho  va- 
rious intruders  had  gained  a  foothold,  they  failed  to  thrive 
as  in  certain  other  parts  of  New  England.^    Between  these 

^"An  Account  of  the  State  of  Religion  in  the  English  Plantations  in 
North  America,  by  Col.  Dudley,  Governor  of  New  England,"  Prot.  Episc. 
Hist.  Soc.  Colls.,  I,  xiv,  v.  • 

-Samuel  Cranston,  elected  governor  in  1696  to  succeed  Walter  Clarke, 
tho  not  himself  a  Quaker,  was  a  nephew  of  Clarke  and  in  sympathy  with 
Quaker  policy.    Jones,  Quakers,  199. 

^As  a  case  in  point  may  be  mentioned  the  Rogerines  of  New  London. 
Mass.  Prov.  Laws,  VIII,  155,  ch.  102;  555.  The  Quakers  made  compara- 
tively little  impression  on  Connecticut.  Bownas,  the  Quaker  preacher, 
who  visited  New  England  in  1702-1703.  recorded  that  no  meetings  were 
held  for  two  hundred  miles  in  Connecticut,  and  remarked,  "The  People 
being  mostly  rigid  Presbyterians,  counted  it  to  be  a  great  Crime  to  be  at 
a  Quakers  Meeting."  Bownas,  Life  and  Travels,  116.  About  the  time 
that  the  Connecticut  law  against  heretics  was  revived,  John  Fothergill 
wrote,  "After  staying  a  few  Meetings  on  Long-Island  we  set  out  for 
New-England,  having  near  two  hundred  Miles  to  travel  by  land  through 
the  Colony  of  Connecticut ;  in  which  Space  there  were  few  or  no  Friends, 

35 
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two  positions  Massachusetts  was  maintaining  herself  in  a 
way  that  could  not  fail  to  become  increasingly  difficult. 
One  problem  had  been  presented  to  her  by  the  annexation 
of  'Sew  Hampshire  and  Maine  towns  which  were  communi- 
ties of  a  strikingly  different  character  from  those  reared 
under  her  own  theocratic  system.  These  were  settlements 
made  by  persons  who  were  primarily  interested  in  trade 
and  commerce  and  careless  of  her  dearest  theories  in  regard 
to  church  and  state.  Tho  a  menace  to  theocratic  govern- 
ment, the  inhabitants  were  at  least  neutral  regarding  the 
spread  of  other  denominations.  With  the  merging  of 
Plymouth  Colony  in  Massachusetts  a  far  more  difficult 
problem  was  offered  by  the  presence  of  a  few  Baptist 
churches  and  a  number  of  Quaker  communities  which  had 
not  been  effectively  dealt  with  by  Plymouth  court,  far 
more  tolerant  and  less  aggressive  as  it  always  was  than 
the  assembly  of  the  old  Bay  Colony. 

Massachusetts  at  the  time  we  are  considering,  includ- 
ing Maine  and  Plymouth,  was  made  up  of  about  eighty 
villages,  scattered  all  the  way  from  the  fishing  communities 
of  the  Maine  coast,  Falmouth  and  Scarboro,  Wells,  York 
and  Kittery,  to  the  settlements  of  Martha's  Vineyard  and 
Nantucket.  Passing  over  a  large  section  of  rough  hill 
country  in  the  present  county  of  Worcester,  it  likewise 
held  possession  of  a  number  of  promising  towns  in  the 
Connecticut  valley,  closely  related  to  the  river  towns  of 
Connecticut.  Starting  at  Springfield,  settlers  had  pushed 
up  the  Connecticut  and  its  branches  until  Northampton, 
Hadley,  Hatfield,  Deerfield  and  Westfield  had  all  come 
into  existence  as  farming  hamlets,  forming  the  county  of 
Hampshire.  Just  below  the  New  Hampshire  border  lay  the 
villages  of  Essex  county,  some  of  them  among  the  earliest 
settled  communities  in  the  colony,  yet  sharing  many  of  the 
same  frontier  and  trading  interests  as  their  neighbors  to 
the  northward.     Here  were  the  coast    towns    of    Salem, 

and  the  People  generally  very  shy  of  us,  and  partly  by  reason  of  some 
severe  Laws  then  in  force  there,  they  were  afraid  to  converse  with 
Friends."     Fothergill,  Life  and  Travels,  39. 
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Gloucester  and  ]\rarblehead  and  the  exposed  settlements 
of  Haverhill,  Andover,  Amesbury  and  Salisbury.^  Boston 
was  the  center  of  the  thickly  populated  region  of  Suffolk 
and  Middlesex  counties,  the  former  including  the  capital 
and  the  old  towns  to  tlie  southward,  IJoxbury,  Dorchester 
and  Milton,  and  farther  toward  Plymoutli  tl»e  early  settle- 
ments of  Weymouth  and  Braintree.^  ]Middlesex  county,  in 
covering  a  mucli  larger  area,  contained  some  of  tlie  oldest 
places  in  tlie  province,  such  as  Cambridge,  Charlestown, 
Newton  and  Watertown,  and  likewise  another  group  of 
frontier  communities  requiring  garrisons  during  the  In- 
dian wars.  Among  these  were  Dunstable,  Groton,  Lancas- 
ter and  Oxford.*' 

Of  the  three  new  counties  which  Plymoutli  had  re- 
cently contributed,  Plymouth  county  itself  represented  the 
town  of  Plymouth,  its  neighbor  Scituate,  the  Quaker  com- 
munities of  Duxbury  and  Marshfield,  and  the  town  of 
Bridgewater.  The  broad  sand  dunes  of  Barnstable  county 
boasted  the  Cape  Cod  villages  of  Barnstable,  Eastham, 
Sandwich  and  Yarmouth,  and  the  county  of  Bristol  was 
made  up  of  the  six  thriving  towns  of  Taunton,  Rehoboth, 
and  Swansea,  Dartmouth,  Little  Compton,  and  Bristol, 
with  the  less  vigorous  Freetown,  Tiverton,  and  Attlebo- 
rough.'^ 

In  many  of  the  frontier  villages  and  near  some  of  the 
older  towns  as  well  were  scattered  numerous  plantations  of 
Indians  whose  conversion  had  been  a  matter  of  serious 
importance  to  the  colony  in  earlier  days  and  was  later 
taken  up  by  the  province.  Here  were  a  number  of  native 
Indian  preachers  and  these  were  assisted  by  such  of  the 

^The  others  represented  in  the  Massachusetts  General  Court  in  1700 
were  Newbury,  Beverly,  Boxford,  Ipswich,  Lynn,  Rowley,  Topsfield  and 
Wenham. 

^Also  Dedham,  Hingham  and  Medfield. 

^The  list  also  included  Billerica,  Chelmsford,  Concord,  Marlborough, 
Maiden,  Medford.  Reading,  Sherburne,  Sudbury  and  Woburn. 

''Oldmixon,  Brit.  Emp.  in  Am.,  I,  81-88;  Mass.  Prov.  Lazvs,  VII,  238. 
The  eastern  shore  of  Narragansett  Bay,  including  Bristol,  Tiverton  and 
Little  Compton,  was  later  surrendered  to  Rhode  Island. 
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regular  ministers  as  were  interested  in  visiting  and  preach- 
ing in  this  type  of  parish.*  Even  the  General  Court  took 
some  limited  measures  for  their  evangelization.*^ 

Of  the  organized  towns  of  the  province  none  lacked  its 
regular  minister  except  an  occasional  frontier  community 
or  the  old  settlements  of  Bristol  county  which  were  of  a 
spirit  definitely  hostile  to  the  purposes  of  the  standing 
order. 

The  situation  in  the  town  of  Boston  at  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century  was  not  typical  of  the  church  life 
of  the  province.  There  were  in  Boston  in  1700  four  Con- 
gregational churches :  the  old  First,  the  Second,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Mathers,  the  South  Church  under  Mr. 
Willard,  and  the  Brattle  Street  Church  which,  because  it 
had  been  founded  recently  on  a  slightly  broader  basis  of 
creed  and  platform,  was  still  looked  upon  askance  by  the 
other  churches.^^  The  voluntary  method  of  contributing 
to  the  support  of  church  and  minister  had  very  early  sep- 
arated church  and  state  in  the  chief  town  of  the  colony,  so 
far  as  this  phase  of  the  matter  was  concerned.  Further 
than  this  the  presence  of  three  "dissenting  meetings"  in 
this  town  materially  changed  tlie  effect  which  a  uniformity 
in  creed  and  service  would  have  produced.^^  The  society 
of  the  French  Protestants,  organized  in  Boston  in  1687, 
had  little  to  do  with  the  result,  as  the  Calvinism  of  the 
Huguenots  was  sufficiently  close  to  that  of  New  England 
to  make  the  Massachusetts  ministers  unusually  cordial. 
There  was  even  some  special  legislation  in  their  favor  and 
some  definite  financial  support  given  them  from  the  public 
treasury.^^  It  was  the  three  "dissenting  sects"  of  Baptists, 
Anglicans  and  Quakers  which  gave  the  religious  life  of 

^Typographus  Lectori,  with  Joseph  Baxter,  Sermon,  89-98. 

^Mass.  Prov.  Laws,  VII,  254,  ch.  45. 

i^Winsor,  Boston,  II.  188  et  seq. 

^'^Ibid.,  192  et  seq. 

'^-Mass.  Prov.  Laws,  VII,  250,  ch.  34,  29  June,  1700.  Under  the  date 
of  8  Jan.,  1686/87,  Cotton  Mather  records  in  his  diary,  "I  would  show  all 
the  Kindness  that  I  can,  unto  the  French  Refugees  arrived  in  this  Coun- 
try."   7  Mass.  Hist.  Colls.,  VII,  134. 
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Boston  so  different  a  flavor  from  that  of  the  other  colonial 
towns. 

Of  these  three  the  Church  of  England  was  the  first  to 
receive  rec(><>iiition  and  jx'rniission  to  build  a  church  in 
Boston.  Orders  came  from  Charles  II  to  the  Massachu- 
setts authorities  that  the  right  of  using  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  should  he  denied  to  no  one,  and  through 
Randolph's  influence  an  Episcopal  clergyman  was  secured 
for  the  church  of  Boston  who  reached  the  town  May  16, 
1686.  A  building  was  begun  soon  after,  and,  tho  it  suffered 
in  the  revolution  of  1689,  was  soon  after  open  again,  and 
represented  a  well  recognized  organization  by  the  end  of 
the  century.^^  The  first  Baptist  church  in  Boston,  tho 
organized  as  early  as  1685,  was  opposed  so  strenuously 
that  it  had  no  meeting  house  for  many  years.  By  1700, 
however,  the  body  was  in  general  on  friendly  terms  with 
the  authorities  and  was  more  fortunate  than  the  Anglican 
society  in  its  freedom  from  political  entanglement.^^  To- 
ward Quakers  the  change  of  attitude  in  Boston  had  pro- 
gressed even  more  rapidly  than  toward  the  other  groups  of 
intruders.  In  forty  years  they  had  passed  from  the  violent 
persecution,  meted  out  to  them  at  their  first  coming,  to  the 
possession  of  a  brick  meeting  house,  and  were  no  longer  in 
general  odium.^^    In  1700,  then,  Boston  had  four  churches 

i^Foote,  Annals  of  King's  Chapel,  passim. 

i*Backus,  Baptists,  I,  173-199,  205,  383-384;  Wood,  First  Baptist  Church 
of  Boston,  passim..  As  late  as  1696  Mather  could  write  of  "A  Preacher 
in  my  Neighborhood,  who,  I  hope,  is  a  good  Man,  however  hee  bee  not 
of  my  Perswasion,  but  a  froward  Anabaptist."  7  Mass.  Hist.  Colls.,  VII, 
209. 

i^While  the  general  tendency  was  to  be  increasingly  tolerant  of  this 
sect,  there  were  two  parties  in  the  matter,  each  including  various  shades 
of  opinion.  One  of  these  was  regretful  of  the  former  persecutions,  the 
other  only  sorry  that  these  had  not  been  more  effective.  It  is  disappoint- 
ing to  find  Sewall  among  the  latter.  He  records  that  in  a  council  meeting 
on  August  23,  1708,  he  opposed  granting  a  petition  for  the  privilege  of 
building  a  Quaker  meeting  house  on  the  ground  that  he  "would  not  have 
a  hand  in  setting  up  their  Devil  worship."  5  Mass.  Hist.  Colls.,  V,  82, 
Sewall's  Diarj-.  In  spite  of  the  presentation  of  the  Quakers  in  Magnolia, 
(VII,  22,  23)   and  the  author's  description  of  them  in  another  place  as 
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of  the  standing  order,  a  French  Protestant  congregation,  a 
Baptist  church,  a  Quaker  meeting,  and  King's  Chapel. 
Each  of  these  was  independent  financially  except  for  the 
missionary  help  which  had  been  given  to  the  Huguenots; 
for  the  Congregational  churches  maintained  themselves 
exactly  as  the  Baptists  were  forced  to  do. 

If  Boston  was  not  characteristic  of  the  province  at 
large  in  its  method  of  church  support,  it  was  essentially 
unlike  the  countrj^  towns  in  its  inclusion  of  four  recognized 
sects  within  a  single  township.  While  Quakerism  and 
Baptist  doctrines  were  present  in  various  sections  of  the 
province  and  appeared  side  by  side  in  several  places,  yet, 
in  those  districts  where  they  were  strongest,  the  standing 
order  was  comparatively  inconspicuous.  Moreover  there 
was,  as  early  as  1700,  not  a  single  Episcopal  church  in  all 
Massachusetts  except  the  Anglican  congregation  in  Bos- 

"Malicious  as  well  as  .  .  .  Pernicious  Enemies"  (Election  Sermon,  1690, 
34),  Cotton  Mather  had  already  taken  a  stand  against  their  persecution  on 
which  he  prided  himself.  "Among  other  things,  I  ran  the  Hazard  of 
much  Reproch  by  testifying  in  that  Sermon  (Election  Sermon,  1692) 
against  the  Persecution  of  erroneous  and  conscientious  Dissenters,  by  the 
civil  Magistrate.  I  feared  that  the  Zeal  of  my  Country  had  formerly  had 
in  it  more  Fire  than  should  have  been ;  especially,  when  the  mad  Quakers 
were  sent  into  the  Gallowes,  that  should  have  been  kept  rather  in  a  Bed- 
lam. I  did  therefore  on  this  great  Occasion  bear  my  Testimony;  hoping, 
that  if  the  General  Assembly  now  thank'd  me  for  it,  their  doing  so,  would 
bee  accepted  both  by  God  and  Man.  I  think,  I  am  the  only  Minister  Liv- 
ing in  the  Land,  that  have  testifyed  against  the  Suppression  of  Haeresy,  by 
Persecution."  7  Mass.  Hist.  Colls.,  VII,  149,  Cotton  Mather's  Diary,  14 
May,  1692.  The  Quaker,  Thomas  Chalkley,  visiting  Boston  in  1698,  wrote, 
"I  being  a  Stranger  and  Traveller  could  not  but  observe  the  barbarous 
and  unchristianlike  Welcome  I  had  in  Boston,  the  Metropolis  of  New- 
England.  'Oh!  what  pity,  (said  one,)  it  was  that  all  of  your  Society  was 
not  hanged  with  the  other  Four !' "  Chalkley,  Journal,  18.  "Remarkable 
was  the  Answer  that  one  of  his  Neighbours  made  him,  'I  wonder  you  are 
not  ashamed  to  say  so ;  for  you  know  that  the  Judgments  of  God  have 
been  on  our  Country  ever  since.' "  Chalkley,  Anszver  to  Metcalf,  389. 
Twenty  years  before  this,  Mr.  Holmes,  minister  at  Duxbury  who  had  re- 
cently died,  was  described  by  John  Cotton  as  "one  of  those  who  impute 
these  dreadful  frownes  of  Providence  to  our  dealing  with  the  Quakers." 
John  Cotton  to  Increase  Mather,  3  Jan.,  1675/76,  4  Mass.  Hist.  Colls., 
VIII,  228. 
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ton.^^  King's  Chapel  itself  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  royal 
prerogative  in  the  capital.  Outside  of  the  chief  town  of 
the  pjrovince,  Episcopacy  had  so  little  reason  for  existence 
that  there  was  no  real  attempt  to  introduce  it  until  the 
formation  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
in  the  following  year,  and  even  under  its  nourishing  care 
the  Church  in  Massachusetts  continued  to  be  a  foreign 
plant. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  two  religious  bodies  with  which 
the  standing  order  first  came  into  conflict  expanded  natu- 
rally with  the  inevitable  reaction  to  the  strictness  of  seven- 
teenth century  Calvinism.  The  opposition  aroused  appeared 
in  two  distinct  attacks  upon  the  Massachusetts  system  as 
it  had  worked  out  and  applied  the  teachings  of  Calvin. 
One  of  these  was  the  attack  on  the  alliance  between  church 
and  state  which  the  ^Massachusetts  government  had  carried 
farther  than  it  had  ever  been  in  Geneva.  The  second  Avas 
the  opposition  to  reliance  on  authority  in  religious  belief. 
On  this  point  the  Puritans  of  the  late  seventeenth  century 
w-ere  hardly  less  traditionalists  than  the  Roman  Catholics 
themselves,  for  they  had  substituted  the  authority  of  the 
Bible  for  that  of  the  Church.  In  the  attack  on  the  relation 
between  church  and  state,  Roger  Williams  was  the  fore- 
runner of  both  Quakers  and  Baptists  of  the  later  seven- 
teenth century.  In  comparison  with  this  principle,  for 
which  the  Baptists  have  always  stood,  their  doctrinal  di- 
vergences, especially  of  the  Particular  or  Calvinistic  Bap- 
tists, were  inconspicuous.  On  the  question  of  the  source 
of  authority  in  religious  belief,  Anne  Hutchinson  and  the 
Antinomians  foreshadowed  the  later  Quaker  teaching.  In 
their  opinion  divine  revelation  had  not  ceased  and  was  to 
be  sought  in  the  immediate  communion  between  the  indi- 
vidual and  God.  '^'Heretical"  doctrines  such  as  these 
needed  little  stimulus  from  foreign  sources  and  spread 
through  Massachusetts  with  astonishing  speed,  dwelling 

i®Cf.  George  Keith.  "In  all  the  Continent  of  New  England  there  is 
no  Church  of  England  I  think,  but  at  Boston,  I  have  travelled  through 
much  of  it,  but  never  heard  of  any  but  that  one."  Prot.  Episc.  Hist.  Soc. 
Colls.,  I,  xi-xii. 


i 
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under  the  surface  and  then  asserting  themselves,  dividing 
communities,  causing  migrations."  To  such  ideas  as  these 
the  founding  of  Rhode  Island  was  due  in  part,  while  within 
the  Plymouth  government,  far  less  rigid  as  it  was  than  the 
Bay  Colony,  were  several  regions  which  became  the  resort 
of  refugees  from  Massachusetts.  Even  in  Massachusetts 
itself  Salem  was  early  the  abode  of  persons  of  the  mystic 
type  of  mind,  the  one  territory  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
old  colony  where  they  persisted,  tho  they  never  flourished 
here  as  in  the  Ehode  Island  region. 

Upon  such  ground  as  this  fell  the  seeds  of  Quakerism 
when  the  first  members  of  the  society  reached  New  England 
in  1656  and  1657,  and  tho  suffering  banishment,  perse- 
cution and  finally  death,  succeeded  in  planting  the  doctrine 
which  was  to  be  the  greatest  foe  of  New  England  orthodoxy 
for  almost  a  century.  Along  theological  lines  the  Quakers 
outstripped  the  Baptists,  placing  before  all  else  the  efficacy 
of  the  "inner  light,"  and  thus  directly  assaulting  the 
Calvinist's  emphasis  upon  the  Scriptures  as  authority,  the 
latter  interpreted  by  the  trained  Calvinistic  theologian. 
The  appeal  made  by  the  Quaker  doctrine  in  New  England 
was  therefore  twofold.  It  attracted  the  more  tolerant  of 
the  younger  generation  in  whom  was  dawning  an  apprecia- 
tion of  religious  liberty.  It  attracted  likewise  the  religious 
individualist  who  fought  authority  in  matters  of  belief. 
Among  such  were  many  of  the  third  generation  in 
Plymouth  Colony  who  were  carrying  the  principles  of 
Independency  to  their  logical  conclusions.  In  the  main, 
however,  the  Quaker  apostacy  in  Massachusetts  was  not  so 
much  a  thought  movement  as  a  popular  reaction  to  a  gov- 
ernment aristocratic  in  political  and  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
a  government  in  which  a  large  number  of  the  people  had 
little  to  say.  This  explains  the  fact  that,  with  certain 
exceptions,  the  Quaker  of  New  England  occupied  a  far 
lower  social  position  than  the  Philadelphia  Friend, 

^^The  pre-Quaker  movement  in  New  England  has  been  described  in 
Rufus  M.  Jones,  The  Quakers  in  the  American  Colonies,  London,  191 1. 
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Between  the  coming  of  the  Quakers  and  the  beginning 
of  provincial  government,  when  an  extended  boundary,  a 
new  franchise,  and  a  .ureater  liberty  of  conscience  modified 
the  ^lassachusetts  ecclesiastical  system,  the  Society  of 
Friends  was  spreading  rapidly.  Witliin  the  limits  of  the 
old  Bay  Colony  the  one  center,  as  already  indicated,  was 
Salem  and  Lynn,  and  from  the  north  shore  itinerant 
preachers  traveled  into  the  Piscataqua  region  which  em- 
braced the  New  Hampshire  towns  and  the  villages  of  the 
Maine  coast.  But  of  all  the  divisions  of  New  England 
which  in  1700  made  up  the  province  of  ^lassachusetts  Bay, 
the  three  counties  wliicli  had  once  formed  Plymoutli  Colony 
offered  the  most  serious  problems  in  the  relation  of  Congre- 
gationalist  and  Friend.  The  reasons  for  this  have  already 
appeared.  Among  the  Ph'mouth  Colony  people  there  was  a 
tendency  to  resist  a  rigid  ecclesiasticism  such  as  Massa- 
chusetts was  forming.  This  found  expression  in  the 
Quaker  and  Baptist  leanings  of  many  individuals  and  in 
the  comparative  liberality  of  the  Plymouth  government 
toward  dissenting  sects.  While  it  is  not  true  that  the 
authorities  at  Plymouth  were  in  any  way  friendly  to  the 
Quakers,  they  may  have  been  influenced  in  the  direction 
of  persecution  by  the  Boston  government.  They  were 
severe  in  restrictive  laws  and  fined  and  imprisoned  through 
a  period  of  many  years;  but  they  failed  to  enforce  the  law 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  colony  and  never  made  use  of  the 
death  penalty. ^^  The  close  proximity  to  the  liberal  towns 
of  Rhode  Island  was  of  importance  in  maintaining  this 
spirit  in  southeastern  Massachusetts. 

Of  the  three  counties  which  had  formerly  belonged  to 
Plymouth  Colony  and  were  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  a  part  of  the  province  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  each  maintained  a  thriving  Quaker  center.  Plymouth 
town  in  her  consistent  aversion  to  the  sect  had  relegated  it 
to  her  neighbors  on  the  northward;  but  here,  in  Scituate, 
Marshfield  and  Duxbury,  to  which  towns  missionaries  from 

i^Backus,  Baptists,  I,  229,  450-453,  465;  Thomas,  Quakers,  209;  Ellis, 
New  Bedford,  34-36. 
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Rhode  Island  had  come  after  1658,  the  Society  of  Friends 
was  holding  a  meeting  as  early  as  1660.^''  In  the  county 
of  Barnstable  the  two  towns  at  the  base  of  the  cape,  Sand- 
wich and  Falmouth,  formed  a  vigorous  Quaker  community 
w^hich  held  a  meeting  by  1672.  The  third  Quaker  center 
within  the  boundaries  of  old  Plymouth  Colony,  embracing 
all  the  southern  part  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Province, 
was  Bristol  county.^*^  There  is  a  certain  embarrassment  in 
treating  this  region  as  a  part  of  Massachusetts.  Includino' 
as  it  did  in  1700  not  merely  the  townships  which  are  still 
within  its  borders,  but  the  whole  eastern  shore  of  Narra- 
gansett  Bay  as  well,  it  represented  a  greater  liberality  and 
independence  along  political  and  religious  lines  than  any 
other  section  of  the  province.  These  towns  did  indeed 
belong  to  Rhode  Island  in  their  history,  their  sympathies 
and  their  purposes,  and  were  only  geographically  and 
politically  a  part  of  Massachusetts.  The  history  of  the 
religious  development  in  them  was  parallel  to  that  on  the 
island.  In  many  there  was  a  mixture  of  beliefs  unified 
only  by  an  insistence  upon  independence  of  authority  in 
both  spiritual  and  temporal  concerns.  Others  possessed 
a  unity  in  doctrine  best  represented  in  the  almost  solid 
Quakerism  of  old  Dartmouth.  The  assembly  of  Plymouth 
Colony  had  attempted  to  legislate  in  regard  to  public 
worship  and  the  ministry  here,  but  was  never  able  to 
enforce  its  orders  on  the  town.^^ 

While  Bristol  county  was  preeminently  the  stronghold 
of  Massachusetts  Quakerism  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  to  neglect  the  presence  of  the  Baptists 
within  its  borders  would  be  unjust  to  a  sect  which,  tho 
more  restricted  at  this  period,  was  destined  to  become  the 
political  successor  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Backus 
recognizes  only  two  communities  including  Boston  in  which 
there  were  Baptist  churches  before  1700  and  mentions  no 
other   before   1736.--     While   this  is   accurate   only   if  a 

^^Thomas,  Quakers,  212. 

-^Jones,  Quakers,  39,  40,  57,  58,  60. 

"^Potter,  First  Cong.  Soc.  in  New  Bedford,  14. 

2 2 Backus,  Baptists,  II,  306-310. 
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restriotod  notion  is  held  of  the  qualifications  of  such  an 
organization,  it  is  nevertheless  indicative  of  the  small 
numbers  of  this  group  of  dissenters  in  Massachusetts  in  the 
first  (|uarter  of  the  eighteenth  century.-^  It  is  again  sig- 
nificant of  the  nature  of  Bristol  county  that  the  first 
Baptist  society  within  the  boundaries  of  the  present  state 
was  permitted  to  establish  itself  in  tliis  region  many  years 
before  it  had  any  sister  church  except  the  group  at  Boston. 
This  church  was  founded  by  a  body  of  Baptists  from  a  town 
in  Wales  who  left  home  with  their  pastor  at  the  ejectment 
of  the  nonconforming  ministers  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Restoration,  found  favor  with  certain  Plymouth  magis- 
trates of  liberal  views,  and  secured  the  region  of  Swansea 
in  which  to  settle.  The  remarkable  feature  in  the  grant  of 
New  Swansea  in  1667  is  that  it  was  only  a  territorial  grant 
and  made  no  condition  as  to  settlement  and  government. 
The  immediate  growth  of  the  church  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  there  had  existed  for  several  years  in  this  part  of  old 
Rehoboth  a  group  of  persons  who  opposed  the  established 
church  and  had  taken  up  with  certain  Baptist  principles. 
Amicable  relations  were  maintained  with  the  orthodox 
members  of  the  community,  a  condition  made  possible  by 
the  unusual  catholicity  of  the  Welsh  pastor,  while  the 
church  stood  out  only  for  independence  from  government 
control.  Not  until  he  was  succeeded  by  a  man  who  pro- 
fessed more  rigid  views  in  theology  and  drew  the  church 
with  him,  did  religious  controversy  between  Baptist  and 
Congregationalist  begin,  in  time  splitting  the  church  on 
sectarian  lines.^^ 

-^Backus  quotes  a  letter  from  Edward  Wallin  of  London  to  Callan- 
der, dated  9  March,  1720,  which  says,  "I  am  indeed  troubled  at  the  paucity 
of  those  of  our  denomination,  in  New  England ;  though  I  cannot  wonder  at 
it,  considering  the  treatment  they  have  generally  met  with."     Baptists,  I, 

487. 

2*Bicknell,  Barrington,  passim;  Backus,  Baptists,  I,  282-284,  453;  II, 
24;  E.  Williams  to  I.  Backus,  25  Nov..  1774,  Backus  Papers  (New  Eng- 
land Bap.  Hist.  Soc),  Portfolio  2;  I.  Backus  to  J.  Morse,  9  March,  1791, 
Backus  Papers  (R.  L  Hist.  Soc),  I,  15. 
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Another  early  church  in  Bristol  county  was  the  one  at 
Dartmouth  itself,  whose  first  teacher  had  found  it  profitable 
to  leave  the  older  part  of  Plymouth  Colony  because  of 
liberal  views.  John  Cooke  had  been  deacon  in  Plymouth 
church  for  some  years,-^  but  was  said  to  have  been  excom- 
municated for  causing  dissension  and  "running  into 
sectarian  and  anabaptistical  principles ;"  leaving  Plymouth 
he  finally  settled  in  Dartmouth.  A  church  was  probably 
founded  in  the  west  part  of  the  town  about  1685.-*^  At 
Tiverton  a  Baptist  church  is  said  to  have  been  organized 
in  the  previous  year.-^ 

Tliis  description  of  the  first  Quaker  and  Baptist  meet- 
ings within  the  limits  of  the  later  Massachusetts  Bay 
Province  has  dwelt  only  on  the  more  important  centers  of 
the  propaganda.  There  were  Baptists  in  all  the  Khode 
Island  border  towns-^  and  on  the  islands  adjacent  to  Cape 
Cod,-^  while  in  small  numbers  they  appeared  in  many  other 
villages  of  Plymouth  Colony.  There  were  also  a  few  in 
the  Piscataqua  region. ^°  Quakers  were  found  between 
1698  and  1705  in  many  of  the  communities  to  the  northward 
such  as  Hampton  (Amesbury),^^  Salisbury,^-  Exeter,^^ 
Jamaica,  ^'^  Newbury ,^^  Haverhill"''^  and  Strawberry  Bank 
( Portsmouth  )^^  as  well  as  the  Isles  of   Shoals.^^     They 

-^John  Cotton  to  Cotton  Mather,  19  Apr.,  1681,  4  Mass.  Hist.  Colls., 
VIII,  251-252. 

-^Backus,  Baptists,  I,  452-454. 

"^"^  175th  Anniversary  of  the  Organization  of  the  United  Congregational 
Church  of  Little  Compton,  R.  /.,  13. 

-^Samuel  Lee  to  Increase  Mather,  25  Aug.,  1687,  4  Mass.  Hist.  Colls., 
VIII,  540,  Mather  Papers. 

-^Bownas,  Life  and  Travels,  120;  Keith's  Journal,  22,  23. 

soBackus,  Baptists,  I,  405. 

^^Chalkley,  Journal,  18,  20;  Keith's  Journal,  8;  Bownas,  Life  and 
Travels,  121. 

2-Chalkley,  Journal,  21 ;  Keith's  Journal,  10. 

^^Bownas,  Life  and  Travels,  121. 

3*Chalkley,  Journal,  21. 

^''Keith's  Journal,  13;  Bownas,  Life  and  Travels,  121. 

s^Chalkley,  Journal,  21. 

^"^ Keith's  Journal,  12-13. 

^^Chalkley,  Journal,  20. 
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were  living  in  the  towns  near  Scituate,^^  in  the  region  at 
the  base  of  the  cape  aroimd  Barnstable  and  Yarmouth,^*'  on 
the  adjacent  islands/^  in  all  the  little  settlements  on  both 
sides  of  the  Acushnet  river/^  while  in  even  greater  numbers 
they  lined  the  shore  of  Narragansett  bay.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  there  were  three  thousand  within  the  limits 
of  old  Plymouth  Colony  and  that  one-third  of  the  Pisca- 
taqua  region  was  Quaker.^ ^ 

Before  1702  there  were  eight  monthly  meetings  for 
business  in  New  England.  These  were  the  meeting  of 
Greenwich,  covering  the  Narragansett  country;  of  Rhode 
Island,  which  included  Tiverton  and  Little  Compton;  of 
Dartmouth ;  of  Sandwich,  embracing  Falmouth  and  Yar- 
mouth ;  of  Pembroke,  which  included  Scituate,  Marshtield 
and  Duxbury;  of  Salem;  of  Hampton;  and  of  Dover. 
These  monthly  meetings  were  not  long  in  grouping  to  form 
the  quarterly  meetings  in  which  bodies  the  Friends  did  a 
large  share  of  their  most  important  work.  The  monthly 
meetings  of  Barnstable  and  Plymouth  counties  made  up 
the  Sandwich  and  Scituate  Quarterly  Meeting.  Dart- 
mouth and  Rhode  Island  ^Monthly  Meetings  joined  Green- 
wich to  form  the  Rliode  Island  Quarterly,  while  all  the 
northern  towns,  whether  in  Massachusetts  proper.  New 
Hampshire,  or  Maine,  united  in  1705  to  make  up  the  Salem 
Quarterly  Meeting  and  to  this  the  Boston  Friends  likewise 
belonged.^^     This  centralized  organization  was  completed 

^^Ibid.,  39,  45. 

*^^Ibid.,  22,  39,  45 ;  Fothergill,  Life  and  Travels,  40. 

^^Chalkley,  Journal,  19,  39;  Bownas,  Life  and  Travels,  120. 

*-Chalkley,  Journal,  39,  45. 

*2Jones,  Quakers,  XV.  Keith  was  underrating  the  Quaker  strength  in 
Massachusetts,  with  a  view  to  encouraging  the  authorities  who  had  sent 
him  to  lead  the  Quakers  from  their  error,  when  he  wrote,  "Few  Quakers 
are  at  Boston.  There  are  some  at  Sandwich,  some  at  Piscataway  and 
others  scattered  Places,  but  very  few."  Prat.  Episc.  Hist.  Sac.  Colls.,  I, 
xii. 

**Jones,  Quakers,  141,  note  2;  142,  note  i;  Moses  Brown  Papers^ 
XVIII,  55;  N.  E.  Yr.  M.,  passim;  A  Brief  Account  of  the  Yearly  Meeting 
of  Friends  for  New  England,  with  the  Subordinate  Meetings  of  which  it 
is  composed,  11-22. 
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in  the  New  England  Yearly  Meeting,  occurring  every  June 
on  Rhode  Island,  and  attended  by  representatives  from  all 
the  Quaker  towns  and  villages  who  flocked  to  Rhode  Island 
in  great  numbers.  As  a  business  meeting  its  importance 
can  hardly  be  overestimated,  for  by  making  the  local  prob- 
lems of  all  parts  of  two  governments  a  matter  for  group 
consideration,  it  effected  results  for  scattered  hamlets 
which  could  never  have  been  secured  by  anything  but  united 
efforts.  The  corresponding  organization  in  England  was 
no  more  thoro  in  this  regard. 

During  the  years  of  this  development  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  New  England  Quakerism,  there  had  come  a  decided 
reaction  from  that  spirit  of  intolerant  hatred  which  had 
been  shown  toward  the  first  comers.  Prejudice  had  les- 
sened but  little  in  the  forty  years  since  Quakerism  first  ap- 
peared in  Massachusetts;  but  New  England  orthodoxy  was 
learning  that  the  Society  of  Friends  was  not  advocating  the 
practices  of  Miinster  in  spite  of  the  extremes  to  which  some 
of  the  fanatics  had  resorted  in  days  gone  by.  That  tendency 
among  the  more  ignorant  of  the  first  converts  which  the 
New  England  Yearly  Meeting  styled  "ranterism"  had 
existed  in  the  earlier  days  but  was  rapidly  disappearing.^^ 
Frowned  on  from  the  first  by  the  better  social  class  among 
the  Friends,  it  became  less  and  less  conspicuous  until  little 
ground  for  complaint  on  this  score  might  be  found. ^'^     In 

^'^ Jones,  Quakers,  113.  "The  old  spirit  and  Principle  of  ye  ranters 
the  Lord  hath  brought  down  in  these  parts,  Truth  having  Gained  ye  vic- 
tory over  them,  so  yt  we  meet  with  little  opposition  from  them."  Epistle 
to  Lond.  Yr.  M.,  1699,  Epistles  Rec'd,  I,  301;  Loud.  Yr.  M.,  'II,  302  ;j 
"Aaron  Atkinson's  account  of  his  Travels  in  America,"  Lond.  Yr.  M.,  II, 

313- 

*^The  memorial  of  the  Massachusetts  government  in  respect  to  Qua- 
ker grievances  in  1708  said,  "nor  are  those  that  go  Under  the  Denomina- 
tion of  Quakers  now  such  as  were  then  [17th  century],  who  were  some  of 
them  Open  bold  Disturbers  of  the  Publick  Peace  and  their  Principles  no- 
toriously known  to  be  Heretical,  but  are  much  refined  both  in  principles 
and  Conversation."  Mass.  Archives,  XI,  279-280.  Four  years  later  the 
New  England  Yearly  Meeting  was  writing  to  the  London  Friends,  "our 
Yearly  meeting  hath  been  Very  Large,  and  Through  the  great  Love  and 
Contineued  ffavor  of  ouer  gratious  God  and  Heavenly  ffather,  wee  have 
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all  its  earl}-  history  Qiiakorism  suffered  seriously  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  from  a  failure  on  the  part  of  its 
adversaries  to  appreciate  the  teachings  of  George  Fox  and 
his  followers.  It  was  the  inevitable  lack  of  sympathy 
between  the  mystic  and  the  religious  traditionalist,  the 
latter  rei)resented  by  New  England  Puritan  as  well  as  by 
English  Churchman.  To  the  English  clergy  and  to  the 
Kew  England  ministers  the  doctrine  of  the  inner  light  and 
the  Quaker  treatment  of  the  Bible  were  nothing  less  than 
the  overthrowing  of  the  Scriptures  as  the  source  of 
authority,  with  the  substitution  of  the  all  sufficiency  of  the 
light  within.  Yet  more  sacrilegious  was  the  denial  of  the 
efficacy  of  Christ's  life  and  death,  the  inner  light  again 
becoming  all  important  and  acting  as  a  substitute  for  the 
atonement.  The  emphasis  of  the  Church  of  England  was 
on  the  sacraments,  of  the  Puritan  on  the  Bible.  The 
Quaker  in  breaking  away  from  the  absolute  necessity  of 
either  was,  therefore,  it  seemed  to  both  schools  of 
theologians,  not  merely  heretical  but  actually  non-Chris- 
tian. AVitli  increasing  knowledge  and  a  better  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Quaker's  creed  and  purposes  a  far  kinder  spirit 
was  awakened,  while  in  the  meantime  the  industry  and 
piety  of  the  individual  Friend  was  beginning  to  make  an 
impression  which  was  bound  to  have  visible  results  before 
many  years  had  elapsed. 

Enioyed  the  Same  without  aney  Disturbance;  Ye  Spirit  of  Ranterism 
which  fformerly  Interrupted  our-Quiett  and  peaceable  assemblies  being 
well  Extingueshed."    N.  E.  Yr.  M.,  72;  Lond.  Yr.  M.,  IV,  326. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
The  System  in  Peactice. 

Between  the  inauguration  of  royal  government  in 
Massachusetts  and  the  first  legal  confession  that  the  Con- 
gregational church-state  system  was  weakening  and  forced 
to  make  concessions,  there  were  just  thirty-six  years.  In 
this  period  various  forces  were  struggling  together.  On 
the  one  hand  appeared  seventeenth  century  Calvinism,  still 
guiding  creed  and  platform,  but  troubled  by  what  appeared 
to  be  the  degeneracy  of  the  times,  a  falling  awaj'  from  the 
fervent  piety  of  the  earlier  generation.  On  the  other  hand 
there  loomed  large  the  spirit  of  persistent  opposition  to 
authority  in  matters  ecclesiastical  which  was  at  last  to 
make  its  impression  because  of  changes  that  were  at  the 
time  working  within.  These  thirty-six  years  saw  two 
failures  of  the  clergy  to  secure  governmental  sanction  for 
the  holding  of  a  synod;  it  saw  the  death  of  the  elder 
Mather;  it  saw  also  the  beginnings  of  the  Anglican  move- 
ment in  New  England  and  its  support  by  the  royal  govern- 
ors; and  it  saw  the  persistent  increase  in  the  number  of 
Quaker  and  Baptist  meetings  which  finally  brought  about 
the  first  exemption  laws  in  their  favor.  It  is  for  these 
reasons  that  the  first  quarter  century  under  the  province 
charter  was  conspicuously  transitional,  and  yet,  in  the  first 
twenty  years  at  least,  it  represented  the  highest  point  which 
the  Massachusetts  church-state  system  reached,  so  far  as 
detailed  legislation  and  the  execution  of  effective  measures 
were  concerned.  In  the  colonial  period  tlie  name  "theoc- 
racy'- best  expressed  the  nature  of  the  government;  in  the 
early  provincial  period  there  existed  the  anomaly  of  an 
enterprising  royal  province  executing  laws  which  main- 
tained tlie  shell  of  a  weakening  ecclesiasticism,  the  glory 
and  fervor  of  which  had  departed.  Yet  another  century 
had  to  pass  before  the  system  w^as  allowed  to  expire  and 

50 
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the  ()})p().siii<;-  elemeuts  were  at  this  time  only  beginning  to 
organize.  On  the  threshold  then  of  new  adjustments  in  the 
old  order,  that  system  can  best  be  examined,  for  those  first 
adjustments  made  changes  that  greatly  altered  the  whole 
legal  procedure  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The  foundation 
of  the  system  was  the  passage  of  the  first  laws  under  the 
charter  for  maintaining  religion;  its  opposing  elements 
were  the  inward  declination  from  standards  of  former  days 
and  the  pressure  from  without  of  new  hostile  forces. 

The  strong  feeling  of  particularism  which  the  first 
churches  of  Plymouth  Colony  transmitted  to  the  more 
Presbyterianly  inclined  meetings  of  the  Bay  had  had  its 
effect  in  producing  a  church  establishment  in  which  the 
central  government  was  at  first  little  more  than  a  source 
of  authority,  shifting  all  the  execution  of  its  ecclesiastical 
laws  upon  the  individual  towns.  The  provincial  assembly, 
having  ordered  that  each  town  be  provided  with  a  minister, 
put  it  into  the  hands  of  that  town  and  its  church  to  procure 
him  and  bargain  with  him;  likewise  the  assembly,  having 
ordered  that  he  be  maintained,  left  it  with  each  town  to 
assess  and  collect  the  taxes  therefor.  A  little  later  the 
county  court  began  to  play  an  important  part  in  super- 
vising the  towns.  Only  when  difficulties  ensued  did  the 
General  Court  appear  on  the  scene  of  action,  acting  as 
court  of  high  appeal  or  giving  advice  to  contending  parties. 
This  was  the  marked  tendency  of  the  last  of  the  seventeenth 
and  the  first  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  shows  clearly 
in  what  direction  matters  were  traveling.  The  orthodox 
towns  w^re  tending  more  and  more  to  rely  on  central 
authority,  while  nothing  short  of  rigorous  action  on  the 
part  of  the  government  could  maintain  in  the  whole 
province  the  conditions  wdiich  had  been  the  natural  expres- 
sion of  the  religious  views  of  the  first  comers.  To  get  any 
idea  of  the  actual  working  of  the  Massachusetts  church- 
state  system  and  of  the  position  which  the  General  Court 
came  to  occupy  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  it  is  necessary  to 
study  local  conditions;  and  this  study  will  be  far  from 
perfect  because  of  the  nature  of  the  material  upon  which 
it  must  be  founded. 
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The  church  and  state  relation  was  the  conspicuous 
feature  of  the  Massachusetts  community.  Whether  the 
latter  existed  as  a  plantation,  as  yet  unorganized,  as  a  town 
proper  with  all  its  accompanying  privileges,  as  a  second 
precinct  of  an  original  town  formed  on  the  basis  of  religious 
needs,  or  finally  as  a  second  separate  town  when  the  new 
precinct  warranted  sucli  a  measure,^  the  connection 
between  the  church  and  the  town,  as  no  less  between  each 
of  these  and  the  court  of  general  sessions  or  the  general 
assembly  of  the  province,  was  close  and  vital.^ 

In  the  transitional  or  first  stage  through  which  a  plan- 
tation passed  before  its  erection  as  a  town,  there  was  often 
a  movement,  especially  in  those  frontier  settlements  which 

^Channing,  Town  and  County  Government,  35. 

-A  number  of  excellent  attempts  have  been  made  to  define  the  terms 
relating  to  New  England  local  government  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  These  are  usually  broader  than  the  present  subject 
requires  and  should  be  slightly  modified  before  a  perfectly  clear  idea  can 
be  gained  of  the  Massachusetts  ecclesiastical  system  in  the  early  provincial 
period.  Tozvnship,  which  Channing  tells  us  {Town  and  County  Govern- 
ment, 35)  at  first  meant  merely  a  tract  of  land  granted  to  persons  who 
intended  there  to  settle  a  town  and  gather  a  church,  is  already  used 
synonymously  with  town,  tho  less  often,  and  when  so  used  is  likely  to 
have  a  territorial  sense  in  contradistiction  to  town  as  a  civil  organization. 
A  group  of  homesteads  not  to  be  considered  as  a  civil  organization  may  be 
termed  a  village;  and  if  it  is  the  outlying  settlement  of  some  older  town 
the  name  hamlet  is  not  uncommon,  as  Salem  village  (later  called  Danvers) 
or  the  hamlet  of  Billingsgate,  a  part  of  Eastham.  Plantation,  while  some- 
times used  in  a  general  way  for  town,  has  more  often  the  technical  mean- 
ing, observed  by  Channing,  of  a  community  which  has  not  yet  acquired 
the  dignity  of  a  town.  (Town  and  County  Government,  35.)  The  pre- 
cinct, parish  or  district,  as  it  was  interchangeably  called,  tho  far  less 
clearly  defined  than  the  town  itself,  was  a  most  essential  part  of  the 
Massachusetts  ecclesiastical  system.  Briefly  it  was  a  division  of  a  town 
cut  oflf  for  convenience  in  regard  to  attendance  at  worship  and  support  of 
the  ministry.  It  had  at  the  same  time  non-ecclesiastical  causes  and 
characteristics  which  are  inclined  to  detract  from  its  real  significance  as  a 
little  church  state,  its  most  important  element.  This  fact  is  underestimated 
by  Howard  {Local  Constitutional  History,  52.)  and  his  definitions  are 
therefore  less  satisfactory.  The  name  parish  was  not  used  interchangeably 
with  town.     Perry,  Ch.  Docs.,  Mass.,  65. 
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grew  but  slowly,  for  some  encouragement  of  the  ministry 
several  years  before  townsliij)  rights  were  granted.^  Upon 
an  appeal  to  the  General  Court  the  latter  often  responded 
with  a  direct  money  grant."*  This  transitional  stage  is 
comparatively  rare  in  the  provincial  period,  limited  almost 
exclusively  to  the  garrison  towns,  for  by  this  time  all  the 
older  townships  were  well  established  with  extensive 
boundaries  including  practically  all  the  accessible  parts  of 
the  province. 

The  change  from  unorganized  plantation  to  town 
proper  therefore  is  seen  mainly  in  the  frontier  com- 
munities."' Upon  the  organization  of  these  frontier  posts 
as  towns,  the  regular  laws  for  maintaining  religion  went 
into  effect;  but  since  the  circumstances  of  their  condition 
were  unusual,  numerous  exceptions  were  made  in  their 
favor  which  gave  the  transition  and  resulting  conditions 
an  abnormal  character. 

The  normal  method  of  forming  a  new  town  in  the 
provincial  period  was  to  cut  off  a  part  of  an  older  township 
and  erect  it  as  a  new  one,  or  to  create  one  from  a  part  of 
an  older  township  which  had  already  been  recognized  as  a 
separate  precinct.  The  former  was  the  more  direct  method 
and  was  sometimes  resorted  to  when  any  friction  in  town 
or  church  affairs  was  likely  to  make  the  precinct  system 
impracticable.  Several  towns  by  this  means  skipped  the 
precinct  period.^ 

However  normal  and  direct  this  immediate  formation 
of  a  new  town  from  the  outskirts  of  an  old  settlement  may 
seem,  it  was  not  the  usual  custom  in  the  provincial  period; 
and  in  the  history  of  the  "precinct",  its  origin,  its  nature, 

^Buck,  Mass.  Ecc.  Lazv,  151,  refers  to  the  organization  of  the  church 
before  the  town  as  the  custom  of  the  country  but  this  method  was  not 
sufficiently  general  in  the  early  provincial  period  to  warrant  such  a  state- 
ment. 

^Brookfield,  1698,  1702.    Mass.  Proz'.  Laws.  VII,  197,  ch.  2/,  346,  ch.  27. 

^Biddeford,  1716,  1718.    Mass.  Prov.  Latvs,  IX,  475,  ch.  42;  626,  ch.  98. 

^Brookline,  1705.  Mass.  Prov.  Laws,  VIII,  ch.  22;  145,  ch.  y^  et  alia; 
Sunderland,  1718.    Mass.  Prov.  Laws,  IX,  621,  ch.  88. 
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its  relation  to  the  parent  town,  can  well  be  exhibited  the 
application  of  the  church-state  system^ 

The  first  settled  towns  of  Massachusetts  resembled 
small  counties  in  their  broad-lying  boundaries,  and  the 
meeting  house,  which  represented  the  political  as  well  as 
the  religious  center  of  the  community,  was  often  many  miles 
from  those  townsmen  who  had  taken  up  with  the  more 
distant  holdings.  As  time  went  on  and  population 
increased,  it  was  natural  for  the  outlying  farms  to  form 
together  in  smaller  groups  which,  as  they  increased  in  size, 
became  more  and  more  dissatisfied  with  their  long  distance 
from  the  towns'  center  and  growingly  eager  to  begin  a  new 
community  life  of  their  own.  As  there  were  often  reasons 
why  the  formation  of  a  new  town  was  undesirable,  the 
precinct  system  was  initiated,  and  was  fairly  well  estab- 
lished when  the  provincial  government  began. 

"Considered  as  an  ecclesiastical  unit  the  precinct  may  be  defined  as  a 
geographical  division  of  a  town  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  in  ecclesi- 
astical law  the  attendants  at  a  single  meeting  house.  Channing  (Town 
and  County  Government,  36)  follows  Buck  (Mass.  Ecc.  Law,  17-18). 
Because  of  the  close  relation  between  church  and  state  this  formation 
involved  also  a  civil  status  for  the  precinct,  of  chief  importance  in  the 
collection  of  taxes.  For  this  purpose  the  precinct  generally  had  its  separ- 
ate constable  or  collectors  and  a  separate  precinct  meeting  with  its  own 
moderator  and  business.  It  was  therefore  equivalent  to  a  constablewick. 
Mass.  Prov.  Laws,  VIII,  141,  ch.  64.  A  separate  school  was  usually  sup- 
ported by  the  new  precinct  which  in  this  way  became  a  second  district. 
Channing,  Town  and  County  Government,  2,6.  The  precinct  was  in  the 
third  place  a  military  unit,  such  a  condition  sometimes  occurring  within 
a  town  before  a  second  ecclesiastical  precinct  had  been  formed.  Baintree, 
1707.  Mass.  ArcJiives,  XI,  241.  Precinct  and  less  often  parish  were  the 
technical  names  for  such  a  division  of  a  town,  the  latter  becoming  later 
associated  chiefly  with  its  ecclesiastical  functions,  a  meaning  which  it  has 
brought  down  to  the  present  day  in  a  modified  form.  Mass.  Prov.  Laws, 
X,  288,  ch.  5.  The  name  society  which  was  applied  to  the  persons  of  a 
precinct  in  their  corporate  existence  has  continued  in  the  organization  of 
the  older  Congregational  churches  of  New  England  to  the  present  day. 
The  religious  body  organized  as  the  church  relegates  its  non-religious 
functions  to  the  corporate  body  known  as  the  society  which  is  made  up 
of  the  enfranchised  members  of  the  parish  and  manages  the  finances  of 
the  church.    Mass.  Prov.  Laws,  VII,  246,  ch.  19. 
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The  order  of  events  was  somewliat  iu  tliis  wise.  In  a 
corner  of  some  old  township  a  group  of  farmers,  who  num- 
bered some  twenty  growing  families,  wished  to  have  a 
church  of  tlieir  own.^  There  might  have  been  friction 
between  them  and  the  leading  members  of  the  congregation, 
or  the  roads  to  town  were  well  nigh  impassable,  or  a  river 
was  dangerous  of  fording  in  the  winter  time.  A  movement 
would  accordingly  be  started  in  the  "hamlef  to  petition  the 
town  to  agree  that  they  might  be  set  off  as  a  separate  pre- 
cinct. If  permission  was  secured  without  further  trouble, 
the  matter  sometimes  ended  here,  with  the  running  of  the 
boundary  line  between  the  old  and  new  precincts  and  a 
mutual  agreement  with  regard  to  the  other  matters,  tho 
an  order  from  the  General  Court  must  in  the  end  be  gained.^ 

It  was  far  more  usual  for  the  parent  town  to  be  very 
loath  to  lose  a  large  and  flourishing  section.  The  hamlet 
might  not  even  apply  to  the  town,  quite  aware  of  what  the 
result  would  be,  or  upon  application  and  refusal  it  would 
appeal  to  the  General  Court  for  interference  in  the  matter. 
This  petition,  which  came  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  dis- 
trict concerned,  was  usually  referred  to  a  committee  made 
up  of  members  of  the  court  or  inhabitants  of  neighboring 
towns,^*'  whose  recommendations  were  usually  accepted. 
But  often  the  town  was  informed  of  the  application, 
especially  if  the  petition  had  come  direct  from  the  hamlet 
without  previous  appearance  in  town  meeting,  and  then  the 

^Cotton  Mather,  Ratio  Disciplinae,  1-2,  describes  this  same  develop- 
ment from  the  point  of  view  of  church  government.  "A  number  of 
Christians,"  he  writes,  "either  swarmed  into  a  New  Plantation,  or  finding 
the  Church,  to  which  they  have  belonged,  grown  to  such  Circumstances, 
that  it  may  be  for  the  general  advantage  to  have  a  Nezi.'  Church  formed 
in  the  Neighborhood,  first  settle  their  Number,  and  assure  themselves  that 
their  Number  is  Competent,  and  Resolved  for  the  Undertaking." 

^Mass.  Prov.  Laws,  IX,  447,  ch.  147. 

i°West  Springfield,  1696.  Mass.  Prov.  Laws,  VIII,  iii,  ch.  12.  Of 
the  committee  here  appointed  Edward  Taylor  was  minister  of  the  church 
in  Westfield,  Samuel  Partridge  the  representative  from  Hatfield  in  the 
General  Court,  Aaron  Cooke  from  Hadley  and  Samuel  Root  from  West- 
field,  the  towns  in  Hampshire  county  nearest  to  the  west  precinct  of 
Springfield. 
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two  sides  were  given  a  hearing  and  long  and  elaborate 
negotiations  followed.  These  struggles  give  a  wonderfully 
clear  picture  of  the  ambitions  and  interests  of  rural 
Massachusetts  in  the  early  eighteenth  century.^^  In  the 
history  of  Springfield,  for  example,  there  appear  during 
this  period  two  particularly  animated  cases  of  attempts  by 
outlying  districts  to  gain  precinct  privileges.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  west  side  of  the  Connecticut  river^-  applied  for 
this  degree  of  independence  on  the  ground  that  bad  roads 
w^ere  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  danger  of  crossing 
the  stream  at  some  seasons  of  the  year.  But  as  Springfield 
offered  a  dogged  resistance  to  such  curtailment,  the  matter 
was  soon  carried  (1695)  to  the  General  Court,  which  sum- 
moned both  parties  and  appointed  an  able  committee  to 
investigate  the  matter.  While  the  inhabitants  of  the  west 
side  were  assuring  the  town  of  their  ability  to  support  a 
separate  minister  and  stating  that  "wee  have  not  the  least 
thought  of  separating  from  you,  or  becoming  a  Townshipe, 
deeming  it  contrary  to  our  Interest,  and  an  infringement 
of  our  priviledges  soe  to  doe,"^^  Springfield  was  grimly 
replying  that  they  were  too  few  to  attempt  am^  such  thing 
and  that  "to  row  a  boat  or  paddle  a  canoe  is  no  worse  than 
to  saddle  and  bridle  a  horse."^^  The  committee  of  the 
General  Court  was  favorable  to  the  west  side,  and  on 
December  4,  1696,  the  order  was  made  for  erecting  West 
Springfield  into  a  separate  precinct.  Even  more  deter- 
mined did  Springfield  prove  in  her  relation  to  the  district 
of  Longmeadow^^  wiiich  had  found  the  town  so  obdurate 
that  after  numerous  attempts  in  town  meeting  covering  the 
years  between  1703  and  1706  she  finally  petitioned  the 

i^The  case  of  Watertown  between  1692  and  1707  is  typical.  Mass. 
Archives,  XI,  63,  64,  73,  86-87,  75,  85,  81 ;  Mass.  Prov.  Laws.  VII,  55,  ch. 
20  et  passim;  Cal.  of  St.  Papers,  Col.  Series,  Am.  and  the  IV.  I.,  1700,' 
241,  246. 

^-Mass.  Archives,  XI,  log,  107,  112,  114.  118.  130;  Mass  Prov.  Laws, 
VII,  77,  ch.  9;  III,  ch.  12;  127,  ch.  45. 

'^^.Mass.  Archives,  XI,  no,  12  May,  1696. 

^*Ihid.,  XI,  114. 

^■•Ibid.,  XI,  215-217;  Mass.  Prov.  Laws,  VIII,  198,  ch.  91;  233,  ch.  13. 
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General  Court  for  assistance.  In  this  appeal  was  the  state- 
ment that  'Svoo  have  constantly  ])ai(l  our  Dues  towards 
maintainance  of  the  Towne  .Minister  ^:  liave  for  the  (Ireatest 
part  of  these  three  years  past  upon  our  owne  Charge  hiered 
&  provided  a  minister  amonjz;st  ourselves  &  must  without 
Releived  be  forced  to  do  the  same  for  tlie  future  except 
releefe  be  Granted."^*^  In  spite  of  Springfield's  plea  that 
she  could  not  atford  such  a  condition,  now  that  the  west 
side  of  the  river  had  been  cut  off,  and  that  she  had  placed 
the  meeting  house  with  the  express  purpose  of  accommo- 
dating Longmeadow,  the  court  was  not  slow  in  granting  the 
request,  and  within  eight  months  after  the  date  of  the 
petition  Longmeadow  was  made  a  separate  precinct." 

Between  1692  and  1728  some  twenty  new  precincts 
were  formed  in  this  way  by  order  of  the  General  Court.  In 
the  customary  resistance  on  tlie  part  of  the  town  economic 
factors  played  an  important  part.  In  locating  the  final 
dividing  line  therefore,  it  was  not  unusual  to  bear  in  mind 
where  lay  the  best  land  for  cultivation  and  to  make  the 
division  accordingly.^^ 

The  orders  issued  by  the  General  Court  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  precincts  were  usually  accompanied  by 
regulations  of  the  relation  between  the  two  parts  of  the 
town  thus  divided,  these  more  or  less  elaborate  as  the  case 
might  require.  They  regulated  the  financial  method  by 
which  the  new  meeting  house  should  be  built  and  both 
maintained,  the  way  in  which  the  two  ministers  should  be 
supported,  and  the  disposal  of  the  ministry  land.  Nor- 
mally the  new  precinct  would  be  excused  from  any  further 
payment  toward  the  repair  or  rebuilding  of  the  old  meet- 
ing house  or  the  support  of  the  minister,  as  it  was  now 
responsible  for  its  own.  Normally  also  it  must  relinquish 
its  right  to  the  parsonage  lot  of  the  original  town  and 
procure  one  for  its  future  minister  within  its  own  boun- 

^^Mass.  Archives,  XI,  215,  18  Oct.,  1706. 
^-'Ibid.,  XI,  215. 

ispiymouth,  1695.     Mass.  Archives,  XI,  92-100;  Scituate,  1700.    Ibid., 
XI,  144,  145,  156,  159. 
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daries.  But  the  exceptions  to  this  simple  arrangement 
were  numerous,  caused  by  earlier  town  agreements  or  by 
special  conditions  in  the  township. ^^  The  complicated 
affairs  of  Sudbury  between  1714  and  1722-*^  introduced  a 
custom  of  allowing  a  town  as  a  whole  to  support  its  two 
precinct  churches.^^  This  possibility  of  a  general  assess- 
ment to  be  divided  between  two  or  more  societies  was 
recognized  in  several  petitions  submitted  to  the  General 
Court--  and  became  increasingly  popular. 

On  some  occasions  a  first  precinct  continued  to  le\y 
ministerial  rates  on  the  inhabitants  of  a  new  one  after  a 
court  order  had  gone  into  effect,  especially  if  the  new 
precinct  had  been  allowed  conditionally,  the  old  parish 
maintaining  that  the  conditions  had  not  been  fulfilled.-''  If 
there  had  been  special  agreement  with  a  minister  at  his 
settlement  into  which  the  whole  town  had  entered  in  a 
peculiar  way,  the  formation  of  a  new  precinct  did  not  free 
its  inhabitants  from  their  obligation  during  his  lifetime. 
But  if  the  court  deemed  that  taxes  were  being  levied  un- 
justly by  the  old  upon  the  new  precinct,  it  was  ordered  to 
desist.^* 

Most  serious  of  all  matters  regulated  when  a  new 
precinct  was  formed  was  likely  to  be  the  settlement  of  the 
proprietorship  of  tlie  ministry  land.-""  In  addition  to  the 
^^settlement"  which  a  town  voted  its  minister,  and  which 
in  the  early  days  was  in  land,  later  commuted  to  money, 

^''Chelmsford,  1724.    Mass.  Prov.  Laws,  X,  516,  ch.  238. 

-^Ibid.,  IX,  350,  ch.  6;  374,  ch.  83;  451,  ch.  155;  X,  80,  ch.  4;  134,  ch. 
87;  166,  ch.  23;  179,  ch.  62;  224,  ch.  188;  225,  ch.  191. 

-^Ibid.,  X,  225,  ch.  191. 

22Eastham,  1722.  Ibid.,  X,  173,  ch.  43;  Marblehead,  1715.  Ibid.,  IX, 
426,  ch.  107.  The  religious  situation  in  southeastern  Massachusetts  resulted 
in  a  similar  arrangement  for  Rehoboth  because  of  the  presence  of  many- 
Baptists  in  one  of  the  precincts.  Mass.  Archives,  XI,  387 ;  Mass.  Prov. 
Laws,  IX,  165,  ch.  138;  241,  ch.  27. 

-3Salem,  1712.    Mass.  Prov.  Laws,  IX,  258,  ch.  82;  261,  ch.  93. 

=*Lynn,  1718/19.    Ibid.,  IX,  640,  ch.  131. 

-^Springfield  and  West  Springfield,  1695-1705.  Mass.  Archives,  XI,  128, 
170,  177,  180,  181,  182,  196;  Mass.  Prov.  Laws,  VII,  349,  ch.  s^,  369,  ch.  6; 
VIII,  120,  ch.  10. 
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there  were  always  the  ministry  or  parsonage  lands,  gen- 
erally including  the  "ministry  house"  or  parsonage,  which 
could  be  held  by  the  minister  only  during  his  pastorate. 
Since  this  holding  was  more  than  likely  to  be  in  separate 
parcels  in  order  to  include  tlie  various  kinds  of  land,  such 
as  wood  lot,  pasture  and  tilled  laud,  the  inevitable  result 
was  that  if  some  of  it  fell  within  the  borders  of  the  new 
precinct,  trouble  ensued.  On  such  an  occasion  the  General 
Court  would  settle  the  affair  witli  a  compromise. 

In  arranging  the  boundaries  between  two  precincts 
the  General  Court  was  often  involved  in  intricate  problems 
respecting  certain  farms  which  had  expressed  a  definite 
preference  for  one  precinct  or  the  other.  When  these  were 
adjacent  to  the  boundary  line  there  was  little  difficulty  in 
arranging  a  survey  which  would  place  them  in  the  section 
which  they  preferred.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  such  farms 
lay  well  within  the  precinct  limits,  special  exceptions  for 
their  convenience  were  included  in  the  precinct  order  or 
in  a  later  resolve,  with  explicit  directions  regarding  the 
payment  of  taxes.-^ 

In  many  cases  these  separate  farms  found  themselves 
applying  for  transference  not  merely  from  one  precinct 
to  another  but  to  a  neighboring  town  which  had  set  a 
meeting  house  much  nearer  them  than  was  their  own  par- 
ish center.  Even  then  the  court  might  grant  the  request.^^ 
Between  two  of  the  Cape  Cod  towns  an  unusual  situation 
of  this  kind  appeared.  For  several  years  previous  to  1719 
a  number  of  families  living  on  the  eastern  side  of  Harwich 
and  bordering  on  Eastham  had  been  attending  the  East- 
ham  meeting  house  and  had  become  members  of  the  church, 
while  all  the  time  taxed  to  Harwich  and  giving  nothing 
to  Eastham,  for  the  people  of  the  latter  place  were  "so 
kind  as  to  allow  them  the  Benefit  of  the  Meeting  House 
without  paying  support."     In  1719,  however,  there  was 

-Plymouth,  1695.  Mass.  Archives,  XI,  97-98,  100;  Weymouth,  1722, 
Mass.  Prov.  Lazvs,  X,  220,  ch.  175;  Salem,  1719,  ibid.,  IX,  687,  ch.  94; 
Ipswich,  1715-20,  ibid.,  IX  and  X,  passim. 

-^Dorchester,  1721/22.  Mass.  Prov.  Laws,  X,  132,  ch.  82,  468,  ch.  102, 
500,  ch.   197. 
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built  in  the  southern  part  of  Eastham  and  only  two  miles 
from  the  Harwich  farmers  a  meeting  house  which  they 
would  naturally  attend;  and  they  now  considered  it  un- 
reasonable to  accept  such  a  favor  from  Eastham  as  for- 
merly, especially  as  Eastham  now  had  the  expense  of  two 
meeting  houses.  As  it  would  be  unjust  to  be  obliged  to 
pay  their  proportion  towards  support  of  worship  in  Har- 
wich when  they  received  no  benefit  from  it,  and  yet  pay 
their  part  of  the  charge  at  Eastham,  they  approached  the 
town  of  Harwich  to  allow  them  to  be  cut  off  to  Eastham. 
This  was  refused  and  the  General  Court,  after  considering 
the  matter,  produced  a  compromise  measure  whereby  "the 
region  was  to  be  annexed  to  Eastham  in  all  things  relating 
to  the  public  Avorship  of  God,  but  in  all  other  respects  to 
belong  to  the  town  of  Harwich  as  formerly.''^^ 

Even  when  a  court  order  had  been  obtained,  a  diffi- 
culty might  occur  if  a  group  of  farms  which  had  been  "set 
off"  to  another  town  did  not  succeed  in  asserting  its  rights. 
In  1715  six  farmers  of  Newton,  who  two  years  before  had 
been  joined  to  Koxbury  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  brought 
the  assembly's  attention  to  the  fact  that  they  were  being 
rated  to  Newton,  and  some  imprisoned  for  nonpajanent. 
The  court  finally  interfered  with  a  resolve  in  their  favor.^^ 

In  the  absence  of  special  legislation  it  was  not  ex- 
pected that  a  man  would  frequent  a  meeting  house  outside 
of  his  own  precinct  or  town.  He  would  inevitably  be  taxed 
to  the  ministry  in  the  precinct  in  which  he  lived  and  was 
then  likely  to  find  himself  rated  in  the  other  as  well,  unless 
the  latter  was  of  a  very  generous  spirit.^^ 

-^Mass.  Prov.  Laws,  IX,  621.  ch.  8;  678,  ch.  jT)- 

-^Ihid.,  IX,  289,  ch.  16;  418,  ch.  87;  X.  230,  ch.  205. 

^°There  was  also  some  question  whether  a  communicant  who  belonged 
within  the  limits  of  some  other  town  or  precinct  and  hence  paid  no  minis- 
terial tax  for  the  benefit  of  his  own  church  should  have  power  to  vote 
in  calling  a  minister.  The  matter  came  up  for  decision  in  1735  and  was 
decided  in  the  negative  when  the  House  of  Representatives  resolved  "that 
no  person  in  communion  with  any  church  and  dwelling  without  the 
limits  of  the  town  or  precinct  to  which  such  church  belongs,  and  by  which 
town  or  precinct  cannot  be  rated  or  taxed  for  the  support  of  their  minis- 
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The  foregoing  statements  have  shown  how  the  Mas- 
sachusetts system  of  taxation  for  ministerial  sii])])<)i't  was 
applied  in  the  formation  of  towns  from  unorganized 
plantations,  or  of  new  precincts  from  old  townships.  With 
the  last  transformation,  that  of  the  precinct  into  the  full 
fledged  town,  we  reach  the  final  step  and  iiere  nmy  best 
study  the  actual  application  of  the  laws  of  1692,  1693,  and 
1695,  which  were  the  basis  of  the  ecclesiastical  system  in 
the  provincial  period.  The  town  must  be  provided  with 
an  "able,  learned  orthodox  minister"'  who,  according  to  the 
law  of  1093,  must  be  chosen  by  the  church  with  tlie  concur- 
rence of  the  town,  "all  the  inhabitants,  and  ratable  estates 
lying  within"  the  precinct  to  pay  proportionally  for  his 
maintenance.  This  maintenance  was  based  on  three  things, 
the  ministry  land  which  every  town  must  put  aside  for  the 
church  and  of  which  each  minister  had  the  use  during  his 
ministry;  the  "settlement",  at  first  an  additional  piece  of 
land  to  be  made  over  directly  to  the  settled  minister  and 
to  remain  in  his  family,  later  commuted  to  a  money 
payment  ;^^  and  finally  the  salary .^^  Settlement  and  salary 
were  matters  which  required  much  consideration  when- 
ever a  new  minister  was  obtained,  but  the  law  had  secured 
its  requirements  by  stating  that  if  a  town  neglected  its 
duty  in  regard  to  maintenance  of  the  ministry,  the  court 
of  quarter  sessions,  upon  complaint,  should  impose  fines 

ter,  hath,  nor  ever  had  nor  ought  to  have  any  vote  or  power  of  acting  in 
inviting,  calling,  supporting,  continuing  or  separating  from  such  minister, 
or  any  other  affair  that  may  affect  the  interest  or  charge  of  any  town  or 
precinct."    Mass.  Prov.  Lan's,  I,  io8. 

3i"Now  they  proceed  into  a  Salary,  to  be  offered  unto  the  Minister, 
whom  they  have  chosen.  [To  which  there  is  usually  added  somewhat 
also,  which  they  call,  A  settlement,  in  order  to  some  Subsistence  of  his 
Family,  in  case  he  dy  among  them."    C.  Mather,  Ratio  Disciplinae,  19. 

2-In  creating  a  township  in  1717  the  proviso  which  the  General  Court 
included  in  the  order  ran, — '"provided  they  have  there  at  least  forty 
families  settled  there  with  an  orthodox  Minister  within  the  space  of  three 
years,  and  that  a  Lott  and  other  accommodations  as  large  and  convenient 
as  may  be  the  Place  will  admit  of  in  the  Judgment  of  said  committee  be  laid 
out  to  the  first  settled  Minister,  Also  a  Lott  for  the  Ministry  and  an  other 
for  the  Use  of  the  School."    Mass.  Prov.  Lazvs,  IX,  548,  ch.  79. 
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upon  and  even  imprison  those  officials  who  failed  to  carry 
out  their  duties.  The  law  of  1695  included  a  ministerial 
council  for  tlie  enforcement  of  the  law  for  choosing  a 
minister, — for  the  case  had  arisen  of  a  town's  failing  to 
approve  of  a  church's  choice, — and  the  council  was  to  act 
much  in  the  capacity  of  arbiter.  Yet,  over  all  the  General 
Court  remained  the  final  appeal  from  both  county  court 
and  ecclesiastical  council,  and  by  holding  the  purse  strings 
of  the  province  treasury  could  exert  an  effective  influence 
in  carrying  out  her  own  commands. 

There  are  several  records  of  special  permits  in  regard 
to  ministry  land,^-^  but  on  the  whole  the  General  Court 
was  called  upon  less  often  to  arrange  matters  regarding 
this  than  either  settlement  or  salary. 

The  settlement  was  a  variable  quantity,  large  in  the 
first  instances  and  in  the  poorer  towns,  where  land  could 
be  more  easily  secured  than  money,  and  growing  smaller 
as  time  went  on  and  the  salary  grew  more  definitely  fixed. 
In  1723  the  proprietors  of  the  Indian  town  of  Natick  asked 
that  they  might  be  empowered  to  give  to  Mr.  Oliver  Pea- 
body,  upon  his  settling  among  them  in  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  a  lot,  or  lots,  containing  one  hundred  acres  of 
land  and  meadow  and  to  make  him  a  commoner  or  pro- 
prietor in  such  plantation,  "they  being  uncapable  of  giving 
any  other  encouragement."^^  Money  settlements  were 
later  introduced,  and  these  could  be  raised  either  by  sub- 
scription or  by  a  rate.^^ 

On  the  whole  the  question  of  settlement  was  a  town 
matter,  but  in  arranging  for  the  call  of  a  minister  and  his 
salary  the  courts  of  general  sessions  were  on  the  alert  and 
the  provincial  assembly  was  ready  to  support  them.  While 
Maiden  between  1705  and  1708,  just  after  the  death  of  a 
pastor,  "wth  all  manner  of  Application  Endeavoured  a 
New  Settlemt  of  the  Ministry  among  them,  and  [had] 
given  an  Invitation  to  Several  worthy  Gentlemen  to  Preach 

s^Suffield,  1703.    Mass.  Prov.  Laws,  VII,  370,  ch.  11;  VIII,  17,  ch.  24, 
^*Ibid.,  X,  249,  ch.  264. 
^'-Ibid.,  VIII,  779. 
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wth  them  for  a  Taste  of  their  Gifts  in  Order  to  a  furtlier 
proceedure,"  the  town  found  itself  under  presentment  for 
being  destitute  of  a  minister  and  was  immediately  supplied 
by  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  for  ^Middlesex  county.  But 
as  the  town  had  just  taken  steps  to  call  another  man  it 
was  obliged  to  appeal  to  the  General  Court  to  approve  the 
minister  of  its  own  choice  rather  than  the  protege  of  the 
justices.^''  This  same  year  saw  a  part  of  the  long  struggle 
between  the  town  of  Medford  and  the  Middlesex  justices 
who  had  interfered  some  time  before,  charging  Medford 
with  being  destitute  of  a  minister,  as  they  did  not  recog- 
nize the  questionable  incumbent,  Mr.  Woodbridge.  Eccle- 
siastical councils  and  many  court  sittings  failed  to  settle 
the  matter,  so  it  finally  reached  the  provincial  assembly. 
The  investigating  committee  appointed  reported  that  they 
were  of  the  opinion  that  "their  wound  is  Incurable  and  that 
it  is  necessary  that  the  Reverend  Mr.  Benja  Woodbridge 
and  the  town  of  Medford  be  parted;  according  to  the  Ad- 
vice of  the  Council  of  Churches  there,  July  10th  1705.  and 
the  Orders  of  Quarter  Sessions  of  Middlesex."  Upon  his 
removal  the  town  was  ordered  to  pay  him  forty  pounds  and 
"the  Nine  Sabbaths  Contribution  now  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
John  Whitmore."  It  was  also  directed  to  procure  speedily 
and  settle  another  minister  "And  this  Court  do  Advise  mr 
Woodbridge  by  no  means  to  discourage  the  Coming  and 
Settlement  of  another  Minister  among  them."^^ 

It  was  not  usually  these  older  towns  of  the  province, 
where  orthodox  Congregationalism  was  strongest  and  the 
order  of  church  government  best  developed,  that  called  for 
interference;  it  was  rather  those  outlying  districts 
where  external  causes  created  a  different  type  of  commu- 
nity existence.  This  was  the  situation  in  the  many  frontier 
towns  of  Hampshire  and  Worcester  counties,  of  the  New 

^^Mass.  Archives,  XI,  276;  Mass.  Prov.  Laws,  IX,  30,  ch.  74. 

^''Mass.  Prov.  Laws,  VIII,  253,  ch.  84,  28  Nov.,  1707;  IX,  19,  ch.  41, 
30  June,  1708;  VIII.  776-793.  Another  famous  example  of  the  super- 
vision of  the  authorities  o\'er  the  settlement  of  ministers  appears  in  the 
history  of  Watertown  in  1722.  Mass.  Prov.  Laws,  X,  196,  ch.  99 ;  221, 
ch.   176. 
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Hampshire  border  and  along  the  Maine  coast.  Yet  many 
of  these  towns  were  planned  on  lines  wliich  showed  an 
effort  to  conform  to  standing  rules  in  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters and  were  mereh'  prevented  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
situation.  Very  different  was  the  atmosphere  in  the  un- 
orthodox towns  of  the  old  Plymouth  Colony  whose  early 
history  has  already  been  described.  With  these  two  types 
of  towns  the  justices  of  the  peace  and  the  lawmakers  of 
the  province  had  the  closest  connection  in  the  affairs  of 
church  and  state. 

If  a  plantation  or  town  was  a  recognized  garrison,  it 
was  natural  that  the  selection  of  a  chaplain  should  go 
with  the  other  military  appointments  and  that  the  public 
treasury  should  pay  him.  A  chaplain  would  then  act  as 
minister  of  the  town  about  the  garrison  and  in  time  of 
peace  might  continue  there.  Other  frontier  towns,  which 
had  not  been  made  garrisons  but  had  found  themselves 
destitute  by  reason  of  war  or  the  desertion  of  settlers, 
prayed  the  provincial  assembly  for  financial  assistance  in 
the  support  of  their  ministers  or  that  the  court  would 
procure  and  send  some  to  them.^^ 

The  Maine  frontier  was  an  early  and  successful  beg- 
gar. In  1093  the  court,  in  answer  to  a  petition  from  Sam- 
uel Wheelwright,  representative  of  York  and  Wells  in 
the  assembly,  appointed  chaplains  for  the  garrisons  at 
those  outposts  and  ordered  fifty  shillings  a  month  for  their 
pay  out  of  the  province  treasury,  "over  and  above  what 
shall  be  allowed  them  by  the  inhabitants."^^  Not  long  af- 
ter, the  upper  part  of  Kittery,  later  known  as  Berwick, 
encouraged  by  the  success  of  York  and  Wells,  sent  in  a 
similar  appeal,  and  received  ten  pounds  out  of  the  province 
treasury.**^      From    this    time    until    1712,    when   special 

'^The  address  of  Governor  Bellomont  to  the  Council  and  Assembly 
in  May,  1700,  included  this  exhortation :  "I  recommend  to  your  care  the 
ministers  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  Province  who  have  narrow  stipends." 
Cal.  of  St.  Papers,  Col.  Series,  Am.  and  the  W.  I.,  1700,  485. 

"^Mass.  Prov.  Laws,  VII,  34,  ch.  10. 

^'^Ibid.,  VII,  88.  ch.  43. 
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orders  of  this  kind  for  Wells,  York  and  lierwick  ceased, 
something  over  two  hundred  pounds  was  in  this  way  voted 
outright  for  the  support  of  the  ministry  in  these  three 
towns,  part  of  which  was  for  the  building  of  meeting 
houses.^ ^  Soon  after  Wells,  York  and  IJerwick  were  on 
their  feet  and  no  longer  needing  public  aid,  the  far  east- 
ward settlement  of  AVinter  Harbor  began  to  receive  assist- 
ance. Between  1717  and  1725  more  than  two  hundred 
pounds  were  voted  for  tiie  support  of  the  ministry  at  this 
garrison  and  settlement  which  in  1718  was  made  the  town 
of  Biddeford  and  after  1723  shared  its  minister  with  the 
neighboring  Arundel,  the  "(lentleiuan  that  performs  the 
Said  Service  to  preach  on  the  Lords  Day  alternately  ...  If 
the  Weather  will  permit."^-  During  the  last  years  of 
payments  to  Biddeford  and  Arundel,  the  town  of  Scar- 
borough received  sixty  pounds  on  account  of  the  low  cir- 
cumstances to  which  it  had  been  reduced  by  the  Indian 
wars,^^  while  ninety  pounds  went  to  Falmouth  on  Casco 
Bay.^^ 

Among  the  newer  frontier  towns,  lying  along  the  New 
Hampshire  border  and  in  Worcester  County,  Dunstable, 
Lancaster  and  Brooklield  were  the  most  favored.  The 
year  1696  saw  thirty  pounds  voted  towards  the  mainten- 
ance of  a  minister  at  the  garrison  at  Dunstable  and  twenty 
pounds  were  paid  in  the  following  year.^^  At  the  close  of 
the  war  the  town  w^as  loath  to  lose  public  assistance,  and 
the  inhabitants,  the  selectmen,  the  town's  representative 
in  Boston,  and  the  minister  himself  sent  in  a  constant 
stream  of  petitions  to  the  court  between  1698  and  1714 
which  resulted  in  twelve  separate  grants,  varying  from  ten 
to  twenty-six  pounds,  and  becoming  after  1709  practically 

*''^Mass.  Prov.  Laics,  VII,  i6o,  ch.  28;  202,  ch.  53;  304,  ch.  49;  222,  ch. 
19;  247,  ch.  22;  252,  ch.  41;  304,  ch.  49;  341,  ch.  16;  VIII,  36,  ch.  jj,  78; 
69,  ch.  14;  IX,  213,  ch.  120;  241,  ch.  26. 

^-Ibid.,  IX,  395,  ch.  25 ;  537,  ch.  45 ;  589,  ch.  i ;  626,  ch.  98 ;  X,  9,  ch.  10; 
80,  ch.  3;  199,  ch.  109;  303,  ch.  36;  448,  ch.  45;  558,  ch.  368;  592,  ch.  43. 

*^Ibtd.,   X,  377,  ch.  275;  378,  ch.  279;  462,  ch.  84;  599,  ch.  63. 

**Ibid.,  X,  172,  ch.  41 ;  725,  ch.  422. 

*^Ibid.,  VII,  113,  ch.  17;  168,  ch.  49. 
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a  regular  payment  of  twenty  pounds  per  annum.^'''  The 
death  of  the  Rev.  John  Whiting  in  the  attack  on  Lan- 
caster, September  11,  1697,  with  the  subsequent  difficulty 
which  the  inhabitants  felt  they  would  have  in  persuading 
anyone  to  settle  with  them,  resulted  in  the  first  petition 
for  aid  sent  by  this  town,  and  the  response  of  twenty 
pounds  from  the  province  treasury-.  ^"  In  1704  forty  pounds 
were  allowed  for  building  a  meeting  house."*^  Brookfleld, 
lying  far  to  the  westward  on  the  Connecticut  trail,  was 
maintained  as  a  garrison  many  years  before  its  estate 
warranted  township  privileges  and  received  many  grants 
for  the  ministry  between  1698  and  1714,  the  total  reaching 
over  two  hundred  pounds.^ ^ 

On  the  western  frontier  the  two  river  towns  lying 
well  to  the  northward  and  hence  open  to  the  Indian  incur- 
sions which  followed  down  the  Connecticut,  were  for 
several  years  pensioners  of  the  public  treasury.  Deer- 
field,  as  a  garrison,  was  paid  ten  pounds  in  1696^*^  and 
double  that  sum  in  1703.''^  In  the  year  following  the 
Deerfield  massacre,  when  John  Williams  was  carried  into 
captivity,  the  court  resolved  to  send  a  chaplain  to  the  town 
to  serve  in  his  place,  and  voted  him  twenty  pounds  for  six 
months'  service,  repeating  the  order  in  the  following 
year.°^  With  the  return  of  Williams  the  grants  were  not 
suspended,  and  over  one  hundred  pounds  were  in  five  years 
voted  to  defray  his  expenses,  the  individual  amounts  vary- 
ing from  ten  to  forty  pounds.''"  Northfield,  where  settle- 
ment was  hindered  by  the  progress  of  the  war,  received  her 

*^Mass.  Prov.  Laivs,  VII,  197,  ch.  36;  311,  ch.  68;  VIII,  41,  ch.  90; 
126,  ch.  29;  259,  ch.  loi ;  IX,  36,  ch.  89;  86,  ch.  90;  121,  ch.  7;  146.  ch.  83; 
366,  ch.  64. 

*'Ibid.,  VII,  168,  ch.  47. 

^»Ibid.,  VIII,  99,  ch.  96. 

*^Ibid.,  VII,  197,  ch.  37;  346,  ch.  27;  VIII,  34,  ch.  74;  143,  ch.  69; 
201,  ch.  100;  246,  ch.  55;  IX,  38,  ch.  100;  252,  ch.  65;  303,  ch.  62;  377, 
ch.   96. 

"Olbid.,  VII,  113,  ch.  16. 

^^Ibid.,  VIII,  35,  ch.  75. 

"/fcjU,  VIII,  84,  ch.  55 ;  143,  ch.  68. 

^^Ibid.,  VIII,  209,  ch.  126;  242,  ch.  43;  IX,  38,  ch.  98;  148,  ch.  93; 
238,  ch.  13;  252,  ch.  63. 
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first  instalment  of  public  funds  as  late  as  1718,  when  the 
sum  of  forty  pounds  was  voted  for  the  support  of  the 
minister,  and  an  additional  thirty  pounds  in  1724.^^  Va- 
rious other  grants  were  made  in  a  similar  manner  to 
frontier  villages  and  Indian  settlements  during  the  first 
thirty  years  under  the  province  charter.  Among  such 
may  be  mentioned  Stow,  Leicester  and  Tisbury  on  Martha's 
Vineyard.^^ 

So  long  as  the  recipient  of  these  money  payments  was 
simply  a  chaplain  at  a  garrison  there  was  nothing  unusual 
in  this  method  of  appointing  and  maintaining  him,  but 
since,  even  when  chaplain,  he  was  also  considered  the 
minister  of  the  small  community  grouped  around  the  fort 
and  was  often  retained  when  the  immediate  necessity  for 
a  garrison  had  ceased,  his  position  in  relation  to  the 
church  is  interesting.  Between  1693  and  1725  almost  six- 
teen hundred  pounds,  varying  in  amounts  from  ten  to  fifty 
pounds,  were  in  this  way  voted  by  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Court  to  the  maintenance  of  the  ministry  or  the 
building  of  meeting  houses  in  frontier  communities.  The 
direct  method  of  appropriating  money  was  the  one  most 
often  used,  but  on  various  occasions  certain  indirect  means 
were  adopted.  The  amount  of  the  province  tax  was  re- 
duced with  the  understanding  that  town  rates  for  the 
support  of  the  minister  could  then  be  assessed  and  col- 
lected, or  the  whole  amount  was  ordered  to  be  turned  back 
to  the  constables  for  the  use  of  the  ministry.  Occasionally 
some  special  means  of  taxation  was  allowed  which  would 
bring  in  more  money  than  the  normal  method  would  have 
procured.^®    This  was  likely  to  bear  heaviest  on  non-resi- 

'•*Mass.  Prov.  Lazvs,  IX,  604,  ch.  38;  X,  533,  ch.  287.  A  much  earlier 
grant  was  made  in  1701  of  fifteen  pounds  for  the  payment  of  a  garrison 
chaplain  who  had  served  at  Northfield  in  the  time  of  Sir  Edmund  Andros. 
Ibid.,  VII,  303.  ch.  46. 

^^Ibid.,  VII,  173,  ch.  60,  17  Dec.  1697;  X.  699,  ch.  341,  8  Dec,  1725; 
VII,  293,  ch.  23,  26  June,  1701 ;  IX,  533,  ch.  33,  18  June,  1717;  597,  ch.  22, 
18  June,  1718;  VIII,  118,  ch.  5,  8  June,  1705. 

^^In  1700  Wrentham  secured  the  remitting  of  20  pounds  of  her 
province  rate  of  1696.    Ibid.,  VII,  633.    In  1703  the  province  treasurer  was 
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dent  proprietors.^'  In  1720  the  House  of  Representatives 
excused  three  towns  for  failing  to  send  representatives  to 
Boston, — Needham,  and  Brookfield,  because  of  the  charge 
they  were  under  in  building  meeting  houses,  and  Manches- 
ter because  it  was  settling  a  minister.^^ 

This  rigorous  paternalism  in  the  enforcement  of 
ecclesiastical  law  was  not  limited,  as  has  been  observed,  to 
the  frontier  communities  of  the  province,  tlio  it  was 
most  often  exercised  there.  For  them  the  General  Court 
was  merely  continuing  a  policy  adopted  in  the  colonial 
period  and  explicable  on  the  ground  that  as  religious  wor- 
ship was  deemed  essential  to  the  good  morals  of  a  town  or 
plantation,  and  hence  of  the  province  as  a  whole,  it  was  a 
pious  duty  to  appropriate  funds  for  the  support  of  religious 
worship  where  poverty  or  meager  population  made  an 
independent  maintenance  difficult.  After  1691  a  new  and 
curious  problem  presented  itself,  the  cause  and  nature  of 
which  have  already  been  discussed.  In  dealing  with  the 
"unorthodox"  communities  of  Barnstable  and  Bristol  coun- 
ties the  Massachusetts  General  Court  assumed  a  new  and 
very  different  position  from  that  which  she  had  held  in 
managing  her  frontier  posts.  In  the  enforcement  of  eccle- 
siastical law  in  Swansea,  Freetown  and  Attleboro,  Dart- 
mouth, Tiverton  and  Little  Compton,  Sandwich  and 
Falmouth  she  became  preeminently  the  dictator  of  ortho- 
doxy, in  two  of  these  towns  using  her  powers  to  displace 
a  religious  organization  which  represented  the  almost 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  inhabitants. 

directed  to  order  Wells  and  York  to  pay  their  minister  the  sums  of  15 
and  10  pounds  respectively  of  the  province  rate  last  le\"ied  on  those  towns. 
Mass  Prov.  Lazvs,  VIII,  36,  ch.  -jj,  78. 

^''In  1724  permission  was  given  Rutland  to  tax  her  unimproved  land 
towards  the  support  of  the  ministry.  Ibid.,  X,  532,  ch.  284.  Similar 
orders  were  issued  for  Enfield,  Hopkinton  and  Scarborough.  Ibid.,  X, 
479,  ch.  136;  450,  ch.  51;  378,  ch.  279.  The  taxing  of  non-resident  pro- 
prietors had  been  resorted  to  in  the  colonial  period.  Mass.  Archives,  XI, 
13-14.  Worcester  and  Oxford  came  under  this  ruling  in  1716  and  1718. 
Mass.  Prov.  Lazvs,  X,  318,  ch.  82. 

^^House  Journal,  1720,  3. 
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In  1002,  Avlien  tlio  assembly  began  to  put  once  more 
into  lej>1slation  tlie  old  ecclesiastical  system,  it  was  facing 
but  two  groups  of  dissenting  interests  in  the  rural  towns. 
Of  tliese  tlie  Baptists  bad  l»nt  one  strongly  organized  l)ody 
and  the  Quakers  were  limited  to  certain  detiuite  sections 
of  territory.  On  Cape  Ann,  that  region  of  the  old  Bay 
Colony  where  heretical  opinions  best  flourished  and  Qua- 
kerism found  a  ready  acceptance,  this  element  never 
reached  suflQcient  prominence  in  any  town  to  cause  the 
interference  of  the  General  Court.  Though  there  was  al- 
ways difficulty  at  Salem  and  Lynn  in  collecting  from  the 
Quakers  the  ministerial  assessments,^^  they  were  never  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  block  legislation,  and  no  toAvns  in 
Essex  count}'  ever  suffered  presentment  for  lack  of  a 
minister.*"^ 

In  the  newly  acquired  section  of  territory,  embracing 
Plymouth,  Barnstable,  and  Bristol  counties,  the  vicinity  of 
Plymouth  presented  a  similar  state  of  affairs.*"'^  On  Cape 
Cod^^  the  difficulties  were  greater  as  the  Quakers  were 
here  more  numerous,  tho  not  usually  in  the  majority.  At 
Sandwich  and  Falmouth  they  resisted  the  collectors  for 
many  years  and  were  regularly  distrained  of  their  goods  in 
accordance  with  the  law.®^  When  in  1707  the  general 
sessions  of  Barnstable  county  discovered  that  these  two 
towns  were  "defective  with  respect  to  the  ministry,"  they 
gave  orders  according  to  the  law  of  1706,  but  enforcement 
was  dififtcult.  When  the  matter  reached  the  General  Court, 
this  body  voted  twenty  pounds  from  the  province  treasury 
for  the  ministry  at  Falmouth,*'^  by  this  act  setting  a  pre- 
cedent for  future  years.  The  year  1713  saw  the  sum  of  forty 
pounds  held  out  as  an  inducement  to  the  building  of  a 

^^Salem  Mo.  M.,  passim. 
^^Essex  Sessions. 
^'^Pemhroke  Mo.  M.,  passim. 

®2The  records  of  the  court  of  general   sessions  of  the  peace  for  the 
county  of  Barnstable  are  not  in  existence. 
^^Sandwich  Mo.,  M.,  passim. 
^*Mass.  Archives,  XI,  256,  257. 
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meeting  liouse.*^'^  On  later  occasions  the  General  Court 
was  forced  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  Joseph  Metcalf,  the 
minister,*^*^  when  he  complained  of  the  depreciation  of  the 
paper  currency,  of  which  the  town  refused  to  take  account 
when  paying  his  salary.^"  In  1714  and  1717  he  was  allowed 
forty  pounds  from  the  province  treasury,  but  finally,  in 
1719,  his  case  was  turned  over  to  "the  Committee,  that 
received  the  Charity  of  this  Province  Collected  the  Last 
Year,  upon  a  Brief  Issued  by  this  Government  for  the 
Propagating  of  the  Gospel."*^* 

If  in  Barnstable  county  Massachusetts  had  a  sugges- 
tion of  the  problems  which  could  be  created  by  elements 
unfriendly  to  her  system,  in  Bristol  the  difficulty  was  many 
times  magnified.  At  Swansea  the  enforcement  of  ecclesi- 
astical law  was  thwarted  by  a  firmly  organized  Baptist 
society;  at  Dartmouth  was  the  most  vigorous  Quaker 
meeting  of  the  province,  always  supported  by  the  Baptists 
in  its  borders;  at  Tiverton  was  a  smaller  Quaker  commu- 
nity; while  Attleboro,  Freetown,  and  Little  Compton  were 
towns  of  mixed  type,  harboring  various  sects  and  sympa- 
thizing keenly  with  Rhode  Island  in  her  ideas  of  religious 
liberty.    In  this  region  also  a  further  element  of  resistance 

^^Mass  Prov.  Laws,  IX,  292,  ch.  27. 

^^Metcalf  was  the  author  of  a  work  on  "enforced  maintenance"  in 
which  he  argues  strongly  in  favor  of  the  system.  The  work  has  not  sur- 
vived but  can  be  followed  closely  in  the  reply  to  it  by  the  Quaker,  Thomas 
Chalkley.     Chalkley,  Ansiver  to  Met  calf. 

*"This  difficulty  regarding  paper  money  which  many  other  ministers 
soon  encountered  became  so  acute  by  1724  that  the  General  Court  was 
obliged  to  consider  the  matter.  The  report  of  a  committee  from  this  body 
recommended  that  a  law  be  made  to  compel  every  parish  to  make  up 
to  its  minister  an  amount  equal  to  the  difference,  the  county  court  to 
determine  how  much  the  currency  had  depreciated.  While  this  report 
did  not  become  law,  a  resolve  was  passed  recommending  it  to  every  town 
and  precinct,  this  resolve  to  be  read  in  every  congregation  on  the  next 
Lord's  day  and  in  the  parish  meetings  of  the  following  March.  Mass. 
Prov.  Laws,  X,  563,  ch.  385. 

^^Mass  Prov.  Laws,  IX,  673,  ch.  56.  The  organization  of  this  fund 
seems  to  be  the  cause  for  the  cessation  of  grants  from  the  public  treasury 
to  the  ministry  throughout  the  province.  Freetown  was  voted  its  bene- 
faction in  the  same  year.    House  Journal,  1719,  i. 
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to  the  Massachusetts  state  church  appeared  in  the  first 
decade  of  the  eighteenth  century  when  the  missionaries  of 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  met  some 
success  in  the  Khode  Island  border  towns.*^^  Here  they  left 
behind  them  a  number  of  groups  which  had  announced 
their  allegiance  to  the  Church  of  England.  On  this  basis 
these  proceeded  to  resist  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  the 
province  but  seldom  united  in  this  purpose  with  the  Bap- 
tist and  Quaker  societies. 

The  first  attack  made  by  the  court  of  general  sessions 
of  Bristol  county  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  1692  and 
1693  was  upon  Swansea,  whose  only  meeting  was  the 
Baptist  church  now  thirty  years  old.  To  enforce  upon  it 
the  Congi'egational  ministry  and  public  taxation  for  its 
support  was  to  upset  the  whole  system.  When  presented 
for  not  having  a  minister  according  to  law,  Swansea  in 
town  meeting  proceeded  to  approve  the  Baptist  preacher 
as  her  minister.'^^  The  law  had  not  made  it  plain  how  the 
justices  were  to  proceed  in  such  a  case,  and  the  matter  was 
dropped  for  the  time  being. 

In  1698  Bristol  sessions  began  to  deal  vigorously  with 
all  the  defective  towns  witliiu  its  jurisdiction,  and  contin- 
ued its  eiforts  for  a  period  of  thirty  years.  But  so  clearly 
defined  was  the  type  of  community  which  it  had  to  master 
and  so  determined  was  the  opposition  to  its  authority,  that 
the  attempt  resulted  only  in  a  series  of  compromises,  many 
of  which  foreshadowed  the  coming  exemption  laws.  In  all 
these  years  it  was  never  possible  to  enforce  tlie  law  in  this 
section  of  Massachusetts. 

^^"As  to  the  Case  of  ye  Church  of  Tivertone  Swanzey  ffreeton  and 
little  Compton  in  ye  whole  of  these  I  believe  there  may  be  betwixt  2  or  300 
people  that  are  Church  people  &  are  resolved  never  to  have  any  other 
Minister  but  a  Church  Minister  unless  the  Government  of  ye  CoUony  of 
Massachusetts  under  whose  Government  they  are)  force  and  independant 
upon  them,  wch  they  have  done  in  ffreetown  already,  &  will  in  the  rest 
if  their  is  not  a  Missionary  Sent  to  take  possession  of  that  Church  built 
in  Tivertone."  Stewart  to  Nicholson,  12  Feb.  1719/20.  S.  P.  G.  Letters, 
A  XIV,  162. 

"°Bicknell,  Barrington,  133,   179,  201. 
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In  1698  failure  to  procure  a  minister  was  reported  by 
the  grand  inquest  for  Swansea,  Dartmoutli,  Tiverton, 
Freetown  and  Attleboro,  while  most  of  this  group  with 
Rehoboth  and  Little  Compton  lacked  school  mastersJ^ 
The  selectmen  of  these  towns  summoned  to  Bristol  had 
various  reports  to  submit.  Swansea,  as  previously  stated, 
sent  word  that  she  was  provided,  but  the  statement  was  for 
a  time  not  accepted,  and  she  was  ordered  to  procure  a 
minister  immediately."^  By  April  of  1699,  however,  the 
justices  had  been  informed  of  the  exact  situation  in  Swan- 
sea and  agreed  not  to  interfere  with  the  ministry  of  Samuel 
Luther.^^  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Baptist  church  of 
Swansea,  by  standing  for  principles  so  liberal  that  it  was 
able  to  include  the  Congregationalists  in  the  region,  long 
saved  the  town  from  an  effective  attack  by  the  general 
sessions.  Not  until  it  Avas  remolded  upon  a  more  extreme 
Baptist  form  did  the  Congregationalists  of  Swansea  be- 
come dissatisfied.  The  result  of  this  dissatisfaction  was  a 
petition  to  the  general  sessions  in  1707  asking  the  assist- 
ance of  the  justices  in  procuring  an  orthodox  minister. 
The  selectmen  of  Swansea  who  were  summoned  at  this 
time  reminded  the  general  sessions  of  the  long  continued 
recognition  by  that  body  of  their  minister,  and  after  post- 
ponement and  much  discussion  a  compromise  was  agreed 
upon.'^^  While  it  was  decided  that  orthodoxy  must  be 
introduced  into  Swansea  and  a  sum  assessed  upon  the  town 
for  the  support  of  the  ministry,  it  was  agreed  tliat  the  work 
of  Lutlier  ought  to  be  recognized.  Accordingly  it  was  voted 
that  half  of  the  yearly  assessment  should  be  settled  on 
liim,  the  rest  to  go  to  the  minister  of  tlie  standing  order.'^^ 
But  no  very  satisfactory  arrangement  was  discoverd'*^  until 

''^Bristol  Sessions,  T,  13. 

■'^Ibid.,   I,    15. 

'^^Ihid.,  I,  17,  19. 

'*Ibid.,  I,  121,  129;  Bicknell,  Barriugton,  139-141. 

'"'Bristol  Sessions,  I,  133. 

^®The  result  of  the  negotiations  was  the  coming  of  John  Fisk  to 
Swansea  in  the  office  of  Congregational  minister,  but  so  bitter  was  the 
feeling  between  the  two  sects  in  the  town  that  trouble  continued.    One  of 
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tlie  town  was  divided,  (lie  Conorefjationalists  forming  the 
new  parish,''  After  the  dealli  of  Luther  there  was  a  mo- 
meiitary  difticnlty  as  Swansea's  dis])eiisation  had  related 
to  him  only.  The  matter  was  settled  by  a  vote  of  the  j;en- 
eral  sessions  in  1719  to  accept  his  successor  as  minister  of 
the  town,  and  the  selectmen,  wlio  had  been  summoned  to 
state  the  ease,  were  dismissed,'" 

The  aifairs  of  Dartmouth  and  Tiverton  during  this 
same  period  represent  the  methods  employed  by  the  govern- 
ment in  handling  well  defined  Quaker  communities.  In 
Dartmouth  the  i)e()ple  were  almost  universally  (Quaker,  the 
Congregational  and  Baptist  societies  being  very  small;  in 
Tiverton,  while  the  majority  supported  Quaker  teaching, 
there  were  among  the  inhabitants  many  who  shared  the 
general  characteristics  of  the  eastern  border  of  the  bay. 
With  their  freedom  in  theological  opinion  which  often  kept 
them  from  allying  themselves  with  anj'  sect,  there  was  a 
certain  volatility  in  their  make-up  which  occasionally  car- 
ried them  into  some  religious  body  and  out  again  in  a  brief 
time.  The  S,  P.  G,  in  dealing  with  them  met  constant 
disappointment  for  it  was  long  in  learning  that  a  crowded 
service  here  meant  little  real  allegiance.  These  people 
were  no  less  trying  to  the  Quakers  than  to  the  Anglican 
and  Congregational  churches. 

The  general  sessions  of  October,  1698,  which  had  at- 
tacked Swansea,  took  up  the  cases  of  both  Dartmouth  and 

the  means  taken  by  the  Baptist  selectmen  to  rid  the  town  of  Fisk  was  to 
issue  a  warrant  to  the  constable  "Requiring  him  in  her  Majties  Name  to 
warn  John  Fisk  to  depart  the  Town  in  fourteen  days  time  &c."  C.  0.  5, 
86^.  The  constable,  knowing  that  Fisk  belonged  in  none  of  the  classes 
of  undesirable  persons  included  under  the  law  of  ejectment,  appealed  to 
the  quarter  sessions  for  advice.  The  latter  discharged  him  from  the  duty 
of  serving  the  warrant,  summoned  the  selectmen  and  admonished  them 
for  this  "Illegal  &  unpresidential"  conduct.  Bristol  Sessions,  II,  150,  151, 
155;  Dudley  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  i  Mar..  1708/9,  C.  O.  5,  Q13,  114,  115; 
"Memorial  of  the  ministers  in  Bristol  County  to  the  General  Assembly," 
Oct.  171 1,  Mass.  Archives,  XI,  385. 

''Mass.  Prov.  Laws,  IX,  180,  ch.  22;  201,  ch.  78;  249,  ch.  50;  548,  ch. 
78;  563,  ch.  114. 

''^Bristol  Sessions,  III  A,  59,  6r ;  Backus,  Baptists,  I,  499. 
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Tiverton.  Dartmouth,  like  Swansea,  stated  that  she  was 
provided  with  ministers  already,  naming  two  Quaker 
preachers  of  the  town.  Neither  this  nor  Tiverton's  answer 
was  accepted,  and  both  towns  were  ordered  to  supply 
themselves  before  the  winter  sessions."^^ 

For  some  time  the  relation  between  the  court  of  gen- 
eral sessions  and  the  towns  of  Dartmouth  and  Tiverton 
was  little  changed.  Over  and  over  they  suffered  present- 
ment and  repeatedly  sent  answer  that  they  were  properly 
supplied  in  the  persons  of  the  Quakers  whom  they  named, 
basing  their  argument  on  the  fact  that  nowhere  in  the  law 
was  it  stated  what  w^as  meant  by  orthodox.^*^ 

This  state  of  affairs  continued  until  the  autumn  of 
1703.^^  Bristol  court  then  became  exasperated  and  took  a 
step  which  was  significant.  Eelying  upon  the  right  which 
a  recent  law  (1702)  had  given  her  to  appoint  special  as- 
sessors, the  court  of  general  sessions  decided  to  enforce  the 
law  of  1692  which  gave  her  the  power  of  appointing  minis- 
ters to  negligent  towns.  It  was  agreed  that  eighty  pounds 
per  annum  be  levied  on  Dartmouth  and  fifty  on  Tiverton 
for  the  support  of  ministers  whom  she  should  appoint.  Not 
knowing  suitable  persons  for  these  missions  the  court  or- 
dered that  a  letter  be  written  to  the  president  and  fellows 
of  Harvard  College  and  Mr.  William  Brattle  of  Cambridge 
for  their  advice. ^^ 

Tho  going  so  far  as  to  take  these  measures  the  jus- 
tices now  allowed  the  matter  to  slide^^  until  April  of  1706 
when  they  renewed  their  application  to  authority,  includ- 

"^^Bristol  Sessions,  I,  15. 

^'^Ibid.,  I,  17,  19,  21.  In  January  1702  the  selectmen  of  Tiverton  pre- 
sented to  Bristol  sessions  a  paper  pleading  for  "a  Liberty  of  Conscience 
in  the  Exercise  of  Religion  as  a  Priviledge  granted  by  their  Majestj'es 
Charter  and  Recipting  Several  Passages  out  of  the  Province  laws.  Re- 
ferring to  the  Priviledges  of  Churches  in  the  Quallifications  choise  and 
Settlement  of  ministers."     Ibid.,  I,  38. 

^'^Ibid.,  II,  20,  23,  47. 

8-/&trf.,  II,  47. 

^^Ibid..  II,  93. 
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m^  now  the  Boston  ministers.^^  Tlieir  next  meeting 
dispatched  two  of  its  members  to  Dartmouth  and  Tiverton 
to  enquire  for  a  place  with  some  family  where  a  minister 
might  be  entertained,^^  and  upon  receiving  a  most  pessi- 
mistic report  once  more  agreed  to  state  the  situation  in 
Boston.^*' 

The  episode  was  at  least  making  an  impression  on  the 
ministerial  circle  in  the  capital  town  tho  progress  with 
effective  measures  was  slow.^"  Once  more  it  was  hoped 
that  results  might  be  gained  by  further  legislation,  and  the 
act  of  November,  1706,  now  passed,  went  much  further  than 
any  previous  laws  had  done.  The  failure  of  Bristol  ses- 
sions in  dealing  with  her  troublesome  towns  was  to  be 
obviated  by  bringing  the  General  Court  itself  into  the 
situation.  After  making  the  necessary  orders  on  a  delin- 
quent town  and  failing  with  results,  the  court  of  general 
sessions  was  now  ordered  to  make  report  of  its  proceedings 
at  the  next  session  of  the  General  Court,  and  the  latter  was 
not  only  to  supply  a  minister  to  such  town  but  was  also  to 
provide  for  his  support  by  a  sum  added  to  the  town's 
province  tax.  By  concealing  this  amount  within  the  coun- 
try rate  the  General  Court  expected  to  gain  its  purpose  in 
towns  which  had  never  failed  to  remit  their  assessments. 
Bristol  sessions  in  the  following  year  gave  Dartmouth  and 
Tiverton  one  more  chance,  but  when  they  still  neglected 
her  orders, ^^  immediately  agreed  to  carry  the  matter  to  the 
General  Court. ^^ 

A  complete  report  of    the    contest    between    Bristol 

^*Bristol  Sessions,  II,  98;  Mass.  Archives,  XI,  231 ;  Potter,  First  Cong. 
Soc.  of  New  Bedford,  loi. 

^^Bristol  Sessions,  II,  104. 

»^Ibid.,  II,   107. 

^''Increase  Mather,  in  his  Maintenance  Due  to  those  That  Preach  the 
Gospel,  Boston,  1706,  p.  57,  writes, — "It  is  a  doleful  thing,  that  there  should 
be  Towns  in  New-England,  able  to  Support  the  Preaching  of  the  Gospel, 
and  yet  not  one  man  found  therein  willing  to  give  Entertainment  to  a 
Minister  of  Christ." 

^^Bristol  Sessions,  II,  113. 

^^Ibid.,  II,  116;  Mass.  Archives,  XI,  231;  Potter,  First  Cong.  Soc.  of 
New  Bedford,  App.  A,  102. 
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sessions  and  the  towns  of  Dartmouth  and  Tiverton,  with 
an  elaborate  petition,  was  now  submitted  to  the  assembly. 
An  appeal  was  made  by  the  latter  to  the  fellows  of  the 
college,^*'  and  before  another  year  had  gone  by  a  minister 
had  been  sent  to  each  town,  Joseph  Marsh'^^  to  Tiverton  and 
Samuel  Hunt^^  to  Dartmouth. ^^  Their  regular  appoint- 
ments were  made  in  the  court  session  of  the  following 
summer  when  their  salaries  were  voted  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  sums  were  to  be  added  to  the  province 
rates  of  the  towns.^^  The  opposition  raised  by  Dartmouth 
and  Tiverton  upon  their  discovery  of  what  had  occurred 
was  one  of  the  first  and  most  important  steps  taken  by  the 
New  England  Quakers  in  their  struggle  against  the  Massa- 
chusetts ecclesiastical  laws.  In  spite  of  petitions  from  a 
Dartmouth  town  meeting^^  and  the  Dartmouth  Monthly 
Meeting  of  the  Friends''^  the  matter  was  pushed  forward 
by  the  authorities.  Within  a  short  time  both  towns  were 
in  arrears  of  taxes  and  their  assessors  in  gaol  at  Bristol. ^^ 
Succeeding  events  in  both  Dartmouth  and  Tiverton 
show  how  the  General  Court  was  forced  to  comprcmiise  ir 
spite  of  her  legislation  of  1706.  Samuel  Hunt  whom  the 
court  had  sent  to  Dartmouth  proved  to  be  a  man  of  unusual 
breadth  in  his  relation  to  the  town.     He  refused  to  have 

^oPotter,  First  Cong.  Soc.  of  New  Bedford,  App.  A,  lOO;  Mass.  Ar- 
chives, XI,  230-231, contains  the  original  papers. 

^"^Mass  Archives,  XI,  320. 

^~Old  Dartmouth  Hist.  Soc.  Colls.,  No.  3,  p.  9. 

^^Potter,  First  Cong.  Soc.  of  New  Bedford,  17,  note.  Bristol  sessions, 
tho  now  relieved  of  responsibility,  continued  to  interest  itself  in  the 
delinquent  towns.  It  was  Tiverton  which  reminded  the  court  "that  the 
Case  Refifering  to  a  mister  was  laid  before  the  great  and  generall  Court 
and  therefore  thought  it  hard  measure  to  be  presented  &  sent  for  from 
Court  to  Court."  The  general  sessions  saw  the  justice  of  this  plea  and 
decided  that  the  "prsons  &  Case  bj'  dismist  till  the  mind  of  the  sd  great 
and  generall  Assembly  be  ffurther  known."  The  same  was  decided  in  the 
case  ©f  Dartmouth.    Bristol  Sessions,  II,  128. 

^*Mass.  Prov.  Laws,  IX,  9,  ch.  8;  II,  269;  IX,  17,  ch.  36. 

^'^ Potter,  First  Cong  Soc.  of  New  Bedford,  App.  A,  104. 

^^Dartmouth  Mo.  M.,  43. 

^''Mass.  Prov.  Laws,  IX,  47,  ch.  124;  Dartmouth  Mo.  M..  46-48. 
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the  laws  enforced  on  Dartmouth  for  his  advantage,  main- 
taining constantly  that  he  was  a  missionary  and  as  such 
should  be  regularly  paid  by  the  province.'^^  For  this  reason 
the  difficulties  so  serious  in  1708  subsided  in  subsequent 
years. 

The  General  Court  complied  with  his  request  and, 
beginning  with  a  grant  of  fifteen  pounds  to  finish  the 
meeting  house  in  Dartmouth,*"^  voted  him  various  payments 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds  between  1709  and  1716.^'''^  A 
large  grant  of  one  hundred  pounds  made  in  1722  upon  a 
petition  from  the  orthodox  inhabitants  for  an  annual  salary 
for  Hunt,  and  added  by  the  General  Court  to  the  province 
rate  of  the  town  upset  this  arrangement  and  became  the 
occasion  of  a  long  and  obstinate  battle. 

The  chief  dilference  between  these  events  in  Dartmouth 
and  the  corresponding  occurrences  in  Tiverton  was  that  the 
General  Court,  in  spite  of  repeated  efforts,  was  never  able 
to  keep  a  Congregational  minister  long  in  the  latter  town. 
In  1710  twenty-one  pounds  were  voted  from  the  province 
treasury  for  the  brief  services  of  two  men  whom  the  General 
Court  had  sent  to  Tiverton, ^"^  but  upon  an  appeal  from  the 
orthodox  inhabitants  for  a  further  appointment,^"^  the 
assembly  merely  ordered  the  ministers  of  the  neighboring 
towns  to  preach  at  Tiverton  during  the  summer  at 
twenty  shillings  a  Sunday,  paid  from  the  public  treas- 
^j.y  103  When  in  October  the  order  was  repeated,  an 
earnest  expostulation  came  from  Samuel  Danforth,  min- 
ister at  Taunton,  who  foresaw  the  difficulties  of  travel- 
ing to  Tiverton  in  the  winter  and  urged  the  appoint- 
ment   of    a    resident    minister    on    the    ground    that    a 

s^Potter,  First  Cong.  Soc.  of  Nezc  Bedford,  20,  25,  App.  A,  no;  Mass. 
Prov.  Laii'S,  IX,  42,  ch.  112. 

^^Mass.  Archives,  XI,  293. 

'^^'^Mass.  Prov.  Laws,  IX,  109,  ch.  162;  114,  ch.  175;  224,  ch.  153;  434, 
ch.  123;  492,  ch.  95;  X,  177.  ch.  56;  II,  269;  Potter,  First  Cong.  Soc.  of 
New  Bedford,  App.   A,   106-107. 

'^'^'^Mass.  Archives,  XI,  320;  Mass.  Prov.  Lazvs,  IX,  ch.  168. 

^°-Mass.  Archives,  XI,  293. 

^^^Mass.  Prov.  Lazvs,  IX,  70,  ch.  42;  II,  269. 
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meeting  house  was  already  partly  built.^^^  Thereupon  a 
man  was  secured  at  twenty  shillings  a  week/°^  but  his 
congregation  was  meager  and  his  stay  brief.^""  In  1712 
the  General  Court  ordered  twenty-five  pounds  for  the  min- 
istry at  Tiverton  or  '4n  proportion  for  such  part  of  the 
year  as  they  are  supplied  with  a  learned,  orthodox  Minis- 
^gp  ??io7  ijyj-  ^jjg  inducement  accomplished  little.  The  fol- 
lowing years  saw  only  fruitless  attempts  by  the  general 
sessions  and  the  assembly  to  carry  out  the  law,  for  cajolery, 
threats  and  further  ecclesiastical  legislation  proved  of  no 
avail. ^^^  While  it  w^as  as  early  as  1717  that  the  General 
Court  voted  seventy  pounds  from  the  public  treasury  for 
the  support  of  a  minister^^^  whom  the  general  sessions  had 
recently  voted  to  secure,"^  it  was  not  until  1722  that  this 
sum  was  actually  added,  as  in  the  case  of  Dartmouth,  to 
the  town's  country  rate.  The  resistance  made  by  tlie  Qua- 
kers in  behalf  of  the  assessors  of  the  two  towns,  imprisoned 
for  failure  to  assess  these  sums,  won  an  Order  in  Council 
on  their  behalf  and  was  the  indirect  cause  of  the  first  local 
exemption  legislation. 

''■'^^Mass.  Archives,  XI,  304.  Danforth  made  another  plea  for  Tiver- 
ton in  the  memorial  presented  by  the  ministers  of  Bristol  county  to  the 
general  assembly  in  171 1.     A^ass.  Archives,  XI,  385. 

^^^Mass.  Prov.  Laws,  IX,  131,  ch.  42;  166,  ch.  141. 

loeperi-y,  Ch.  Docs.,  Mass.,  95. 

^^''Mass.  Prov.  Laws,  IX,  249,  ch.  54. 

^^^Bristol  Sessions,  II,  203;  III  A,  4,  7,  10;  III  B,  9,  302,  311;  Mass. 
Prov.  Laws,  X,  177,  ch.  57.  In  1724  the  Bristol  court  was  wearily 
agreeing  to  ask  the  general  assembly  if  it  might  not  accept  the  Quaker, 
Joseph  Wanton  of  Tiverton,  as  the  minister  of  the  town.  Bristol  Ses- 
sions, III  B,  9. 

^^^Mass.  Prov.  Laws,  IX,  572,  ch.  140.  The  representatives  of  the 
S.  P.  G.  felt  great  resentment  at  such  proceedings.  "They  are  endeavour- 
ing from  Boston  to  Introduce  an  Independent  Minister  to  Tiverton.  I 
should  have  been  very  glad  they  had  been  prevented  by  a  Missionary 
from  England  and  I  hope  it  is  not  yet  too  late."  Honeyman  to  the 
Secretary,  15  May,  1718,  5".  P.  G.  Letters,  B  XIII,  503-504.  The  inefficacy 
of  these  attempts  is  expressed  in  an  exaggerated  statement  in  another 
of  Honeyman's  letters.  "In  Litle  Compton  there  is  an  Independent 
Teacher,  and  now  and  then  one  in  Freetown,  but  in  Tivertown  never  Any." 
Honeyman  to  the  Secretary,  7  Sept.,  1727.    5".  P.  G.  Papers,  B  I,  No.  222. 

^'^°Bristol  Sessions,  III  A,  33. 
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In  Swansea  and  Dartmouth  the  court  of  general  ses- 
sions of  Bristol  county  and  the  ^Massachusetts  General 
Court  were  meeting  the  opposition  of  well  defined  religious 
bodies  fighting  for  a  principle;  in  Tiverton  the  same  was 
true  in  less  degree.  In  the  towns  of  Attleboro,  Little 
Compton  and  Freetown,  which  Bristol  sessions  included  in 
her  attack  of  October  1698,  the  justices  found  themselves 
baffled  by  a  lack  of  religious  enthusiasm  united  with  an 
ardent  spirit  of  independence  rather  than  any  strong  heter- 
odox opinions.  In  the  course  of  events  the  Massachusetts 
authorities  learned  that  if  they  took  these  unusual  condi- 
tions into  consideration  and  modified  their  regular  system 
more  could  be  done  in  such  a  place  than  in  a  strongly  anti- 
Congregational  community.  The  settlement  of  the  ministry 
in  these  towns  was  an  economic  and  social  rather  than  a 
religious  question. 

The  unwillingness  of  the  inhabitants  of  Freetown  to  be 
interfered  with  in  a  matter  where  pocketbooks  w^ere  in- 
volved is  suggested  in  their  answer  to  Bristol  court's 
w^arning  in  1698.  The  "Poverty  &  inability"  of  the  town 
wTre  the  alleged  causes  for  their  failure  to  comply  with 
the  law;  and  in  the  following  year  "their  poor  low  & 
scattered  Condition  was  one  Reason  (notwithstanding 
their  Endeavors  for  divers  years  past)  why  they  Could  not 
obtaine  a  minister.""^ 

For  the  next  few  years  Freetown  gave  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  attempts  to  settle  a  minister  to  avoid  presentment 
and  in  1704  did  secure  William  Way  to  serve  as  minister 
and  schoolmaster  ;^^^  but  various  facts  indicate  that  he  was 
not  "learned  and  orthodox."  He  agreed  to  accept  from  his 
parish  a  voluntary  contribution  rather  than  a  public  main- 
tenance and  failed  to  receive  the  necessary  approbation  of 
Samuel  Danforth  of  Taunton. ^^^  In  the  meantime  the 
preaching  of  the  first  missionaries  of  the  S.  P.  G.  had  made 
an  impression  in  Freetown.     Of  two  important  things  the 

'^'^'^ Bristol  Sessions,  I,  15.  18. 
^^-Fowler,  Fall  River,  39. 
''^^^ Bristol  Sessions,  II,  113. 
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people  were  convinced :  that  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
England  could  not  be  taxed  by  any  other  ecclesiastical 
body  and  that  a  missionary  sent  to  them  from  England 
would  have  to  be  recognized  by  the  standing  order.  More- 
over he  would  need  no  great  financial  support, — at  least  no 
regular  legal  assessment, — since  he  would  have  a  salary 
from  the  Venerable  Society,  The  majority  of  the  towns- 
men accordingly  were  induced  to  declare  for  the  Church 
of  England,  a  town  vote  to  this  effect  was  passed  and  a 
letter  written  to  Samuel  Myles  of  King's  Chapel,  Boston, 
urging  him  to  forward  their  declaration  to  the  Bishop  of 
London.  In  the  following  months  Freetown  turned  aside 
various  warnings  from  the  county  court  on  the  ground 
that  she  was  waiting  to  hear  from  England.^^^  In  the 
meantime  matters  were  not  pushed  by  the  general  sessions 
as  the  justices  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  orthodoxy 
could  never  be  forced  upon  Freetown  without  some  assist- 
ance from  the  public  treasury."^ 

That  such  a  recommendation  was  to  be  made  to  the 
General  Court  may  have  reached  the  ears  of  a  minority  in 
Freetown  who  were  led  by  the  Congregationalists.  Per- 
haps aware  of  the  money  grants  which  Dartmouth  and 
Tiverton  had  already  received,  this  group  petitioned  the 
General  Court  in  1709,^^*^  and  were  supported  in  their 
appeal  by  Samuel  Danforth  of  Taunton.""  The  wording 
of  Danforth's  communication  indicates  that  he  recognized 

^^'^Brisfol  Sessions,  II,  131,  136,  140,  141. 

^^'-Ibid.,  II,   141. 

^'^^Mass.  Archives,  XI,  291.  The  names  of  the  more  important  free- 
holders of  Freetown  are  absent  from  the  list  of  signers  of  this  petition. 

^^""Some  of  them,"  Danforth  wrote,  "give  Encouragem't  that  if  they 
could  have  twenty  pounds  allowed  to  a  Preacher  among  them  for  two  or 
three  yeer,  they  should  &  would  Rayse  among  themselves  so  much  more 
as  would  be  Competent  to  subsist  a  minister  there  &  severall  who  decline  to 
sign  the  Petition  out  of  a  little  humor,  Yett  promise  they  will  do  theyr  parts 
Equivalent  in  proportion  to  any  of  the  Petitioners  for  subsisting  a  min- 
ister whensoever  this  Court  shall  send  one  among  them :  I  do  humbly 
pray  that  this  Court  would  make  a  trj-all  of  their  Ingenuity  by  allowing 
twenty  pounds  for  one  year  to  such  a  minister  whom  this  Court  shall 
appoint  for  them."     Mass.  Archives,  XI,  304. 
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conditions  in  Freetown  were  so  peculiar  that  some  special 
dispensation  nu<ilit  have  to  be  <2jranted  if  a  Congregational 
minister  was  to  be  settled  in  the  place.  The  support  of 
those  withholding  their  names  from  Freetown's  petition 
might  be  gained  bv  yielding  ''forced  maintenance"  and  al- 
lowing the  town  to  pay  the  minister  l)y  voluntary  contri- 
butions as  it  had  done  in  the  case  of  ^^'ilIiam  ^Vay. 

This  suggestion  was  accepted  and  ])roved  successful. 
Joseph  Avery  who  was  sent  to  Freetown  received  in  addi- 
tion to  the  province  grants^' ^  only  the  voluntary  pledges 
of  his  hearers,  and  on  this  basis  was  able  to  win  the  support 
of  many  of  the  townsmen.^^^  After  his  departure  the  town 
lapsed  once  more  into  dissension^^*^  which  was  only  in- 
creased by  the  advent  in  1715  of  Thomas  Craghead  who 
was  sent  by  the  General  Court.^-^  Of  an  impetuous  and 
domineering  character  he  was  unwilling  to  let  matters  rest 
as  they  had  in  Avery's  time,  but  went  in  January,  1718, 
and  procured  an  act  of  Bristol  court  to  compel  Freetown 
to  pay  him  a  salary  of  sixty-live  pounds  a  year,  beginning 
on  the  day  that  he    was    chosen    minister. ^^-     The    older 

ii^In  addition  to  the  twenty  pounds  allotted  in  1709  the  General  Court 
voted  at  the  end  of  a  year  a  sum  "after  the  rate  of  twenty  pounds  per 
annum  to  Mr.  Joseph  Avery,  for  each  Sabbath,  he  hath  or  shall  preach  at 
Freetown."  Mass.  Prov.  Laws,  IX,  166,  ch.  142;  195,  ch.  63;  249,  ch.  53; 
299,  ch.  52;  361,  ch.  44;  409,  ch.  67;  502,  ch.  124;  561,  ch.  107. 

'^'^^Mass.  Archives,  XI,  369. 

^•°Bristol  Sessions,  II,  214,  219,  220;  III  B,  43  (insert),  37  (insert), 
43,  63,  64. 

"The  Conditions  of  several  Churches,  calls  for  my  most  exquisite 
Care,  to  gett  them  delivered  out  of  their  Temptation. 

Moreover  I  must  gett  that  Matter  well  settled,  the  ordaining  of 
Ministers  whom  we  send  unto  places  destitute  of  the  Gospel ;  and  em- 
powering of  them  to  act  as  Ministers.  Freetoum  particularly  should  be 
accommodated  in  this  matter."  7  Mass.  Hist.  Colls.,  VIII,  232,  Cotton 
Mather's  Diary,  23  Aug.,  1713. 

i-^Stewart  to  Nicholson,  12  Feb.,  1719/20.  5".  P.  G.  Letters,  A  XIV,  162. 

^--Backus,  Baptists,  I,  500.  Neal  observed  {New  England,  II,  250- 
251)  of  the  Massachusetts  customs  that  "in  the  Countries,  the  Minister 
contracts  with  his  People  for  a  certain  Stipend,  which  is  usually  but 
small,  and  very  indifferently  paid.  The  Minister  indeed  has  his  Remedy 
at  Law  against  Defaulters,  but  if  he  should  sue  any  of  his  Parishioners, 
he  must  bid  adieu  to  his  Preaching  at  that  Place." 
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method  of  handling  Freetown  with  leniency  was  now 
abandoned  and  later  events  show  with  what  little  success. 

The  money  demanded  by  Craghead  was  assessed  in. 
1717,  1718,  and  1719,  tho  the  constables  failed  to  collect  it. 
They  were  then  imprisoned,  and  not  released  in  spite  of 
appeals  to  both  Bristol  court  and  the  general  assembly .^^^ 
In  March,  1720,  Craghead,  determined  to  gain  some  part 
of  his  salary  still  in  arrears,  applied  to  the  General  Court 
for  certain  sums  against  the  three  constables.  This  appli- 
cation resulted  in  a  court  order  to  the  justices  of  the  gen- 
eral sessions  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  Bristol  to 
grant  out  warrants  of  distress  to  the  sheriff  to  distrain 
the  goods  or  estates  of  these  defective  collectors.^^^  Altho 
Craghead  soon  severed  his  connection  with  Freetown,  his 
attempt  to  gain  his  unpaid  salary  extended  into  the  sum- 
mer of  1723.  While  his  efforts  were  never  crowned  with 
success  he  was  backed  constantly  by  the  justices  of  Bristol 
county  and  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  province. ^'-^ 

The  chief  result  of  the  later  policy  of  the  government 
in  dealing  with  Freetown  was  the  alliance  of  many  of  the 
opponents  of  ^'forced  maintenance"  with  the  Quakers  or 
with  neighboring  Baptists  both  of  whom  stood  for  their 
primary  principle, — the  separation  of  church  and  state. 
In  1729,  1730,  1732,  and  1733  Freetown  was  preseuted  for 
lack  of  a  minister,^^*^  and  when  in  1747  a  Congregational 
preacher  was  actually  settled  in  the  place,  it  was  with  the 
express  understanding  between  himself  and  the  people  that 
he  should  not  "directly  nor  indirectly  take  advantage  of 
ye  Laws  of  this  Province  to  get  a  salary  settled  on  me  in 
ye  town  of  Freetown,  but  look  for  and  expect  my  support 
by  the  free  will  offering  of  ye  People."^^^ 

The  conditions  in  Little  Compton  slightly  resembled 
those  in  Freetown ;  for  altho  there  was  an  orthodox  society 
there  at  an  early  date,  it  was  long  unable  to  maintain 

^-^Bristol  Sessions,  III  B,  64  65;  House  Journal,  1719,  12,  13,  18,  23,  24. 

^-^Mass.  Prov.  Laws,  X,  70,  ch.  156. 

^-^Ibid.,  X,  291,  ch.  12;  305,  ch.  42;  330,  ch.  119. 

^^^Bristol  Sessions,  III  B,  122,  129,  132,  198,  212. 

i-^Fowler,  Fall  River,  43 ;  Hurd,  Bristol  County,  297. 
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itself  without  careful  supervision  by  the  general  sessions. 
In  1609,  in  response  to  an  appeal  from  this  church,  the 
court  gave  the  town  a  legal  order  for  raising  forty  pounds 
to  be  paid  to  the  minister.  When  the  selectmen  failed  to 
assess  this  sum  they  were  fined  forty  shillings  each.^^^  The 
same  occurred  with  their  successors  in  1700  and  again  in 
1701.^-°  It  was  this  situation  at  Little  Compton  which 
was  chiefly  responsible  for  the  legislation  of  1702,  giving 
the  county  court  the  right  of  appointing  a  special  board 
of  assessors  if  tlie  town  officers  neglected  their  duty.  In 
the  case  of  Little  Compton  this  measure  was  resorted  to  ;^^*^ 
but  progress  was  now  blocked  by  the  constables  who  failed 
to  collect  the  sums  assessed. ^^^  A  compromise  was  finally 
reached  which  lasted  until  the  time  of  the  exemption 
legislation.^^^ 

The  difficulties  which  Attleboro  encountered  in  eccle- 
siastical affairs  were  due  to  two  causes,  her  semi-frontier 
location  and  her  close  relation  to  the  most  unorthodox 
settlements  of  New  England.  From  1698  to  1708  her 
affairs  often  figured  in  the  business  of  Bristol  sessions.  At 
first  the  excuse  given  was  her  "low,  smale  &  Divided  Con- 
dition." Later  she  reported  repeatedly  that  she  was  taking 
steps  to  provide  herself  with  a  minister  as  ordered,  but 
found  it  difficult  to  attract  anyone  on  account  of  her  pov- 
erty and  small  extent. ^^^  Final  success  came  after  an 
appeal  to  the  General  Court,  for  the  latter  responded  to 
Attleboro's  petition  by  reannexing  to  her  authority  some 

^-^Bristol  Sessions,  I,   19,  21. 

^-^Ibid.,  I,  25,  27,  36;  II,  4,  14. 

i3o/fc,U,  II,  25. 

''■^^Ibid.,  II,  28.  At  this  point  the  constables  were  sued  by  the 
treasurers.     C.  O.  5,  S64. 

^^-Bristol  Sessions,  II,  90.  One  influence  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
settlement  of  a  minister  at  Little  Compton  was  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  Religion,  patterned  upon  the  similar  societies  in  England. 
Edward  Bromfield  to  the  Secretary,  24  Feb.,  1707.  S.  P.  G.  Letters 
A  III,  178. 

^^^Bristol  Sessions,  I,  15,  17;  II,  93,  113,  116. 
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fourteen  families  which  had  previously  been  transferred 
to  another  town.^^^ 

The  main  structure  of  the  church-state  system  of 
Massachusetts  in  the  early  eighteenth  century  can  be 
traced  in  the  provincial  ecclesiastical  laws,  but  only  by  a 
study  of  their  enforcement  can  one  obtain  a  clear  idea  of 
church  life  in  the  individual  town  and  hence  of  the  actual 
working  of  the  church-state  system.  In  the  above  study 
two  facts  present  themselves.  One  of  these  is  the  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  General  Court  to  assume  responsibility 
in  ecclesiastical  affairs ;  the  second,  the  increasing  strength 
of  hostile  elements.  The  appearance  of  the  two  side  by 
side  suggests  that  the  former  was  after  all  a  technical 
rather  than  a  real  increase  in  power;  but  so  long  as  it 
lasted  it  was  an  important  part  of  the  Massachusetts 
church-state  system.  In  relation  to  the  various  tow^ns  and 
precincts,  existing  as  ecclesiastical  units,  tlie  authority  of 
the  General  Court  was  greater  than  appeared  on  the  face 
of  any  act.  By  law  a  minister  was  chosen  by  his  church 
with  the  approval  of  the  town,  and  bargained  with  the 
latter  for  his  salary.  But  the  General  Court  took  a  con- 
spicuous place  in  the  appointment  and  removal  of  minis- 
ters as  well  as  in  naming  a  choice  when  two  were  offering 
claims.  It  was  often  called  upon  to  settle  disputes  regard- 
ing the  method  of  paying  his  salary  and  the  disposition  of 
the  ministry  lands  when  new  precincts  were  formed.  The 
appeals  came  from  the  towns  or  precincts  concerned,  from 
ecclesiastical  councils,  or  from  county  courts.  For  the 
towns  the  General  Court  decided  whether  circumstances 
warranted  the  formation  of  a  new  precinct,  and  if  so,  what 
arrangements  should  be  made.  The  proper  location  of  the 
meeting  house  was  always  an  important  matter  as  this 
building  formed  the  civic  center  of  the  community.  From 
church  councils  came  to  Boston  various  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters, principally  relating  to  the  choice  of  ministers.  From 
the  county  courts  came  the  ])roblom  of  dealing  with  delin- 
quent towns  and  town  officials.    The  assembly  might  sanc- 

^•"''•Daggett,  Attlcborongh,  226  and  note. 
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tion  or  reverse  council  or  county  court  orders.  Finally 
the  Great  and  General  Court,  by  holding  the  purse  strings 
of  the  province,  was  able  in  great  measure  to  enforce  her 
(twn  commands.  In  the  frontier  towns  the  settlement  of 
the  ministry  was  so  largely  an  economic  matter  that  a 
vote  of  money  from  the  public  treasury  was  all  that  was 
required ;  wliile  a  money  grant  was  the  first  means  taken 
to  establish  ortliodoxy  in  towns  actively  hostile  to  the 
Congregational  system. 

Only  when  such  measures  were  utterly  ineffective 
because  of  organized  opposition  did  the  General  Court 
begin  a  policy  of  increasing  her  own  authority  by  direct 
legislation.  Assuming  certain  functions  which  had  at  first 
belonged  only  to  the  towns  themselves  and  had  been  later 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  general  sessions,  the  court  took 
upon  itself  the  duty  of  procuring  a  minister  for  a  negligent 
town  and  of  paying  his  salary,  the  money  apparently  to 
come  from  the  public  treasury  but  being  actually  added  to 
the  town's  province  rate.  While  on  the  waj'  toward  this 
policy  of  coercion  the  assembly  found  itself  obliged  on 
more  than  one  occasion  to  alter  its  scheme  of  ecclesiastical 
control  in  places  where  the  opposition  formed  a  majority 
of  the  inhabitants.  Hence  in  several  towns  of  Massachu- 
setts the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  saw  the 
voluntary  system  in  use  for  the  support  of  the  ministry, 
and  in  one  of  these  towns  a  Baptist  preacher  was  accepted 
as  the  minister  of  the  place.  The  assumption  of  greater 
powers  on  the  part  of  the  General  Court  with  its  evidence 
of  a  determination  to  get  results  forced  the  outside  ele- 
ments to  become  aggressive.  The  ecclesiastical  legislation 
was  running  by  the  side  of,  but  in  a  losing  race  with,  the 
growing  independence  of  the  dissenters.  We  shall  next 
see  the  means  whereby  the  opposing  forces  accomplished 
their  ends,  carrying  the  struggle  beyond  the  limits  of 
Massachusetts  and  involving  various  interests  across  the 
seas.  The  contest  at  this  point  becomes  therefore  a  part 
of  a  larger  movement,  touching  English  politics  and  Brit- 
ish colonial  policy. 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  Quakers  and  Their  Allies. 

The  assault  upon  the  ecclesiastical  system  of  eight- 
eenth century  Massachusetts  was  made  by  three  religious 
bodies, — the  Baptists,  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  the 
Church  of  England.  In  the  opposition  which  was  raised 
the  Anglican  Church  stood  aloof  from  the  others,  showing 
little  desire  to  fraternize  with  the  sects  which  were  still 
more  or  less  despised  in  England,  and  basing  most  of  its 
arguments  on  the  fact  of  its  own  superiority  as  the  estab- 
lished church  in  the  mother  country.  The  Baptists  and 
Quakers  very  early  joined  forces  on  the  common  ground  of 
disapproval  of  church  establishment  of  any  sort  or  any 
legal  recognition  of  one  sect  over  another.  During  the 
latter  half  of  the  century  the  Baptists  were  the  stronger 
of  these  two  groups  and  the  leaders ;  before  1740  the  Quak- 
ers held  this  position.  The  exchange  in  influence  was 
merely  the  accompaniment  of  the  exchange  in  numerical 
strength  which  the  two  bodies  experienced  in  the  second 
quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  their  decline  the 
New  England  Quakers  were  merely  suffering  the  fate  which 
early  came  to  the  whole  society  in  both  the  old  and  the 
new  world.  In  their  growth  the  Baptists  of  New  England 
gained  something  at  the  expense  of  the  Quakers  but  far 
more  at  the  expense  of  the  CongTegationalists  themselves, 
for  a  large  number  of  the  strict,  "separate"  churches  which 
dated  from  the  Great  Awakening  became  Baptist.  It  has 
never  been  fully  appreciated  that  in  the  years  before  1740 
the  Quakers  were  doing  as  large  a  work  as  the  Baptists 
carried  on  after  that  date.  Such  would  not  be  the  case  if 
the  Quakers  had  produced  an  historian.  It  is  true  that  at 
one  time  Moses  Brown  of  Providence,  contemporary  and 
friend  of  Isaac  Backus,^  was  contemplating  a  history  of 

^Isaac  Backus,  The  History  of  New  England  with  special  reference 
to  the  denomination  of  Christians  called  Baptists,  3  vols.,  1777-1796. 

86 
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New  Enj;kincl  (^iiakerisiu,  but  he  uever  went  farther  than 
to  collect  some  material.^  The  situation  was  not  to  be 
chanj^ed  by  the  typical  New  En^^land  liistorians  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Interested  primarily  in  those  ele- 
ments in  the  community  which  were  represented  in  the 
General  Court  they  underestimated  the  influence  of  other 
forces.^ 

The  Quakers  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  passed 
beyond  the  period  of  active  persecution  and  now  enjoyed 
both  in  England  and  in  the  colonies  a  power  quite  out  of 
proportion  to  their  numerical  strength.  This  influence 
was  due  to  their  organization  in  a  great  body,  strong  and 

^Among  the  Moses  Brown  Papers  (XVIII,  55),  is  a  paper  entitled 
"Materials  toward  the  History  of  Friends  in  New  England."  It  contains 
a  series  of  excerpts  from  the  records  of  the  New  England  Yearly 
Meeting  relating  to  the  first  settling  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  various 
quarterly  and  monthly  meetings.  Moses  Brown  also  spent  some  time 
in  1782  gathering  material  relating  to  the  proceedings  in  England 
in  1723-1724  when  the  affair  of  the  imprisoned  assessors  of  Dartmouth 
and  Tiverton  was  before  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Privy  Council. 
Moses  Brozvn  Papers,  portfolio  entitled  "Papers  regarding  imprisonment 
of  Quakers." 

^Comments  on  the  Massachusetts  Quakers  of  the  early  eighteenth 
century  are  relegated  by  Palfrey  to  a  footnote  in  connection  with  other 
events  of  1724.  "From  this  time,"  Palfrey  concludes.  "Quakerism  in 
Massachusetts  was  unmolested  and  insignificant."  Nezv  England,  IV,  449, 
note. 

In  recent  years  some  good  local  work  has  been  done,  among  which 
should  be  mentioned  William  J.  Potter,  The  first  congregational  society 
in  New  Bedford,  Mass:  its  history  as  illustrative  of  ecclesiastical  evolu- 
tion. New  Bedford,  1889,  which  prints  many  documents ;  also  Edward  T. 
Tucker's  contributions  to  the  history  of  the  Friends  in  the  vicinity  of 
Dartmouth.  Leonard  B.  Ellis,  History  of  New  Bedford  and  its  vicinity, 
i6o2-i8g2,  Syracuse.  1892,  discusses  in  Chapter  2  the  Quakers  of  the 
whole  region,  while  Chapter  27  gives  an  abstract  of  Potter  and  an 
article  by  Tucker  on  the  Friends'  Society.  More  general  accounts  of 
Massachusetts  Quakers  appear  in  Henry  W.  Foote,  Annals  of  King's 
Chapel,  Boston,  1882,  and  Abner  C.  Goodell,  "Notes  on  Quakers,"  in 
Pubs,  of  the  Col.  Soc.  of  Mass.,  Vol.  I,  Transactions,  1895,  140.  These  are 
brief  and  are  concerned  merely  with  the  Quaker  in  his  relation  to  the 
state  church.  A  broader  treatment  may  be  found  in  Rufus  M.  Jones, 
The  Quakers  in  the  American  Colonies,  London,   1911. 
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centralized,  still  warm  with  religious  enthusiasm,  and  in- 
cluding among  its  members  many  influential  men.  The 
weekly,  monthly  and  quarterly  meetings  of  New  England, 
centering  in  the  great  yearly  meeting  at  Rhode  Island, 
were  only  the  repetition  of  the  same  organization  in  the 
Quaker  colonies  and  in  England.  Communication  between 
the  various  yearly  meetings  was  constant  and  the  London 
Yearly  Meeting  took  a  supervising  interest  in  all.^  The 
"Meeting  for  Sufferings''  which  was  organized  in  London 
received  the  complaints  not  only  of  all  the  smaller  meetings 
in  England,  but  from  Quakerism  wherever  it  had  been 
established. 

The  method  used  by  the  English  Quakers  of  recording 
their  sufferings  with  the  purpose  of  carrying  them  before 
local  meetings  and  thence  to  London  Avas  a  well  recognized 
custom  in  New  England  several  years  before  the  date  of 
the  province  charter.  In  Massachusetts  these  sufferings 
were  of  three  kinds : — fines  and  distraint  or  imprisonment 
for  (1)  refusal  to  train  with  the  militia  or  go  with  a  mili- 
tary expedition;  (2)  refusal  to  take  any  oath  of  office  or 
for  service  on  a  jury;  (3)  refusal  to  pay  the  rate  for  the 
Congregational  minister  or  to  assess  or  collect  such  a  rate 
in  the  office  of  selectman,  assessor,  or  constable.  With  the 
last  mentioned  we  are  chiefly  concerned,  as  it  alone  affected 
the  individual  churches  in  their  relation  to  the  civil  gov- 
ernment. 

As  early  as  1677  the  Salem  Monthly  Meeting  proposed 
that  "Care  might  be  taken  in  ye  buseness  relating  to  friends 
Sufferings"    which    were    to    "be    recorded,  and    Coppies 

*The  annual  interchange  of  letters  between  London  and  Newport 
early  became  a  feature  of  the  New  England  Yearly  Meeting.  Among  the 
men  appointed  to  the  work  of  transcribing  and  signing  the  "epistle  to 
London"  were  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  society.  They  were 
regularly  asked  to  give  an  account  of  "truth"  among  the  New  England 
Friends  and  receive  whatever  returns  came  from  across  the  water.  The 
letter  when  written  was  read  in  the  whole  meeting  for  approval  and 
ordered  sent  with  an  account  of  "sufferings"  enclosed.  A^  E.  Yr.  M., 
passim. 
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thereof  sent  to  Kodisland."'^  The  recommendation  had 
probably  come  from  tlie  Yearly  Meeting  which  has  no 
extant  records  for  so  earl}^  a  period.  Tu  1083  the  Yearly 
Meeting  desired 

that  due  Care  be  taken  by  friends  in  tlieir  respective  meetings  to  record 
all  their  Sufferings,  and  by  whonie  they  Suffered,  the  time  when,  the 
manner  how,  and  the  Cause  why  they  Suffered,  and  to  bring  them  to  the 
next  Yearly  meeting  att  Rodisland.** 

The  method  here  recommended  for  recording  sufferings 
was  the  one  adopted  by  the  monthly  meetings  throughout 
New  England,  they  communicating  it  to  their  weekly  meet- 
ings. Tho  an  occasional  reminder  proved  necessary/  the 
jearly  reports  were  duly  carried  to  Rhode  Island  and 
thence  dispatched  with  the  yearly  epistle  to  the  London 
Friends.^ 

The  next  step  was  taken  in  1692  when  the  Y^early 
Meeting  arranged  for  a  special  gathering  on  certain  days, 
early  in  the  morning,  before  the  time  for  the  public  meeting 
for  worship,  at  which  representatives  from  the  several 
meetings  were  to  bring  in  their  accounts  of  sufferings  "if 
Aney  Bee."^  At  these  little  special  "meetings  for  suffer- 
ings" it  became  customary  to  call  the  roll  by  monthly 
meetings  at  which  time  the  reports  were  given  and 
recorded.  ^*^ 

In  1701  the  Y^early  Meeting  drew  up  a  list  of  "Some 
Queries  to  Bee  made  at  Quarterly  and  monthly  meetings," 
covering  all  phases  of  Quaker  life  and  doctrine,  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  the  weaker    communities    into    line. 

^Salem  Mo.  M.,  2. 

^Ibid.,  2. 

■'R.  I.  Mo.  M.,  I,  89;  Salem  Quart.  M.,  I,  19;  A^.  E.  Yr.  M.,  98,  in,  123. 

^The  first  item  of  this  nature  entered  in  the  records  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  is  as  follows : — "At  a  generall  yearly  mans  meeting  at  Rhod 
island  At  ye  house  of  William  Codington  the  14  day  of  ye  4  month 
j686  .  .  .  It  is  .  .  .  agreed  yt  ffriends  in  their  seaverall  Respective  monthly 
meeting  Boock  Record  their  sufferings  &  bring  them  in  to  this  meeting 
yearly  to  be  Recorded  here  and  sent  for  Ingland."    N.  E.  Yr.  M.,  3. 

^N.  E.  Yr.  M.,  s-6. 

^°See  for  example  the  report  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  for  1701.  N.  E. 
Yr.  M.,  15. 
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Among  these  were  three  relating  to  sufferings : — 

9  Are  friends  CearfuU  to  Bring  in  thear  Sufferings  for  Truths  Testa- 
money,  yt  theye  may  Bee  Recorded. 

10  Wheather    ffriends    doe    Keepe    up    Truths    Testamoney ;    agaynst 
Bearing  of  armes  &  Trayning;  &  Things  of  that  nature — 

II.  How  doe   are    ffriends   Keep  Theare  testamoney  to  ye  Truth   in 
Refusing  to  paye  to  ye  maintainance  of  ye  heyerling  minestry.^i^ 

Five  years  later,  feeling  that  the  collecting  and  record- 
ing of  sufferings  might  well  have  more  attention,  the 
Yearly  Meeting  appointed  a  committee  of  two  or  three 
prominent  men  for  each  of  the  four  quarterly  meetings  in 
existence  at  that  time,  to  handle  the  matter  and  bring  in 
exact  accounts. 

ffriends  are  Desird,  [ran  the  resolution,]  to  take  Ceare  in  Bringing  in 
theare  Sufferings  to  Each  Quarterly  meeting  &  take  notis  of  ye  Daye  of 
ye  month  &  the  yeare,  and  also  ye  name  of  ye  person  that  grants  fforth 
the  Warant  and  the  names  of  ye  persons  that  takes  awaye  theare  goods 
and  the  use  ffor  what  it  is  taken  wheather  Priest  or  others  with  the  name 
of  ye  place  wheare  the  ffriends  Liveth  and  all  ye  persons  above  named 
and  the  some  Demanded  &  ye  vallew  of  what  is  taken. i- 

This  increasing  solicitude  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  was  shown 
also  in  the  purchase  of  a  book  for  the  recording  of  suffer- 
ings and  the  appointment  of  an  official  recorder.^^ 

While  the  Quakers  insisted  strongly  upon  resistance 
to  the  payment  of  taxes  in  certain  cases,  they  were,  on  the 
whole,  law-abiding  citizens,  the  various  meetings  using 
their  influence  to  accomplish  this  result.  The  Rhode  Island 
Quarterly  Meeting  was  in  1705  much  distressed  by  com- 
plaint that  certain  Friends  "Eastward"  refused  to  pay  any 
public  taxes  to  the  government  on  the  ground  that  a  great 
part  of  the  money  was  used  for  war.  A  paper  was  drawn 
up  on  the  subject  and  travelling  Friends  were  asked  to 
urge  Hampton  and  Dover  people  to  pay  tlie  rates. ^^ 

Resistance  to  taxation  for  an  established  church  was 
one  of  the  first  rules  of  the  Quaker  body.     Recording  of 

"iV.  E.  Yr.  M.,  19;  R.  I.  Mo.  M.,  I,  184;  R.  I.  Quart.  M.,  46,  47. 
i2Ar.  E.  Yr.  M.,  31-32. 
^^Ihid.,  33. 

'^*R.  I.  Quart.  M.,  38,  39.    Another  case  appears  in  Dartmouth  Mo.  M., 
47,  48. 
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suffer! uo-s  was  very  early  an  ini])()rtant  duty  of  the  indi- 
vidual Friend.  The  tirst  record  we  have  of  a  deliberate 
decision  on  tlte  part  of  a  New  England  meeting  to  raise 
the  question  of  the  legal  right  of  the  government  to  exact 
ministerial  taxes,  belongs  to  the  ^lonthly  Meeting  held  at 
Lynn  on  January  10,  1697/98.  At  this  time  a  letter  was 
written  to  Loudon  describing  the  sufferings  of  the  Quakers 
in  that  region, — more  intense  than  in  the  southern  county 
of  Bristol,  because  the  Quaker  element  was  here  more  com- 
pletely overpowered  by  the  standing  order, — and  inquiring 
"Whether  the  Presbiterian  Clergye  have  power  to  sue  for 
Tythes."  The  London  Meeting  for  Sufferings  which  took 
up  this  case  agreed  that  the  correspondents  for  New  Eng- 
land should  investigate  the  matter,  to  discover  whether 
any  laws  which  might  be  made  in  New  England  could 
empower  the  "presbiterians  to  sue  for  Tythes  and  cast 
people  into  prison. "^^  Application  was  immediately  made 
in  the  form  of  queries  to  two  English  lawyers,  for  a  legal 
statement  of  opinion.^''  Their  reply  is  important  as  the 
first  such  statement  obtained  by  either  Quaker  or  Anglican 
body  in  its  struggle  against  the  Massachusetts  church-state 
system. 

Query  i  Whether  Presbiterian  Ministers  not  being  Inducted  accord- 
ing to  the  Cannons  of  the  Church  of  England,  have  power  to  sue  for, 
Distrain  and  cast  into  prison,  Persons  yt  refuse  to  pay  the  Tax  of  the 
Country  made  in  January,  1693.  in  the  Towne  of  Lyn  in  New  England. 

Answer  Unless  there  is  a  Law  in  the  Country  Confirmed  in  England 
to  Justifye  it,  I  conceive  they  cannot;  for  a  Presbiterian  Minister  is  a 
Person  not  taken  of  in  our  Law,  and  if  he  was  the  Law  of  England  doth 
not  warrant  such  proceedings ;  I  find  by  the  Warrant  to  the  Constable  his 
behaviour  in  this  Case — 

Q :  2  Which  way  ye  Person  so  Prosecuted  distrained  or  Imprisoned 
may  be  Relieved  agst  the  said  Law  or  Prosecution  aforesaid. 

Ans :  The  Person  so  prosecuted  If  his  goods  were  distrained  may 
bring  a  Replevin  or  Action  of  Trover  for  Recovery  of  them:  If  he  is 
Imprisoned  he  may  bring  an  Action  of  ffalse  Imprisonmt  or  an  Habeous 
Corpus  ye  Cause  of  his  Committment  appearing  on  return  thereof,  a  Judge 
ought  to  discharge  him  his  Committmt  being  Illegal. 

^^Lond.  M.  for  Sufferings,  XII,  192-193. 
'^^Ibid.,  XII,  224,  230,  241,  247. 
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Q :  3  Whether  any  of  the  Country  Laws  of  the  Said  New  England 
made  by  their  select  men  yt  are  repugnant  to  the  Laws  of  England  can  be 
Lawfully  Imposed  upon  the  Inhabitants  thereof. 

Answer  I  Presume  by  their  select  men,  they  mean  their  Assembly, 
If  so  I  take  it  yt  no  Law  yt  is  made  by  them  yt  is  repugnant  to  the  Law 
of  England  will  bind  the  Inhabitants  Unless  it  be  Transferred  to  England 
and  there  confirmed. 

J.  Scroope 
I  am  of  the  same  opinion  with  Mr.  Scroope 
Tho  :  Newton — ''■'' 

On  the  strength  of  this  statement  the  London  Friends 
now  wrote  to  the  New  Englanders  urging  them  to  try  a 
test  case  and  if  local  judgment  proved  unsatisfactory,  to 
carry  the  suit  to  the  proper  court  in  England.^^  Here  was 
the  first  suggestion  of  the  later  appeal  to  the  King  in 
Council.  Further  encouragement  along  the  same  line  soon 
came  to  the  New  England  Yearly  Meeting  from  Governor 
Bellomont.  The  Lynn  meeting,  not  yet  ready  for  a  test 
case,  carried  its  difficulties  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  1699, 
which  appointed  a  committee  to  "consider  &  Draw  up  an 
Accot  of  frinds  Sufferinges  at  Linn  &  Yarmouth  or  eals- 
where  in  order  to  present  to  ye  Governer  Bellomont  to 
obtaine  Eeeleefe  from  him."^^  His  reply  was  to  call  the 
Quakers'  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  laws  of  which  they 
complained  had  been  confirmed  in  England  so  that  he  had 
no  authority  in  the  matter  "without  order  from  thence." 
He  did  however  give  the  Quakers  to  understand  that  he 
would  send  their  petition  to  England  and  obtain  some 
answer  for  them.^*^ 

Altho  this  petition  never  reached  England,  Bellomont 
had  made  a  contribution  in  his  statement  that  the  Massa- 
chusetts law  had  had  the  approval  of  the  crown.  It  re- 
mained for  the  London  Friends  to  prove  this  statement  to 
their  own  satisfaction  and  this  they  did  through  the  work 

^~Book  of  Cases,  II,  22-23. 
^^Lond.  M.  for  Sufferings,  XII,  235-236. 
^^N.  E.  Yr.  M.,  12. 

'^Epistles  Rec'd,  I,  301-303,  Epistle  from  the  N.  E.  Yr.  M.,  1699; 
Land.  Yr.  M.,  II,  302. 
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of  investigating  committees.-^  Richard  Diamond  and  Wil- 
liam Crouch,  who  visited  the  Plantation  Office  at  the 
request  of  the  meeting,  reported  the  existence  of  the  law 
of  1692,--  and  John  Field,  who  was  shortly  afterwards  sent 
to  discover  whether  the  law  had  received  royal  approba- 
tion, reported  that  it  had  been  confirmed  by  the  King  in 
Council.^^ 

Nothing  daunted,  the  English  Quakers  determined  to 
proceed  farther,  first  taking  the  precautionary  measure  of 
recommending  to  all  meetings  in  the  various  colonies  that 
they  watch  their  respective  legislatures  and  give  timely 
notice  of  the  passage  of  a  law  if  they  wished  to  have  it 
disallowed  in  England.-^  In  regard  to  Massachusetts  the 
London  Friends  observed  that  it  might  not  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Massachusetts  charter  to  "force  maintenance 
to  a  Nonconforming  Ministry  dissenting  from  ye  Church 
of  England."  If  the  New  England  Quakers  were  convinced 
that  this  was  the  case  they  were  urged  to  approach  the 
governor  once  more  and  remind  him  of  this  fact,  in  order 
that  he  might  inform  the  Privy  Council  against  the  allow- 
ance of  further  legislation.  In  the  meantime  it  would  be 
well  for  them  to  draw  up  a  petition  directly  from  them- 
selves to  the  king  that  the  English  Friends  might  solicit 
for  them  and  have  a  stop  put  to  further  legislation.^^ 

While  the  London  Friends  w^ere  waiting  for  a  reply 
from  New  England,  they  were  investigating  the  various 
questions  which  had  recently  presented  themselves.  Wil- 
liam Crouch  brought  from  the  Board  of  Trade  information 
of  a  fact  which  they  were  already  suspecting:  that  when 
once  a  law  made  in  the  plantations  had  been  allowed  in 
England  there  was  no  way  of  repealing  it  "but  by  the 
Assembly  that  made  it."  The  meeting  which  received 
this  statement  appointed  a  committee  to  discover  whether 
the  law  which  was  under  consideration  did  "agree  with  the 

^^Lond.  M.  for  Sufferings,  XIV,  224-225,  272. 

22/&irf.,  XIV,  229-230. 

'-nUd.,  XIV,  277. 

-*Ibid.,  XIV,  277-278. 

-'"Epistles  Sent,  I,  367-368,  Epistle  to  N.  E.,  1700. 
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Original  Patten  or  Governonrs  Instructions.''^^  Three 
months  later  William  Crouch  appeared  with  the  Massa- 
chusetts charter,  secured  at  the  Plantation  Office,  and  it 
was  filed  by  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  with  the  laws  of 
1692.^''  Convinced  by  their  perusal  of  the  charter  that 
laws  for  the  support  of  one  form  of  worship  were  not  in 
accordance  with  this  document  and  that  they  should  be 
disallowed  on  this  basis,  they  wrote  a  further  letter  to 
New  England  in  which  the  Massachusetts  Quakers  were 
again  urged  to  keep  watch  of  their  assembly  and  make 
protests  before  it  was  too  late.^^ 

The  first  suggestion  made  by  the  English  Friends  in 
their  letters  of  1700, — that  a  petition  to  the  king  be  drawn, 
— was  followed  by  the  Quakers  of  Lynn,  who  in  the  follow- 
ing year  produced  a  timid  representation.  It  was  approved 
in  the  New  England  Yearly  Meeting  and  dispatched  to 
London.^^  The  Massachusetts  Quakers  had  not  yet  grasped 
the  full  significance  of  allowance  by  the  crown  of  colonial 
legislation  and  made  the  simple  prayer  that  they  might  be 
eased  of  the  imposition  of  tithes.^^  In  recent  months  the 
London  Meeting  for  Sufferings  had  been  gaining  a  clear 
idea  of  colonial  administration  and  recognized  the  fruit- 
lessness  of  such  a  petition  unless  new  legislation  was  before 
the  Privy  Council.  Its  only  act,  therefore,  was  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  to  approach  the  man  who  should 
be  made  governor  of  New  England  and  ask  his  moderation 
toward  the  Friends  there.'' ^  Other  matters  of  importance 
to  Quakers  were  already  occupying  the  attention  of  the 
London  meetings  and  crowded  out  consideration  of  this  case 
for  the  present.  The  sufferings  of  the  Lynn  Quakers  did 
not  again  appear  as  a  separate  issue  until  1705. 

The  assurance  with  which  the  English  Quakers  made 
promises  of  effective  support  in  the  case  of  further  ecclesi- 

2«Lo«c?.  M.  for  Sufferings,  XIV,  281-282. 

^^Ibid.,  XIV,  passim;  XV,  87,  93,  106. 

28/bfrf.,  XIV,  350,  353,  360;  XV,  38. 

^^N.  E.  Yr.  M.,  15;  Epistles  Rec'd,  I,  345,  Epistle  to  London,  1701. 

3"This  petition  appears  in  full  in  Epistles  Rec'd,  I,  346. 

^^Lond.  M.  for  Sufferings,  XV,  184. 
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astical  leg:islation  in  Massacluisotts  was  well  foiindod.  In 
the  years  following  the  revolution,  when  the  Toleration 
Act  had  recognized  the  Quaker  body  with  other  dissenters, 
and  further  laws  ]iassed  in  their  favor  were  giving  them 
various  rights  and  privileges,  the  growing  intiuenee  of 
these  people  received  increasing  recognition.  In  govern- 
mental circles  this  was  due  in  large  part  to  the  im])ortance 
of  individuals  among  them  who  represented  ability,  wealth 
and  large  business  interests.  There  has  been  present  in 
the  make-up  of  many  adhering  to  I^^riends'  principles  a 
strong  business  sense  and  financial  keenness  which,  com- 
bined with  deep  religious  feeling  and  sincerity  of  lofty 
purpose,  has  given  great  material  strength  to  the  society. 
William  Penn  was  himself  a  possessor  of  these  character- 
istics. In  New  England  they  appeared  conspicuously  in 
the  lives  of  Richard  Borden  and  Thomas  Richardson,  the 
former  a  farmer  and  land  surveyor  of  Tiverton,"^-  the  latter 
a  prosperous  merchant  of  Newport.-^^  These  were  the  two 
men  who  probably  did  the  greatest  work  individually  for 
the  Quaker  cause  in  Massachusetts.  Among  the  English 
Friends  who  were  backing  the  New  England  meetings  at 
the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century  many  could  be  men- 
tioned who  were  primarily  men  of  business.  The  name  of 
William  Crouch  appears  among  the  signatures  to  a  petition 
(29  Jan.,  1702/03)  against  granting  a  charter  of  incorpo- 
ration to  Sir  ]Mathew  Dudley  and  others  for  furnishing 
her  Majesty  with  naval  stores.  It  was  offered  on  the 
theory  that  such  a  charter  would  be  destructive  to  the 
trade  of  the  provinces  and  be  "a  very  great  prejudice"  to 
all  merchants  and  traders  to  those  parts,  among  whom  the 

^-Richard  Borden  showed  his  business  keenness  in  the  purchase,  with 
his  brother,  of  twenty-six  and  one  half  thirtieths  of  the  mill  stream  and 
mill  lot  at  Fall  River,  which  brought  wealth  to  his  descendants.  Peck 
and  Earl,  Fall  River,  227.  He  was  the  son  of  John  Borden  of  Quaker 
Hill.  Portsmouth,  R.  I.,  with  whom  George  Keith  records  in  his  journal 
an  amusing  encounter.    Journal,  23,  30  Aug.  1702. 

^^The  manuscript  letter  books  of  Thomas  Richardson,  which  give  an 
idea  of  the  extent  of  his  business,  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Newport 
Historical  Society. 
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petitioners  were  numbered.  The  charter  was  not  granted.^* 
Other  important  Quakers  were  John  Field,  Edward  Hast- 
well,  Theodor  Eccleston  and  Joseph  Wyeth,  and  in  later 
years  John  Gurney,"^'^  Thomas  Hyam^*'  and  Richard  Part- 
ridge.^'^  John  Kelsall,  a  young  Quaker  who  attended  the 
London  Yearly  Meeting  of  1704,  records  in  his  diary  a  list 
of  the  noted  Friends  present,  in  which  are  as  many  names 
which  represent  public  importance  as  stand  for  eminence 
in  preaching  or  writing.^^ 

This  was  the  type  of  Englishman  which  had  opposed 
William  Ill's  methods  of  dealing  with  foreign  trade  and 
economic  affairs  in  the  colonies,  calling  into  existence  the 
body  ofiflcially  known  as  the  Lords  Commissioners  for 
Trade  and  Plantations.  The  first  members  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  were  chosen  largely  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
English  business  interests.^^  In  such  interests  Quakers 
were  represented,  and  to  this  fact  may  be  due  something 
of  the  close  relation  existing  between  the  Board  of  Trade 
in  its  early  history  and  the  London  Yearly  Meeting.  At  a 
later  date,  wlien  the  Board  had  lost  much  of  its  early  vigor 
and  colonial  affairs  were  in  Newcastle's  hands,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  English  Quakers  in  the  problems  of  the  Ameri- 
can Friends  was  no  less  conspicuous.  In  these  later  years 
the  Quaker  body  not  only  continued  to  form  a  strong 
element  in  the  Whig  party,  but  included  among  its  mem- 

34(7.  O.  5.  910,  381-382. 

3^He  presented  the  case  of  the  wool  weavers  before  the  House  of 
Lords  in  1720.     Biog.  Cat.,  294;  Diet.  Nat.  Biog. 

36In  1 718  Hyam  signed  a  petition  to  the  Board  of  Trade  from  the 
"Merchants  Trading  to  New  England,  Virginia  and  Carolina,"  asking 
them  not  to  discontinue  the  bounty  granted  by  Parliament  on  pitch,  tar 
and  turpentine  imported  from  the  plantations.     C.  O.  5,  867. 

•■'^Jones,  Quakers,  205-207  and  note. 

^^Kelsall  Diaries,  1704,  I,  25,  30.  Here  for  example  are  the  names  of 
William  Penn,  Thomas  Ellwood,  John  Field,  Theodor  Eccleston,  Richard 
Claridge,  Daniel  Philips,  Joseph  Grove,  Joseph  Wyeth,  Daniel  Quare, 
Edward  Hastwell,  Robert  Haydock,  James  Dickenson,  and  Benjamin 
Bealing. 

^^Dickerson,  Avi.  Col.  Gov.,  20-57. 
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bers  several  men  who  could  command  the  attention  of 
Walpole  and  tlie  Duke  of  Newcastle.^" 

This  i)olitical  influence  of  the  important  Quaker  lead- 
ers appears  in  many  contests  which  they  entered  for  the 
sake  of  the  Friends  in  the  colonies,  just  at  the  opening  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Here  may  be  mentioned  their 
resistance  to  the  Maryland  tobacco  act  with  taxation  for 
the  Church  of  England,  opposition  to  the  newly  published 
Connecticut  law  against  heretics,  and  their  long  continued 
struggle  against  the  crown's  attack  upon  proprietary  gov- 
ernments.  Tho  they  were  in  these  acts  opposed  by  the 
Church  of  England,  the  colony  of  Connecticut  and  the 
general  policy  of  the  Board  of  Trade  respectively,  the 
Quakers  were  able  to  get  unusual  recognition.  Two  of 
these  struggles  bear  an  indirect  relation  to  Massachusetts 
Quakerism. 

In  the  attack  on  proprietary  governments  the  Quakers 
of  England  saw  a  two-fold  danger.  In  the  first  place  they 
foresaw  the  fall  at  the  hand  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  the 
thriving  Quaker  colonies  of  Pennsylvania  and  Rhode 
Island,  and  immediately  sent  letters  to  both  Philadelphia 
and  Newport  to  advise  of  the  situation  and  urge  that  state- 
ments of  defense  be  sent  to  England.^ ^  Beyond  this  and  as 
a  prime  motive,  they  were  convinced  there  was  an  endeavor 
on  the  part  of  the  English  bishops  and  clergy,  especially 
Dr.  Bray,  and  their  "more  meaner  Instruments," — as  they 
termed  Randolph  and  Jeremiah  Basse,  royal  governor  in 
New  Jersey, — to  secure  the  introduction  of  governmental 
institutions  w^hich  could  best  be  used  as  the  civil  arm  for 
establishing  the  Church  of  England  in  these  colonies,  wel- 
coming missionaries  and  collecting  tithes.^-     Before  them 

*°John  Gurnej-  was  offered  a  seat  in  Parliament  by  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole but  declined  the  offer  on  the  ground  that  such  a  position  was  incom- 
patible with  his  religious  views.  Biog.  Cat.,  294-296.  See  also  J.  Belcher 
to  R.  Partridge,  20  May,  1740,  6  Mass.  Hist.  Colls.,  VII,  507;  J.  Belcher 
to  [T.]  Hyam,  25  Oct.,  1740,  Ibid.,  VII,  522  et  alia. 

^'^Lond.  M.  for  Sufferings,  XV,  passim;  Cal.  of  St.  Papers,  Col. 
Series,  Am.  and  the  W.  I.,  1701,  286. 

*^Epistles  Sent,  I,  408-410,  Epistle  to  R.  I.,  1701. 
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they  imagined  lay  the  same  battle  in  these  colonies  that 
they  were  already  waging  for  Maryland.  It  was  in  certain 
part  due  to  the  efforts  of  a  vigorous  committee  of  the 
London  Meeting  for  Sufferings  that  the  matter  was  dropped 
in  1701. 

When  the  attack  on  the  charter  governments  of  Rhode 
Island  and  Connecticut  was  renewed  in  subsequent  years, 
the  situation  was  changed  by  the  presence  of  Joseph  Dud- 
ley as  governor  of  Massachusetts.  While  determined  to 
enforce  the  British  imperialistic  policj^  of  which  he  was 
the  exponent^^  and  conscious  that  this  was  impossible 
without  great  changes  in  the  liberties  of  Rhode  Island,  he 
had  a  keen  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  Quaker  in  Eng- 
land. His  problem  was  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  a 
vigorous  religious  body,  while  advancing  schemes  for  colo- 
nial control  which  conflicted  with  the  political  and  less 
directly  the  religious  interests  of  this  sect.  During  his 
whole  period  of  government  he  was  remarkably  successful 
in  clearing  himself  from  accusations  made  by  English 
Quakers  and  in  giving  a  distinct  impression  of  cordiality 
to  the  New  England  Friends. 

On  May  20,  1703,  the  London  Yearly  Meeting  took 
notice  of  the  revival  in  Connecticut  of  an  old  law  against 
various  heretics,  including  Quakers.^^  The  New  England 
Yearly  Meeting,  in  sending  this  law  along  with  an  epistle 
to  London  begging  for  its  "repeal,"  were  carrying  out  the 
suggestion  which  the  English  Friends  had  made  when,  two 
years  before,  they  urged  the  timely  report  of  such  legisla- 
tion. Two  distinct  measures  were  adopted  by  the  London 
Meeting  for  Sufferings  at  this  time.  The  committee  to 
whom  the  matter  was  assigned  was  not  only  to  visit  the 
Plantation  Office,  with  a  view  to  learning  whether  this  law 
had  yet  arrived  and  been  confirmed ;  it  was  also  to  acquaint 
the  Presbyterian  and  Independent  ministers  of  London  of 
the  existence  of  this  colonial  legislation.^^  The  committee, 
upon    discovering    that    this  law  was  at  the  Plantation 

^•''Kimball,  Joseph  Dudley. 

**Lond.  Yr.  M.,  Ill,  77. 

^■'Lond.  M.  for  Sufferings,  XVI,  294-295. 
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Office/*'  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Presbyterian  and  to  the 
Conj^renational  ministers  of  London  asking  them  to  join 
the  (Quakers  in  a  petition  to  the  Queen  for  disallowing 
such  laws  as  were  inconsistent  with  that  libertj^  of  con- 
science for  which  they  were  all  supposed  to  stand.^'^  The 
answer  from  tlie  ministers,  while  acknowledging  that  they 
as  well  as  the  Quakers  were  for  liberty  of  conscience  every- 
where, did  not  accept  the  invitation.  It  stated  merely  that 
both  bodies  were  writing  to  the  Congregationalists  of  New 
England,  repeating  the  complaint  of  the  Quakers,  and 
remarked  that  they  could  go  no  further  until  thej^  should 
obtain  a  reply."*  ^ 

*^Ibid.,  XVI,  299-300. 

*'Ibid.,  XVI,  305,  311. 

.  ,  T-  ,  f  Presbiterian 

"To  the  ministers  and  Elders  of  the    j  t    1  \     .Congregations. 

There  being  severall  severe  Laws  made  by  your  Brethren  in  New 
Engld  both  in  the  Massachusets  Bay  Province  and  also  in  the  Colony 
of  Connecticutt  agst.  our  ffriends  the  People  called  Quakers  only  for  their 
Conscientious  Dissent  from  ye  Nationall  Way  there,  and  not  for  any 
Crime  or  Evil!  fact  done  by  them. 

Now  if  you  are  for  liberty  of  Conscience  to  those  that  Dissent 
from  you  and  are  willing  our  friends  in  New  England  should  Enjoye  the 
like  liberty  of  their  Consciences  there,  as  you  with  us  doe  here, — We 
request  you  to  mannifest  your  sincerety  herein,  not  only  by  shewing  your 
dislike  thereof  to  your  Brethren  there,  but  also  by  your  Concurrent 
application  (with  us)  to  ye  Queen,  that  she  would  be  favourably  pleased 
to  disallow  all  such  Laws  and  in  the  meantime  we  hope  you  will  find  it 
Expedient  to  give  your  publick  declaration  agst.  the  said  Laws. 

We  desire  your  speedy  answer  and  Remain  your  Christian  ffriends. 

Wm.  Crouch 
Wm.  Mackett 
Theodr.  Eccleston 
Londo.  the  22  9/m  1703  Jno.  Whiting 

John   Field 
George  Whitehead" 
Book  of  Cases,  II,  140-141.     There  is  another  copy  in  the  Public  Record 
Office,  C.  O.  5,  864. 

48"To  Mr.  Wm.  Crouch,  Mr.  Jno.  Field,  Mr.  George  Whitehead,  Mr. 
John  Whiting  and  Mr.  Wm.  Mackett. 
Gentlemen 

Your    Papers   having   been    Communicated   to   us    severally  we 
have  in  complyance  with  your  desire  wrote  two   distinct  Letters  to  our 
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The  letter  which  was  written  at  this  time  by  the  Lon- 
don Congregational  ministers  finally  reached  Increase 
Mather.^''  In  it  the  writers  showed  a  much  less  clear 
conception  than  the  Englisli  Quakers  possessed  of  the  basis 
and  methods  of  New  England  legislation,  as  they  had 
studied  the  Magnalia  rather  than  the  Plantation  Office. 
Nevertheless,  with  some  opening  apologies,  they  made  a 
strong  case  regarding  "penal  laws  for  matters  of  meer 
Conscience.  "^*^ 

In  the  meantime  '^^  the  London  Quakers  grew  weary  of 
waiting  for  the  Independents,  and  the  Yearly  Meeting  of 
1704  gave  its  approval,  with  financial  support,  to  a  petition 
which  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  had  prepared  and  was 
ready  to  lay  before  the  Queen  in  Council. ^^  Succeeding 
meetings  followed  this  petition  in  its  course  through  Lords 
Committee  and  Board  of  Trade,  arranged  for  answering 

Brethren  in  New  England  and  therein  laid  before  them  the  matter  of  your 
complaint. 

You  will  easily  allow  that  we  must  expect  their  answer  before  we 
can  fairely  take  any  farther  steps :  only  as  we  have  in  those  Letters  fully 
signifyed  to  them,  soe  we  doe  in  this  Joyntly  declare  to  you,  that  we  are 
most  unfeignedly  for  such  a  liberty  of  Conscience  every  where,  as  you 
with  us  doe  here  by  Law  enjoy. 
Wee  are 

Your  servts.  in  the  Lord 

J  Spademan  Thos  :   Rowe 

Josh  :  Oldfield        Ben  :  Rowe 
Ben  :  Robinson       Matth  :  Clarke 
Ro  :  Fleming  Robt.   Bragge" 

January  17th.  1703/4 
Book  of  Cases,  II,  141. 

*9A  letter  was  also  written  by  the  Presbyterians  (Lond.  M.  for  Suf- 
ferings, XVI,  325,  328)  and  is  probably  the  one  printed  in  Calamy,  Baxter, 
I,  670-672.  It  is  here  described  as  "Sign'd  by  severall  of  the  other  Three 
Denominations  of  Dissenters  and  sent  in  their  common  Name  to  some 
Ministers  of  Reputation  in  Neiv  England,  to  be  communicated  to  their 
Brethren."  It  may  never  have  reached  its  destination. 
3'>C.   O.  5,  864. 

■''^Lond.  M.  for  Sufferings,  XVII,  257. 
"LoMrf.  Yr.  M.,  Ill,  125. 
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Sir  Henry  Ashurst^^  in  his  defense  of  Connecticut  and  for 
seeking  advice  from  William  Penn.  Thej  supplied  specific 
instances  of  persecution  when  called  upon  and  finally, 
when  the  Order  in  Council  had  been  secured,  filed  it  with 
the  other  papers.^^ 

A  second  attempt  was  made  by  the  English  Quakers  to 
gain  the  support  of  the  Nonconformists  in  1705,  after  the 
receipt  of  the  Order  in  Council.  A  committee  of  Quakers 
then  visited  the  Independents  with  the  invitation  to  join 
them  in  sending  to  New  England  the  appeal  that  the  'Tol- 
leration  act  may  by  yt  Governmt  be  there  admitted  by 
consent  in  its  full  force."  As  neither  body  took  the  steps 
for  which  the  Quakers  were  hoping,^^  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings  independently  sent  off  a  copy  of  the  Order  in 
Council  to  the  governor  of  Connecticut  with  an  earnest 
recommendation  for  the  future.^^ 

In  this  question  Dudley  became  involved  through  the 
accusation  by  Sir  Henry  Ashurst  that  it  was  he  who  had 
unearthed  this  bit  of  old  legislation  and  published  it  in 
Boston  in  order  to  stir  up  in  England  further  hostility  to 
the  government  of  Connecticut.^'  While  this  was  not  a 
fact,  the  charge  was  a  clever  one,  as  it  took  account  of 
Dudley's  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the  Quakers 
and  of  the  evidence  he  was  already  giving  of  a  desire  to 
conciliate  them.  Watching  from  Boston  their  activities  in 
England  he  saw  that  in  their  first  appeals  they  were  asso- 
ciating  Massachusetts   with    Connecticut  in  treatment  of 

s^In  Book  of  Cases,  II,  144-154,  appear  the  following  papers : — 
Memorial  of  Sir  Henry  Ashurst  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  Answer  to 
Ashurst  by  the  Quakers,  Ashurst's  second  petition,  Answer  by  the  Quakers, 
Instances  of  prosecution  under  Connecticut  law.  Letter  from  the  Quakers 
to  the  governor  of  Connecticut. 

^*Lond.  M.  for  Sufferings,  XVII,  108,  112,  156  .  .  .  212,  226,  234,  241, 
274,  276,  291,  299,  303,  309. 

^^Ibid.,  XVII,  316-317,  320;  XVIII,  26. 

^^John  Field  and  Joseph  Wyeth  to  the  Governor  of  Connecticut,  Book 
of  Cases,  II,  152-154.  The  act  had  been  repealed  by  Connecticut  before 
this  letter  arrived.    Land.  M.  for  Sufferings,  XVIII,  178. 

^^Dudley  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  2  Oct.,  1706,  C.  O.  5,  912,  274-276; 
Trumbull,  Hist,  of  Conn.,  I,  420. 
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dissenting  sects.  He  accordingly  wrote  (1  Jan.,  1703/04) 
to  William  Crouch,  one  of  the  London  Quakers,  to  explain 
the  situation,  saying  "there  are  no  Laws  in  .  .  .  [Massa- 
chusetts] yt  Affect  any  perswasion  of  the  Reformed  Re- 
ligion— and  .  .  .  their  Laws  well  were  formerly  made  agst 
friends  are  abolished.''^^ 

William  Crouch,  tho  convinced  of  Dudley's  friend- 
ship, had  gained,  in  the  course  of  his  investigations  at  the 
Plantation  Office,  information  of  the  letter  which  Dudley 
had  written  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  September  17,  1702, 
berating  severely  the  Quaker  government  of  Rhode  Is- 
land.^ ^  As  a  result  of  this  discovery  his  answer  to  Dudley's 
letter  contained  a  rebuke.''*^ 

Meanwhile  the  letter  written  to  New  England  by  the 
Congregational  ministers  of  London,  carrying  with  it  a 
copy  of  the  London  Quakers'  letter  to  them,  had  reached 
Increase  Mather.  Not  long  afterwards  (29  October,  1705) 
there  appeared  in  the  Boston  News  Letter^  under  the 
editorship  of  John  Campbell,  certain  insinuations  against 
the  London  Quakers  based  upon  their  letter  to  the  Congre- 
gational ministers.  The  chief  point  here  made  was  that 
the  London  Quakers  in  this  letter  had  misrepresented  the 
Massachusetts  government,  accusing  it  of  great  unfriendli- 
ness to  the  Quaker  element  and  in  this  including  Dudley. 
To  the  London  Friends  this  was  a  direct  challenge  from 
Dudley  as  the  paper  bore  the  usual  heading,  "printed  by 
authority."  John  Field  and  Joseph  Wyeth,  who  acted  as 
a  committee  in  this  afifair,^^  visited  the  Lords  of  Trade  and 
secured  their  promise  that  a  letter  would  be  written  to 
clear  the  London  Friends  of  any  suspicion  of  opposing 
Dudley's  government.     A  letter  written  soon  after  by  the 

^^Lond.  M.  for  Sufferings,  XVII,  268. 

^^Cal.  of  St.  Papers,  Col.  Series,  Am.  and  the  W.  I.,  1702,  966. 

^^Book  of  Cases,  II,  154-157.  At  the  same  time  the  London  Meeting 
for  Sufferings  agreed  to  send  to  the  Rhode  Island  Meeting  the  com- 
plaints which  Dudley  had  made  in  his  letter  to  the  Board  of  Trade  in 
order  that  the  Rhode  Island  Quakers  might  prepare  to  defend  themselves 
if  occasion  arose.    Lond.  M.  for  Sufferings,  XVII,  276,  282. 

^^Lond.  M.  for  Sufferings,  XVIII,  11. 
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Board  of  Trade  to  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  con- 
tained this  statement: — 

And  whereas  several  of  the  Quakers  here  have  complained  to  Us  of  a 
paper  said  to  be  printed  at  Boston  by  Authoritj-,  Entituled,  The  Boston 
News  Letter,  Dated  the  29th  of  October  last,  containing  reflections  upon 
their  proceedings  here  in  England :  We  think  it  fit  to  give  you  this  notice 
that  none  of  that  perswasion  have  made  any  Application  to  this  Board  in 
reference  to  New  England  otherwise  than  against  the  forementioned  Law 
Entituled  Hereticks  and  that  the  Spreading  of  false  News  cannot  but  tend 
to  the  Creating  of  heats  &  Animosities  amongst  her  Majesty's  subjects.''- 

So  it  was  that  Diidlej'  received  within  a  few  months 
of  each  other  two  letters  which  called  upon  him  to  state 
his  position  in  relation  to  Quakerism.  To  each  he  returned 
a  reply. 

To  Wm.  Crouch  in  answer  to  his  dated  the  3d  6m  1705. 

Boston  ye  15th  of  April!  1706. 

Sr  This  is  the  first  oppertunity  Since  I  had  your  kind  letter  and  it 
is  to  thank  you  for  your  respect  therein  and  so  freely  to  accept  your 
Chiding  if  I  have  deserved  it,  it  is  certain  there  is  no  Law  of  these  Prov- 
inces in  force  agst  any  of  jour  perswasion  nor  pretence  thereto  but  they 
are  as  Easie  in  all  points  as  any  others  to  attend  their  own  Method  of 
Worship  and  I  believe  none  of  them  will  complain  that  I  have  not  always 
Treated  them  with  freedom  and  respect  as  well  as  Justice,  but  in  the 
matter  of  Road  Island  of  wch  you  write  it  is  not  a  Business  of  Religion 
but  of  a  Civil  Nature  referring  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Admiralty  Court 
in  which  I  did  nothing  but  wt  I  was  Expressly  Commanded  by  her  Majesty 
and  their  Refusal  was  agst  the  Law  as  is  given  for  the  Opinion  of  her 
Maties  Councill  in  the  Law  to  wch  they  and  I  ought  to  submitt, — however 
that  matter  is  now  over  and  need  never  be  Remembred  or  Repeated,  I 
heartily  Wish  you  well  and  shall  be  glad  of  a  letter  now  and  then  from 
you  and  pray  you  will  give  my  service  to  Mr.  Pen  when  you  may  see  him. 

I  am  Sr.  your  very  humble  servt 

J.  Dudley  :63 

To  the  Board  of  Trade  on  October  2,  1706  he  wrote  :— 

I  am  very  sorry  that  the  News  Paper  should  give  your  Lordships  the 
least  disturbance  referring  to  the  Quakers  here  is  no  Law  in  being  that 
reflects  upon  them  or  is  grievous,  saving  the  Military  Laws,  which  demand 
Fynes  for  want  of  Service,  which  was  made  before  I  came  hither,  but  has 
been  used  as  moderately  as  I  can  bring  to  pass.  There  are  none  of  that 
perswasion  here,  but  will  give  Testimony  if  need  were  of  my  friendship 

''^Board  of  Trade  to  Dudley,  4  Feb.,  1705/06,  C.  O.  5,  gi2,  119-120. 
^^Book  of  Cases,  II,   167-168;  Lo)id.  M.  for  Sufferings,  XVIII,   139. 
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and  kind  reception  of  them  at  all  times.''*  and  in  this  Matter  I  have 
reprimanded  the  writer,  and  required  him  to  tell  his  News  without  any 
reflection  for  the  future,  which  I  am  sure  he  will  obey,  and  of  this  the 
Quakers  here  are  knowing  and  well  satisfyed.^^ 

Tliis  somewhat  intricate  episode  is  of  importance  in 
the  light  which  it  throws  on  numerous  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical questions.  Dudley  appears  as  the  exponent  of 
British  imperialism,  ready  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the 
authority  which  he  represented,  with  the  underlying  policy 
of  placating  rather  than  disturbing  various  religious  inter- 
ests. The  London  Quakers  give  marked  evidence  of  their 
constant  support  of  the  smaller  groups  in  Congregational 
New  England  and  of  their  ability  to  enlist  the  government 
in  their  behalf;  the  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  min- 
isters of  London  in  their  few  utterances  show  how  little 
sympathy  and  understanding  remained  between  them  and 
the  established  dissent  of  New  England;  they  show  like- 
wise the  weakness  of  their  organization  which  was  often 
met  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  bring  them  to  share  all 
together  in  a  common  cause.^^ 

^i^There  are  several  proofs  of  the  truth  of  this  statement.  In  1703  a 
petition  from  Sandwich  Quakers  reached  Dudley,  and  he  seems  to  have 
taken  some  interest,  perhaps  attempting  to  find  out  the  number  of  the  sect 
in  the  province.    Sandwich  Mo.  M.,  51 ;  A^  E.  Hist,  and  Geii.  Reg.,  II,  149. 

^^C.  O.,  5,  912,  274-276.  In  addition  to  making  this  statement  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  Dudley,  in  his  interview  with  Campbell,  so  frightened 
him  that  the  latter  sent  in  all  haste  to  the  Board  of  Trade  a  letter  of 
apology.    C.  O.  5,  864. 

^^Cotton  Mather's  utter  disgust  with  the  interference  of  the  English 
nonconformists  finds  vent  in  his  diary  on  September  11,  1706.  "More- 
over, the  wicked  Quakers  having  made  their  Addresses  and  Complaints 
and  Clamours,  at  home  in  England  against  the  Countrey,  whereof  an 
Account  was  address'd  unto  us,  by  the  Independent  Ministers  in  London; 
as  if  we  had  persecuting  Lawes  among  us :  I  thought  this  a  good  Oppor- 
tunity, not  only  to  vindicate  my  injured  Countrey,  but  also  to  discover 
more  and  more  of  the  wicked  Spirit  of  Quakerism,  and  to  demonstrate, 
that  their  Light  within  is  a  dark,  feeble,  sinful  Creature,  and  that  to  sett 
it  up  for  Christ  and  God,  which  is  done  in  Quakerism,  is  a  very  horrible 
Idolatry.  I  composed  a  Treatise  on  this  Occasion ;  and  sent  it  over  unto 
the  Ministers  in  London;  under  the  Title:  NEW  AND  REMARK- 
ABLE DISCOVERIES  OF  THE  SPIRIT  OF  QUAKERISM."  7  Mass. 
Hist.  Colls.,  VII,  571. 
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During  the  proj^jress  of  these  events  the  Quakers  of 
Massachusetts  had  not  been  i(Ue.  Tho  interested  primarily 
in  the  Massachusetts  legislation/'^  tlie  Friends  of  Lynn 
threw  themselves  heartily  into  resistance  to  tiie  Connecticut 
heretic  law,  and  the  New  England  meetings  together  sent 
twenty-four  pounds  to  aid  in  securing  its  disallowance.^* 
In  1700  the  l^ondon  Meeting  for  Sufferings  was  beginning 
to  take  up  with  the  Board  of  Trade  the  further  disabilities 
of  the  New  England  Quakers  in  both  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts  but  was  for  a  time  delayed  by  the  Connecti- 
cut agent.*^-*  At  this  moment  events  occurred  in  Massa- 
chusetts which  roused  all  the  little  meetings  and  carried 
the  center  of  the  struggle  back  to  the  New  England  shore. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  rising  of  the  little  meet- 
ings of  Massachusetts  Avas  the  law  of  November  14,  1706. 
The  weekly  meeting  which  especially  stirred  itself  was  that 
of  Little  Compton  whose  relations  with  the  Bristol  Court 
of  General  Sessions  were  somewhat  strained.  This  meet- 
ing, with  an  appeal  to  the  Governor  in  mind,  on  December 
3,  1706,  applied  to  the  Rhode  Lsland  Monthly  Meeting  of 
which  it  was  a  member;  but  the  latter  suggested  that  it 
would  be  better  to  delay  matters  until  "sufferings  were 
better  put  in  order,"  and  a  concerted  action  possible.^*^ 

Representatives  from  Rhode  Island  ^lonthly  now  car- 
ried the  idea  to  the  Rhode  Island  Quarterly  Meeting  and 
there  urged  that  all  Friends  be  instructed  to  collect  their 
sufferings  "Especially  wt  is  taken  for  ye  Priest."  Rhode 
Island  Quarterly  Meeting  approved,  and  Richard  Bordon 
was  chosen  to 

Send  to  ye  other  monthly  or  Quarterly  meeting  in  Newengland  to  doe  ye 
Like;  &  So  to  bring  in  order  Sd  Sufferings  to  Rhoad  Island  yearly  meeting 

^~Lond.  M.  for  Sufferings,  XVII,  257,  309,  321. 

♦'^This  money  was  collected  from  Rhode  Island,  Salem,  Lynn,  Sand- 
wich, Dartmouth,  Scituate,  and  Boston.  Epistles  Rec'd,  II,  27-30,  Epistle 
from  Lynn  Mo.  M.,  12  Jan.,  1707/08;  Loud.  M.  for  Sufferings,  XIX,  65-66; 
Dartmouth  Mo.  M.,  27;  Salem  Mo.  M.,  25;  R.  I.  Mo.  M.,  I,  199,  200,  203; 
N.  E.  Yr.  M.,  35-36. 

^^Lond.  M.  for  Sufferings,  XVIII,  179,  184,  230,  245. 

^oi?.  /.  Mo.  M.,  I,  82,  184. 
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yt  friends  may  fairly  Apeal  to  ye  Masetusus  Governer  &  So  for  England 
if  Acation  be  for  Releaf.'^ 

Salem  Quarterly  Meeting  was  the  next  to  consider  the 
situation.  On  April  7,  1707,  it  was  ordered  that  some  of 
its  principal  members  send  to  England  the  law  ''lately  mad 
for  ye  maintananc  of  there  Priests"  and  all  others  of  like 
nature,  and  appointed  Samuel  Collins  and  Walter  New- 
bury, two  of  its  prominent  members,  to  ''acquaint  ye  Gov- 
ernar  of  ye  Sd  Laws  and  there  intentions  before  they  send 
it  for  England."' - 

This  committee,  obedient  to  instructions,  took  up  the 
task  immediately,  but  the  occurrence  of  the  Yearly  Meeting 
two  months  later  made  it  possible  for  them,  by  carrying  the 
matter  to  Rhode  Island,  to  broaden  their  appeal,  so  as  to 
involve  a  large  part  of  the  Quakers  in  Massachusetts,  tho 
Richard  Borden's  independent  work  in  the  limits  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Quarterly  Meeting  was  not  included.  The 
Yearly  Meeting  ordered  the  gathering  of  "an  account  of 
friends  Sufferings  ffor  not  paying  the  priest  Ever  since 
Governor  Dudley  hath  Beene  present  governor  for  Reliefe 
and  that  to  Bee  done  by  the  ffrst  2d  daye  of  the  next  month 
and  send  in  the  Same  to  Walter  Newberry,  in  order  ffor 
him  &  Saml  Collins  to  Laye  before  ye  Governor  ffor 
Releiefe."'^^ 

The  work  of  Newbury  and  Collins  when  finally  com- 
pleted comprised  a  petition  and  a  paper  entitled: — "A 
True  Accompt  of  the  sufferings  of  the  People  Called 
Quakers.  In  divers  parts  of  this  her  Majtys  Colony  of  New 
England,  for  consienciously  refusing  to  pay  towards  the 
Maintenance  of  their  Priests."'^  It  included  the  various 
recorded  instances  of  distraint  and  imprisonment  for 
priest's  rates  belonging  chiefly  to  the  towns  of  the  Salem 
Quarterly  Meeting,  Lynn,  Salisbury,  Haverhill,  Amesbury 
and  Kittery  with  a  few  entries  for  Falmouth  and  Mendon 
of  the  Sandwich  Quarterly.     The  sufferings  of  the  Lynn 

^li?.  /.  Quart.  M.,  47. 
''^Salem  Quart.  M.,  I,  5. 
^•W.  E.  Yr.  M.,  36. 
''^Mass.  Archives,  XI,  237. 
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Quakers  in  1705  and  1706  were  estimated  at  seventy-one 
pounds  six  shillings  and  live  pence.  The  accompanying 
petition  reminded  the  governor  and  council  of  their  xjower 
to  block  this  oppressive  legislation  and  warned  them  that, 
unless  something  were  done  at  IJostou  for  the  relief  of 
Quakers,  application  would  surely  be  made  to  EnglandJ^ 

While  Dudley'  had  no  grudge  against  the  Quakers,  the 
Council  was  not  ver^'  friendly.  The  cause  had  not  yet 
become  a  vital  issue.  A  delay  was  voted  and  objections 
raised.     Xo  promises  were  made.'^''' 

Immediately  after  this,  difficulties  in  Bristol  County 
became  so  acute  that  the  Salem  committee  became  unim- 
portant and  interest  settled  on  the  Rhode  Island  Quarterly 
Meeting  for  which  Richard  Borden  was  at  work.  The  exe- 
cution of  the  law  of  1706  did,  as  we  have  seen,  particularly 
affect  the  Quakers  in  the  towns  of  Dartmouth  and  Tiver- 
ton ;  but  it  was  not  until  September,  1708,  that  their  affairs 
were  taken  up  systematically  by  the  society.  At  that  time, 
in  the  Dartmouth  Monthly  Meeting,  the  "business  con- 
cerning the  Rate  which  is  required  of  this  town  by  the  Gen- 
eral Court  or  Assembly  at  Boston,  part  of  which  rate  is 
supposed  to  be  for  the  maintenance  of  a  hireling  priest," 
was  referred  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Rhode  Island 
and  John  Tucker,  the  leading  Quaker  of  Dartmouth,  was 
sent  to  Boston  with  a  petition  from  the  Dartmouth  Friends 
to  be  laid  before  the  governor.^^  In  the  following  meeting 
Tucker  reported  that  he  had  been  at  Boston  but  had  not 
been  able  to  get  a  satisfactory  answer."^ 

In  the  meantime  the  Rhode  Island  Monthly  Meeting 
had  begun  consideration  of  the  similar  situation  at  Tiver- 
ton, that  tow^n  lying  within  its  boundaries.  The  law  of 
1706  was  denounced  and  a  committee  appointed  to  inform 
the  governor  in  writing  of  the  "detriment  to  Friends" 
caused  by  the  law.    It  was  to  request  relief  and,  should  its 

^^This  petition  appears  in  full  in  Mass.  Archives,  XI,  235. 
''^Epistles  Rec'd,  II,  27-30,  Epistle  from  Lynn  Mo.  M.,  1707/08;  Lond. 
M.  for  Sufferings,  XIX,  66. 
'^''Dartmouth  Mo.  M.,  43. 
78/fcirf.,  45. 
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petition  be  disregarded,  threaten  an  address  to  the  Queen.''^^ 
At  the  following  meeting  Richard  Borden  reported  that  he 
and  Joseph  Wanton,  another  prominent  Tiverton  Quaker, 
had  delivered  the  paper  as  ordered  and  had  received  from 
Dudley  a  verbal  answer  to  the  effect  that  they  should  have 
a  hearing  before  the  General  Court.  In  this  message  there 
was  nothing  sufficiently  encouraging  to  deter  the  meeting 
from  ordering  more  lines,  this  time  to  be  presented  to  the 
Rhode  Island  Quarterly  Meeting,  that  with  its  sanction 
they  might  be  sent  to  the  governor  as  a  second  appeal.^® 

The  two  monthly  meetings  of  Dartmouth  and  Rhode 
Island  had  made  their  independent  appeals  to  Governor 
Dudley.  Both  had  likewise  referred  the  matter  to  the 
Rhode  Island  Quarterly  in  which  they  were  represented. 
This  meeting  accepted  its  task  and  went  promptly  to  work 
appointing  Ebenezer  Slocum 

for  to  Speake  with  ye  Govener  of  ye  masathuset  Bay,  in  behalf  of  ffrinds 
Concerning  the  Great  oppresion  ytt  Is  Likely  to  fall  upon  flfrinds  In  ytt 
CoUoney  by  ye  Priests  Raits  being  Joyned  In  with  ye  gineral  Publick 
Tax.81 

This  petition  did  little  more  than  repeat  what  the  Rhode 
Island  Monthly  Meeting  had  already  written.^- 

Ebenezer  Slocum  found  Dudley  willing  to  give  him  a 
personal  interview  and  distinctly  friendly,  as  he  had 
proved  in  his  conversation  witli  Borden  and  Wanton. 
While  the  governor  was  not  able  to  effect  any  improve- 
ment in  the  situation,  the  lower  house  standing  firm  to  the 
law  of  1706,  he  took  matters  into  his  own  hands  to  the 
extent  of  including  in  a  letter  to  the  Board  of  Trade  a 
review  of  events  in  Dartmouth  and  Tiverton  with  an  ex- 
pression of  personal  opinion. 

I  thought  it  my  Duty  to  Acquaint  Your  Lordships  herewith,  Expecting 
a  Complaint  thereupon,  I  am  sorry  for  their  Suffering  though  it  be  not 
upon  the  head  of  Religion,  and  am  also  sorry  that  they  would  be  Assessors 
of  the  Tax  to  bring  themselves  into  trouble,  they  think  it  hard  to  be  Taxed 

79/?.  /.  Mo.  M.,  II,  15. 

80/fctU,  II,  16. 

81/?.  /.  Quart.  M.,  53. 

*-This  petition  appears  in  full  in  R.  I.  Quart.  M.,  54. 
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to  the  Maintenance  of  the  Ministry,  and  if  those  yt  are  Strictly  of  their 
profession  were  quitted  it  would  be  no  great  loss  but  it  is  Expected  that 
if  such  an  Indulgence  be  given,  a  great  many  will  profess  themselves 
Quakers,  to  quit  themselves  of  this  charge,  as  they  have  done  from  bearing 
Arms,  and  Many  Villages  in  the  Country  would  be  left  without  any 
Publick  Worship  on  the  Lords  Day.  I  humbly  ofYer  it  to  Your  Lordships 
Consideration  having  no  Interest  in  the  Matter,  but  that  Religion  may  be 
Maintained.-^''' 

Tlie  ])etitioii  of  1708,  tho  failing  to  secure  any  relief 
to  the  Quakers,  had  gained  something  in  this  letter  of 
Dudley's.  Two  other  results  accompanied  it.  The  Quakers, 
convinced  that  nothing  could  be  done  through  the  local 
government,  decided  to  carry  out  their  alternative  and 
make  a  vigorous  application  home  to  England  to  prevent 
the  allowance  of  the  law  of  1706,®^  while  the  General  Court, 
foreseeing  this  action,  proceeded  to  draw  up  a  memorial 
to  be  laid  before  the  Queen  justifying  this  legislation.^^ 
This  lengthy  document,  which  is  a  handbook  of  Massachu- 
setts ecclesiastical  orthodoxy,  had  practically  no  effect.^^ 

The  petition  from  the  Quakers  to  the  Queen,  which 
was  the  third  result  of  their  solicitations  at  Boston  in 
1708,  was  temporarily  delayed.  The  petition  to  the  gov- 
ernor from  the  Rhode  Island  Quarterly  Meeting  had  failed, 
and  the  following  month  saw  the  seizure  by  the  sheriff  of 
Bristol  County  and  imprisonment  at  Bristol  gaol  of  the 
neglectful  assessors,  Richard    Borden    of    Tiverton    and 

s^Dudley  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  i  Mar.,  1708/09,  C.  O.  5,  913,  113-114. 

8*i?.  /.  Quart.  M.,  55. 

^^Mass.  Archives,  XI,  279-280.  The  paper  is  entitled  "A  Memorial  of 
the  Governour  Council  &  Assembly  of  Her  Majties  Province  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England  for  their  Vindication  against  the 
Suggestions  and  Insinuations  of  any  who  may  accuse  them  of  harshness 
and  Severitys  towards  such  as  are  of  different  perswasions  from  them  in 
matters  of  Religion."  An  undated  copy  of  this  document  is  filed  among 
the  Board  of  Trade  Papers  for  the  years  1718-1720.     C.  O.  5,  869,  No.  9. 

soprom  a  letter  written  by  Dummer  to  Sewall  (7  Dec,  1709)  it  would 
appear  that  it  did  little  more  than  intensify  the  irritation  which  the  Board 
of  Trade  felt  toward  Massachusetts.  Lond.  M.  for  Sufferings,  XX,  11. 
The  answer  written  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  Dudley's  letter  of  March 
I,  1708/09,  and  sent  to  him  Jan.  16,  1709/10,  ignores  the  whole  discussion. 
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Thomas  Taber  and  Deliverance  Smith  of  Dartmouth. ^'^  At 
this  the  Khode  Island  Monthly  Meeting  of  November  30, 
1708,  decided  to  give  the  governor  one  more  chance ;  but  in 
case  he  failed  to  answer  their  requests,  the  Quakers  de- 
clared, "then  this  meeting  Doth  Continue  ...  to  ^rrite  to 
the  Queen. "^^  At  the  following  meeting  the  petition  to 
the  Queen  was  read,  and  ordered  sent  to  England.^^ 

This  petition,  which  reached  London  in  the  spring  of 
the  following  year,  was  given  careful  consideration  by  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings.  It  was  agreed,  however,  that  in- 
stead of  addressing  the  Queen  it  would  be  well  to  write 
once  more  to  the  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  minis- 
ters of  London. ^^  A  meeting  between  the  delegation  from 
the  London  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  headed  by  John  Field, 
and  the  Congregational  ministers  occurred  in  the  latter 
part  of  November,  1709,  and  gave  the  Quakers  good  cause 
for  encouragement.  From  the  discussion  which  took  place 
they  were  once  more  convinced  that  the  «English  noncon- 
formists had  very  little  feeling  of  sympathy  for  their 
brethren  in  New  England  and  "seemed  Inclined  to  be 
Assisting  to  friends  in  Endeavouring  to  get  yt  Law  Re- 
pealed wch  friends  complain  of."^^  At  a  meeting  in  the 
following  month  the  Quakers  received  the  offer  from  the 
Congregationalists  to  wTite  once  more  to  New  England 
urging  that  the  annoyances  of  which  the  Quakers  com- 
plained, might  cease.^^ 

^''During  the  whole  time  of  imprisonment  of  these  men  the  Monthly 
Meetings  of  Rhode  Island  regularly  arranged  for  the  support  of  their 
families.  Thomas  Taber  was  a  Baptist  rather  than  a  Quaker  but  was 
included  in  this  benevolence.  R.  I.  Mo.  M.,  II,  21 ;  Dartmouth  Mo.  M., 
46-47,   49- 

88i?.  /.  Mo.  M.,  II,  19. 

89/fcirf.,    20. 

^^Lond.  Yr.  M.,  IV,  58;  Lond.  M.  for  Sufferings,  XIX,  296,  301,  307, 
310. 

^^Lond.  M.  for  Sufferings,  XIX,  324. 

^-"Joseph  Grove  Reports  his  and  some  other  friends  being  with  the 
Independt  Preachers  according  to  appointment  and  were  Ci\'illy  Treated 
by  them — and  they  seem  to  shew  their  great  dislike  to  their  Brethren  in 
New    Englands   proceedings    agst   our    friends    there — and   offered    their 
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Whether  or  not  the  dissenting  ministers  carried  out 
their  promise  as  they  had  on  a  previous  occasion,  an  even 
more  effective  measure  was  taken  by  Jeremiah  Dummer, 
at  this  time  agent  for  Massachusetts.  In  conse(iuence  of 
the  lengthy  memorial  from  the  General  Court  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  and  the  action  in  the  London  Quaker  meetings 
which  might  end  in  a  petition  to  tlie  Queen,  lie  wrote  to 
Samuel  Sewall,  at  this  time  a  member  of  the  governor's 
council  in  Massachusetts  and  Judge  of  tlie  Superior  Court 
at  Boston.  In  this  letter  he  reminded  Sewall  of  the  ill 
name  which  Massachusetts  magistrates  had  with  tlie  gov- 
ernment for  their  many  independent  actions,  and  suggested 
that  the  Queen  would  have  little  sympathy  with  dissenters 
for  giving  severe  treatment  to  Quakers  and  Baptists  who 
were  looked  upon  in  England  as  equal  with  the  Presbyte- 
rians and  Independents  under  the  Toleration  Act.^^ 

The  chief  reason  why  the  Quakers  did  not  apply  to 
the  Privy  Council  in  1709  was  that  the  very  meeting  which 
received  the  Khode  Island  Monthly  Meeting's  petition 
learned  also  of  the  liberation  of  the  imprisoned  assessors. 
After  dispatching  to  London  their  petition  to  the  Queen, 
the  monthly  meetings  of  New  England  proceeded  to  take 
what  measures  they  could  for  the  immediate  relief  of  the 
imprisoned  assessors.  The  Dartmouth  Monthly  Meeting  of 
January  1',  1708/09,  sent  John  Tucker  to  Boston  to  ask  for 
the  release  of  the  prisoners^^  and  the  results  of  his  efforts 
were  most  satisfactory.  Between  the  years  1706  and  1714 
Tiverton  was  regularly,  with  the  exception  of  the  i^resent 
year,  assessed  the  sum  of  one  hundred  seventy  pounds 
while  Dartmouth  was  rated  for  an  amount  varying  be- 
tween three  hundred  forty-five  pounds  and  three  hundred 
seventy.  The  charges  for  1708-1709  of  two  hundred  pounds 
and  four  hundred  thirty-seven  pounds  and  eleven  shillings 

Assistance  in  writing  over  to  them,  to  stop  the  prosecution  agst  our 
friends  and  one  of  their  ministers  that  intends  sudenly  to  goe  over 
declar'd  he  would  be  assisting  therein."    Lond.  M.  for  Sufferings,  XIX,  331. 

93Dummer  to  Sewall,  7  Dec,  1709,  Lond.  M.  for  Sufferings,  XX,  11. 

^^Dartmouth   Mo.    M.,  47. 
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respectively  showed  therefore  a  ministerial  rate  of  thirty 
pounds  for  Tiverton  and  about  sixty  for  Dartmouth.  The 
selectmen  not  only  failed  to  assess  the  one  hundred  pounds 
extra  but  declined  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  whole 
rate.  Their  imprisonment  was  therefore  legal  even  without 
the  ecclesiastical  legislation  of  1706.  Through  a  compro- 
mise now  effected  the  assessors  of  Tiverton  agreed  to  assess 
the  town's  regular  rates  and  the  additional  tax  was  re- 
moved "for  the  present."^^  In  the  case  of  Dartmouth  the 
two  assessors  were  unexpectedly  discharged. ^*^ 

The  probable  explanation  of  these  events  appears  in  a 
vote  of  the  New  England  Yearly  Meeting  which  soon  oc- 
curred. Richard  Borden  and  Tliomas  Cornell  were  ap- 
pointed to  write  to  Governor  Dudley  "a  sallutation  of 
Respects  and  acknowledgments  of  his  severall  ffavors  and 
Kindnesses  shewed  unto  our  ffriends."^^  The  Governor 
of  Massachusetts  had  expressed  in  his  attitude  toward  the 
Quakers  in  his  province,  the  general  policy  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  as  Avell  as  what  was  probably  his  own  personal 
sympathy.  It  is  significant  that  the  next  serious  troubles 
between  the  Massachusetts  authorities  and  the  Quakers 
of  Dartmouth  and  Tiverton  did  not  occur  until  after  the 
death  of  Queen  Anne  and  the  removal  of  Dudley. 

In  1715,  the  year  of  Lieutenant-Governor  William 
Tailer's  authority,  the  Quakers  became  much  concerned 
upon  learning  that  the  Massachusetts  Church  was  taking 
means  to  secure  governmental  sanction  for  holding  a  synod, 
as  had  been  done  in  the  early  days  of  the  colony.  In  this 
attempt  the  New  England  Yearly  fleeting  saw  on  the  part 
of  the  ministers  a  determination  to  have  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  receive  more  legal  recognition.  To  them  it 
seemed  that  an  act  of  the  legislature,  giving  the  right  to 
hold  such  a  synod,  upon  receiving  royal  allowance,  would 

^^Mass.  Prov.  Lazvs,  IX,  47,  ch.  124. 

^Wartmonth  Mo.  M.,  47-48,  49;  Lond.   Yr.  M.,  IV,  58. 

^■'A'.  E.  Yr.  ill,  52.  Further  Quaker  approval  of  Dudley  may  be  found 
in  Epistles  Rec'd,  II,  29-30,  Epistle  from  the  Lynn  Mo.  M.,  1707/08; 
ibid.,  II,  63-64,  Epistle  from  tlie  N.  E.  Yr.  M..  1708;  Lond.  Yr.  M.,  IV,  58. 
A  different  view  is  taken  by  Palfrey,  Nezv  England,  IV,  449,  note. 
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make  the  Congregational  Clnirch  the  line  established 
chnrch  of  Massachnsetts,  like  ^'Presbitery  ...  in  North 
Britain/'^'*  as  they  argued  it  had  never  really  been.  A 
memorial  from  the  Congregational  ministers  was  before 
the  ni)per  house  on  May  31  when  it  was  voted  by  the  coun- 
cilors "That  the  Synod  and  Assembly  above-mentioned,  is 
agreeable  to  them,  and  the  Reverend  Ministers,  are  Desired 
to  take  their  own  time  for  the  said  Assembly."  On  June  1 
it  Avas  concurred  in  by  the  Representatives.^^  The  Yearly 
Meeting  wliich  now  opened  its  sessions  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  watch  the  progress  of  the  ministers'  memorial 
and  if  necessary,  inform  the  London  correspondents,  that 
the}'  might  prevent  the  allowance  of  any  such  law.^'^'^  The 
London  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  upon  receiving  this  infor- 
mation, was  on  the  alert^*'^  but  action  was  unnecessary,  as 
Increase  Mather  opposed  the  s^^nod  in  an  address  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  it  was  never  authorized. ^°- 

The  law  of  November  14,  1706,  was  enacted  for  seven 
years  only.  If  the  English  crown  had  seen  tit  to  order  it 
disallowed  when  addressed  in  1708,  or  if  the  Massachusetts 
General  Court  had  been  willing  to  let  it  lapse  when  its  time 
was  run  out,  the  stirring  events  among  the  Quakers  which 
began  once  more  in  1717  and  culminated  in  an  appeal  to 
the  Priw  Council  in  1723  would  never  have  occurred.  The 
legislation  of  1706  was  practically  repeated  in  1715,  and  the 
law  of  1715  was  reenacted  in  1722.    While  the  legislation 

98Lo«rf.  M.  for  Sufferings,  XXII,  125. 

^^House  Journal,  1715,  8. 

lOfA'.  E.  Yr.  M.,90;  Epistles  Rec'd,  II,  186,  Epistle  from  N.  E.  Yr.  M., 
1715. 

^^'^Lond.  Yr.  M.,  V,  155-156;  Lond.  M.  for  Sufferings,  XXII,  125,  127. 
"Our  friends  of  New  England  had  but  too  much  Reason  for  giving  us  a 
hint  of  their  design  Because  j-e  Ministers  and  Elders  of  Boston  had  con- 
certed Such  a  Project  among  themselves  and  That  Cotton  Mather  & 
Ebenezer  Pemberton,  Two  of  their  Preachers  had  agreed  to  undertake 
the  voyage  as  agents ;  But  when  they  came  afterwards  to  lay  their 
Intentions  before  the  Assembly,  such  Reasons  were  there  offered  against 
it,  yt  it  was  Quasht,  at  least  for  the  present."  Lond.  M.  for  Sufferings, 
XXII,  230;  Epistles  Sent,  II,  238;  Lond.  Yr.  M.,  V,  220. 

^^-House  Journal,  171S,  17,  18. 
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of  1715  continued  the  chief  provisions  of  the  law  of  1706, 
it  was  not  followed,  as  in  1708,  by  a  strict  application.  For 
this  reason  it  aroused  little  immediate  excitement  among 
the  Quakers.  The  first  evidence  we  have  that  thev  had 
discovered  the  act  of  1715  is  in  the  action  of  the  Dart- 
mouth Monthly  Meeting  of  May  20, 1717,  when  a  committee 
was  chosen 

to  Draw  up  some  account  to  Walter  Xewbury  Concerning  a  Late  act  for 
ye  maintenance  of  ministers  and  Desire  him  to  take  ye  said  act  along  with 
him  to  Old  England  and  deliver  it  to  John  Whiting  or  some  other  friend 
yt  he  shall  think  suitable. ^°^ 

It  was  at  this  same  time  that  the  affairs  of  Dartmouth 
Quakers  were  again  before  the  General  Court.  Peleg 
Slocum  and  Jolm  Tucker  owned  land  on  the  Elizabeth 
Islands  and  were  accordingly  rated  to  the  minister  of 
Chilmark,  in  the  boundaries  of  which  town  it  was  located, 
altho  both  men  resided  on  the  mainland  and  hence  far 
from  Martha's  Vineyard. 

Not  only  did  the  two  men  petition  the  General  Court 
but  the  Yearh'  Meeting^°^  also  addressed  a  representation 
to  the  governor  who  was  now  His  Excellency  Samuel 
Shute.  The  Council,  perhaps  realizing  from  the  affair  of 
1709  what  the  course  of  events  might  be,  voted  a  hearing 
for  the  following  session,  all  prosecution  to  cease  in  the 
meantime.  But  the  House  of  Representatives,  when  finally 
forced  to  consider  the  case,  proceeded  to  vote  a  dismissal 
of  the  whole  affair.  Even  when  the  minister  and  town  of 
Chilmark  went  so  far  as  to  ask  that  the  estates  of  Slocum 
and  Tucker  might  be  exempted  from  paying  toward  Chil- 
mark's  ecclesiastical  charges  and  the  Council  was  ready  to 
grant  this  request,  the  lower  house  met  the  situation  with 
a  twice  repeated  "non  concurred. "^^^ 

The  result  of  the  events  of  1717  was  that  the  Quakers 
of  New  England  in  the  following  year  once  more  took  up 

^^Wartnwiith  Mo.  M.,  115. 

"*iV.  E.  Yr.  M.,  98,  99;  Epistles  Rec'd,  II,  211,  Epistle  from  N.  E. 
Yr.  M.,   1717. 

'^°^Honse  Journal,  J717,  21,  24,  25,  27. 
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their  problem  of  relationship  to  the  established  system  of 
the  province.  Their  work  so  far  had  shown  no  lack  of 
energy.  Beginning  with  the  systematic  recording  of  suf- 
ferings and  an  endeavor  to  discover  the  constitutional 
basis  of  the  laws  of  Avhich  they  complained  they  were  soon 
pouring  applications  for  redress  before  the  governor  of  the 
province  and  the  London  Yearly  Meeting.  Several  formal 
petitions  to  the  Queen  in  Council  had  crossed  the  water; 
but  the  English  Quakers  for  one  reason  or  another  had 
failed  to  pusli  these,  tho  always  ready  to  do  what  they 
could  for  the  New  England  meetings.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
whatever  the  New  England  Quakers  did  before  1718,  tho 
sincere  and  strenuous,  was  accomplished  largely  through 
individuals  or  the  smaller  meetings,  and  lacked  system. 
The  work  done  in  and  after  1718,  altho  it  was  started  by 
the  separate  appeal  to  Boston  by  Slocum  and  Tucker,  was 
based  on  a  new  theory.  All  efforts  were  to  center  in  the 
Yearly  Meeting  and  by  it  a  common  treasurj^  for  this  spe- 
cial end  was  organized,  to  back  up  a  petition  to  the  crown 
in  England. 

This  policy  is  recorded  in  the  minutes  of  the  New 
England  Meeting. 

The  Consideration  of  the  Contineued  Sufferings  of  ffriends  Under  the 
Prisbeterian,  or  Independiant  Priest;  haveing  taken  hold  of  this  meeting; 
it  is  agreed  that  ffriens  doe  as  soone  as  with  Conveniency  they  Can  wright 
to  our  ffriends  in  great  Brittain  Requesting  Their  Endevours  ffor  ouer 
Relief  in  that  Case  and  In  order  to  Carey  on  Said  business ;  and  to  Deffray 
the  Charge  thearof  it  is  agreed  that  the  Quarterly  meeting  of  Rhoad 
Island  doe  Colect  the  Some  of  thirtey  pounds;  &  ye  Quarterly  meeting 
of  Salem  the  Some  of  ffifteen  pounds  &  ye  Quarterly  meeting  of  Sand- 
wich &  Sittuat  the  Some  of  ffifteen  pounds ;  and  when  Colected  to  be 
ordered  into  the  hands ;  of  John  Wanton  &  Thomas  Richardson ;  they  to 
remit  Ye  Same  home  in  ye  best  method  thay  Can  and  this  meeting  will 
Supply  with  more  money  ffor  that  Sarvice  if  wanted;  and  Said  John 
Wanton  &  Thomas  Richardson  are  desired  to  Take  Ye  management  of 
that  Affair  Uder  their  Ceare— lo^ 

Not  waiting  for  this  committee  to  act,  the  writers  of 
the  epistle  to  London  included  in  their  letter  a  statement 
of  the  case  and  the  request  that  the  London  Meeting  should 

"6 AT.  E.  Yr.  M.,  102. 
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immediately  take  up  the  same  with  the  government.^ ''^  The 
official  communication  from  the  New  England  Yearly 
Meeting  to  the  London  Friends,  by  the  hand  of  Thomas 
Richardson,  was  dispatched  two  months  later.  In  it  special 
emphasis  was  laid  upon  the  sixty  pounds  which  the  meet- 
ing was  then  raising  to  help  defray  the  expenses  of  an 
application  to  the  crown. ^"^^ 

According  to  the  order  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  and  the 
promise  of  Richardson  to  the  London  Friends,  the  three 
quarterly  meetings  of  New  England  went  systematically 
to  work  to  raise  the  sum  of  sixty  pounds  agreed  upon  as 
a  necessary  beginning.  In  its  meeting  of  July  11,  1718, 
the  Rhode  Island  Quarterly  apportioned  its  thirty  pounds 
among  its  five  monthly  meetings,  asking  Rhode  Island  to 
contribute  ten  pounds,  Dartmouth  the  same,  Greenwich 
three.  Providence  two  and  Nantucket  five.^^^  Dartmouth 
and  Rhode  Island,  the  two  meetings  which  had  felt  most 
keenh'  the  weight  of  the  Massachusetts  law,  each  volun- 
tarily contributed  an  extra  forty  shillings.^^^  While  there 
was  somewhat  less  enthusiasm  outside  of  the  bounds  of 
the  Rhode  Island  Quarterly  Meeting,  by  the  beginning  of 
1719  the  sum  of  sixty  pounds  two  shillings  and  six  pence 
had  been  collected  and  was  dispatched  by  Richardson  to 
England.^  ^^  Tho  the  English  Friends  had  so  far  failed  to 
answer  the  earlier  letter  dated  in  August,  that  Richardson, 
when  he  consigned  the  money  in  January,  1719,  begged 
for  some  word,"-  later  events  proved  that  the  Londoners 
were  not  idle.  In  fact  the  answer  of  the  London  Yearly 
Meeting  was  already  on  its  way  to  Massachusetts."^ 

The  London  Meeting  for  Sufferings  of  November  28, 
1718,  had  considered  the  Yearly  Epistle  from  New  Eng- 

I'^^A''.  E.  Yr.  M.,  loi,  103;  Elyistles  Rcc'd,  II,  239,  Epistle  from  N.  E. 
Yr.  M..  1718;  Loud.  Yr.  M.,  V.  363. 

'^^^Letter  Book  of  Thomas  Richardson,  II,  158-159, 

1097?.  /.  Quart.  M.,  96. 

^'^^Ibid.,  99,  100. 

iiiiV.  E.  Yr.  M.,  104. 

''■'^-Letter  Book  of  Thomas  Richardson,   II,   181-182. 

^^^Epistles  Sent.  II,  285,  Epistle  to  X.  E.  Yr.  M.,  1718. 
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land  with  its  account  of  sufferings  and  promise  to  send 
money  for  an  application  to  the  government,  and  ajjpointed 
a  committee  to  consider  the  situation."^  The  report  Avhich 
was  broiiglit  in  one  montli  hater  so  far  assured  tlie  meeting 
of  the  injustice  of  the  ^Massachusetts  law  that  an  immedi- 
ate agreement  was  reached  to  appeal  to  the  government.^^^ 
Through  the  rest  of  1718  and  the  folloAving  year  this 
committee  was  retained  on  the  New  England  affair,  and 
by  May,  1719,  had  progressed  so  far  as  to  have  read  in  the 
Privy  Council  a  petition  which  it  had  drawn. ^^*''  As  in  the 
previous  petitions  to  the  Governor  and  Council  of  Massa- 
chusetts the  Quakers  here  set  forth 

the  great  hardships  they  suffer  by  not  paying  the  Demands  of  the  Priests 
there  [and  humbly  prayed]  in  regard  the  Charter  granted  to  that  Colony 
by  King  William,  Allows  a  free  Exercise  and  Liberty  of  Conscience  to 
all  subjects  that  should  settle  there  (except  Papists)  That  His  Majesty 
will  Commisserate  their  Case,  and  Direct  the  Governor  of  said  Province 
to  Relieve  Them  herein. 

This  petition  was  referred  to  the  Board  of  Trade  May  26, 
1719.11^ 

At  this  point  it  was  suddenly  dropped  as  the  result  of 
information  given  the  London  Friends  b^'  one  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts agents.  From  him  the  English  Friends  heard 
that  the  local  government  was  contemplating  some  sort  of 
legislation  for  the  relief  of  Quakers, ^^^  and  decided  that 
before  going  farther  they  would  investigate  this  rumor.  A 
letter  was  written  to  New  England  asking  that  the  matter 
be  looked  into;  and  the  Rhode  Island  Quarterly  Meeting 
responded  by  sending  John  Wanton  and  Thomas  Richard- 
son to  consult  with  Thomas  Fitch  and  Jonathan  Belcher 
of  the  Governor's  Council. ^^^  It  was  probably  at  their 
suggestion  that  the  Rhode  Island  Quarterly  Meeting  imme- 

^^^Lond.  M.  for  Sufferings,  XXII,  341-342. 
^'^^^Ibid.,  XXII,  342,  356;  Epistles  Sent,  II,  285. 
"^^^Eptstles  Sent,  II,  295,  Epistle  to  N.  E.  Yr.  M.,   17 19. 
^'^''Acts  of  the  Privy  Council,  II,  "61. 
ii^ikffljj.   Prov.  Laws,    II,   270. 

^i^i?.  /.  Quart.  M.,  104.     It  is  difficult  to  discover  how  much  Belcher 
did  for  the  Quakers  at  this  time. 
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diatelj  voted  to  send  a  delegation  to  the  General  Court  at 
its  opening  once  more  to  state  the  ease.^-°  This  order  was 
approved  hj  the  Yearly  Meeting^ -^  and  an  elaborate  peti- 
tion drawn  up  which  was  before  the  Council  on  July  21, 

1720.122 

The  Council  went  so  far  at  this  time  as  to  appoint  a 
committee  "to  Consider  what  may  with  Justice  &  due  Re- 
gard to  the  Laws  of  this  Province  be  done  for  their  Ease, 
And  more  especially  to  prevent  their  being  oppressed  upon 
any  Distress  made  upon  their  Estates,"  while  further  dis- 
cussion was  postponed  until  the  following  session.^^^  In 
all  the  House  concurred. 

While  the  Council  was  now  ready  to  be  conciliatory, 
the  Assemblj'  was  still  opposed  to  any  great  concessions 
and  the  following  months  were  disappointing  to  the  New 
England  Meeting.  Wanton  and  Borden  were  retained  as 
a  committee  but  repeatedly  reported  lack  of  success  in 
Boston.i^^  The  following  year  (1721)  saw  the  second  ap- 
pointment in  the  Council  of  a  committee,^^^  which  went 
even  farther  than  its  predecessor  in  suggesting  a  method 
for  relief  of  Quakers.  Constables  or  collectors  were  to  be 
"obliged  to  take  as  near  as  may  be  the  Value  of  the  Sum 
or  Sums  assess'd,"  and  in  case  of  seizure  of  stock  and  a 
disagreement  concerning  the  value,  after  an  interval  of 
four  days,  during  which  time  the  charge  of  keeping  was 
to  devolve  upon  the  owner,  the  assessors  of  the  town  were 
to  appraise  the  same,  the  constable  to  accept  this  decision 
and  return  the  overplus  "after  the  necessary  Charges  of 
Taking  &  Keeping  the  same  are  deducted."  Poor  compro- 
mise tho  it  was,  it  savored  far  too  highly  of  a  leniency  to- 

120/?.  /.  Quart.  M.,  105. 

i2iAr.  E.  Yr.  M.,  108;  Epistles  Rec'd,  II,  291,  Epistle  from  N.  E.  Yr. 
M.,  1720. 

^"Mass.  Prov.  Laws,  II,  270. 

^"^^Ibid.,  II,  270;  Lond.  M.  for  Sufferings,  XXIII,  78-79. 

i2*i?.  I,  Quart.  M.,  114,  115;  Epistles  Rec'd,  II,  312-313,  Epistle  from 
N.  E.  Yr.  M,  1 721. 

"^"^^Mass.  Prov.  Laws,  II,  270. 
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ward  irreligion  to  find  favor  in  the  lower  house.  The 
Representatives  failed  to  concur.^-" 

At  this  Dartmouth  called  a  town  meeting,  voted  to 
assess  only  that  part  of  tlie  province  rate  which  excluded 
the  one  hundred  jiounds  additional,  sent  an  agent  to  state 
the  case  before  the  General  Court  and  agreed  that  any 
troubles  to  which  the  selectmen  might  be  put  by  reason  of 
the  town's  vote  regarding  the  tax  should  be  met  by  a  town 
rate.^^^  When  Dartmouth's  petition  secured  the  attention 
of  the  General  Court  on  December  26,  it  was  again  re- 
ceived favorably  by  the  Council  which  recommended  a 
discharge  of  the  whole  matter  if  Dartmouth  would  pay  the 
amount  assessd  upon  her  in  the  previous  year;  but  the 
lower  house,  unwilling  to  concur,  allowed  the  case  to  run 
over  to  the  following  session.^^^ 

As  a  result  of  Dartmouth's  town  vote  her  province 
rate  remained  partly  uncollected,  and  in  May  her  assess- 
ors, John  Akin  and  Philip  Taber,  were  arrested  by  the 
sheriff  and  carried  to  Bristol.  There  they  met  Joseph 
Anthony  and  John  Sisson  of  Tiverton  who,  as  assessors  of 
that  town,  had  had  an  experience  much  like  that  of  the 
Dartmouth  men. 

The  divergent  opinion  between  the  Council  and  House 
of  Representatives  which  had  already  manifested  itself 
appeared  even  more  strongly  exhibited  in  the  summer  of 
1723,  in  a  dispute  between  the  two  houses,  respecting  the 
tax  bill  for  this  year.  The  Council,  in  considering  the 
petitions  from  Dartmouth  and  Tiverton,  paid  careful  atten- 
tion to  technicalities  in  the  laws  of  1692  and  1715.  The 
result  was  an  important  decision  in  the  case  of  each  town. 
The  laws,  so  said  the  Council,  directed  how  ministers 
should  be  chosen ;  viz.  either  by  the  church  with  sanction 
of  the  town,  or  in  case  they  be  negligent,  then  by  the  gen- 
eral sessions  of  the  peace  which  should  provide  and  settle 

^-^Mass.  Prov.  Lazvs,  II,  270. 

^-''Potter,  First  Cong.  Soc.  of  New  Bedford,  26;  Mass.  Prov.  Laws, 
II,  271. 

'^'^^Mass.  Prov.  Laws,  II,  271. 
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an  orthodox  minister.  Only  after  they  had  done  this  and 
found  their  orders  eluded,  might  they  represent  the  matter 
to  the  General  Court  which  should  then  settle  and  provide 
for  a  minister  by  assessing  a  rate  additional  in  the  prov- 
ince tax.  In  applying  these  laws  the  Council  concluded 
that  it  did  "not  appear  That  the  Sessions  of  the  Peace  for 
the  County  of  Bristol  ever  appointed  and  sent  a  Minister 
to  Tiverton,"'  and  until  that  step  should  be  taken  it  did 
not  seem  to  the  Council  lawful  that  the  General  Assembly 
should  appoint  a  minister  as  they  had  attempted  to  do. 
In  the  case  of  Dartmouth  it  was  discovered  that  while  the 
town  had  an  orthodox  minister  he  had  never  made  any  con- 
tract with  the  town  for  his  maintenance  and  the  General 
Sessions  of  the  Peace  had  never  made  any  order  on  the 
town  for  his  support,  "Nor  could  they  by  Law,  until  the 
sd  Minister  had  made  a  Complaint,"  which  he  had  never 
done.  In  view  of  this  decision  the  Council  could  not  think 
it  right  that  Dartmouth  or  Tiverton  should  be  assessed  in 
the  coming  tax  bill  beyond  what  was  their  proportionate 
rate  with  the  other  towns.^^^ 

In  spite  of  this  decision  victory  went  to  the  lower 
house.  Just  two  days  later  the  Representatives  were  busy- 
ing themselves  over  the  ministry  in  Dartmouth  and  Tiver- 
ton. The  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds  was  voted  to  Samuel 
Hunt  of  Dartmouth  from  the  province  treasury,  which 
sum  was  to  be  added  to  Dartmouth's  proportion  in  the 
province  tax  for  1723.^^^  Tiverton,  still  neglectful  and  re- 
fusing to  settle  an  orthodox  minister,  was  to  be  provided 
with  one  by  order  of  the  General  Court,  and  his  salary  of 
seventy-two  pounds  and  eleven  shillings  was  to  be  paid 
and  raised  in  similar  manner.^^^  With  both  resolves  the 
Council  now  concurred,  for  one  of  its  technical  objections 
to  previous  measures  had  been  obviated.  The  House  of 
Representatives  in  its  order  placed  the  execution  of  the 
law  in  both  instances  upon  the  justices  of  the  county  of 

^-^Mass.  Prov.  Laws,  II,  271. 
^^^Ibid.,  II,  272;  X,  316,  ch.  77. 
^^^Ibid.,  II,  272;  X,  317,  ch.  78. 
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Bristol ;  and  on  the  following  day  passed  the  tax  act  of 
1723  with  its  large  rates  additional  on  Dartmouth  and 
Tiverton.  ^•'- 

In  the  meantime  the  court  of  general  sessions  had 
been  busy  enforcing  previous  legislation.  When  this  law 
was  passed  the  Dartmouth  and  Tiverton  assessors  had 
already  been  in  Bristol  gaol  a  month  for  their  failure  to 
assess  the  province  rate  for  1722.  In  fact  on  the  very  day 
that  the  General  Court  passed  the  tax  bill  for  1723,  it  was 
called  on  to  consider  two  petitions,  one  from  Dartmouth 
and  one  from  Tiverton,  asking  that  these  assessors  might 
be  released  upon  payment  of  the  proportionate  rates  of 
those  two  towns.  In  both  cases  the  Council  voted  a  hearing 
on  the  whole  case  for  the  fall  session,  with  the  immediate 
release  of  the  prisoners  upon  promise  to  return.  Once 
more  the  House  asserted  itself  as  upon  previous  occasions 
and  refused  to  concur.^^^  This  action  upon  the  part  of  the 
lower  house  proved  to  be  the  decisive  stroke  with  the  Quak- 
ers. For  a  quarter  of  a  century  they  had  been  pouring 
their  woes  into  the  ears  of  Governor,  Council,  and  House 
of  Eepresentatives.  On  numerous  occasions  the  governors 
had  shown  kindness  and  made  promises;  in  the  last  few 
years  the  Council  had  given  signal  evidence  of  a  desire  to 
concede;  but  no  impression  had  been  made  on  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  towns  of  the  province  who,  in  this  matter 
which  involved  a  religious  question,  showed  their  provin- 
cialism even  more  strongly  than  in  the  consideration  of 
other  matters  which  were  of  greater  concern  to  the  royal 
governors. 

The  time  for  an  appeal  to  England  was  now  ripe.  We 
have  traced  the  close  relation  between  the  London  and  the 
New  England  Friends  during  this  period  and  have  seen 
how  much  Richard  Partridge  and  his  associates  had  al- 
ready done,  especially  in  the  year  1719,  and  how  the  matter 
had  been  dropped  in  anticipation  of  what  the  local  govern- 
ment might  be  willing  to  do.     When  the  Friends  of  New 

^^-Mass.  Prov.  Laws,  II,  293,  ch.  8. 
"37&,U,  II,  272. 
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England  resolved  once  more  to  make  application  to  the 
crown  it  was  with  the  determination  to  send  an  agent  to 
England,  well  armed  with  authority  and  funds,  who  should 
push  the  matter  until  some  definite  result  should  really  be 
accomplished. 

The  agent  chosen  by  the  New  England  Yearl}'  Meeting 
to  present  the  case  of  the  Dartmouth  and  Tiverton  assess- 
ors in  London  was  Thomas  Richardson  of  Newport  who 
in  the  spring  of  1723  was  making  preparations  for  a  voyage 
to  England. ^^^  Richardson  was  to  explain  the  whole  situa- 
tion to  the  London  Quakers  and  urge  them  to  renew  their 
earlier  efforts,  with  the  understanding  that  the  New  Eng- 
land Yearly  Meeting  would  continue  to  back  them 
financially  in  anything  which  they  would  undertake.^^^ 

Richard  Partridge  of  London  was  no  sooner  apprised 
of  the  further  application  which  the  New  England  Friends 
were  making  than  he  began  to  take  necessary  measures. 
There  was  certainly  no  man  in  England  better  able,  in 
training  and  in  interests,  to  carry  the  wishes  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Quakers  before  the  Priv;\^  Council  and  the  Board 
of  Trade,  than  Richard  Partridge.  Born  and  educated  in 
New  England,  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  ecclesias- 
tical system  of  Massachusetts;  an  important  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  in  London,  he  had  the  interests  of 
its  people  at  heart.  Of  the  greatest  value  was  his  position 
as  a  colonial  agent,  who  had  for  years  been  dealing  with  the 
various  branches  of  the  government,  especially  those  which 
handled  colonial  affairs.  The  appreciation  which  Part- 
ridge had  of  the  value  and  best  use  of  money  in  bribes  and 
fees,  his  employment  of  the  right  persons  and  his  constant 
presence  on  every  occasion  to  see  that  his  case  was  not 
allowed  to  drop : — these  were  the  means  by  which  the  Order 
in  Council  of  June  2,  1724,  was  gained. 

During  the  entire  time  when  Partidge  was  at  work  on 
the  New  England  affair,  he  had  tlie  constant  support  of 
the  London  Meeting  for  Sufferings  which  advanced  money 

134/?.   /.   Mo.   M.,   II,   211,   212. 

I'sAT.  E.  Yr.  M.,  119. 
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and  voted  him  an  able  committee  to  assist  with  the  work.^^^ 
As  soon  as  Thomas  Richardson,  the  New  England  Quakers' 
agent,  reached  England,  he  was  associated  with  Partridge; 
but  in  all  matters  the  latter  was  leader. 

Before  Richardson's  arrival  Partridge  had  interviewed 
Chief  Justice  Weargs  for  advice  as  to  the  best  way  to  pro- 
ceed^^'  and  had  secured  John  Sliarpe  as  attorney  to  prose- 
cute the  case.  It  was  Shari)e  who  drew  up  the  petition 
and  on  October  21  succeeded  in  having  it  put  in  the  paper 
of  business  which  the  Privy  Council  was  to  take  up  on  the 
following  day. 

Accordingly  it  was  on  October  22  that  the  petition 
which  Richard  Partridge  and  Thomas  Richardson  pre- 
sented, in  behalf  of  the  four  imprisoned  assessors  of  Dart- 
mouth and  Tiverton  and  also  the  Quakers  in  general,  was 
first  taken  up  by  the  Privy  Council  and  was  on  that  day 
referred  to  committee.^ ^^  The  details  connected  with  the 
actions  of  Partridge  and  his  associates  in  succeeding 
months  are  of  value  in  the  light  which  they  throw  upon 
the  ways  and  methods  by  which  the  disallowance  of  colo- 
nial legislation  was  secured.  As  the  case  was  passed  from 
Privy  Council  to  committee,  from  committee  to  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  from  the  Board  of  Trade  to  the  Board's 
attorney,  Richard  West,  and  back  again,  it  was  followed 
ceaselessly  by  Richard  Partridge  and  Thomas  Richardson, 
the  auxiliary  committee  of  the  London  Meeting  for  Suf- 
ferings, and  John  Sharpe,  the  Quakers'  lawyer. ^^'^  Richard 
West  in  drawing  up  his  opinion  summoned  Sanderson  and 

issLonJ.  M.  for  Sufferings,  XXIII,  346,  347,  349. 

'^^'^ Moses  Brown  Papers,  "Papers  regarding  imprisonment  of  Quakers." 

'^^^Acts  of  the  Privy  Council,  III,  58.  This  famous  petition  may  be 
found  in  contemporary  manuscript  form  in  the  Mass.  Archives,  Board  of 
Trade  Papers,  Moses  Brown  Papers,  Book  of  Cases.  It  has  been  printed 
in  Backus.  Baptists,  Gough,  Quakers,  Hallowell,  Pioneer  Quakers,  and 
elsewhere. 

i39The  important  documents  belonging  to  this  case  are  printed  in 
Mass.  Prov.  Laws,  II,  2ys,  2yy ;  additional  documents  of  interest  are  among 
the  Moses  Brown  Papers,  entitled  "Papers  regarding  imprisonment  of 
Quakers."    See  also  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council,  III,  58,  59. 
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Dummer  to  present  the  side  of  the  Massachusetts  General 
Court,  and  Sanderson  and  Sandford  with  Bampfield  as 
their  attorney  appeared  on  the  day  of  the  hearing  before 
the  Board  of  Trade.  The  journals  kept  by  John  Sharpe 
and  Richard  Partridge  in  connection  with  their  accounts 
of  expenditure  show  just  when  their  presence  was  most 
needful  to  keep  their  case  in  the  business  of  the  meetings, 
and  at  what  points  it  was  necessary  to  pay  the  largest 
fees.  Before  submitting  his  opinion  on  the  tax  act  Richard 
West  received  four  pounds  and  five  shillings.  On  the  eve 
of  the  final  hearing  before  the  Lords  Committee,  when  only 
counsel  could  argue,  Partridge  paid  ten  pounds  and  fifteen 
shillings  each  to  the  attorney  and  solicitor-general  and 
thirteen  pounds  two  shillings  and  six  pence  to  Talbot. 
These  methods  brought  the  success  on  which  Partridge  was 
determined.  The  first  report  rendered,  that  of  Richard 
West,  on  the  tax  act  of  1722  in  point  of  law,  was  not  alto- 
gether encouraging.  In  this  act  West  saw  nothing  uncon- 
stitutional, as  nothing  upon  the  face  of  the  act  indicated 
that  the  additional  sums  levied  upon  Dartmouth  and  Tiv- 
erton were  for  the  support  of  the  ministry.  The  report 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  tho  based  upon  this,  was  more 
satisfactory.  The  tax  act  of  1723  had  been  unofficially 
reported  to  the  Board  and  the  latter  was  quite  ready  to 
take  exception  to  it. 

We  think  it  our  duty,  [wrote  the  Lords  of  Trade]  to  represent  to  Your 
Excelcys  that  by  the  Charter  granted  to  the  Massachusets  Bay,  the  foun- 
dation of  this  Colony  was  laid  in  an  absolute  &  free  liberty  of  conscience 
for  all  Christian  Inhabitants  there,  except  Papists,  But  the  Presbyterians 
having  absolutely  the  ascendant  in  the  Assembly  of  this  Province,  have 
assum'd  to  themselves  the  authority  of  an  established  Church,  and  would 
compel  the  Quakers  even  in  the  Towns  of  Dartmouth  and  Tiverton,  where 
they  are  infinitely  the  majority,  to  pay  a  large  maintenance  to  Presbyterian 
Ministers,  whom  they  call  Orthodox,  for  the  service  of  some  few  Presby- 
terian Families  only. 

When  the  act  of  1723  made  its  official  appearance,  the 
Board  stood  by  this  statement  of  opinion  and  recommended 
its  disallowance.  Altho  the  Lords  of  Trade  were  repeating 
West's  legal  opinion  in  replying  to  the  order  of  the  com- 
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mittee  of  the  Council,  this  statement  was  obviously  favor- 
able to  Quakers.  The  Lords  Committee  went  one  step 
farther.  On  the  ground  that  the  additional  sums  were  in 
fact  illegal  in  spite  of  the  act's  containing  nothing  on  its 
face  to  i^rove  them  so,  and  that  the  legal  taxes  of  1722 
were  now  already  collected  and  could  not  be  affected  by  a 
disallowance,  they  recommended  that  the  act  be  disal- 
lowed. During  the  whole  procedure  the  Massachusetts 
General  Court  had  made  a  poor  showing.  Its  agents  had 
been  sent  no  instructions  and,  not  knowing  how  to  proceed, 
had  thrown  their  efforts  into  causing  a  delay.  Not  until 
the  day  of  the  hearing  before  the  Board  of  Trade  did  the 
General  Court  take  up  the  matter,  at  that  time  ordering 
instructions  sent  to  the  Massachusetts  agents  in  London 
for  the  defense  of  the  province ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
they  were  ever  prepared. 

The  official  arrival  of  the  Massachusetts  tax  act  of 
1723,  during  the  course  of  proceedings,  sent  Partridge 
back  to  the  Board  of  Trade  to  hurry  it  on  to  the  Privy 
Council,^  ^^  but  the  final  Order  related  only  to  the  earlier 
act. 

This  Order  in  Council  of  June  2,  1724,  was  triumph- 
antly reported  to  the  London  Meeting  for  Sufferings  of 
July  3^^^  and  sent  off  to  New  England.  Tho  the  order 
therefore  reached  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts in  a  roundabout  way,  it  was  given  full  value.^^^ 
Governor    and    Council    ordered    the    sheriff    of    Bristol 

^*°Acts  of  the  Privy  Council,  III,  59;  Mass.  Prov.  Laws,  II,  277; 
Backus,  Baptists,  I,  504;  6  Mass.  Hist.  Colls.,  II,  170-171,  Sewall's  Letter 
Book. 

'^*'^ London  M.  for  Sufferings,  XXIII,  402. 

i*-The  Quakers  were  in  too  great  haste  to  wait  for  a  delivery  by  the 
government  as  this  might  mean  further  delay.  It  is  probable  that  the 
order  was  brought  to  Rhode  Island  by  Thomas  Richardson.  It  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  "one  of  the  assistants"  of  Rhode  Island  who  in  turn  gave 
it  to  Charles  Church,  Sheriff  of  Bristol  County.  Church  submitted  it  to 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  and  received  his  orders.  Lond.  Yr.  M.,  VI,  301 ; 
6  Mass.  Hist.  Colls.,  II,  171,  Sewall's  Letter  Book;  Moses  Brown  Papers, 
"Papers  regarding  imprisonment  of  Quakers;"  Epistles  Sent,  II,  378-379. 
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County"^  to  see  it  carried  out;  and  Joseph  Antliouy,  John 
Sisson,  John  Akin  and  Philip  Taber,  after  an  imprison- 
ment of  fifteen  months,  were  set  free. 

This  was  the  literal  fulfilment  of  an  order  which 
related  only  to  the  tax  act  and  imprisonment  of  1722.  The 
bill  of  1723,  passed  in  June  and  definitely  stating  the 
reason  for  the  high  rate  on  Dartmouth  and  Tiverton,  had 
been  followed  by  the  imprisonment  of  delinquent  assessors 
far  more  speedily  than  its  predecessor.  Jacob  Taber  and 
Beriah  Goddard,  assessors  of  Dartmouth,  failed  to  make 
the  rate  on  their  town.^^^  Tiverton  had  neglected  to  qualify 
any  assessors  whatsoever. ^^^  In  August,  when  the  order 
came  for  the  release  of  the  prisoners  of  1722,  the  Massa- 
chusetts government  showed  no  inclination  to  be  more 
liberal  than  necessary.  Taber  and  Goddard  had  been  in 
Bristol  gaol  almost  nine  months,^"**^  but  were  obliged  to  see 
the  others  depart  without  them.  Their  release  which  came 
in  November  was  the  result  of  a  petition  from  Henry 
Howland,  the  third  of  Dartmouth's  selectmen,  who  ex- 
plained that  he  was  unable  to  do  his  duty  in  making 
assessments  or  performing  the  other  functions  of  his  office 
because  of  the  absence  of  his  colleagues.  The  committee 
of  the  upper  house  to  which  the  matter  was  referred  re- 
turned a  significant  report. 

That  whereas  His  Majtys  Royall  Pleasure  has  been  lately  signified  to  this 
Government  for  remitting  the  Additional  Tax  of  the  same  Nature  with 
this  withinmentioned  laid  by  the  Genii  Court  upon  the  Towns  of  Dart- 
mouth &  Tiverton  in  the  Year  1722  &  for  releasing  from  Imprisonment 

i*^The  expenses  incurred  by  Charles  Church,  sheriff  of  Bristol  County, 
in  committing  the  assessors  of  Dartmouth  and  Tiverton  to  gaol  in  the  two 
years  1722  and  1723  amounted  to  8  pounds  and  7  shillings.  In  June,  1724, 
the  General  Court  ordered  the  general  sessions  of  the  peace  to  take  this 
account  into  consideration,  and  in  November,  1725,  allowed  the  sum  from 
the  province  treasury.    Mass.  Prov.  Laws,  X,  457,  ch.  68;  650,  ch.  198. 

i**The  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  Taber  and  Goddard  is  preserved 
among  the  Moses  Brown  Papers. 

"^^^Mass.  Prov.  Laivs,  X,  441,  ch.  26;  457,  ch.  68. 

^^^The  financial  assistance  which  the  Dartmouth  Monthly  Meeting 
voted  to  John  Akin  and  Philip  Taber  was  repeated  for  Jacob  Taber  and 
Beriah  Goddard.     Dartmouth  Mo.  M.,  183. 
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the  persons  committed  to  Gaoll  on  the  same  account  on  which  the  persons 
withinnamed  were  committed.  It  may  be  therefore  adviseable  for  this 
Court  to  testify  their  ready  &  dutiful  Compliance  with  His  Majties  de- 
clared Will  and  Pleasure  in  this  Matter,  by  ordering  that  the  Said  Jacob 
Tabor  &  Beriah  Goddard  be  released  from  Imprisonment,  Upon  the  said 
Tabor  &  Goddard's  paying  or  giving  Sufficient  Security  to  the  province 
Treasurer  for  the  payment  of  the  Sum  of  £81.12/,  laid  on  the  said  Town 
as  their  proportion  of  the  province  Tax  for  ye  year  1723.^^^ 

In  Tiverton  further  trouble  was  averted  by  the  failure 
of  the  General  Court  and  the  Bristol  justices  to  keep  a 
minister  in  the  town  for  any  length  of  time.  Theophilus 
Pickerino-  who  was  procured  in  1722  was  paid  in  two 
instalments  the  seventy-two  pounds  eleven  shillings  prom- 
ised him,^^^  but  left  "after  a  Years  Trial  being  Discouraged 
by  the  preverse  and  Untractable  Temper  &  Carriage  of 
the  Said  people."^^^  In  1723  the  General  Court  was  unable 
to  find  anyone. ^^^  This  failure  ended  the  immediate  quar- 
rel of  the  authorities  with  the  town  for  it  was  now  ordered 
that  the  treasurer  of  the  province  receive  the  sum  of 
twenty-seven  pounds  nine  shillings  as  Tiverton's  tax  for 
the  year.^^^  This  was  the  last  attempt  which  the  General 
Court  made  to  establish  or  assist  orthodoxy  in  Tiverton. 
Dartmouth  had  at  least  two  more  grants,  one  of  thirty 
pounds  in  1724  and  another  in  1725,  but  these  sums  were 
not  added  to  the  province  tax.^^^ 

The  Quakers  and  Baptists  had  won  their  case.  There 
was  no  further  attempt  by  the  General  Court  to  add  min- 
isterial rates  to  a  town's  province  tax.  The  next  efforts 
of  the  dissenters  were  directed  toward  procuring  laws 
which  should  make  it  unnecessary  to  pay  ministerial 
charges  even  when  they  were,  as  normally,  a  part  of  the 
town  rate. 

'^*''Mass.  Prov.  Lazes,  X,  498,  ch.  191;  Lond.   Yr.  M.,  VI,  299;  Lond. 
M.  for  Sufferings,  XXIII,  437-438. 

^*^Mass.  Prov.  Laws,  X,  387,  ch.  308. 

^*^Ihid.,  X,  458,  ch.  69. 

"o/6/cf.,  X,  317,  ch.  78;  387,  ch.  308. 

^''^Ibid.,  X,  458,  ch.  69. 

^^-Ibid.,  X,  541,  ch.  311 ;  598,  ch.  62. 
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Thomas  Ricliardson,  returning  to  New  England  soon 
after  the  important  June  2,  when  the  Order  in  Council 
was  secured,  carried  with  him  the  large  bills  of  expense 
which  he  and  Partridge  had  been  obliged  to  incur  in  pur- 
suing their  object.  The  total  amount  was  one  hundred 
fifty-eight  f>ounds  fifteen  shillings  and  five  pence.^^^  Rich- 
ard Partridge  soon  afterwards  wrote  that  if  further  solici- 
tations in  England  were  desired  more  funds  would  be 
needed.^^* 

In  succeeding  months  the  General  Court,  altho  the 
Order  in  Council  was  obeyed,  and  even  the  prisoners  of 
1723  discharged,  was  not  inclined  to  go  farther  with  the 
laws  which  the  Quakers  demanded.  As  a  result  the  former 
troubles  continued.  The  ministerial  rate  was  assessed 
with  the  town  charges  and  the  constable  was  under  obli- 
gation to  collect,  distrain,  or  imprison  as  need  be.  Espe- 
cially in  the  vicinity  of  Dartmouth,  where  the  recent  suc- 
cess of  the  Quakers  had  caused  much  feeling,  difliculty 
was  inevitable  and  the  old  question  between  the  land  own- 
ers of  the  Elizabeth  Islands  and  the  town  of  Chilmark 
was  revived.  Peleg  Slocum  and  John  Tucker,  whose  case 
had  been  carried  to  the  Assembly  seven  years  before,  were 
again  under  the  law.  Upon  their  failure  to  pay  a  rate  for 
building  a  meeting  house  in  Chilmark,  John  Mayhew, 
constable  of  the  town,  seized  eighty  sheep  belonging  to 
Slocum  and  a  horse  and  a  heifer  which  were  the  property 
of  Tucker.  The  sheep  sold  for  seven  pounds  more  than  the 
demand,  and  Tucker's  property  for  five  pounds  in  excess, 
so  that  the  usual  complaint  of  exorbitant  distraint  was 
entered. ^'^^     A  rumor  of  this  incident  reaching  the  Rhode 

is^The  largest  item,  John  Sharpe's  account,  was  57  pounds  3  shillings 
3  pence  toward  which  Partridge  had  paid  15  pounds  15  shillings  in  April, 
leaving  a  balance  of  41  pounds  8  shillings  3  pence.  To  the  Clerk  of  the 
Council  had  been  owing  30  pounds  8  shillings  6  pence.  The  rest  was  due 
Partridge.  The  New  England  Yearly  Meeting  had  already  paid  91  pounds 
18  shillings  ii  pence,  and  the  London  Friends  20  pounds  17  shillings  9 
pence,  leaving  only  the  small  remainder  of  4  pounds  10  shillings  6  pence. 
Moses  Brown  Papers. 

^''*R.  I.  Quart.  M.,  139. 

^'^■' Dart  mouth  Mo.  M.,  182-183. 
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Island  Quarterly  Meeting,  it  was  ordered  immediately, 
that  an  exact  account  of  the  matter  be  prepared,  as  agita- 
tion was  already  beginning  for  anotlier  mighty  effort  to 
be  released  from  the  "oppression  of  Prebyterian  &c. 
Priests."^^" 

This  was  the  situation  confronting  the  Yearly  Meeting 
when  in  June,  1725,  it  met  at  Newport.  Thanks  were  first 
of  all  voted  to  the  London  Friends  whose  energy  had  se- 
cured the  Order  in  Council  of  the  previous  year  with  the 
added  request  tliat  they  return  the  New  England  Meet- 
ing's hearty  acknowledgment  to  the  King  for  this  favor.^^'^ 
In  considering  sufferings,  "all  on  Accott  of  Priests  Rates 
and  building  their  Meeting  hous  at  Chilmark,"  it  was 
agreed  that  the  London  Friends  had  been  so  much  more 
successful  than  the  petitioners  at  Boston  that  the  account 
of  this  situation,  no  more  trivial  than  the  troubles  of  Akin 
and  Taber,  should  be  sent  to  England.  But  in  the  message 
which  John  Wanton  and  Thomas  Richardson  were  re- 
quested to  send  to  Richard  Partridge,  they  were  to  state 
that  if  money  was  needed  for  further  solicitation,  as  he 
had  warned  them  it  would  be,  he  was  to  take  it  on  interest 
until  the  Yearly  Meeting  could  make  him  a  remittance. 

Experience  had  shown  the  New  Englanders  that  prog- 
ress through  the  various  bodies  in  England  dealing  with 
British  colonial  government  was  so  slow  that,  if  immediate 
relief  was  to  be  gained,  it  must  be  through  the  authorities 
at  Boston.  Accordingly  another  committee  was  asked  to 
travel  to  Boston  as  speedily  as  possible,  apply  to  the 
General  Court,  and  report  their  success  to  John  Wanton 
and  Thomas  Richardson  that  it  might  be  included  in  the 
letter  to  Partridge.  ^^^ 

Results  were  not  so  gratifying  as  to  deter  the  English 
Quakers  from  complying  with  the  request  of  the  Dart- 
mouth Friends.  On  the  second  of  September,  just  three 
months  after  the  Yearly  Meeting  had  sent  its  message,  and 

158/^.  /.  Quart.  M.,  138. 

^^"^ Epistles  Reed,  II,  378,  Epistle  from  N.  E.  Yr.  M.,  1725. 

i58A^.  E.  Yr.  M.,  122. 
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four  days  after  the  London  Meeting  for  Sufferings  liad 
made  him  head  of  a  committee/^^  Partridge  was  again 
before  the  Privy  Council.  On  this  day  the  register  records 
reference  to  committee  of  the 

petition  of  Richard  Partridge  on  behalf  of  Peleg  Slocum.  John  Tucker, 
and  other  Quakers,  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts  Bay,]  who  are  under 
Severe  Sufferings  for  Conscience  Sake,  praying  the  Repeal  of  such  Laws 
past  in  that  Province  as  Directly  or  Consequently  affect  the  Liberties, 
Properties,  Religion  or  Consciences  of  His  Majestys  Protestant  Subjects 
in  the  said  Province,  etc.i^° 

The  fate  of  this  petition  was  not  due  to  lack  of  funds^^^ 

'^^^Lond.  M.  for  Sufferings,  XXVI,  22-23. 
^^^Acts  of  the  Privy  Council,  III,  121. 

^®iThe  money  which  the  New  England  Yearly  Meeting  of  1725  told 
Richard  Partridge  to  take  on  interest  until  it  could  be  raised  in  New 
England  Partridge  advanced  himself,  and  by  June,  1725,  the  New  England 
collectors  had  sent  him  120  pounds.  As  more  was  still  needed  the  New 
England  Yearly  Meeting  of  1726  voted  150  pounds  additional  which  was 
apportioned,  100  pounds  to  Rhode  Island  Quarterly,  20  pounds  to  Sand- 
wich and  Scituate,  and  30  pounds  to  Salem.  A'^.  E.  Yr.  M.,  125,  127; 
Dartmouth  Mo.  M.,  185,  189;  Epistles  Rcc'd.  II,  386,  Epistle  from  N.  E. 
Yr.  M.,  1726.  The  money  was  assessed  by  the  several  quarterly  meetings 
on  their  monthly  meetings  and  by  the  latter  upon  the  weekly  meetings. 
R.  I.  Quart.  M.,  144. 

A  little  later  someone  conceived  the  idea  of  making  a  generous  gift 
in  money  to  Partridge  to  express  the  appreciation  of  the  New  England 
Yearly  Meeting.  The  idea  was  adopted  at  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  1728 
which  also  apportioned  the  sum  on  the  quarterly  meetings,  the  latter 
continuing  the  method  as  before.  iV.  E.  Yr.  M.,  132.  The  amount  (60 
pounds)  was  assessed  as  follows : — 

fR.   I.    Mo £24 

Dartmouth    £10 

Nantucket  £6 

Providence    o  (omitted  because  not  affected  by 

Greenwich  0  f     Massachusetts  law. 

Sandwich  &  Scituate  j Sandwich  Mo £5    5/ 

£8  I  Scituate   £2  15/ 

„  .         i  Salem    Mo £5 

^        <  Hampton  &  Amesbury £3  10/ 

(  Dover  £3  10/ 

It  was  all  reported  paid  by  June,  1729.  N.  E.  Yr.  M.,  135,  136;  Mo.  M. 
Book  of  Scituate,  Marshfield  and  Du.rbury,  59;  R.  I.  Quart.  M.,  154-iSS; 
Sandn'ich  Mo.  M.,  127;  Salem  Quart.  M.,  II,  7;  Salem  Mo.  M.,  88  b. 


R.  I.  Quart., 
£40 
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or  of  interest*"-  or  even  Quaker  influence,  but  to  the  polit- 
ical situation  in  En<i,land.  In  the  London  epistle  to  Rhode 
Island  of  September,  1726,  the  London  Quakers  wrote: 

As  to  ye  Sufferings  ffriends  are  still  under  in  the  Massacusets  Government 
on  account  of  Priests  maintenance,  there  has  been  some  steps  taken  in 
Order  to  obtain  a  more  General  Ease,  in  that  Case,  which  at  present  lyes 
for  a  more  suitable  Opportunity  to  prosecute  it  in,  and  then  we  hope  ye 
Necessary  care  will  not  be  neglected.^"^ 

A  3^ear  later  they  were  still  saying  that  "the  present  state 
of  publick  affairs  will  not  allow  us  to  move  for  anything  of 
this  Nature."*"^  The  end  of  George  I's  reign  had  come 
very  inopportunely  for  the  Quakers.  Since  1723  a  change 
had  come  over  the  British  Board  of  Trade  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  as  Secretary  of  State,  for 
his  assumption  of  control  in  colonial  affairs  was  removing 
authority  from  the  Board.  In  spite  of  the  close  relation 
between  the  Quaker  body  and  both  AValpole  and  Newcastle, 
it  was  impossible  to  accomplish  anything  during  the  stress 
of  circumstances  attending  the  close  of  George  II's  reign, 
as  the  Whig  leaders  were  engaged  in  the  vital  issue  of 
maintaining  control  of  the  government. 

The  failure  of  the  London  Meeting  to  succeed  with  the 
petition  of  1725-1727  turned  responsibility  back  upon  the 
New  England  Yearly  Meeting,  altho  it  was  known  that  the 
London  ^Meeting  planned  to  renew  its  application  when  a 
suitable  season  appeared.**'^  Sufferings  in  Massachusetts 
continued*"^  and  resulted  in  the  further  work  of  Joseph 
Wanton  and  Richard  Borden  before  the  General  Court.*^^ 
Funds  for  their  work  w^ere  voted  by  the  Yearly  Meeting* ^^ 

i^^The  London  Meeting  for  Sufferings  listened  to  the  report  of 
progress  which  Partridge  submitted  on  September  3,  1725,  the  day  follow- 
ing his  visit  to  the  Council,  and  brought  the  matter  up  at  each  meeting 
through  the  five  following  weeks.  Loud.  M.  for  Sufferings,  XXIV, 
23,  24,  26,  28,  29,  31  ;  Epistles  Sent,  II,  392.  See  also  .V.  E.  Yr.  M.,  130, 
Epistle  to  London,  1727. 

^^^Epistles  Sent,  II,  399-400,  Epistle  to  N.  E.  Yr.  M.,  1727. 

164/bj-J.,  II,  416,  Epistle  to  N.  E.  Yr.  M.,  1727. 

i^^A/".  E.  Yr.  M.,  133-134,  Epistle  to  London,  1728. 

^^^Salem  Quart.  M.,  II,  3;  R.  I.  Quart.  M.,  153. 

i"i?.  /.  Quart.  M.,  153. 

i68iV.  E.  Yr.  M.,  131-132. 
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and  their  efforts  were  suddenly  crowned  by  the  passage  of 
the  law  of  June  20,  1728.^*"'''  After  a  preamble  which  cites 
the  fact  that  application  had  frequently  been  made  to  the 
court  in  behalf  of  these  people  who  refused  to  pay  taxes 
for  the  support  of  the  ministry,  "alledging  a  scruple  of 
conscience  for  such  their  refusal,"  the  law  stated  that 
hereafter  any  belonging  to  a  society  of  Anabaptists  or 
Quakers  should  be  exempt  from  having  their  "polls"  taxed 
for  such  an  object,  "nor  shall  their  hod{ie)  (y)s  be  at  any 
time  taken  in  execution  to  satisfy  am-  such  ministerial  rate 
or  tax  assess'd  upon  their  estates  or  faculty,"  provided 
such  persons  were  in  the  habit  of  attending  their  own 
meeting  on  the  Lord's  day  and  lived  within  five  miles  of  a 
place  of  worship.  Of  the  Quakers,  whose  opinions  the 
orthodox  were  likely  to  regard  with  suspicion,  a  declara- 
tion of  fidelity-  and  belief  in  the  Trinity  and  divine  inspi- 
ration of  the  Scriptures  was  demanded,  to  be  given  before 
the  court  of  general  sessions.  To  discover  who  these  Ana- 
baptists and  Quakers  might  be,  some  one  of  one  denomi- 
nation or  the  other,  appointed  by  the  justices  in  each 
county,  was  to  bring  annually  to  the  court  of  general 
sessions  a  list  of  persons  professing  themselves  to  be  Ana- 
baptist or  Quaker  and  in  the  habit  of  attending  meeting, 
these  lists  to  be  submitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  peace  to  the 
assessors  of  each  town  or  precinct.  Upon  all  not  exempt 
the  assessors  were  ordered  to  levy  the  rate,  and  only  they 
who  paid  the  tax  for  support  of  orthodox  religion  could 
vote  in  any  matter  relating  to  the  ministry  of  the  town. 
The  act  was  to  be  in  force  for  five  years.^"*^ 

The  inclusion  of  Baptists  as  well  as  Quakers  in  the 
exemption  law  of  1728  is  suggestive  of  the  close  connection 
between  the  two  sects  in  Massachusetts.  While  the  Bap- 
tist teachings,  particularly  in  those  Baptist  sects  which 

i^^The  Baptists  and  Quakers  seem  to  have  ignored  entirely  the  law- 
passed  December  19,  1727,  in  favor  of  the  Church  of  England,  by  which 
the  ministerial  taxes  taken  from  Churchmen  were  to  be  paid  over  to  their 
own  clergj'men.  Such  an  arrangement  was  entirely  distasteful  to  the 
opponents  of  an  "hireling  ministry,"  like  the  Quakers. 

^"^^Mass.  Prov.  Laws,  II,  494,  ch.  4. 
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were  Calvinistic,  resembled  Congregational  far  more  than 
Quaker  doctrine,  theology  was  not  the  point  at  issue. 
Some  of  the  liaptists,  like  the  Quakers,  disapproved  of  a 
paid  ministry;  others  were  opposed  to  public  taxation  for 
the  ministry  even  when  the  money  was  made  over  to  a 
Baptist  preacher;  all  refused  to  submit  to  taxation  for  the 
support  of  a  sect  to  which  they  did  not  belong.  As  they 
were  far  less  numerous  in  Massachusetts  than  the  Quakers 
and  lacked  entirely  the  centralized  organization  of  the 
Friends,  their  early  work  was  unsystematic  and  their  ap- 
peals came  only  from  small  and  scattered  groups.  In 
general  they  were  willing  to  let  the  Quaker  body  assume 
responsibility,  standing  with  them  when  occasion  offered. 
Their  discomforts  were  no  less  than  the  Quakers',  as  the 
extant  records  show,  and  in  the  famous  case  of  1723,  when 
the  Dartmouth  and  Tiverton  town  officers  were  imprisoned, 
two  were  Baptists  and  two  Quakers. 

While  there  were  scattered  Baptists  of  one  sort  or 
another  in  most  of  the  towns  where  Quakerism  flourished 
the  only  well  organized  church  outside  of  Boston,  whose 
existence  was  recognized  in  the  period  under  discussion, 
was  the  one  at  Swansea.  Such  complaints  as  reached  the 
Massachusetts  government  directly  from  Baptists  came 
from  this  group;  but  because  of  the  special  dispensations 
which  were  made  in  favor  of  Baptists  living  in  the  town 
itself,  these  complaints  usually  originated  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Swansea  church  who  belonged  to  neighboring 
villages.  Most  determined  in  their  efforts  to  resist  minis- 
terial taxes  were  the  Baptists  in  the  near-by  town  of 
Rehoboth  who  felt  the  weight  of  the  law  when  they  tried 
to  ally  themselves  with  the  group  at  Swansea.  Tliey  ap- 
pealed to  the  governor  on  more  than  one  occasion  in 
Dudley's  time,  seeing  the  cordiality  with  which  he  met 
Quaker  petitions,^ ''^^  and  in  1715,  after  his  removal,  they 
sent  an  account  of  their  difficulties  to  the  King  through 
the  agency  of  the  S.  P.  G.^"^^    At  the  time  of  the  arrest  of 

^'^'^Mass.  Archives,  XI,  223,  388. 
1^25*.  P.  G.  Papers,  B  I,  No.  169. 
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the  Dartmoutli  and  Tiverton  assessors,  Elder  Epliraim 
Wbeaton  of  Rehobotli  and  Thomas  Hollis  of  London  were 
in  correspondence  in  regard  to  tlie  taxes  imposed  and  Hol- 
lis showed  a  willingness  to  take  some  active  measures  in 
the  affair.^ '^  The  work  of  these  Baptists  was  suflQcient  to 
keep  their  difficulties  in  view,  and  the  legislation  of  1728 
included  Baptists  as  well  as  Quakers  in  the  exemption 
granted. 

This  was  the  first  law  made  in  Massachusetts  which 
in  any  way  exempted  these  two  sects  from  the  financial 
oppression  of  the  ecclesiastical  legislation.  Such  as  it  was 
it  went  into  effect.^ '^^  How  little  relief  it  afforded  the 
unhappy  dissenters  may  be  seen  in  their  further  action. 
No  expression  of  gratitude  came  from  the  next  Yearly 
Meeting  at  Newport  and  no  change  appears  in  the  general 
condition  of  the  two  sects ;  the  dissenters  found  the  system 
too  bungling  to  be  practicable,  and  the  five  mile  limit 
upset  the  whole  affair  for  many  of  them.^''^^  The  general 
opinion  found  expression  in  the  words  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Quarterly  Meeting  which  met  in  the  following  month  and 
agreed  that  "the  Assembly  last  Seting  in  Boston  have  done 
little  or  Nothing  for  the  case  of  Sufferings  ffds,"  and  again 
asked  Joseph  Wanton  and  Richard  Borden 

to  continue  their  Endevours  with  the  xA.uthority  there,  for  a  discharge 
from  these  Sufferings  they  are  under  and  if  not  Obtain'd  to  collect  those 
papers  &  Coppyes  which  may  be  propper  to  be  Sent  to  our  ffriends  in 
England  which  may  Enable  them  the  better  to  seek  for  Releif  there  and 
bring  the  charge  thereof  to  Our  Next  Quarterly  Meeting.i^^ 

At  the  end  of  three  months  Wanton  and  Borden  had  spent 
eleven  pounds  and  sixteen  shillings  but  had  no  encourage- 
ment to  offer  and  at  the  end  of  a  half  year  had  "not  pro- 

^'■■■'Wheaton  to  Hollis,  13  March,  1723,  quoted  in  Backus,  Baptists, 
I,  509-510. 

^^^Several  orders  of  Bristol  sessions  relating  to  the  making  of  lists 
under  this  law  appear  in  the  records.    Bristol  Scssio)is,  III  B,  109,  126. 

^"^Backus,  Baptists,  I,  518-519.  Such  as  it  was  it  deterred  the  London 
Quakers  from  further  application  to  the  government.  Loud.  M.  for  Suf- 
ferings, XXIV,  231. 

I'^^^i?.  7.  Quart.  M.,  154;  Sandwich  Mo.  M.,  127;  Diary  of  John  Comer, 
62;  R.  I.  Quart.  M.,  160;  Salem  Quart.  M.,  II,  7;  N.  E.  Yr.  M.,  136. 
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ceeded  any  farder  with  the  Assembly  at  Boston  on  behalf 
of  Suffering  ffriends."'''  In  spite  of  this  tliey  were  con- 
tinued by  tlie  Yearly  Meeting^ "^  and  through  their  work 
further  legislation  was  produced. 

This  second  law,  secured  like  the  first  one  by  the 
efforts  of  a  committee,  backed  by  the  Yearly  and  the 
quarterly  meetings,  was  passed  December  20,  1729.  The 
preamble  explained  that  by  the  preceding  act  the  polls 
only  of  Anabaptists  and  Quakers  were  exempted  from 
charge  in  the  support  of  the  ministers  of  the  churches  by 
law  established,  and  the  law  now  ordered  that  the  estates, 
real  and  personal,  of  such  Anabaptists  and  Quakers  should 
be  exempt  from  taxation  for  the  support  of  ministers.  A 
proviso,  occasioned  by  the  troubles  at  Chilmark,  at  the 
same  time  made  it  clear  that  no  person  was  to  be  freed 
from  the  charge  toward  building  any  meeting  house  when 
the  assessment  had  already  been  made.  This  law  was 
enacted  for  three  years  and  a  half.^^^ 

While  this  legislation  seemed  more  favorable  to  the 
dissenters  than  that  of  the  preceding  year,  it  came  little 
nearer  to  solving  their  difficulties  on  account  of  its  rigid 
limitation.^ ^'^  Among  some  of  the  Quakers  there  was  a  dis- 
tinct aversion  to  taking  advantage  of  the  privilege  offered 
by  this  or  the  preceding  legislation,  on  the  ground  that 
exemption  was  not  liberty.^*^  Troubles  continued  which 
were  reported  to  the  Y^early  Meeting  in  the  following  sum- 
jjjgj>  182  rpi^^  result  of  these  reports  was  a  further  appoint- 
ment of  John  Wanton  and  Thomas  Eichardson  to  send  the 
accounts  of  sufferings  to  England  with  an  appeal  that  the 
English    Friends    renew     their    endeavors,  while    Joseph 

1"/?.  /.  Quart.  M.,  156.  157. 

I'S.V.  E.  Yr.  M.,  136,  137- 

'^''^Mass.  Prov.  Laws,  II,  543,  ch.  6;  Backus,  Baptists,  I,  519. 

is°This  legislation  was  described  by  the  Quakers  as  "something 
tending  to  our  ease  but  not  fully  in  Such  Manner  as  ffriends  can  Accept." 
N.  E.  Yr.  M.,  142. 

'^^'^Bristol  Sessions,  III  B,  146,  147. 

i82iV".  E.  Yr.  M.,  139,  140. 
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Wanton  and  Richard  Borden  were  ordered  to  give  any 
possible  assistance.^**^ 

This  last  vote  of  the  New  England  Yearly  Meeting  to 
apply  for  help  from  the  London  Friends  was  made  unneces- 
sary by  the  appointment  of  Jonathan  Belcher  as  Governor 
of  Massachusetts.  The  basis  of  Belcher's  kindness  toward 
Quakers  was  not,  as  in  Dudley's  case,  that  larger  policy  of 
colonial  control  toward  which  each  question  as  it  appeared 
was  forced  to  bend.  Succeeding  governors  had  been  on  the 
whole  neutral,  leaving  matters  to  their  councils,  which  as 
the  3^ears  passed  showed  growing  leniency,  opposed  only 
by  the  lower  house.  With  the  coming  of  Belcher  the 
weight  of  the  governor  was  thrown  heavily  on  the  side  of 
the  Quakers.  The  family  connection  between  Belcher  and 
Richard  Partridge  was  the  primary  cause  for  Belcher's 
interest  in  the  Quakers  and  had  been  the  means  of  his 
making  many  friends  among  that  body  in  England.^^'* 
Their  wealth,  organized  power  and  political  influence  with 
the  Whig  leaders  he  had  recognized  and,  looking  into  the 
future,  saw  the  possibility  of  securing  the  support  of  the 
whole  organization  by  assuming  the  cause  of  the  local 
meetings  in  his  province.^^'^  Just  before  leaving  England 
he  received  a  delegation  of  prominent  English  Friends  sent 
to  him  by  the  London  Meeting  for  Sufferings  to  solicit  his 
support  for  the  New  England  Quakers.^^^ 

Jonathan  Belcher's  opening  speech  to  the  Assembly, 
while  not  making  special  reference  to  Quakers,  recom- 
mended that  they  "imitate  the  Royal  Indulgence  of  our 

i83Ar.  E.  Yr.  M.,  140. 

i8*J.  Belcher  to  J.  Belcher  Jr.,  12  Aug.,  1732,  6  Mass.  Hist.  Colls., 
VI,  164;  same  to  same.  12  Nov.,  1740,  ibid.,  VII.  523-524.  The  Belcher 
Papers  contain  a  good  deal  of  correspondence  between  Belcher  and 
English  Quakers;  the  names  which  most  often  appear  are  those  of  Rich- 
ard Partridge,  John  Gurney  and  Thomas  Hyam.  Richard  Partridge  was 
Jonathan  Belcher's  brother-in-law. 

185J.  Belcher  to  Rip  Van  Dam,  11  Oct.,  1731.  6  Mass.  Hist.  Colls., 
VI,  451;  J.  Belcher  to  F.  Harrison,  15  Nov.,  1731,  ibid.,  VI,  455;  J.  Belcher 
to  R.  Partridge,  30  Oct.,   I739,  Ibid.,  VII,  236. 

i86Lo»flf.  M.  for  Sufferings,  XXIV,  352,  356. 
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gracious  Sovereign,  that  none  of  our  Laws  may  carry  in 
them  a  Spirit  of  Kigour  or  Severity  towards  those  who 
consciently  differ  from  us  in  the  modes  of  divine  wor- 
ship.''^ ^'  Among  the  New  England  Friends  Belclier's  rep- 
utation liad  preceded  liim  and  his  coming  was  looked  upon 
with  deliglit.^'*'*  He  had  not  been  in  the  province  two 
months  when  almost  simultaneously  two  of  the  quarterly 
meetings  determined  to  address  him  in  behalf  of  the 
Friends,  while  one  of  the  monthly  meetings  took  steps  to 
show  a  personal  allegiance  at  the  expense  of  its  loyalty  to 
the  Assembly.  It  was  Dartmouth  which  signed  a  paper  to 
be  sent  to  Belcher  "signifying  our  willingness  to  Comply 
with  giving  him  his  Salary  according  to  the  King's  Instruc- 
tions."^^^  In  the  meantime  the  Sandwich  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing appointed  two  of  its  members  to  write  and  sign  a  paper 
in  behalf  of  Friends  for  Belcher's  inspection/*^"  and  the 
Rhode  Islanders,  meeting  a  few  days  later,  once  more 
charged  Joseph  Wanton  and  Richard  Borden  with  their 
earlier  duty. 

Sine  Governer  Belcher  is  arrived  to  the  Government  of  the  Massechusets, 
[runs  their  record,]  and  that  while  he  was  agent  in  London  he  Manifested 
An  Inclination  to  discharge  ffriends  from  Persecution  on  Account  of 
Priests  Rates  It  is  thought  propper  for  ffriends  to  Apply  to  him  to  see  what 
Releif  can  be  had  Our  ffriends  Joseph  Wanton  &  Richard  Borden  are 
therefore  desired  Either  to  goe  or  Wright  to  Sd  Governer  Belcher  on 
that  Account.191 

Not  until  they  were  reminded  of  this  duty  at  the  next 
Quarterly  Meeting  did  Wanton  and  Borden  set  to  work;^^^ 
but  in  the  wdnter  or  early  spring  they  obeyed  the  order, 
and  were  ready  to  report  at  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  June 
that  they  had  found  some  encouragement  from  the  new 
governor.    Still  nothing  had  been  done  yet  and  conditions 

^^'Pubs.  of  the  Col.  Soc.  of  Mass.,  Vol.  I.     Transactions,  "Note  on 
Quakers"  by  A.  C.  Goodell,  143 ;  Palfrey,  New  Eng-land,  IV,  534. 
'^^^Dairy  of  Z  Collins,  17. 
^s^Darfmouth  Mo.  M.,  222. 
'^^^Sandwich  Quart.  M.,  22. 
i9ii?.  /.  Quart.  M.,  171. 
^^-Ibid.,  171. 
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were  far  from  satisfactory. ^^^  While  Sandwich  this  year 
reported  "Ease  with  respect  to  Priests  Rates/'  Rhode 
Island  submitted  an  account  of  twenty-three  pounds  and 
seventeen  shillings  from  the  Rochester  Friends  for  "Priests 
Rats,"  and  Salem  brought  in  the  report  from  Kittery  of 
ten  pounds  seventeen  shilling  and  six  pence.^^*  As  a  result 
the  Yearly  Meeting  continued  the  appointment  of  Joseph 
Wanton  and  Richard  Borden,  desiring  them  "to  make  far- 
der  Application."^^^  It  was  now  generally  agreed  that, 
since  the  Massachusetts  governor  had  expressed  himself 
as  a  friend  to  Quakers,  the  New  England  Meeting  would 
no  longer  need  to  trouble  Friends  at  home.^^^  The  London 
Meeting  for  Sufferings  readily  agreed  to  discontinue  the 
"New  England  affair. "^^" 

The  direct  result  of  the  appeals  of  the  committee 
appointed  and  financed  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  1731  was 
the  law  of  December  24  of  the  same  year.  Belcher,  writing 
to  Partridge  just  before  the  opening  of  the  fall  session, 
said: 

The  Assembly  sits  here  again  this  week,  and  you  may  depend  on  every 
thing  in  my  power  for  the  relief  of  the  Quakers,  and  I  think  I  shall  be 
able  to  get  a  bill  past  that  will  be  pleasing.  The  Quakers  are  very  sensible 
of  my  readiness  &  sincerity  to  serve  them.i^^ 

On  December  2  he  addressed  the  Assembly  referring  to  his 
earlier  speech  and  spoke  of  the  repeated  applications  which 
the  Quakers  were  making. 

They  are  Generally,  [said  he,]  a  Sett  of  Vertuous  and  inoflfensive  people 
and  good  members  of  the  Common  Wealth  and  their  Friends  in  England 
are  a  great  Body  of  men,  and  esteemed  as  well  as  attached  to  His  Majesty 
and  His  Royal  House  as  any  of  the  best  of  his  Subjects ;  I  would  therefore 
upon  all  these  Considerations  think  it  an  Instance  of  your  prudence  and 
Wisdom  to  pass  Some  further  Law  for  their  Quiet  and  ease.^^^ 

i93por  conditions  in  Bristol  county  at  this  time  see  Bristol  Sessions, 
HI  B,  i6o. 

i9*iV.  E.  Yr.  M.,  142. 

^^^Ibid.,  143.  The  sum  of  30  pounds  was  voted  for  the  necessary 
expenses.    Salem  Mo.  M.,  93. 

^^^N.  E.  Yr.  M.,  144,  Epistle  to  London,  1731 ;  Lond.  Yr.  M.,  VH,  331. 

^^''Lond.  M.  for  Sufferings,  XXV,  40. 

i»8j.  Belcher  to  R.  Partridge,  i  Nov.,  1731,  6  Mass.  Hist.  Colls,  VI,  37. 

^^^Mass  Prov.  Laws,  II,  635. 
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A  few  days  later,  when  writing  to  Partridge,  Belcher  en' 
closed  a  copy  of  this  speech  with  the  comment, 

"You'll  see  by  my  speech  inclosed  that  I  am  leading  the  Assembly  to  the 
ease  of  your  Friends,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  by  the  influence  I  have 
on  many  of  the  members  that  a  good  bill  will  be  past  before  the  Court 

The  bill  was  passed  December  24,  1731.  In  the  pre- 
amble it  was  expressly  stated  that  the  Quakers  had  been 
complaining  of  the  difiticulties  in  complying  with  the  acts 
already  made  for  their  relief  and  had  been  making  fre- 
quent applications  to  the  court  for  redress.  Its  special 
provision  of  importance,  occasioned  by  the  difficulties  met 
under  the  special  certificate  system  described  in  the  two 
preceding  laws,  was  the  new  method  for  indicating  who 
might  be  of  the  Quaker  persuasion.  The  assessors  of  any 
town  where  Quakers  were  found  or  owned  land,  were  an- 
nually to  make  a  list  of  all  such  persons  and  give  it  to  the 
town  clerk  to  be  entered  in  the  town  records  and  handed 
out  at  six  pence  a  copy  to  any  Quaker  desiring  to  own  one. 
If  a  Quaker  found  his  name  omitted  he  was  to  inform  the 
assessors  in  writing,  his  statement  certified  by  two  of  the 
principal  members  of  his  society,  appointed  by  the  society 
for  that  special  purpose.  All  such  were  to  be  exempt  from 
the  payment  of  any  taxes  whatsoever  for  the  support  of 
the  ministry  or  for  building  meeting  houses.^*^^  This  ex- 
plicit wording  was  to  correct  the  troubles  which  the  Quak- 
ers had  suffered  since  1728  and  1729.  While  exempt  from 
certain  rates,  if  once  able  to  prove  himself  to  be  a  Quaker 
living  within  five  miles  of  a  place  of  meeting,  the  Massa- 
chusetts Friend  had  found  it  was  not  easy  to  establish  his 
identity,  for  advantage  was  taken  of  every  technicality. 
The  enforcement  of  this  law  for  five  years  would  prove 
whether  this  new  method  of  exemption  was  practicable. 

In  the  passage  of  this  bill  Belcher's  influence  had  been 
important^*'^  and  the  results  were  gratifying.     The  lower 

200J.  Belcher  to  R.  Partridge,  7  Dec,  1731,  6  Mass.  Hist  Colls.,  VI,  82. 
-°^Mass.  Prov.  Laws,  II,  619,  ch.  11. 

2o=J.  Belcher  to  R.  Partridge,  3  Jan.,   1731/32,  6  Mass.  Hist.  Colls., 
VI,  94. 
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house  had  made  it  no  small  work  for  the  governor,  but  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Quakers  and  their  allegiance  to  Belcher 
in  after  years  were  the  reward.  This  Belcher  frankly 
anticipated,  expressing  himself  to  Partridge  in  a  letter  as 
early  as  January  3,  1731/32.-°^  He  also  confided  to  his 
son  Jonathan  the  hope  that  the  New  England  Yearly  Meet- 
ing would  present  an  address  to  the  King  in  his  behalf.^^* 
In  this  hope  Belcher  was  disappointed,  altho  the  New 
England  Friends  had  much  to  say  in  his  favor.  The  Yearly 
Meeting  of  1732,  the  last  which  ever  recorded  "sufferings 
for  priests  rates,"  attributed  the  new  law  to  Belcher^*^^  and 
repeated  recognition  of  his  influence  in  the  London  epis- 
tles of  the  next  three  years.^^*^  The  Yearly  Meeting  of 
1732  voted  that 

An  Acknowledgment  be  Rendered  to  the  general  Assembly  for  what 
ffavour  they  have  Shown  us  &  in  a  perticuler  Manner  to  Governer  Belcher 
who  we  understand  has  been  candid  in  his  Endevours  on  friends  behalf 
and  also  to  Acquaint  Richard  Partridge  of  the  Governers  ffavour 
therein. 207 

The  delegation  which  presented  this  acknowledgment  met 
a  kind  reception  and  found  the  governor  "Pleased  to  Sig- 
nifie  his  Intentions  of  ffuture  Kindness  as  it  might  fall 
with  in  his  Power."^^^ 

The  news  from  New  England  was  quickly  reported  by 
Richard  Partridge  to  the  London  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
which  was  instructed  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  to  "write  to 
Such  Persons  in  yt  Government  as  have  been  Instrumental 
in  Procureing  this  Great  favour  and  to  make  such  Grate- 
full  acknowledgments  of  their  kindness  in  this  Respect  as 

203J.  Belcher  to  R.  Partridge,  27  Apr.,  1732.  6  Mass.  Hist.  Colls., 
VI,   123. 

-"*J.  Belcher  to  J.  Belcher  Jr.,  28  Apr.,  1732,  6  Mass.  Hist.  Colls., 
VI,  125. 

"°^Epistles  Rec'd,  II,  477,  Epistle  from  N.  E.  Yr.  M,,  1732;  Lond.  M. 
for  Sufferings,  XXV,  246-247. 

^^^Epistles  Rec'd,  II,  488-489,  497,  506. 

207Ar.  E.  Yr.  M.,  145-146. 

208/&,V.,  148. 
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they  shall  think  proper.''^"^  Although  Belcher  was  disap- 
pointed that  no  representation  in  his  favor  was  sent  to  the 
King  bj'  either  the  New  England  Yearly  Meeting  or  the 
London  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  he  made  the  most  of  their 
memorials  to  liimself.-^*^ 

Outside  of  the  Quaker  body  the  result  of  the  law  of 
1731  was  to  arouse  both  the  Baptists  and  the  Anglicans  of 
the  province.  The  law  of  1731,  unlike  those  which  preceded 
it  in  1728  and  1729,  was  limited  to  the  Quaker  sect  and 
did  not  include  liaptists.  As  the  law  of  1729  expired  in 
1733  and  nothing  had  succeeded  it  regarding  Baptists, 
advantage  was  immediately  taken  of  this  fact.  A  number 
of  Baptists  in  Bristol  County  were  taxed  for  ministerial 
rates  and  some  even  imprisoned  for  non-payment.^ ^^  Upon 
application  to  the  legislature  they  were  released  and  a  law 
made  for  the  Baptists  similar  to  that  of  1731  for  Quakers. 
This  law,  passed  July  4,  1734,  repeated  the  Quaker  legis- 
lation of  the  earlier  year  with  tlie  added  proviso  that 
the  act  should  not  extend  to  new  towns  granted  with  the 
customary  condition  of  settling  an  orthodox  minister  and 
erecting  a  meeting  house,  until  these  things  had  been 
accomplished.^^-  This  law  was  practically  reenacted  on 
June  30,  1740,  for  seven  years.- ^^ 

In  the  meantime  the  Quaker  law  of  1731  had  started 
a  commotion  in  the  Episcopal  camp,  as  the  adherents  to 
the  Church  of  England,  tho  they  were  the  first  sect  to  gain 
some  exemption,  had  made  no  aldvances  since  1727  and  were 
under  greater  disabilities  in  1731  than  either  the  Quakers 
or  Baptists.    Immediately  after  Belcher's  speech  to  the  as- 

-^^Lond.  M.  for  Sufferings,  XXV,  155.  The  success  of  Massachusetts 
made  a  profound  impression  upon  the  English  Quakers  on  account  of  the 
resistance  which  they  were  making  to  payment  of  tithes.  Papers  relating 
to  the  Quakers  Tythe  Bill,  5. 

210J.  Belcher  to  [T.]  Richardson,  14  Aug.,  1732,  6  Mass.  Hist.  Colls., 
VI.  481;  J.  Belcher  to  J.  Belcher  Jr.,  18  Sept.,  1732,  ibid.,  VI,  182;  J. 
Belcher  to  R.  Partridge,  21  May,  1734,  ibid.,  VI.  462. 

2iiBackus,  Baptists,  II,  30. 

-'^'Mass.  Prov.  Laws,  II,  714,  ch.  6. 

^^^Ibid.,  II,  1021,  ch.  6;  Backus,  Baptists,  II,  34. 
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sembly  of  December  2  and  the  appointment  by  the  lower 
house  of  a  committee  to  prepare  a  draught  of  a  bill  for  the 
relief  of  the  Quakers,  came  a  memorial  from  Roger  Price  of 
King's  Chapel  to  the  Governor,  Council  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, In  it  Price  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  suffered  the  same  diffi- 
culties and  discouragements  as  the  Quakers,  as  they  were 
not  exempted  from  taxes  for  the  Congregational  minister 
unless  living  within  five  miles  of  a  church  and  not  even  then 
if  the  church  lay  outside  of  the  province,  and  had  suffered 
both  distraint  and  imprisonment.-^^  Belcher,  upon  viewing 
this  memorial,  appeared  sympathetic  and  promised  his  in- 
terest, and  a  joint  committee  of  the  two  houses  was  ap- 
pointed to  take  it  into  consideration.  In  spite  of  this  the 
case  of  the  Anglicans  was  allowed  to  slide  and  the  officials 
of  King's  Chapel  and  Christ  Church,  seeing  the  Quaker  law 
was  about  to  pass,  decided  to  raise  a  sum  of  money  and  ap- 
ply to  the  crown  for  its  disallowance.-^^  The  churchmen 
were  so  far  successful  that  the  answer  from  the  Pri\y  Coun- 
cil, dated  February  2, 1736,  stated  that  only  the  fact  that  it 
was  a  temporary  law,  about  to  expire,  prevented  the  Lords 
Justices  from  asking  for  its  repeal.  This  statement  was 
made  on  the  ground  that,  as  the  charter  of  Massachusetts 
granted  a  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  Christians  except 
Papists,  consequently  such  exemption  ought  not  to  have 
been  limited  to  any  one  sect,  but  extended  to  all  Protest- 
ants. Since  the  act  was  so  near  expiration  it  did  not  seem 
necessary  to  call  for  its  repeal,  but  to  prevent  a  renewal 
or  the  passage  of  similar  acts  it  was  recommended  that  an 
additional  instruction  be  prepared  for  the  governor  to 
forbid  him  to  give  his  assent  to  any  such  law  unless  the 
exemption  be  made  general.  The  Board  of  Trade  was 
accordingly  directed  to  prepare  such  an  instruction  for 
Belcher.216 

-1* Perry,  Ch.  Docs.,  Mass.,  272-273. 

-'^Updike,  Narragansett  Church,  II,  504-505. 

^'^^Pubs.  of  the  Col.  Soc.  of  Mass.,  Vol.  I.  Transactions,  "Note  on 
Quakers"  by  A.  C.  Goodell,  143;  Mass.  Prov.  Laws,  II,  635;  Acts  of  the 
Privy  Council,  III,  491-492;  Foote,  Annals  of  King's  Chapel,  442  et  seq. 
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The  result  of  this  order  and  tlie  instruction  to  Belcher 
was  not  the  cessation  of  Quaker  legislation  but  the  alter- 
native mentioned  in  the  report  of  the  Lords  Committee. 
Already,  on  July  4,  1734,  the  Baptists  had  won  their  cause 
and  a  year  later  a  law  had  been  made  which  exempted  the 
polls  and  the  estates  of  the  Episcopalians  for  five  years. 
It  was  far  from  satisfactory  but  its  passage  gave  Belcher 
the  right  to  listen  to  the  next  appeals  which  came  from 
his  friends  the  Quakers.  The  Yearly  Meeting  of  1736, 
foreseeing  that  the  law  of  1731  was  about  to  expire,  de- 
cided to  speak  for  its  renewal  with  the  possibility  of  greater 
concessions,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  attend  the  Gen- 
eral Court.-^^  The  result  of  their  work  was  the  law  of 
June  28,  1737,  which  practically  renewed  the  legislation 
of  1731  for  ten  years.-^^  Corresponding  legislation  for  the 
Baptists  was  obtained  in  1740.-^^  Altho  the  Friends  had 
hoped  for  a  gTeater  satisfaction  at  this  time  they  were 
forced  to  admit  that  the  old  inconveniences  were  no  longer 
troublesome.  ^^^ 

While  making  this  confession  the  Yearly  Meeting  of 
1738  failed  to  vote  Governor  Belcher  the  expression  of 
appreciation  which  he  was  expecting.  This  omission  came 
at  an  awkward  moment  in  his  affairs  for  he  was  growing 
more  and  more  certain  that  his  removal  was  approaching 
and  was  gathering  together  all  possible  elements  which 
might  support  him.-^^  Of  great  importance  among  these 
were  the  English  Quakers  to  whom  he  wrote  asking  that 
they  would  use  their  influence  with  Walpole  and  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  to  have  him  retained  as  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts.-^^    A  petition  presented  in  his  behalf  by  Richard 

2".V.  E.  Yr.  M.,  159,  163,  165;  Epistles  Rec'd,  II,  543. 

-'^^Mass.  Prov.  Laws,  II,  876,  ch.  6. 

-'^^Mass.  Prov.  Laws,  II,  1021,  ch.  6. 

220Ar.  E.  Yr.  M.,  168,  Epistle  to  London,  1738. 

--^There  was  apparently  at  this  time  a  certain  coohiess  toward  Belcher 
among  the  New  England  Quakers  which  was  reflected  in  the  London 
Meeting  for  Sufferings.  Diary  of  Z.  Collins,  10  Nov.,  1737;  R.  L  Quart. 
M.,  198;  Loud.  M.  for  Sufferings,  XXVI,  324,  354;  XXVII,  34-35- 

222J.  Belcher  to  R.  Partidge,  15  Jan.,  1739/40,  6  Mass.  Hist.  Colls., 
VII,  262. 
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Partridge  in  January,  1739/40,  referred  to  the  work  he 
had  done  for  the  Quakers  of  Massachusetts.-^^  In  recog- 
nititon  of  these  services  of  the  English  Friends,  which 
tided  the  matter  over  for  another  year.  Belcher  sent  a 
memorial  of  thanks  "To  my  good  &  worthy  Friends^  the 
people  call'd  Quakers,  in  Gt  Britain,"  dated  May  9,  1740, 
which  speaks  of  "the  great  respect  &  friendship  you  have 
manifested  to  me  upon  the  many  efforts  my  enemies  have 
been  making  to  have  the  comissns  I  have  the  honour 
to  hold  superseded."  "I  shall  take  all  occasions,"  wrote 
Belcher,  "to  return  the  late  kind  offices  you  have  acted 
towds  me  in  evry  reasona  way  &  manner  yt  can  be  desired 
or  expected."^-^  In  private  letters  likewise  to  London 
Friends  Belcher  expressed  himself  strongly  in  this  same 
strain,-^^  placing  in  the  Quakers  such  confidence  as  later 
events  failed  somewhat  to  justify.--"^  An  application  in 
the  autumn  of  1740  failed  to  secure  what  Belcher  had 
hoped  for-^^  and  he  was  superseded  in  the  following  year. 
In  spite  of  their  failure  Belcher  never  lost  regard  for  this 
body  of  people. ^^^ 

-"^^Mass.  Prov.  Laws,  11,  62,6. 

"*6  Mass.  Hist.  Colls.,  VII,  505. 

225J.  Belcher  to  R.  Partidge,  i  May,  1740,  6  Mass.  Hist.  Colls.,  VII. 
284;  same  to  same,  7  May,  1740,  ibid.,  VII,  284;  J.  Belcher  to  Bubb 
Dodington,  8  May,  1740,  ibid.,  VII,  295-297;  J.  Belcher  to  [T.]  Hyam  and 
J.  Gurney,  9  May,  1740,  ibid.,  VII,  505.  To  his  son  Belcher  wrote  (19 
May,  1740)  "I  can't  enough  express  my  gratitude  for  his  [Richard  Par- 
tridge's] great  &  unwearied  care,  vigilance  &  fidelity  to  my  interest  & 
service.  Such  a  friend  is  worth  the  name  of  one  &  my  heart  is  fir'd  with 
gratitude  to  the  whole  body  of  Quakers  who  have  at  this  juncture  given 
such  signal  proof  of  their  sincerity  to  serve  me  at  a  time  when  I  so  much 
wanted  their  interest  &  friendship."     Ibid.,  VII,  301. 

-2^"I  really  beleive  an  earnest  letter  sign'd  by  Mr.  Gurney,  Hyam  & 
some  other  of  your  principal  Friends  &  directed  to  Sr.  Rob  could  still 
secure  me  in  both  provinces."  J.  Belcher  to  R.  Partridge,  20  May,  1740,  6 
Mass.  Hist.  Colls.,  VII,  507;  J.  Belcher  to  [T.]  Hyam,  25  Oct.,  1740,  ibid., 
VII,  522. 

2'^ J.  Belcher  to  R.  Partridge,  26  Jan.,  1740/41,  6  Mass.  Hist.  Colls., 
VII,  363;  J.  Belcher  to  J.  Belcher  Jr.,  27  Jan.,  1740/41,  ibid.,  VII,  366-367. 

~-^J.  Belcher  to  R.  Partridge,  7  May,  1741,  6  Mass.  Hist.  Coils.,  VII, 
382;  same  to  same,  31  Aug.,  1741,  ibid.,  VII,  546;  J.  Belcher  to  J.  Belcher 
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The  progress  made  by  the  Quakers  of  Massachusetts 
in  securing  exemption  from  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  the 
province  falls  into  three  distinct  periods: —  from  the  be- 
ginning to  1718;  1718  to  1730;  1730  to  1740.  1.  In  the 
first  of  these  periods  the  various  local  meetings  of  New 
England  were  busy  with  the  collection  of  sufferings  and 
with  numerous  petitions  to  governor  and  council,  con- 
stantly reporting  their  progress  to  the  London  Yearly 
Meeting.  The  English  Quakers  paid  careful  attention  to 
these  reports,  studied  Massachusetts  legislation  and  took 
certain  measures  to  secure  relief  for  the  New  England 
Friends.  During  this  time,  however,  they  were  not  push- 
ing this  case  with  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Privy 
Council.  2.  In  1718  the  London  Meeting  for  Sufferings, 
now  informed  of  the  existence  of  a  fund  in  the  treasury  of 
the  New  England  Yearly  Meeting  to  support  a  Quaker 
protest  in  England,  determined  to  address  the  King  in 
Council  on  Massachusetts  affairs,  and  from  then  until  1730 
was  almost  constantly  before  the  government  upon  this 
business.  A  temporary  pause  was  made  in  1719  when  the 
rumor  was  circulated  that  the  Massachusetts  General 
Court  was  about  to  pass  a  law  favoring  Quakers;  but  in 
1723-1724  the  test  case  of  the  Dartmouth  and  Tiverton 
assessors  was  pushed  to  a  successful  conclusion.  A  fur- 
ther petition  (1725-1727)  failed  to  secure  attention  be- 
cause of  the  stress  of  the  political  situation  in  England, 
coming  as  it  did  just  at  the  close  of  George  I's  reign. 
3.  In  1730  the  London  Meeting  agreed  not  to  pursue  the 
matter  further  as  a  governor  favorable  to  the  Quakers  had 
reached  Massachusetts.  From  that  time  on  the  con- 
test was  in  Boston  and  was  finally  won  through  Belcher's 
influence. 

While  Belcher's  work  for  the  Quaker  cause  was  im- 
portant, the  result  would  have  been  impossible  without  the 
great  change  which  had  come  over  both  houses  of  the  Gen- 

Jr.,  17  June,  1741,  ibid.,  VII,  542.  Belcher's  late  appointment  as  governor 
of  New  Jersey  has  been  attributed  to  the  work  of  the  English  Quakers. 
Palfrey,  New  England,  IV,  562,  note. 
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eral  Court  since  1700.  The  Council  had  first  grown  more 
liberal,  far  less  provincial  as  it  always  was  than  the  lower 
house;  and  in  later  years  the  representatives  had  been 
forced  into  line  by  authoritative  messages  from  England. 
The  royal  disallowance  of  a  law  had  to  receive  recogni- 
tion; and  it  was  useless  to  pass  further  legislation  which 
would  suffer  similar  treatment.  In  relation  to  an  ecclesi- 
astical question  tlie  opinions  of  crown  officials  were  con- 
sistent with  the  general  policy  of  imperial  control.  The 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts  had  been  resisting  impe- 
rial authority,  and  the  case  of  the  Quakers  was  decided  in 
1724  at  the  cost  of  the  Massachusetts  assembly.  Such  had 
been  the  policy  of  Joseph  Dudley  as  the  exponent  of  the 
imperial  sj-stem.  While  he  was,  on  the  whole,  anxious  to 
suppress  unrul}^  religious  elements,  he  was  distinctly  favor- 
able to  the  Quakers.  The  weakness  of  the  Quaker  cause 
in  his  time  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  question  had  not 
yet  become  a  vital  issue. 

The  Order  in  Council  of  1724  was  not  inconsistent 
with  the  Board  of  Trade's  general  policy ;  but  it  could  not 
have  been  obtained  so  easily  had  it  not  been  for  the  support 
rendered  the  Massachusetts  Quakers  by  the  Society  of 
Friends  in  England.  In  the  time  of  William  and  Mary 
and  during  the  opening  years  of  Anne's  reign,  the  English 
Quakers  had  been  recognized  as  an  important  element  in 
English  society,  representing  large  trading  interests  and 
great  wealth.  With  the  accession  of  George  I  they  as- 
sumed once  more  a  place  of  importance,  at  the  return  of 
the  Whigs  to  power,  and  numbered  among  their  ranks  men 
who  in  later  years  were  very  close  to  Walpole  and  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle.  Their  interest  in  the  Quaker  cause 
in  New  England  was  kept  constantly  before  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  the  Privy  Council  by  the  work  of  the  London 
Meeting  for  Sufferings  through  its  important  representa- 
tive, Ricliard  Partridge. 

If  the  success  of  the  Quakers  of  Massachusetts  was 
directly  due  to  the  sympathy  of  Governor  Belcher  and  the 
changed  attitude  of  the  General  Court,  both  of  these  were 
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in  turn  dependent  upon  the  political  influence  of  the  Lon- 
don Quakers  under  the  Walpole  regime.  Belcher  recog- 
nized their  importance  and  adopted  their  cause  with  a 
view  to  future  support  from  them ;  the  General  Court  saw 
the  repeated  successes  of  the  Quakers  with  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  realized  the  uselessness  of  continued  resistance. 
We  shall  next  see  how  the  same  general  conditions 
affected  the  cause  of  the  Anglicans  in  Massachusetts. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  Church  of  England. 

In  the  year  1691  there  was  but  one  Episcopal  church 
in  the  whole  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  By  1725  the 
number  had  increased  to  five,  which  included  King's 
Chapel  and  Christ  Church  of  Boston  and  the  rural  parishes 
of  Bristol,  Newbury  and  Marblehead.  This  growth  was 
representative  of  the  work  which  the  Church  of  England 
was  in  this  interval  doing  in  the  whole  line  of  colonies 
from  Maine  to  South  Carolina  and  the  West  Indies, 

The  advance  made  by  the  English  Church  in  the  years 
following  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary  was  not  due 
to  a  consistent  policy  on  the  part  of  the  English  govern- 
ment. In  spite  of  the  close  personal  relation  between 
William  III.  and  Henry  Compton,  Bishop  of  London, 
William's  reign,  tho  friendly  to  the  low  churchmen,  was 
concerned  especially  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  with  the 
interests  of  the  dissenters  and  was  more  or  less  indifferent 
to  the  ambitions  of  the  English  Church.  In  the  reign  of 
Anne  the  sympathy  of  the  monarch  was  thrown  in  dis- 
tinctly with  the  interests  of  the  Church,  which  was  able  to 
take  unusual  strides  in  the  direction  of  exclusive  rights 
during  the  Tory  ascendency  just  preceding  her  death,  but 
lost  this  preeminence  in  the  succession  of  the  House  of 
Hanover.  Unperfected  plans  were  abandoned  under  the 
Whigs  whom  the  accession  of  George  I  placed  in  power, 
and  the  authority  which  soon  came  to  be  exercised  by 
Walpole  did  not  in  any  way  improve  the  situation,  as  he 
openly  expressed  a  lack  of  sympathy.^ 

^The  relation  between  the  government  and  the  English  colonial  church 
during  the  reigns  of  Anne  and  the  Georges  may  be  followed  in  the  Jour- 
nals of  the  S.  P.  G.  Among  the  favorable  actions  taken  in  the  later  years 
of  Anne's  reign  may  be  mentioned  the  Order  in  Council  granting  appeal 
from  inferior  courts  to  the  Queen  in  Council  without  limitation,  in  eccle- 

148 
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It  was  tlierefore  in  a  period  of  comparative  indiffer- 
ence, so  far  as  the  government  was  concerned,  that  the 
great  colonial  work  of  the  English  Cliurch  was  begun,  and 
at  the  end  of  forty  years  was  still  vainly  looking  for  gov- 
ernmental support.  In  spite  of  this  deficiency  very  definite 
advances  were  made  by  the  Cliurch  of  England  in  the  colo- 
nies through  the  work  of  individuals  and  organizations. 

Two  particular  forces  came  together  to  effect  these 
results.  On  the  one  hand  the  Bishop  of  London,  Henry 
Compton,  early  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  transat- 
lantic portion  of  his  diocese,  and  through  his  whole  life 
time  did  what  lay  in  his  power  to  advance  the  interests  of 
the  Church  over  the  seas.-  The  influence  which  he  did 
possess  in  William's  reign  was  the  result  of  his  low  cliurch 
and  Whig  leanings  which  had  earlier  cost  him  his  author- 
ity under  James  II.  He  had  acted  upon  the  committee  of 
the  Privy  Council  dealing  with  trade  and  foreign  planta- 
tions,^ and  later,  at  its  organization,  became  an  ex  officio 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trade.     In  questions  which  con- 

siastical  cases,  5".  P.  G.  Letters,  A  VII,  No.  49,  Report  of  Board  of  Trade, 
25  Nov.,  1712;  S.  P.  G.  Journal,  II,  212,  214,  258,  July  1712 — Jan.,  1712/13; 
the  ready  extension  of  the  Queen's  bounty  to  the  Society's  missionaries, 
Fothergill,  List  of  Emigrant  Ministers  to  America,  1690-1811;  S.  P.  G», 
Journal,  II,  341 ;  Popple  to  the  Sec'y,  3  Feb.,  1703/04,  S.  P.  G.  Letters, 
A  I,  No.  26;  Queen  Anne's  approval  of  a  colonial  bishop.  Cross,  Ang. 
Episc,  loi ;  5".  P.  G.  Journal,  II,  381.  Under  George  I  the  attempt  to 
establish  bishoprics  in  America  was  abandoned,  Cross,  Ang.  Episc,  loi ; 
5".  P.  G.  Journal,  IV,  94,  4  Mar.,  1719/20;  and  the  whole  period  of  the 
Walpole  regime  was  full  of  disappointments.  See  attempt  to  have  New 
Jersey  act  in  favor  of  Quakers  disallowed,  S.  P.  G.  Journal,  III,  69,  372, 
385,  412;  IV,  1-2,  II,  I  July,  1715-19  Dec,  1718;  question  of  the  lands  in 
St.  Christopher,  S.  P.  G.  Journal,  IV,  94,  96,  March,  1719/20;  Maryland 
act  regarding  ministers'  salaries,  S.  P.  G.  Journal,  V,  210,  211-12,  216,  225, 
June-Nov.,  1729;  bill  in  Parliament  to  restrain  the  disposition  of  lands, 
5".  P.  G.  Journal,  VII,  22,  23,  35,  March-May,  1736. 

^Compton  made  an  attempt  to  secure  a  legal  basis  for  his  authority 
in  the  colonies ;  he  obtained  from  Charles  II  a  bounty  of  twenty  pounds 
for  each  minister  and  schoolmaster  going  to  the  West  Indies ;  he  insti- 
tuted the  practice  of  appointing  commissaries ;  he  was  instrumental  in 
securing  the  charter  of  the  S.  P.  G.    Cross,  Ang.  Episc,  25-36. 

^Cross,  Ang.  Episc,  31;  Dickerson,  Am.  Col.  Gov.,  19. 
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cerned  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  the  colonies  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  the  Board,  to  secure  the  recommendations  of 
the  Bishop  of  London,^  altho  his  advice  was  not  always 
followed.^ 

The  second  force  behind  the  growth  of  the  colonial 
church  in  the  provincial  period  was  an  organization  whose 
origin  was  due  to  the  interest  in  the  formation  of  religious 
societies  conspicuous  in  England  at  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  connecting  link  between  the  Bishop 
of  London  and  the  religious  societies  appears  in  the  person 
of  Thomas  Bray,  bishop's  commissary  in  Maryland,  who 
was  instrumental  in  the  founding  of  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge  and  in  the  organization  of 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts.  Indications  of  the  later  work  of  the  S.  P.  G.  appear 
in  the  original  constitution  of  the  S.  P.  C.  K.  At  home 
this  society  was  to  promote  religious  and  secular  education 
through  the  establishment  of  libraries  and  schools;  abroad 
it  was  to  assist  the  bishop's  missionaries  in  those  colonies 
where  no  financial  provision  was  made  for  them,  pension 
ministers'  families  and  establish  libraries.*^  The  S.  P.  G., 
in  absorbing  the  functions  abroad  of  the  S.  P.  C.  K.,  ob- 
tained a  charter  which  did  little  more  than  repeat  these 
duties  with  modifications.  There  had  appeared  however, 
particularly  in  the  work  of  George  Keith  for  the  S.  P.  C. 
K.,  a  secondary  object  toward  which  the  earlier  society 
moved  and  in  which  it  was  followed  by  its  successor.  In 
the  Quaker  of  the  last  decade  of  the  seventeenth  century 
the  English  Churchman  saw  not  one  of  an  irritating  but 
harmless  dissenting  sect,  but  the  member  of  a  great  organi- 
zation, non-Christian  in  its  teaching,  eccentric  in  its  cus- 

■*Dickerson,  Am.  Col.  Gov.,  123-127. 

^The  Massachusetts  act  of  1702  for  the  settlement  and  support  of 
ministers  was  opposed  by  Compton  before  the  Board  of  Trade,  but  his 
recommendations  did  not  result  in  its  disallowance.  Mass.  Prov.  Laws,  I, 
509. 

^"A  General  Plan  of  the  Constitution  of  a  Protestant  Congregation 
or  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge."  Allen  and  McClure,  200 
years  of  the  S.  P.  C.  K.,  22. 
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toms.'  The  strongest  opposition  to  its  supremacy  which 
the  Church  of  England  met  in  the  early  eighteenth  century 
came  from  the  Qunker  meetings  of  England  and  America. 
In  the  attack  upon  tiiem  the  Quakers  saw  not  only  reli- 
gious intolerance  but  political  injustice  as  well,  for  the 
Anglican  Avas  the  church  of  the  state,  and  the  Quakers, 
even  more  conspicuously  than  the  other  English  dissent- 
ers, were  hemmed  in  by  political  disabilities.  In  the  colo- 
nies the  struggle  resolved  itself  into  a  duel  in  which  the  two 
sides  were  not  unevenly  matched.  Backed  by  the  two 
parent  bodies  at  home,  the  London  Yearly  Meeting  and  the 
English  Church,  the  latter  working  tlirough  the  Bishop  of 
London  and  the  S.  1*.  G.,  the  contending  i)arties  fought  out 
the  battle.  In  Pennsylvania,  where  Quakerism  had  its 
stronghold,  the  Anglican  was  less  successful ;  in  Maryland 
where  Bray's  chief  work  was  done,  opposition  set  up  by 
the  Quakers  to  the  establishment  of  the  English  Church, 
was  in  time  defeated  and  the  act  of  religion  passed  and 
allowed. 

As  the  situation  was  in  each  colony  modified  by  con- 
ditions resulting  from  the  nature  of  the  colony's  early 
settlement,  in  New  England  three  varying  types  of  the 
struggle  appeared.  In  Connecticut  the  Quaker-Anglican 
conflict  was  practically  non-existent,  for  unorthodox  reli- 
gious ideas  found  little  encouragement  within  its  borders. 
The  Church  of  England,  when  finally  introduced,  came 
among  people  who  were  already  Anglicans  and  later  prose- 
lytized from  the  Congregational  churches  of  the  colony. 
In  Rhode  Island  the  Church  found  itself  facing  a  number 
of  different  religious  groups,  united  in  their  opposition  to 

""To  reduce  the  Quakers,  who  are  so  numerous  in  those  parts,  to  the 
Christian  Faith,  from  which  they  are  totally  Apostatiz'd,  and  so  may  be 
look'd  upon  as  a  Heathen  Nation,  it  were  to  be  wish'd  that  a  support 
could  be  provided  for  some  Missionaries  to  be  sent  amongst  them,  in 
order  to  convert  them,  in  the  manner  that  George  Keith  does  travail 
amongst  them  here  in  England  to  that  blessed  end,  and  not  without  good 
success."  "Memorial  given  in  by  Dr.  Bray."  Allen  and  McClure,  200 
years  of  the  S.  P.  C.  K.,  23;  John  Chamberlayne  to  Elias  Neau,  Oct.,  1700, 
ibid.,  227. 
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an  ecclesiastical  system  when  joined  to  the  state,  but 
differing  much  among  themselves.  Of  these  the  Quakers 
were  the  largest  and  most  influential  body  and  the  only 
one  having  a  strong  support  in  England.  Among  these 
people  there  was  a  large  number  who  claimed  no  particu- 
lar religious  affiliation.  In  Massachusetts  existed  a  condi- 
tion midway  between  these  two.  As  in  Connecticut  the 
Congregational  church  stood  firmly  supported  by  legisla- 
tion which  protected  it  as  the  favored  system.  In  addition 
to  it,  however,  there  were  in  the  province,  as  the  previous 
chapters  have  shown,  so  many  communities  of  Quakers  or 
of  people  with  other  unorthodox  religious  ideas,  that  they 
had,  from  the  beginning  of  the  provincial  government, 
formed  a  serious  problem  in  the  enforcement  of  Massachu- 
setts ecclesiastical  law.  For  a  decade  the  most  important 
work  done  by  the  S.  P.  G.  in  Massachusetts  was  among 
these  people. 

The  situation  in  New  England  was  understood  by 
Thomas  Bray  who  distinguished  carefully  between  Rhode 
Island  and  the  two  larger  colonies.  To  the  former  he 
would  have  missionaries  immediately  sent  to  deal  with 
atheism;  with  the  dissent  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecti- 
cut he  had  no  wish  to  interfere.^  In  two  of  its  other  pur- 
poses the  S.  P.  G.  in  its  early  years  gave  evidence  not  only 
of  an  unwillingness  to  clash  with  New  England  noncon- 
formity but  even  of  an  eagerness  to  act  in  conjunction 

8"In  ROAD-ISLAND,  for  want  of  a  Clergy,  many  of  the  Inhabitants 
are  said  to  be  sunk  downright  into  Atheism.  The  New  Generation,  being 
the  Off-spring  of  Quakers,  whose  children,  for  want  of  an  Outward 
Teaching,  which  those  Enthusiasts  at  first  denied,  being  meer  Ranters; 
as  indeed  the  Sons  of  Quakers  are  found  to  be  such  in  most  Places,  and 

equally  to  deny  all  Religion Nor  do  I  think  myself  oblig'd  to 

speak  here  of  Nezv-England,  where  Independency  seems  to  be  the  Religion 
of  the  Country.  My  design  is  not  to  intermeddle,  where  Christianity 
under  any  Form  has  obtained  Possession ;  but  to  represent  rather  the 
deplorable  State  of  the  English  Colonies,  where  they  have  been  in  a  man- 
ner abandoned  to  Atheism;  or,  which  is  much  at  one,  to  Quakerism,  for 
want  of  a  Clergy  settled  among  them."  Bray,  A  Memorial  representing 
the  Present  State  of  Religion  on  the  continent  of  North  America,  London 
1 700.     Printed  in  Steiner,  Bray,  159  et  seq. 
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with  it.  When  in  1704  the  secretary  was  coiniiinnieating 
with  the  IJoard  of  Trade  in  regard  to  work  anion*:;  the 
Indians,  lie  was  informed  of  the  existence  of  the  old  So- 
ciety f(n'  the  J*roi)a<'ation  of  the  Gospel  in  New  England 
and  urged  to  diseover  how  its  funds  were  employed.  A 
later  letter  from  Sir  William  Ashurst  to  the  secretary 
described  most  cordially  the  work  of  this  organization. '^ 
At  about  the  same  time  an  account  came  to  the  S,  P.  G.  of 
an  organization  in  New  England  known  as  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  Keligion,  founded  on  the  pattern  of 
the  corresponding  societies  existing  in  London.  The  S.  P. 
G.  exchanged  publications  with  this  society.^" 

The  principle  laid  down  by  Bray  was  carried  out  in 
the  work  of  George  Keith  and  John  Talbot,  its  first  mis- 
sionaries, George  Keith  especially,  having  himself  passed 
from  Quakerism  to  Keithian  Quakerism  and  thence  to  the 
Church  of  England,  made  his  great  work  to  lead  his  former 
friends  from  their  "errors."  With  this  in  view  Keith  and 
Talbot  went  early  to  Rhode  Island,  the  center  of  New 
England  Quakerism. ^^  There  they  found  one  Anglican 
church  already  in  existence,  as  Newport  had  been  favored 
by  Bray  three  years  before  the  founding  of  the  Venerable 
Society.     Its  first  two  ministers,  both  sent  out  by  Comp- 

^S.  p.  G.  Letters,  A  I,  No.  26;  A  II,  No.  148.  See  also  references  to 
this  society  in  S.  P.  G.  Journal,  II,  259-266,  16  Jan.  and  13  Feb.,  1712/13. 

i^Edward  Bromfield  to  Thomas  Bromfield,  9  Oct.,  1704,  5".  P.  G.  Let- 
ters, A  II,  No.  29;  Edward  Bromfield  to  the  Sec'y,  24  Feb.,  1707,  ibid., 
A  III,  No.  178.  In  later  years  the  cordiality  between  the  S.  P.  G.  and 
this  organization  in  New  England  disappeared  as  the  leaders  of  the  latter 
society  became  interested  in  placing  Congregational  ministers  in  "unor- 
thodox" towns.     In  some  of  these  the  S.  P.  G.  was  already  at  work. 

i^The  religious  situation  in  Rhode  Island  at  this  time  is  described  in 
a  memorial  sent  by  Honeyman  to  Nicholson.  It  is  called  a  "Melancholy 
Scene,"  the  people  divided  into  many  sects  and  presenting  "a  dismal  view 
of  the  Triumph  of  the  Empire  of  darkness  over  the  Kingdom  of  Our 
Lord  Jesus."  Among  these  are  i.  Quakers,  2.  Anabaptists  divided  between 
those  observing  the  first  and  those  the  seventh  day  of  the  week,  3.  Gor- 
tonians,  4.  those  living  with  no  religion  at  all,  5.  Independents  and  a  few 
members  of  the  6.  Church  of  England.     S.  P.  G.  Papers,  B  I,  No.  176. 
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ton,^^  were  followed  in  1704  by  the  Rev.  James  Honeyinan 
who  had  crossed  originally  to  be  in  the  Narragansett 
country.^  ^  Many  letters  were  written  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Society,  urging  that  a  missionary  be  sent  to  the  west 
shore  of  Narragansett  Bay,^^  but  the  place  was  not  sup- 
plied until  1717.^^  In  1723  the  little  church  in  Providence 
received  a  minister.  ^*^ 

In  Massachusetts  Keith  and  Talbot  visited  chiefly  the 
towns  which  most  closely  resembled  Ehode  Island,  on  Cape 
Ann  and  in  the  boundaries  of  the  old  Plymouth  Colony. 
It  was  not,  however,  in  the  strongly  Quaker  community  of 
Dartmouth  or  in  the  part-Quaker,  part-Congregational 
towns  of  Salem  and  Lynn,  Sandwich  and  Falmouth,  that 
they  met  their  warmest  welcome.  Instead  of  this  it  was 
in  that  group  of  Rhode  Island  border  settlements  which 
had  given  the  Bristol  justices  their  greatest  problem  in 
administration,  through  an  indifference  to  religious  teach- 
ing and  a  strong  determination  to  have  political  and  per- 
sonal liberty,  that  these  men  were  most  kindly  received. 
Around  a  nucleus  of  sincere  Churchmen  gathered  a  group 
of  independent  or  negative  thinkers,  more  than  ready  to 
meet  Massachusetts  ecclesiasticism  with  any  stronger 
weapon.  ^^     Such  was  the  condition  in  Freetown,  Tiverton, 

i-Bray  to  the  Sec'y,  24  May,  1704,  5".  P.  G.  Letters,  A  I,  No.  164; 
Church  at  Newport  to  the  Sec'y,  29  Sept.,  1702,  ihid.,  A  I,  No.  54;  J. 
Brenton  to  the  Sec'y,  15  Nov.,  1710,  ibid.,  A  VI,  No.  6. 

ispascoe,  200  Years  of  the  S.  P.  G.,  42;  J.  Brenton  to  the  Sec'y,  15 
Nov.,  1710,  S.  P.  G.  Letters,  A  VI,  No.  6. 

^*S.  P.  G.  Journal,  I,  29,  27  Feb.,  1701/02;  S.  Myles  to  Bp.  of  Glouc, 
8  July,  1702,  5".  P.  G.  Letters,  A  I,  No.  32;  Bp.  of  London  to  the  Sec'y, 
ibid.,  A  I,  No.  35. 

i^Guy  to  the  Sec'y,  10  June,  1717,  S.  P.  G.  Letters,  A  XII,  447-448; 
Shute  to  the  Sec'y,  14  June,  1717,  ibid.,  A  XII,  449. 

i^Humphreys,  Hist.  Acc't  of  the  S.  P.  G.,  323;  Johnson's  Rep.,  18 
Jan.,  1722/23;  S.  P.  G.  Letters,  A  XVI,  42-44  et  alia;  Sec'y  to  Ch.  at 
Prov.,  20  July,  1723,  ibid.,  A  XVII,  394-395 ;  Sec'y  to  Pigot,  20  July,  1723, 
ibid.,  A  XVII.  397;  Pigot  to  the  Sec'y,  13  Jan.,  1723/24,  ibid.,  A  XVII, 
362-365. 

^'■"Their  good  will  to  ye  Church   se'ms   mostly   to    [be]    from  their 
aversion  to  Independency  &  so  secure  themselves  agt  ye  penal  Laws  of  ye 
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and  Little  Conipton  aud  less  conspicuously  in  Swansea.^® 
Swansea  and  Little  Comptou  decided  for  Church  of  Eng- 
land ministers  at  an  early  date/''*  and  the  group  in  Swan- 
sea under  the  leadership  of  one  John  Brown  persisted  for 
several  years.  Samuel  Myles,  who  was  especially  fond  of 
this  little  cliurcli,  often  preached  at  Swansea,  lent  books 
to  the  people  and  repeatedly  wrote  to  England  in  their 
behalf,-'*  but  the  attempt  made  by  the  Society  to  procure 
a  minister  for  the  town  was  unsuccessful.-^ 

The  work  of  John  Brown  for  the  Church  of  England 
ministry  in  Swansea  was  paralleled  by  that  of  Col.  Vesey 
in  Braintree,  a  town  which  lay  outside  the  lines  of  the  non- 
Congregational  influence  and  would  probably  not  have 
been  affected  by  the  S.  P.  G.  w^ork  but  for  him.  George 
Keith's  report  submitted  to  the  society  in  1702  stated  that 
the  only  churches  in  New  England  were  the  one  at  Boston, 
the  newly  founded  church  at  Newport,  "and  another  in 
Braintry  which  has  no  Minister."^-  As  early  as  1689  there 
is  evidence  of  Churchmen  in  Braintree  ;^^  and  in  1702  nu- 

province  of  ye  Massachusets  Bay  wch  exacts  a  maintenance  for  ye  Dis- 
sentg  (or  the  Established  Clergy  as  they  call  them)  not  only  from 
dissenters  of  all  Denominations,  but  from  ye  profess'd  &  actual  members 
of  ye  Church  of  Engld  &  that  too  where  they  have  a  Minr  of  their  own 
to  help  to  Support."  McSparran  to  the  Sec'y,  7  Jan.  1723/24,  S.  P.  G. 
Letters,  A  XVII,  359-362.  Also  Bridger  to  Lucas,  7  Oct.,  1718,  ibid., 
A  XIII,  521-523;  Pigot  to  the  Sec'y,  13  Jan.,  1713/14,  ibid.,  A  XVII,  362- 
365. 

^^Prot.  Episc.  Hist.  Soc.  Colls.,  I,  xxvi;  Bp.  of  London  to  the  Sec'y. 
19  Feb.,  1702/3,  5".  P.  G.  Letters,  A  I,  No.  53. 

'^^Keith's  Journal,  22,  23,  27  and  30  Aug.,  1702;  Prot.  Episc.  Hist. 
Soc.  Colls.,  I,  XV ;  Samuel  Myles  to  the  Bp.  of  Glouc,  8  July,  1702,  5".  P.  G. 
Letters,  A  I,  No.  32 ;  Bp.  of  London  to  the  Sec'y,  ibid.,  A  I,  No.  35 ; 
Keith  to  the  Sec'y,  29  Nov.,  1702,  ibid.,  A  I,  No.  50. 

20Myles  to  Bp.  of  Glouc,  8  July,  1702,  5".  P.  G.  Letters,  A  I,  No.  32; 
John  Brown  to  Archbp.  of  Canterbury,  23  Feb.,  1703/04,  ibid.,  A  I,  No. 
158;  Myles  to  Dr.  Beveridge,  26  Feb.,  1703/04,  ibid.,  A  1,  No.  160;  Myles  to 
the  Sec'y,  15  Aug.,  1707,  ibid.,  A  III,  No.  123;  Myles  to  the  Sec'y,  16  Dec, 
1708,  Perry,  Ch.  Docs.,  Mass.,  83. 

215".  P.  G.  Journal,  I,  150,  156,  16  June,  1704. 

^-Prot.  Episc.  Hist.  Soc.  Colls.,  I,  xv. 

-^Adams,  Hist,  of  Quincy,  37. 
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merous  applications  were  made  in  their  behalf.^^  The 
Society  responded  in  the  foUowing  year  by  sending  Wil- 
liam Barclay  to  the  town,  but  his  stay  was  brief.^^  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  inevitable  hostility  between  the  stand- 
ing order  and  the  Churchmen  liad  been  increasing  and  at 
this  time  broke  out  in  the  prolonged  warfare  which  the 
town  waged  over  the  questions  of  increasing  the  minister's 
salary  and  forming  a  second  precinct.^^  In  this  struggle 
the  standing  order  resorted  to  any  means  to  deride  the 
Churchmen,  while  the  small  Episcopal  group  was  not 
above  allying  with  itself  the  disaffected  of  the  commu- 
nity.^^ 

From  the  time  of  Barclay's  departure  the  affairs  of 
Braintree  were  considered  by  the  Society  in  connection 
with  the  other  towns  of  southeastern  Massachusetts,  and 
about  them  all  Henry  Compton  was  very  doubtful.^^  Tho 
Myles,  who  as  late  as  1708  was  writing  in  their  behalf, 
finally  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  number  of  sincere 
Churchmen  was  too  small  to  warrant  sending  a  mission- 
jjpy  29  appeals  from  the  various  towns  continued.^^  The 
inhabitants  of  Freetown  went  so  far  as  to  vote  in  town 

'*C.  Bridge  to  G.  Keith,  19  Nov.  1702,  5.  P.  G.  Letters,  A.  I,  No.  49; 
Myles  to  Bp.  of  Glouc,  8  July,  1702,  ibid.,  A  I,  No.  ^2;  Lewis  Morris  to 
Archdeacon  Beveridge,  27  July,  1702,  Perry,  Ch.  Docs.,  Mass.,  72-73;  Bp. 
of  London  to  the  Sec'y,  19  Feb.,  1702/03,  5.  P.  G.  Letters,  A  I,  No.  53. 

-^Talbot  to  the  Sec'y,  7  April,  1704,  Pro't.  Episc.  Hist.  Soc.  Colls.,  1, 
xlii;  Bp.  of  London  to  the  Com.,  13  May,  1704,  5".  P.  G.  Letters,  A  I,  No. 
156. 

-^Adams,  Hist,  of  Quincy,  29-33,  4^;  Foote,  Annals  of  King's  Chapel, 
I,  147- 

27 Perry,  Ch.  Docs.,  Mass.,  84-85.  The  belief  of  the  Episcopal  party 
was  that  the  attempt  made  to  divide  the  town  had  as  its  purpose  the  pre- 
vention of  a  Church  of  England  minister's  coming  to  the  place.  Perry, 
Ch.  Docs.,  Mass.,  91-93,  95;  Pres.  Leverett  to  the  Sec'y,  i  Nov.,  171 1, 
i".  P.  G.  Letters,  A  VI,  No.  156. 

28Bp.  of  London  to  Myles,  14  Feb.,  1705,  Fulhani  Mss.,  R.  L 

-^Myles  to  the  Sec'y,  16  Dec,  1708,  Perry.  Ch.  Docs.,  Mass.,  83; 
Colman  to  White  Kennett,  Nov.,  1712;  Turell,  Colinan,  124;  Pres.  Leverett 
to  the  Sec'y,  i  Nov.,  171 1,  S.  P.  G.  Letters,  A  VI,  No.  156. 

^<*Honeyman  to  the  Sec'y,  27  Oct.,  1709,  5".  P.  G.  Letters,  A  V,  No.  54; 
Honeyman  to  the  Sec'y,  6  Nov.,  1710,  ibid.,  A  VI,  No.  7. 
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meetings  in  1707  to  apply  to  the  Bishop  of  London  for  a 
missionary,  arjiuing'  that  by  this  means  they  could  free 
themselves  from  presentment  for  lack  of  a  minister.^^ 
Upon  this  principle  the  town  pleaded  when  presented  in 
1708;'-  but  the  Court  of  General  Sessions  failed  to  view 
the  matter  in  the  same  light,  and,  upon  a  petition  from 
the  selectmen,  who  were  not  in  favor  of  the  movement, 
appointed  a  minister  for  the  town.-'-' 

The  Venerable  Society  in  the  meantime  was  having 
difficulty  in  procuring  ministers  for  independent  villages 
of  the  type  of  Freetown  and  Tiverton.  James  Honeyman 
of  Newport,  who  in  1709  began  to  hold  week  day  lectures 
regularly  in  the  towns  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  bay, 
reported  that  the  people  were  "very  ignorant  and  rude  in 
religious  matters,  .  .  .  yet  very  grave  and  attentive  at 
Divine  worship."^^  Of  this  same  parish  William  Guy 
wrote  a  few  years  later  that  the  "generality  of  the  people 
(as  I  am  well  informed)  are  almost  (in  all  these  places) 
as  ignorant  as  the  very  Heathens."^^  As  the  numerous 
attempts  which  the  Society  made  to  supply  this  region 
met  with  little  success,  Honeyman  continued  this  work  for 
many  years,  preaching  usually  at  Tiverton  but  also  at 
Freetown  and  Little  Compton.^'^' 

When  in  1712  Thomas  Eager  was  sent  by  the  Society 
to  Braintree,  he  was  ordered  to  preach  likewise  at  Swansea 
and  Little  Compton;  but  distance  as  foreseen  made  the 
task  difficult  and  Eager's  speedy  departure  ended  the 
scheme.^'     The  church  now  declined  rapidly  and  no  suc- 

^^Bristol  Sessions,  II,  131,  132. 

^-Ibid.,  II,  136.  140,  141. 

^^Ibid.,  II.  214. 

2*Humphreys,  Hist.  Acc't  of  the  S.  P.  G.,  62;  "Memorial  concerning 
Braintree,"  9  Dec,  1713,  Perry,  Ch.  Docs,,  Mass.,  95. 

3^Perry,  Ch.  Docs.,  Mass.,  129. 

^''Honeyman  to  the  Sec'y,  12  July,  171 1,  5".  P.  G.  Letters,  A  VI,  No. 
106;  Honeyman  to  Nicholson,  3  Dec,  1714,  ibid.,  A  X,  278-279;  Honeyman 
to  the  Sec'y,  4  Jan.,  1714/15,  ibid.,  A  X,  279;  Honeyman  to  the  Sec'y,  16 
Sept.,  1 715,  ibid.,  A  XI,  381-382. 

3'Dudley  to  the  Bp.  of  London,  19  Dec,  1712,  S.  P.  G.  Papers,  B  I, 
No.  127;  ibid..  B  I,  No.  164. 
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cessful  attempt  was  made  to  revive  it  for  many  years.^^ 
It  was  at  this  time  that  the  case  was  taken  up  by  Sir 
Francis  Nicholson,  one  of  the  most  aggressive  of  the  royal 
governors,  who  held  appointments  at  various  times  in  Vir- 
ginia, New  York  and  South  Carolina.  As  an  ardent 
Churchman  he  took  special  interest  in  the  situation,  and 
recommended  a  lay  reader  for  Braintree  and  two  itiner- 
ants for  the  whole  group  of  country  villages.^^  But 
neither  suggestion  was  accepted  and  Honeyman  continued 
his  work  on  the  mainland,  using  Tiverton,  the  most  cen- 
trally located,  as  his  chief  place  of  labor,^*^  and  establishing 
there  a  regular  lecture  in  a  meeting  house  formerly  built 
for  a  Congregational  minister  but  unused  at  the  time.^^ 
In  1716  Honeyman  was  ordered  to  withdraw  his  services 
from  the  eastern  shore^^  as  it  was  included  in  the  parish 
of  William  Guy,  sent  by  the  Societ}^  to  officiate  at  Narra- 
gansett,  Tiverton,  Freetown  and  Little  Compton;^^  but  at 
Guy's  sudden  departure,  he  again  resumed  his  former 
labors.^^  In  1721,  when  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
growing  town  of  Bristol  made  application  to  the  Society 
for  a  Church  of  England  minister,  giving  promises  to  build 
a  church,  the  Episcopalians  of  the  neighboring  Freetown, 
Tiverton,  Swansea,  and  Little  Compton  were  included.^^ 
Although  James  Orem,  who  arrived  in  the  following  year, 

3^5".  p.  G.  Papers,  B  I,  No.  164;  Braintree  to  Nicholson,  11  Dec, 
1713;  ibid.,  B  I,  No.  i68;  Sir  Chas.  Hobby  to  the  Sec'y.  n  Dec,  1713; 
S".  P.  G.  Letters,  A  VIII,  529-530. 

39Nicholson  to  the  Sec'y,  i  Dec,  1713,  S.  P.  G.  Letters,  A  VIII,  526- 
527;  same  to  same,  11  May,  1714,  S.  P.  G.  Papers,  B  I,  No.  178. 

405".  P.  G.  Journal,  II,  369,  30  Mar.,  1714. 

4iHoneyman  to  the  Sec'y,  3  Oct.,  1715,  5".  P..  G.  Letters,  A  XI,  383. 

*-Sec'y  to  Honeyman,  23  Apr.,  [1716],  5".  P.  G.  Letters,  A  XI,  417. 

^^Shute  to  the  Sec'y,  14  June,  1717,  ibid.,  A  XII,  449. 

**Honeyman  to  the  Sec'y,  26  Aug.,  1718,  ibid.,  A  XIII,  519-520  et  alia; 
Honeyman  to  the  Sec'y,  18  Oct.,  1718,  ibid.,  A  XIII,  530-532  et  alia. 

^'^McSparran  to  the  Sec'y,  24  May,  1721,  ibid.,  A  XV,  127-129;  McSpar- 
ran  to  Nicholson,  26  May,  1721,  ibid.,  A  XV,  131 ;  Bristol  to  the  Society, 
30  May,  1721,  ibid.,  A  XV,  132-133;  Bristol  to  the  Society,  8  Dec,  1721, 
ibid.,  A  XV,  152-153;  Honeyman  to  the  Sec'y,  15  Mar.,  1721/22,  ibid., 
A  XVI,  273-275;  et  alia. 
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stayed  only  a  few  montlis,"*''  the  clnireli  began  at  tliis  time 
a  permanent  existence,  and  was  for  many  years  the  only 
Anglican  society  in  southeastern  Massachusetts.  With 
the  establishment  of  the  church  at  Providence  the  Episco- 
palians at  Attleboro  and  Harrington,  Swansea  and  Keho- 
both  became  associated  with  this  gi'oup,  but  the  Bristol 
church  remained  the  center  for  Freetown,  Tiverton  and 
Little  Compton,^"  and  Honeyman  continued  his  week-day 
lecture  among  them.^^^ 

In  addition  to  the  towns  already  mentioned  there 
were  several  others  in  the  region  south  of  Boston  which 
by  1735  numbered  some  Anglicans  among  their  inhabit- 
ants. Until  separate  churches  were  founded  these  scat- 
tered people  were  included  in  the  parish  of  Christ  Church, 
Boston,  and  Timothy  Cutler  often  travelled  into  the  coun- 
try to  hold  special  services.  When  in  1725  he  went  to 
Braintree  to  administer  the  sacrament,  he  found  the  people 
collecting  money  to  build  a  small  church  and  anxious  to 
revive  the  society  which  had  died  out  a  dozen  years 
before.^^  In  1727  the  Society  responded  to  their  applica- 
tion for  a  minister^*^  and  sent  over  Ebenezer  Miller  who 
served  the  church  at  Braintree  for  thirty-four  years.^^   The 

^"Bristol  to  the  Society,  4  June,  1722,  5".  P.  G.  Letters,  A  XVI,  275-276; 
Orem  to  the  Secy,  4  July,  1722,  ibid.,  A  XVI,  292-296;  Orem  to  the  Sec'y, 
30  Oct.  1722,  ibid.,  A  XVI,  314-315;  James  McSparran  of  Narragansett 
who  helped  supply  the  Bristol  parish  at  Orem's  departure  wrote,  "the  3 
Towns  now  menconed  [Freetown,  Tiverton  and  Little  Compton]  have 
each  of  them  a  few  (&  but  a  few  people  that  incline  to  ye  Ch :  of  Engd 
but  have  hitherto  made  no  advances  towds  having  the  Worship  of  God 
accordg  to  yt  way  setled  among  them.  Save  that  ye  building  of  Bristol 
Church."    McSparran  to  the  Sec'y,  i  May,  1723,  ibid.,  A  XVII,  342-345. 

^^Usher  to  the  Sec'y,  27  Dec,  1726,  ibid.,  A  XIX,  459-460 ;  Pigot  to 
the  Sec'y,  11  Sept.,  1727,  S.  P.  G.  Papers,  B  I,  No.  223. 

^^Honeyman  to  the  Sec'y,  10  April,  1728,  5".  P.  G.  Letters,  A  XXI, 
403-404;  Honeyman  to  the  Sec'y,  6  July,  1731,  ibid.,  A  XXIII,  251-252; 
Honeyman  to  the  Sec'}',  27  Nov.,  1734,  ibid.,  A  XXV,  159. 

*9Checkley  to  Thos.  Bennet,  15  June,  1725,  Slafter,  Checkley,  II,  174- 
175 ;  Cutler  to  the  Sec'y,  23  Sept.,  1725,  Perry,  Ch.  Docs.,  Mass.,  184-185. 

soRraintree  to  Nicholson,  28  Dec,  1726,  Perry,  Ch.  Docs.,  Mass.,  208- 
209. 

s^Foote,  Annals  of  King's  Chapel,  I,  259. 
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first  service  held  in  Scituate  was  also  in  1725,  and  during 
the  next  few  years  Cutler  and  Miller  supplied  the  town.^^ 
A  church  was  built  in  1732^^  which  accommodated  the 
neighboring  towns  of  Pembroke  and  Hanover,^ ^  Marshfield 
and  Halifax/^"^  and  a  minister  arrived  in  the  following 
year.^^  Soon  after  this  Cutler  reported  preaching  at  Ded- 
ham  and  also  at  Mendon,  the  partly  Quaker  town  north 
of  Providence,^"  while  the  ministers  of  Braintree  and 
Scituate  alternated  in  officiating  at  Bridgewater.^^ 

Success  in  the  founding  of  a  church  in  Bristol  several 
years  before  any  other  town  south  of  Boston  boasted  a 
permanent  organization  is  explicable.  Tho  in  the  be- 
ginning its  establishment  seems  to  be  due  to  the  anti-Con- 
gregational feeling  in  the  region  for  which  it  was  county 
seat,  the  later  history  of  the  church  there  shows  that  it 
was  largely  economic  causes  that  assured  its  success. 
Bristol  was  a  growing  commercial  town  sharing  with 
Providence  and  Newport  the  trade  of  Narragansett  Bay. 
Because  of  this  commerce  there  was  a  constant  arrival 
from  across  the  sea  of  English  strangers,  many  of  them 
Anglican  in  sympathy .'^'^ 

To  this  same  cause  may  be  traced  the  early  demand 
for  an  Episcopal  Church  in  Marblehead,  the  chief  commer- 
cial town  of  northern  Massachusetts.  John  Talbot,  preach- 
ing at  Marblehead  in  1707,  found  the  people  "terribly 
pleased  (as  their  phrase  is)"  and  ready  to  subscribe  to- 
ward building  a  church.^"     In  1714  they  petitioned  the 

52MiIler  to  the  Sec'y,  25  May,  1729,  S.  P.  G.  Letters,  A  XXII,  163-164; 
same  to  same,  5  Oct.,  1732,  Perry,  Ch.  Docs.,  Mass.,  289-290;  Cutler  to  the 
Sec'y,  29  Nov.,  1732,  5".  P.  G.  Letters,  A  XXIV,  97-98;  S.  P.  G.  Abstract, 
172B-1729,  47. 

s^^Miller  to  the  Sec'y,  5  Dec,  1732,  S.  P.  G.  Letters,  A  XXIV,  154. 

^^Petition  from  people  of  Scituate,  30  Nov.,  1732.  ibid.,  A  XXIV,  160- 
161. 

==Davenport  to  the  Sec'y,  10  Nov.,  1735,  ibid.,  A  XXV,  324-328. 

"^Davenport  to  the  Sec'y,  3  Nov.,  1733,  ibid.,  A  XXIV,  431. 

=^Cutler  to  the  Sec'y,  9  Nov.,  1734,  ibid.,  A  XXV,  154-155- 

^^Millcr  to  the  Sec'y,  26  Dec,  1734,  ibid.,  A  XXV,  168. 

•"•^Munro,  History  of  Bristol,  R.  L 

«"Talbot  to  the  Sec'y.  13  Dec,  1707,  S.  P.  G.  Letters,  A  Til,  No.  158. 
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Society  for  a  missionary/'^  who  arrived  in  the  person  of 
William  Shaw  in  the  following*  year.'-  In  suceeedin<;  years 
Marblehead  became  the  center  for  the  church  service  in  the 
rejiion  north  of  IJoston  and  had  many  communicants  in 
the  neighborin*?  coast  town  of  Salem  which  in  1731  erected 
a  church  of  its  own."-' 

There  were  also  by  1735  Churchmen  in  the  towns  of 
Ipswich,*'^  Newbury,  Amesbury  and  Salisbury,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  and  in  the  Maine 
towns  of  York,  Kittery  and  Piscataqua."^  One  of  these, 
Newbury,  was  the  first  community  in  the  province  outside 
of  Boston  to  organize  permanently  an  Anglican  church 
and  to  be  supplied  with  a  resident  missionary.  The  move- 
ment was,  however,  not  caused  by  a  rimrch  of  England 
group  within  the  town  but  came  out  of  a  long  protracted 
struggle  between  tw^o  factions  in  the  precinct  Congrega- 
tional Church  of  West  Newbury,  The  minority,  angered 
by  the  actions  of  their  opponents  and  a  General  Court 
order  in  favor  of  the  latter,  were  approached  by  John 
Bridger  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  surveyor  general  of  Her 
Majesty's  forests,  and  agreed  at  his  suggestion  to  proclaim 
a  definite  schism  from  their  neighbors  by  declaring  for 

^^Prot.  Episc.  Hist.  Soc.  Colls.,  I,  6i ;  Perry,  Ch.  Docs.,  Mass.,  113; 
Marblehead  to  the  Society,  5  April,  1714,  S.  P.  G.  Papers,  B  I,  No.  171 ; 
Marblehead  to  Nicholson,  5  April,  1714,  ibid.,  B  I.  No.  172.  In  referring 
to  this  letter  Nicholson  wrote,  "The  town  of  Marblehead  is  .  .  .  one  of 
the  most  thriving  in  the  Country,  by  reason  of  the  Fishing  Trade— very 
many  Ships  loading  there  with  dry  Cod  fish  for  Portugall  Spain  and  the 
Streights;  If  the  Society  would  be  pleased  to  send  a  good  Missionary 
thither  &  that  as  soon  as  possible  I  beleive  there  would  be  a  very  consid- 
erable Congregation  of  the  Church  of  England."  11  May,  1714,  ibid.,  B  I, 
No.  178;  Myles  to  the  Sec'y,  23  July,  1714,  ibid.,  B  I,  No.  188. 

62Shaw  to  the  Sec'y,  13  Jan.  1715/16,  ibid.,  A  XI,  385-386. 

63Pigot  to  the  Sec'y,  29  Apr.,  1728,  ibid.,  A  XXI,  405;  Pet.  of  Salem 
to  the  Society,  i  Aug.,  1733,  ibid.,  A  XXIV,  417-418;  Salem  to  the  So- 
ciety, 30  Dec,  1734,  ibid.,  A  XXV,  171-172;  Mass.  Archives,  XI,  413. 

6*Pigot  to  the  Sec'y,  6  Aug.,  1733,  S.  P.  G.  Letters,  A  XXIV,  419. 

sspiant  to  the  Sec'y,  24  Sept.,  1732,  ibid.,  A  XXIV,  139-140;  Pigot  to 
the  Sec'y,  29  Oct.,  1733,  ibid.,  A  XXIV,  426;  Plant  to  the  Sec'y,  6  Dec, 
1734,  ibid.,  A  XXV,  162. 
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the  Church  of  England.*^^  Bridger  assured  the  people  that 
if  they  would  petition  for  a  Church  of  England  minister, 
they  would  be  freed  from  contributing  to  the  precinct 
church,  while  a  missionary  would  come  supplied  with  a 
salary  by  the  Society.  This  argument  was  of  importance 
in  effecting  the  results,  but  later  events  proved  that  a 
misunderstanding  had  occurred.*^" 

John  Lambton,  a  chaplain  of  the  Queen's  navy,  offi- 
ciated in  Newbury  for  a  short  time  in  1713-1714,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Henry  Lucas,  an  eccentric  man,  who  painted 
a  picture  of  his  unusual  parish  in  dark  colors.  According 
to  Lucas  the  first  steps  were  taken  to  frighten  the  precinct, 
never  with  the  thought  that  the  Honorable  Society  would 
actually  grant  the  petition  and  send  a  minister.*^^  While 
there  doubtless  were  several  sincere  Churclimen  among  the 
apostates  of  Newbury,  the  group  as  a  whole  was,  according 
to  Benjamin  Colman,  simply  a  typical  country  church 
faction,  possessing,  in  the  matter  of  church  practices, 
those  very  prejudices  which  made  them  look  with  horror 
upon  such  tendencies  as  the  Brattle  Street  church  repre- 
sented, and  as  far  from  Episcopacy  as  could  well  be 
imagined.^® 

^^Coffin,  Hist,  of  Newbury,  151  et  seq.;  Currier,  Ould  Newbury, 
363-395;  Currier,  History  of  Newbury,  Mass.,  332-357;  369-374;  "Mem.  of 
John  Bridger,"  4  Dec,  171 1,  Perry,  Ch.  Docs.,  Mass.,  99;  Pet.  of  Newbury 
to  the  B'p.  of  London,  S.  P.  G.  Letters,  A  VII,  93;  Bp.  of  London  to  the 
Sec'y,  4  Feb.,  1712/13,  ibid.,  A  VII,  45;  ct  alia. 

^^"Mem.  of  John  Bridger,"  4  Dec,  1711,  Perry,  Ch.  Docs.,  Mass.,  99; 
Bridger  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  2  Feb.,  1711/12,  ibid.,  102;  Lucas  to  the  Sec'y, 
19  June,  1720,  ibid.,  132;  "But  they  chuse  the  Church  because  they  would 
save  their  Rates  to  the  other  Ministers  is  very  plaine  to  me."  Bridger  to 
Lucas,  7  Oct.,  1718,  5.  P.  G.  Letters,  A  XIII,  521-523- 

^^Lucas  to  the  Sec'y,  Perry,  Ch.  Docs.,  Mass.,  127. 

^^Cohnan  stated  that  while  Belcher  of  the  West  Precinct  of  Newbury 
was  a  man  of  unusually  catholic  principles,  the  people  of  Queen  Anne's 
Chapel  were  "till  now  among  the  most  narrow  and  rigid  Dissenters,  who 
would  before  this  have  disowned  me  in  particular,  for  the  Use  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  reading  the  Scriptures  and  a  freer  Admission  to  the 
Lord's  Table,  than  has  been  generally  practiced  in  these  Churches."  Col- 
man to  White  Kennett,  Nov.,  1712,  Turell,  Colman,  124. 
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From  this  review  of  the  work  of  tlie  S.  P.  G.  in  rural 
Massachusetts  it  will  appear  that  in  its  beginning  and 
during  the  first  ten  years  of  the  Society's  history  it  was 
little  more  than  the  local  application  of  the  great  Anglican- 
Quaker  struggle  going  on  in  all  the  colonies.  By  the  end 
of  that  time  the  Church  had  found  a  foothold  and  other 
causes  accounted  for  its  growth.  These  were  principally 
two, — the  increase  of  the  over-sea  element  in  the  commer- 
cial towns  of  the  province,  and  the  subsequent  proselytiz- 
ing from  the  churches  of  the  standing  order.  A  town 
quarrel  was  the  basis  of  the  introduction  of  the  Anglican 
service  at  Newbury,  and  in  various  other  communities  local 
disagreements  helped  to  feed  the  missionary  establishment 
of  the  Church  of  England. 

Coincident  with  this  second  phase  of  the  Church's 
development  in  the  province,  came  a  new  alignment  of 
parties.  The  Massachusetts  Congregationalist  had  come 
to  see  in  the  Anglican  minister  not  a  missionary  to  "Qua- 
ker and  irreligious"  towns  or  to  the  Indian  natives,  but 
rather  the  representative  of  an  organization  and  practice 
which  the  Puritan  of  two  generations  before  had  come  into 
the  wilderness  to  escape,  and  which  in  spreading  would 
exert  a  political  as  well  as  a  religious  influence  which 
might  prove  hostile  to  the  system  of  the  land.  Succeeding 
years  therefore  witnessed  the  conflict  between  the  ecclesi- 
astical laws  of  Massachusetts  and  the  demands  of  the 
Anglican  churches  throughout  the  province. 

The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  had 
scarcely  begun  its  work  when  it  discovered  the  difficulty 
which  it  had  to  meet  in  Massachusetts  where  a  state  church 
w^as  supported  by  public  taxation.'^*^  As  early  as  1703  the 
Churchmen  in  Braintree  appealed  to  Joseph  Dudley,  ask- 
ing that  the  governor  and  council  would  order  that  their 
estates  need  not  be  taxed  for  ministerial  support  until  a 
legal  trial  be  held  or  Her  Majesty's  pleasure  be  known.'^^ 

^o"Account  of  the  State  of  the  Church  in  North  America  by  Mr. 
George  Keith  and  others."  Prot.  Episc.  Hist.  Soc.  Colls.,  I,  xv. 

^iDocuments  relating  to  the  case  are  in  the  Public  Record  Office. 
C.  O.,  5,  863. 
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Not  receiving  satisfaction  at  that  time  they  were  in  1710 
complaining  to  the  Bishop  of  London  that  they  were 
termed  Papists  and  Idolaters  and  their  worship  called  the 
"mass,"  while  their  estates  were  forcibly  taken  from  them 
"by  those  whose  wills  are  the  measure  of  their  actions,  for 
the  support  of  Dissenting  ministers."^^ 

It  is  not  without  some  significance  that  it  was  the 
churcli  at  Newbury  which  was  the  first  to  go  systematically 
to  work,  and  not  altogether  ineffectively,  to  gain  exemp- 
tion. Disgust  at  ministerial  assessments,  levied  upon  them 
after  they  supposed  they  would  be  immune,  was  united  to 
a  certain  resentment  long  felt  against  their  fellow  towns- 
men. The  attempt  made  early  in  1712  to  collect  from  them 
a  ministerial  tax,  voted  before  the  schism,  was  the  cause 
of  an  appeal  which  they  made  to  Dudley.  The  petition 
stated  that  it  was  "a  thing  unknown  in  her  Majesty's 
dominions  that  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England 
should  be  forced  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  toler- 
ated dissenting  Teachers."''^^ 

Dudley's  relation  to  religious  and  ecclesiastical  con- 
cerns within  his  province  was  a  curious  one.  Born  in 
Massachusetts,  of  an  old  family  of  the  standing  order,  he 
was  trained  in  all  the  customs  of  his  native  land  and  was 
a  member  of  the  church  in  Roxbury.  But  while  governor 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight  he  became  a  communicant  of  the 
Church  of  England;  in  1701  he  was  made  correspondent 
of  the  S.  P.  C.  K.  for  that  province,'^^  and  later  a  member 
of  the  S.  P.  G,,'^  becoming  a  strong  supporter  of  its 
work.^*'  Returning  to  New  England  he  soon  found  that  he 
had  incurred  the  hatred  of  his  own  circle,  but  was  at  the 
same  time  never  able  to  gain  the  full  confidence  of  Massa- 
chusetts Churchmen. ^^     This  result  came  as  an  inevitable 

"Perry,  Ch.  Docs.,  Mass.,  84-85. 
~^Ibid.,  99-108;  ScwaU's  Diary,  27  Feb.,  1711/12. 

^*"Minutes  of  the  S.  P.  C.  K.".  McClure,  Eng.  Ch.  Hist.,  140,  299,  306. 
''^S.  P.  G.  Journal,  I,  Z7,  43- 

^«Keith  to  the  Sec'y,  5".  P.  G.  Letters,  A  I,  No.  9 ;  Dudley  to  the  Sec'y, 
10  Oct.,  1706,  ibid.,  A  III,  No.  4;  S.  P.  G.  Journal,  18  Jan.,  1711/12,  II,  IS3- 
^^Foote,  Annals  of  King's  Chat>cl,  147,  175. 
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consequence  of  his  api)Iication  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  of 
his  theories  as  a  representative  of  the  British  imperial 
system.  His  affiliation  with  the  Anj'iican  Clmrch  was  a 
practical  expression  of  his  advocac}'  of  the  enforcement  of 
English  law.  In  his  dealings  with  the  religions  parties  in 
New  England  he  was  above  all  eager  to  suppress  petty 
jealousies,  to  placate  the  various  parties,  and  by  the  ar- 
rangement of  com])romises  to  allay  the  strife  of  religious 
factions  as  he  succeeded  to  a  certain  extent  Avith  political 
ones.  It  was  with  this  object  in  view  that  he  had  given 
an  impression  of  friendliness  to  the  (Quakers,  John  Tucker, 
Richard  Borden,  Joseph  Wanton  and  Ebenezer  Slocum, 
while  doing  little  for  them.  The  same  principle  he  applied 
in  dealing  with  the  Anglicans.^"*  Knowing  that  the  matter 
presented  by  the  representatives  of  the  church  at  Newbury 
was  outside  of  his  authority,  he  was,  however,  anxious  to 
remedy  the  situation.  The  result  of  his  consideration  was 
embodied  in  a  communication  to  the  justices  of  Essex 
County,  dated  28  Feb.,  1711/12.  After  reciting  the  situa- 
tion presented  in  the  Newbury  petition,  Dudley  concluded : 

I  am  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  said  Petitioners  and  others  that  join 
with  them  ought  to  be  peaceably  allowed  in  their  lawful  proceedings 
therein  for  their  good  establishment  and  ought  not  to  be  taxed  or  im- 
posed upon  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  any  other  public  worship 
in  the  said  Town  of  wch  I  desire  all  persons  concerned  to  take  notice 
accordingly."^ 

This  was  no  order  but  a  mere  recommendation,  tho  the 
Honorable  Society  always  thought  otherwise  and  was  led 
by  Dudley  so  to  believe.**'  This  encouragement  prompted 
the  Churchmen  of  Newbury  to  go  on  with  their  church 
building  and  continue  resistance  to  taxation ;  but  the  other 

^^In  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  dated  i  Aug.,  1705,  Dudley 
justifies  the  legislation  of  1702  and  his  own  attitude.  "I  freely  told  the 
Council  when  the  additional  Law  was  made  that  it  must  not  be  supposed 
to  refer  to  the  Church  of  England  but  to  such  persons  profane  &  irre- 
ligious as  the  preface  mentions."    Fulhatn  Mss.,  Mass. 

^8 Perry,  Ch.  Docs.,  Mass.,  108. 

soDudley  to  the  Bp.  of  London,  19  Dec,  1712.  5".  P.  G.  Papers,  B  I, 
No.  127;  Dudley  to  the  Sec'y,  i  May,  1714,  Perry,  Ch.  Docs.,  Mass.,  97; 
Pascoe,  Digest  of  the  S.  P.  G.,  43. 
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townsmen  were  no  less  determined  upon  success.  Impris- 
onment followed,  from  which  in  the  first  instance  Dudley 
issued  a  discharge.^  ^  A  later  suit  resulted  in  an  appeal  to 
the  Inferior  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  which  upon  a  techni- 
cality reversed  tlie  judgment  previously  submitted  by  the 
justices  of  Essex  County.^^  ^his  result  was  in  large  part 
due  to  Sir  Francis  Xicliolson  to  whom  the  Newbury 
Churchmen  had  applied  for  aid,  as  the  chief  patron  of  the 
Church  in  the  colonies.^^  Nicholson  employed  counsel 
from  his  own  fortune  and  went  to  work  with  the  double 
purpose  of  freeing  the  prisoners  and  discovering  whether 
there  was  real  authority  for  their  imprisonment.  He 
would  doubtless  have  made  a  strong  appeal  to  the  home 
government  had  he  found  any  illegality  in  the  latter,  but 
in  this  he  was  disappointed.  He  did,  however,  write  to 
the  Society**  while  Bridger  applied  to  Dudley.  Whatever 
the  governor  may  have  done  at  this  time  the  west  precinct 
of  Newbury  registered  its  understanding  of  the  recent  turn 
events  had  taken  by  voting,  2  April,  1714,  "to  free  all  those 
persons  that  are  or  shall  be  for  the  Episcopal  way  of 
worship  in  ye  Precinct  from  paying  any  rates  to  the  main- 
tenance of  ye  Ministry  amongst  us."*^  Tho  an  attempt 
was  later  made  to  revive  the  tax,  matters  were  for  the  time 
being  quiet. 

siDudley  to  the  Bp.  of  London,  19  Dec,  1712,  5".  P.  G.  Papers,  B  I, 
No.  127. 

^-Perry,  Ch.  Docs.,  Mass.,  109. 

^^Prot.  Episc.  Hist.  Soc.  Colls.,  I,  xxiii,  xxv,  xxxiii;  6".  P.  G.  Sermon 
and  proceedings,  17 12- 17 13,  42;  Lambton  to  Nicholson,  i  Jan.,  1713/14, 
27  Jan.,  1713/14,  3  Feb.,  1713/14,  Perry,  Ch.  Docs.,  Mass.,  87,  88,  89.  There 
is  also  a  petition  from  Newbury  to  the  Queen  preserved  in  the  Public 
Record  Office,  C.  O.  5,  751.  This  petition  was  covered  by  Bridger  with  a 
letter  to  the  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  dated  7  Dec,  1713. 

«*Nicholson  to  the  Sec'y,  17  Feb.,  1713/14,  Perry,  Ch.  Docs.,  Mass.,  91. 

^^Quoted  from  the  records  of  Newbury  in  Currier,  Ould  Newbury, 
383.  In  this  order  Quakers  were  also  included.  The  account  of  his 
travels  in  America  submitted  by  James  Dickenson  to  the  London  Yearly 
Meeting  of  1715  records  that  "at  Boston  they  had  large  meetings  and 
Service,  and  also  at  Newberry  where  friends  as  well  as  the  Church 
of  England  People  (so  called)  are  Exempted  from  paying  to  the 
National  Presbyterian  Priests  there."    Lond.  Yr.  M.,  V,  134. 
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Diiriiii;-  the  course  of  these  proceedings  in  Newbury 
the  Churchmen  of  Braintree  began  to  take  similar  meas- 
ures regarding  their  treatment  at  the  liands  of  the  standing 
order.  Early  in  1713,  soon  after  the  coming  of  Eager,  a 
petition  signed  by  \\'illiaiii  Vesey  and  others,  and  asking 
that  they  be  freed  from  ecclesiastical  charges,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Governor  and  Council.-"'  It  was  considered 
on  May  7  and  then  referred  to  tlie  General  Court  on  the 
ground  that  it  lay  within  the  authority  of  that  body.^'  The 
petition  was  accordingly  tendered  to  the  General  Court 
in  June;^^  but  the  latter  took  advantage  of  a  technicality 
and  refused  to  consider  it.^^  It  was  at  this  point  that 
Eager  sent  an  appeal  to  the  Venerable  Society.  "We 
cannot  find,"  said  he  "that  any  of  our  Communion  upon 
this  Northern  part  of  this  Continent  are  obliged  to  support 
the  Dissenters,  but  this  poor  handful  of  this  Town  only."^*' 
Eager's  letter  produced  a  communication  from  the  secre- 
tary to  Governor  Dudley.^^ 

The  Society  conceive  this  to  be  a  very  great  hardship  [ran  the  letter]  and 
apprehend  it  is  very  much  in  your  Excellency's  power  to  do  and  procure 
to  be  done  that  which  is  just  and  equal  to  such  who  are  so  oppressed, 
and  the  rather  because  they  observe  in  a  Letter  from  your  Excellency  to 
the  late  Lord  Bishop  of  London  of  the  19th  December  last,  you  are 
pleased  to  say,  that  as  to  such  Inhabitants  who  had  declared  for  the 
Church  of  England  you  had  at  their  request  exempted  them  from  pay- 
ment of  taxes  to  any  other  Ministers  but  of  the  Church. 9- 

Such  a  statement  shows  how  Dudley  had  succeeded  in 
giving  the  Bishop  of  London  a  different  impression  from 
what  was  actually  the  case.  In  his  relation  to  the  Episco- 
pal churches  of  the  province  Dudley  had  not  gone  farther 
than  to  make  recommendations  to  the  justices  of  Essex 
County,  and  those  only  in  regard  to  the  single  town  of 

^^Isaac  Addington  to  Wm.  Vesey,  23  Apr.,  1713,  Ftilham,  Mss.,  Mass. 
^''Council  Minutes,  7  May,  1713,  Ftilham  Mss.  Mass. 
88"The  Case  of  the  Church  of  Brantry,"  2  June,  1713.  ibid. :  Sczcall's 
Diary,  2  June,  1713. 

^^Wm.  Tailer  to  Wm.  Vesey,   19  June,   1713,  Fulham  Mss.,  Mass. 
s^Eager  to  the  Sec'y.  12  Aug.,  1713,  Perry,  Ch.  Docs.,  Mass.,  91-93 
siSec'y  to  Eager,  18  Dec,  1713,  5".  P.  G.  Letters,  A  VIII,  588. 
82Perry,  Ch.  Docs.,  Mass.,  96. 
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Kewburj.^^  The  Society  believed  that  he  had  issued  gen- 
eral orders  and  upon  this  supposition  based  their  appeal 
to  him  in  the  present  case.  Dudley  must  have  felt  some 
uneasiness  at  the  misunderstanding  for  he  hastened  to 
write,  1  May,  1714,  to  explain  to  the  secretary  that  what 
he  had  formerly  said  referred  only  to  Newbury.  He  was, 
how^ever,  not  obliged  to  confess  that  this  had  been  nothing 
but  a  statement  of  opinion.  Between  his  two  letters  affairs 
at  Newbury  had  developed,  and  he  was  now  able  to  record 
the  vote  of  the  west  precinct  which  exempted  Anglicans 
from  ministerial  charges.^^ 

The  matter  of  Braintree  was  dropped  soon  after  this 
because  of  the  departure  of  Eager  and  the  decline  of  the 
church. 

During  the  administration  of  Joseph  Dudley  the  prin- 
cipal application  made  by  the  Massachusetts  Churchmen 
for  relief  from  ministerial  taxes  Avere  to  the  governor. 
His  effort  to  smooth  matters  over  and  give  an  appearance 
of  authority  prevented  the  Anglican  element  from  carrying 
many  urgent  appeals  to  the  Bishop  of  London  or  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  Had  such 
appeals  been  made  at  this  time  and  solicitations  in  Eng- 
land followed,  it  is  possible  that  results  for  the  provincial 
Churchmen  might  have  been  obtained  which  were  long 
postponed  by  the  death  of  the  strenuous  Henry  Compton 
and  of  Queen  Anne. 

Lieutenant-governor  William  Tailer,  who  acted  as 
chief  executive  for  the  year  between  Dudley's  removal  and 
the  appointment  of  Shute,  had  the  confidence  of  the 
Anglican  ministers  in  the  province  as  well  as  of  the  So- 

s'^The  secretary  referred  to  the  following  statement. — "Those  that 
brought  me,  that  address,  carry'd  Home  with  them  Immediately  an  order 
under  my  Hand  Commanding  that  nothing  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever 
Should  be  taken  from  any  of  them  that  Declar'd  for  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, for  the  Maintenance  of  any  other  Minister."  Dudley  to  the  Bp.  of 
London,  19  Dec,  1712,  5.  P.  G.  Papers,  B  I,  No.  127. 

''^ Perry,  Ch.  Docs.,  Mass.,  97. 
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ciety,'-'-'  but  ^vas  uot  culled  upon  to  settle  any  questions  of 
church  and  state. 

His  successor  Samuel  Shute,  altho  l(elon<;ing  to  an 
Eniilish  nonconforniiuji-  fauiily,'"'  bccainc  a  incmhcr  of  the 
S.  P.  CJ.'''  and  pU'dj^ed  himself  to  supi)ort  its  missionaries.^^ 
He  had  occasion  to  frame  a  ver}-  definite  policy  regarding 
the  Episcopal  churches  of  the  province,  and  took  matters 
into  his  oAvn  hands.  With  him  a  determination  to  enforce 
English  law  was  unaccompanied,  as  in  the  case  of  Dudley, 
with  political  astuteness  and  an  understanding  of  New 
England  institutions,  so  that  he  was  induced  to  stretch  his 
prerogative  in  dealing  with  the  Anglican  churches. 

Not  long  after  Shute's  arrival  the  wardens  and  vestry 
of  the  church  at  Marblehead  presented  him  with  the 
grievances  which  the}'  felt  in  being  forced  to  contribute  to 
the  support  of  dissenting  ministers.  The  governor's  re- 
sponse gave  temporary  satisfaction.  He  seems  to  have  sent 
a  communication  to  the  selectmen  of  the  town  to  the  effect 
that  the  Churchmen  ought  not  to  be  taxed.^^  The  feeling 
of  security  which  this  support  gave  the  church  at  Marble- 
head^^*^  was  in  reality  unfounded,  for  the  selectmen  of  the 
town  defied  Shute's  recommendation.  The  assessors  pro- 
ceeded once  more  to  rate  the  Churchmen  for  the  support 
of    the    ministry    and    the    constables    to    distrain    their 

^^Ministers  etc.  of  the  Ch.  of  Eng.  in  Boston  to  the  Bp.  of  London, 
29  Sept.,  1714,  Fulham  Mss.,  Mass.;  Sec'y  to  Tailer,  17  Dec,  1716, 
5.  P.  G.  Letters,  A  XI,  421. 

9^The  appointment  of  Shute  was  a  matter  of  satisfaction  to  New 
England  Congregationalists  until  they  discovered  his  policy.  Cotton 
Mather  to  Lord  Barrington,  4  Nov.,  1718,  /  Mass.  Hist.  Colls.,  I,  105,  106; 
"Address  to  His  Majesty  from  the  Convention  of  the  Ministers  of  Christ 
in  New  England,  "30  May,  1717,  C.  O.  5,  752. 

^~S.  P.  G.  Journal,  IV,  49,  15  May,  1719. 

98Shute  to  the  Sec'y,  i  Jan.,   1718/19,  S.  P.  G.  Letters,  A  XIII,  547. 

99Marblehead  to  the  Sec'y,  10  May,  1717,  Perry,  Ch.  Docs.  Mass., 
126-127;  Shute  to  the  Sec'y,  10  May,  1717,  S.  P.  G.  Letters,  A  XII,  442; 
Sec'y  to  Shute,  16  Dec,  1717,  ibid.,  A  XII,  473;  Marblehead  to  the  Sec'y, 
Feb.,  1717/18,  ibid.,  A  XIII,  498. 

lo^Shaw  to  the  Sec'y,  31  Mar.,  1718,  Perry,  Ch.  Docs.,  Mass.,  130. 
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goods.^*^^  Mossom,  who  in  the  meantime  had  succeeded 
Shaw/'^-  wrote  to  the  secretary  asking  that  the  Society 
would  communicate  with  Shute  and  secure  his  intercession 
for  his  parishioners.^*^^  Witliout  waiting  for  this  sugges- 
tion to  take  effect  he  applied  to  the  governor  himself  in  a 
petition  dated  June  27,  1722,  with  the  request  that  His 
Excellency  would  be  pleased  "effectually  to  interpose"  and 
require  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  and  selectmen  to  exempt 
members  of  the  church, in  Marblehead.^*^^  The  result  was 
highly  satisfactory  to  the  Anglicans  as  Shute  assumed 
authority.  He  immediately  addressed  an  order  to  the 
Justices  of  the  Peace  and  the  selectmen  of  the  town  of 
Marblehead  requiring  them  to  forbear  laying  any  taxes 
upon  people  belonging  to  the  English  Church  of  the  town 
toward  the  support  of  "any  dissenting  Minister."^*^^ 

Altho  this  order  had  no  effect  upon  the  town  or  county 
officials,  it  inspired  the  Churchmen  of  Newbury  to  make  a 
like  appeal.  Disregarding  its  vote  of  April  2,  1714,  the 
town  had  recently  renewed  the  taxation  of  Churchmen. 
Just  one  month  after  issuing  the  order  in  regard  to  Marble- 
head,  Shute  wrote  a  similar  one  upon  Newbury  to  the 
Justices  of  the  Peace.^"*^  It  is  probable  that  he  repeated 
the  same  for  Bristol  at  about  this  time.^*^"^ 

In  no  one  of  the  towns  which  Shute  favored  was  his 
order  obeyed.  At  Marblehead  the  goods  of  two  men  were 
distrained  and  several  others  threatened,  upon  which  Mos- 
som in  December,  1722,  petitioned  the  justices  at  General 
Sessions,  but  succeeded  only  in  getting  them  to  write  a 

101  Mossom  to  the  Sec'y,  I7  Apr.,  1719,  S.  P.  G.  Letters.  A  XIII,  548; 
same  to  same,  Perry,  Ch.  Docs.,  Mass.,  134-135. 

Jo^Sec'y  to  Shute,  27  Aug.,  1718,  5".  P.  G.  Letters,  A  XIII,  544-545- 

lO'^Mossom  to  the  Sec'y,  n  June,   1722,  Perry,  Ch.  Docs.,  Mass.,  137. 

^''■*Petition  printed  in  Perry,  Ch.  Docs.,  Mass.,  139. 

lospgrry,  Ch.  Docs.,  Mass.,  140;  Mossom  to  the  Bp.  of  London,  28 
Apr.,  1724,  Fulham  Mss.,  Mass.;  Slafter,  Checkley,  I,  79,  note. 

i°^Order  in  full  from  Records  of  Queen  Anne's  Chapel,  printed  in 
Currier,  Ould  Newbury,  383. 

lo^Plant  to  the  Sec'y,  20  Dec,  1726,  Perry,  Ch.  Docs.,  Mass.,  207; 
Slafter,  Checkley,  II,  33. 
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letter  to  the  town  urging  tlie  people  to  be  at  peace.^*'^  In 
Kewbury  the  situation  was  similar/"''  and  in  Bristol  a 
number  of  persons  were  imprisoned^^*'  for  failure  to  pay  to 
the  support  of  the  newly  arrived  Congregational  minister, 
Nathaniel  Cotton.^i^ 

At  this  point  occurred  the  sudden  departure  for  Eng- 
land of  his  Excellency  Samuel  Shute;  and  the  Episcopal 
clergymen,  in  continuing  their  business  with  the  provincial 
government,  found  themselves  facing  the  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor Jeremiah  Dummer.  From  the  first  Dummer  an- 
nounced a  policy  very  different  from  his  predecessor's. 
While  willing  to  arrange  tlie  differences  in  the  Episcopal 
towns  of  the  province,  he  recognized  far  better  than  Shute 
what  was  his  own  relation  to  the  law.  As  a  native  New 
Englander  like  Dudley,  he  was  aware  that,  if  concessions 
were  to  be  made,  they  must  come  from  the  legislative  and 
not  the  executive  body.  Orem  and  Mossom  both  addressed 
Dummer  soon  after  Shute's  departure  and  were  pleasantly 
received  with  the  promise  from  the  governor  that  he  would 
use  his  influence  in  their  favor.^^-  He  explained,  however, 
and  reiterated  many  times  in  the  following  months,  when 
approached  on  the  same  subject,  that  the  laws  of  the  prov- 
ince absolutely  supported  what  the  selectmen  and  consta- 
bles were  doing,  so  that  relief  must  come  in  the  way  of 
legislation  through  the  General  Court. 

While  Dummer  was  announcing  these  facts  to  the 
New  England  clergymen,  events  were  occurring  in  Eng- 

lo^Mossom  and  Orem  to  the  Bp.  of  London,  Fiilham  Mss.,  Mass.; 
petition  printed  in  Perry,  Ch.  Docs.,  Mass.,  140. 

lospiant  to  the  Sec'y,  7  Sept.,  1726,  Perry,  Ch.  Docs.,  Mass.,  203. 

i^*5Updike,  Narragansett  Church,  II,  469,  quoting  Records  of  St.  Paul's 
Church,  Narragansett ;  Munro,  Hist,  of  Bristol,  140. 

^Bristol  to  the  Bp.  of  London,  8  Jan.,  1721/22.  S.  P.  G.  Letters, 
A  XVL  269-273;  Bristol  to  the  S.  P.  G.,  29  Oct..  1722,  ibid.,  A  XVI, 
306-309. 

ii^Mossom  to  the  Bp.  of  London,  28  Apr.,  1724,  Fulham  Mss.,  Mass. 
Orem  brought  to  Dummer  a  petition  from  the  imprisoned  Churchmen  of 
Bristol.  Munro,  Hist,  of  Bristol,  141,  quoting  New  England  Courant, 
II  Feb.,  1722/23;  Updike,  Narragansett  Church,  II,  469,  quoting  Records 
■of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Narraganett. 
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land  which  soon  exerted  an  important  influence  upon  con- 
ditions in  Massachusetts.  In  1723  John  Eobinson,  Bishop 
of  London  and  diocesan  of  the  colonies,  was  succeeded  by 
Edmund  Gibson  whose  ideas  in  regard  to  the  supremacy 
of  the  English  Church  and  the  importance  of  ecclesiastical 
control  in  America  resembled  the  theories  of  Henry  Comp- 
ton.  In  Compton's  time  the  number  of  Anglicans  in  New 
England  was  so  small,  and  Dudley  had  been  so  eager  to 
keep  the  religious  elements  in  some  degree  of  quiet,  that 
the  complaints  which  had  reached  the  Bishop  and  the 
Society  had  not  created  any  great  disturbance.  Under 
Shute's  government  the  dissatisfaction  with  conditions  had 
become  more  expressive;  but  the  Society,  not  prodded  by 
an  active  bishop,  turned  the  matter  over  to  the  governor; 
and  Shute,  by  assuming  an  unconstitutional  authority, 
relieved  the  Society  of  further  responsibility  in  the  matter. 
The  legal  status  of  the  Massachusetts  Churchman  was  not 
appreciated  by  the  Venerable  Society  in  these  years. 

The  change  came  at  about  the  time  of  Gibson's  trans- 
lation to  the  see  of  London.  He  could  not  have  been  long 
in  his  new  position  when  he  received  an  elaborate  commu- 
nication drawn  up  by  Orem  and  Mossom  soon  after  the 
imprisonments  at  Bristol,  seconded  by  Samuel  Myles  and 
Henry  Harris  of  Boston,  and  urging  the  presentation  of  a 
petition  to  the  King  asking  for  relief.^  ^^  Gibson's  imme- 
diate reply  was  a  letter  to  the  lieutenant-governor  asking 
for  ills  protection  for  the  clergy  of  the  province;"*  but  with 
characteristic  force  he  went  farther.  Wishing  to  under- 
stand better  ecclesiastical  conditions  of  the  colonies,  Ed- 
mund Gibson  at  once  sent  out  a  set  of  queries  to  the  various 
commissaries  of  his  predecessor.  Among  them  was  the 
question :  "What  public  Acts  of  Assembly  have  been  made 
&  confirmed,  relating  to  the  Church  or  Clergy  within  that 
Govt?"  Tlie  reply  made  by  Samuel  Myles,  answering  for 
Massachusetts,  said: 

'^^^Fulham  Mss.,  Mass. 

^^*Cutler  to  Gov.  and  Council,  24  Apr.,  1724,  Perry,  Ch.  Docs.,  Mass., 
144. 
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There  are  Several  laws  for  the  Establishing  of  Independants,  &  Settling 
Orthodox  Ministers  chosen  by  the  people.  The  Church  of  England  only 
indulged,  as  the  Anabaptists  &  Quakers  for  never  in  any  of  the  Laws  is 
the  case  supposed  that  the  Clergy  of  the  Chh  of  Engld,  should  be  here 
Supported. 

In  reply  to  another  question  he  stated  liis  belief  that 

It  would  tend  very  much  to  tlio  advantage  of  the  Church,  and  comfort  of 
the  Clergy,  if  the  members  of  the  Chh  were  freed  from  any  compulsion 
to  pay  to  the  independant  ministers,  as  they  are  forced  to  do  in  many 
places  Particularly  in  Bristol  where  the  Church  people  have  been  impris- 
oned for  not  paying  their  rates  towards  the  maintenance  of  Mr.  Cotton  a 
Dissenting  Minister  of  that  Town.""' 

Even  before  this  information  could  have  reached  Gib- 
son, the  Society  was  giving  serious  attention  to  an  account 
from  blossom  of  diflficulties  at  Marblehead  and  of  Shute's 
order.    His  letter  was  referred  to  a  committee 

to  inspect  the  Laws  of  that  Country,  and  to  examine  what  has  been  the 
practice  in  other  Church  of  England  churches  in  New  England,  and  also 
what  has  been  the  Usage  and  Practice  in  other  Governments  where  the 
Church  of  England  is  the  Established  Church. i^^ 

The  result  of  this  committee's  investigation  showed  that 
"every  person  is  rateable  by  the  Governmt  there  to  pay  to 
the  Minister  chose  by  the  Majority  of  each  Town."^^'^ 

This  information,  with  the  facts  which  the  Society 
was  constantly  receiving  from  the  Massachusetts  clergy 
and  churches,  resulted  in  a  new  line  of  action  for  which 
Gibson  was  probably  responsible.  Shute,  who  was  present 
at  a  number  of  the  Society's  meetings  and  was  now  aware 
of  the  unconstitutional  position  which  he  had  previously 
taken,^^^  was  instructed  to  write  to  the  lieutenant-governor 
to  use  what  influence  he  could.    But  it  was  agreed  that  if 

ii^Myles  to  the  Bp.  of  London,  i  June,  1724,  Perry,  Ch.  Docs.,  Mass., 
153-154;  Cross,  Aug.  Episc,  65-66. 

ii^S".  P.  G.  Journal,  IV,  310-31 1,  19  June,   1724. 

'^'^'Ibid.,  IV,  312-313,  July,  1724.  The  authority  used  by  the  S.  P.  G. 
was  a  compilation  made  by  Nicholas  Trott  of  "Laws  relating  to  the 
Church  and  Clergy  in  America,"  which  had  been  submitted  to  the  Society 
in  1720  and  published  upon  its  order.  Ihid.,  IV,  104,  105,  8  and  29  Apr., 
1720. 

11^5".  P.  G.  Journal,  V.  70,  17  Dec,  1725;  Sec'y  to  Mossom,  3  Jan., 
1725/26,  S.  P.  G.  Letters,  A  XIX,  270-271. 
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Dummer's  efforts  with  the  General  Court  failed,  the  matter 
would  be  taken  to  the  proper  place, — the  King  in 
Council.^  ^^ 

The  course  of  these  events  was  interrupted  by  another 
ecclesiastical  question  in  whicli  the  Bishop  of  London  had 
been  much  concerned.  In  May  1725  the  ministers  of  Mas- 
sachusetts made  their  second  attempt  to  secure  govern- 
mental sanction  for  the  holding  of  a  synod.^^^  A  petition 
from  the  convention  of  ministers  in  Boston  was  presented 
to  the  General  Court  on  May  27.  Ten  years  earlier  the 
New  England  Yearly  Meeting  had  done  its  utmost  to  pre- 
vent the  sanction  of  such  a  synod.  Now  it  was  the  Boston 
clergymen  who  were  on  the  alert  before  the  Yearly  Meeting 
had  gathered.  Their  point  of  attack  was  similar  to  that 
which  the  Quakers  had  taken, — that  approval  in  England 
of  such  an  act  would  be  the  recognition  of  the  Congrega- 
tional church  as  the  established  church  of  ^lassachusetts. 

The  dismissal  by  the  Representatives  of  a  petition 
from  Myles  and  Cutler  against  the  ministers'  memorial 
was  the  occasion  of  an  appeal  from  Myles  directly  to  the 
Bishop  of  London,  Edmund  Gibson  in  presenting  the  case 
to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  dwelt  upon  the  constitutional 
phase  of  the  question, — the  legal  status  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  the  colonies,^^^     Beyond  that  were  the  unfor- 

^^^See  the  Mossom  correspondence  on  Shute's  Marblehead  order, 
Sec'y  to  Mossom,  25  Aug.,  1724,  Perry,  Ch.  Docs.,  Mass.,  165;  S.  P.  G. 
Journal,  IV,  310-31 1,  312-313,  317,  19  June.  17  July,  21  Aug.,  1724;  ibid., 
V,  61,  19  Nov.,  1725,  quoting  a  letter  from  Mossom  to  the  Sec'y,  16  Dec, 
1724;  Mossom  to  the  B'p.  of  London,  7  Jan.,  1725/26,  Fulham  Mss.,  Mass. 

^-''Cross,  Ang.  Episc,  67-76;  Perry,  Ch.  Docs.,  Mass.,  170-190. 

i2iThe  two  sides  of  the  argument  over  what  was  in  point  of  law  the 
established  church  of  Massachusetts  appears  in  numerous  writings  from 
the  time  of  the  province  charter.  The  clearest  statements  are  by  John 
Checkley  and  Benjamin  Colman.  The  stand  taken  by  the  former  is  that 
the  Church  of  England  was  extended  as  an  established  church  to  the 
colonies  by  the  Act  of  Union.  Colman's  argument  is  that  the  King  in 
Council  by  sanctioning  Massachusetts  ecclesiastical  laws  had  recognized 
the  Congregational  as  the  established  church  of  Massachusetts.  Checkley 
to  Z.  Grey,  28  Jan.,  1725/26,  Slafter,  Checkley,  II,  221 ;  Checkley  to  T. 
Bennett,  15  June,  1725,  ibid.,  II,  175;  Colman  to  White  Kennett,  17  Dec, 
1725,  Turell,  Colman,  137. 
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tunate  results  wliich  miglit  occur  in  England  should  such 
a  privilege  be  granted.  An  example  must  not  be  given 
either  to  the  lower  clergy  or  to  the  nonconformists.  A 
Whig  decision  between  nonconformists  and  Anglicans  was 
likely  to  favor  nonconformity  ratiier  than  churchmanship; 
but  the  question  was  presented  in  such  a  way  that  other 
interests  were  at  stake.  The  matter  was  hurried  through 
the  necessary  bodies  and  a  judgment  rendered  wliicli  satis- 
fied the  higher  clergy.  Dummer  received  from  the  Privy 
Council  a  rebuke  for  his  failure  to  veto  the  bill,^^-  and  the 
matter  never  came  up  again  in  the  General  Court. 

The  year  following  Shute's  letter  to  Dummer  saw  the 
arrival  of  fresh  information  from  Massachusetts  but  no 
account  of  success  in  the  legislature.  Kelying  perhaps 
upon  the  outcome  of  the  synod  project,  the  Society  in  Sep- 
tember, 1726,  after  rereading  two  special  communications, 
one  from  the  clergy  of  New  England  and  the  other  from 
Mossom,  decided  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to 
draw  up  a  representation  to  lay  before  His  Majesty.^^^ 
In  the  following  month  a  petition  framed  by  this  committee 
was  read  before  the  Society  "concerning  the  Members  of 
the  Church  of  England  in  Connecticut  Colony  and  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  in  New  England  who  are  aggrieved  in  being 
forced  to  pay  towards  the  Maintenance  of  Independent  or 
Dissenting  Teachers."  William  Sharpe  was  secured  to  act 
as  counsel  and  the  treasury  of  the  Society  was  put  at  the 
disposal  of  the  committee  which  was  asked  to  present  the 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  laws  to  the  Attorney  and 
Solicitor  General  for  their  opinion  whether  the  colonies 
by  virtue  of  their  Charters  had  power  to  make  such  laws 
"in  prejudice  of  the  Church  of  England. "^^^  In  conse- 
quence of  the  opinion  rendered  Sharpe  was  ordered  to 
draw  up  a  representation  "in  the  name  of  the  private  Per- 
sons who  have  sent  over  complaints  of  their  Grievances, 

^--Chas.  Delafaye  to  the  Gov.  of  N.  E.  by  order  of  the  Lords  Jus- 
tices, 7  Oct.,  1725,  Perry,  Ch.  Docs.,  Mass.,  189. 
1235".  p.  G.  Journal,  V,  99,  16  Sept.,  1726. 
'^^^Ibid.,  V,  loi,  21  Oct.,  1726. 
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to  be  laid  before  his  Majesty."^^^  This  petition  was  lodged 
in  the  Council  ofifice  March  20,  on  May  13  referred  to  com- 
mittee, and  on  July  14  passed  on  to  the  Board  of  Trade,^-*^ 
which  considered  it  on  November  10.^^^  The  document  in 
many  respects  resembled  the  Quaker  appeal  of  1723  but 
went  farther.  While  the  Quakers  had  been  concerned  with 
a  disallowance  of  a  particular  law,  the  Anglicans  asked 
for  tlie  "repeal"  of  the  whole  mass  of  Massachusetts  eccle- 
siastical legislation  under  the  province  charter  as  incon- 
sistent with  the  religious  provisions  of  that  document. ^^^ 
On  November  14  the  Board  of  Trade,  with  the  Bishop  of 
London  present,  gave  directions  for  writing  to  the  Attor- 
ney and  Solicitor  General  for  their  opinion  whether  the 
said  acts  were  repugnant  to  the  charter,  and  if  so  whether 
it  was  in  the  King's  power  to  repeal  them.^-^  The  failure 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  secure  any  ansAver  at  this  time 
must  have  been  due  in  part  to  the  political  situation.  The 
failure  of  the  Bishop  of  London  and  the  Society  to  push 
the  matter  farther  was  in  a  measure  at  least  occasioned 
by  the  Massachusetts  law  of  December  19,  1727. 

The  solicitation  of  Dummer  by  the  Venerable  Society, 
falling  in  as  it  did  with  his  own  policy,  was  not  without 
effect,  tho  the  progress  of  events  was  slow.  One  of  the 
chief  difficulties  which  had  developed  in  Massachusetts  was 
the  imprisonment  or  distraint  of  Anglicans  in  outlying 
towns  who  attempted  to  attend  the  church  service  in  Bris- 
tol, or  in  Newport,  or  Providence,  outside  of  Massachusetts 

1-^5".  P.  G.  Journal,  V,  109,  20  Jan.,  1726/^. 

^-•'Perry,  Ch.  Docs.,  Mass.,  202;  Mass.  Prov.  Laws,  II,  477;  Acts  of 
the  Privy  Council,  III,  156. 

^-'Mass.  Prov.  Laws,  II,  481.  This  petition  is  printed  in  full  in  Mass. 
Prov.  Laws,  II,  478-481. 

^-*As  English  lawyers  later  observed  there  was  at  this  point  a  con- 
fusion. If  the  laws  were  repugnant  to  the  charter  no  repeal  in  the  legis- 
lature was  needed  but  a  test  case  carried  to  England,  resulting  in  annul- 
ment. If  they  were  not  repugnant  to  the  charter  they  could  not  be 
repealed  without  the  consent  of  the  General  Court  as  they  had  already 
received  the  royal  approbation. 

'^-^Mass  Prov.  Laws,  II,  481-482;  Foote,  Annals  of  King's  Chapel,  I, 
453;  Perry.  Ch.  Docs.,  Mass.,  202. 
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jurisdictiouJ'^'^  Amoiii»-  tlio  iiortluTn  towns  which  experi- 
enced the  sinne  troiihU'  in  h'ss  (h'iiree  was  ^larblehead 
whose  church  had  several  ni(Mnl)eis  livinj^  in  Salem.  The 
case  of  Philip  Enolish  was  carried  by  ix'tition  before  the 
lieutenant-«>overuor  in  the  winter  of  I'lT)  and  he  ordered 
a  speedy  compromise. ^^^  Altho  Salem  greatly  resented 
this  interference,  a  larue  i)art  of  the  rate  was  remitted.^^- 
Dummer  showed  on  all  these  occasions  a  steady  support 
of  the  Anglican  clergy  and  churches,^^^  but  disappointed 
the  clergy  in  his  continued  policy  of  non-interference.  In 
repeated  complaints  to  Dummer  Matthias  Plant  of  New- 
bury attempted  to  gain  redress  for  a  number  of  his  parish- 
ioners living  north  of  the  ^lerrimac  River  in  the  town  of 
Amesbury,  where  they  were  rated  to  the  minister  of  that 
town.  The  governor  received  Plant  cordially  and  went  so 
far  as  to  write  to  the  selectmen  of  Amesbury,  urging  them 
not  to  molest  the  Churchmen,  until  the  pleasure  of  the 
General  Court  was  known;  but  the  measure  was  ineffect- 
ive.^^^ 

The  efforts  made  by  Plant  were  contemporaneous  with 
the  second  founding  of  the  church  in  Braintree  which  was 
hardly  on  its  feet  before  it  attempted  to  gain  the  gover- 
nor's order  Avhich  the  other  churches  in  Shute's  time  had 
secured.  Plant's  final  memorial  and  one  from  Braintree 
were  before  the  Governor's  Council  on  the  same  day,  No- 
Yember  30,  1726.  While  Dummer  recognized  that  action 
on  this  question,  to  be  valid,  must  come  from  the  General 
Court,  he  had  in  mind  and  did  propose  that  a  law  should 
immediately  be  made  "that  the  taxes  of  those  belonging 
to  the  Church  of  England  be  paid  by  the  collectors  to  the 

i3<>Updike,  Narragansett  Church,  477,  quoting  Records  of  St.  Paul's 
Church,  Narragansett;  Providence  to  the  Sec'y,  12  May,  1725,  5".  P.  G. 
Letters,  A  XIX,  228-229. 

i3iiV.  E.  Hist,  and  Gen.  Reg.,  XXXV,  163. 

i32Mossom  to  the  Bp.  of  London,  7  Jan.,  1725/26,  Fulham  Mss.,  Mass. 

i33Dummer  to  the  [Bp.  of  London],  15  Nov.,  1725,  ibid.;  Harris  and 
Mossom  to  the  Bp.  of  London,  7  Dec.  1725,  Perry,  Ch.  Docs.,  Mass..  200; 
Mossom  to  the  Bp.  of  London,  7  Jan.,  1725/26,  Fulham  Mss.,  Mass. 

i34Plant  to  the  Sec'y,  20  Dec,  1726,  Perry,  Ch.  Docs.,  Mass.,  207. 
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Ministers  of  the  Church  of  England  to  whom  they  severally 
do  belong.-'  A  committee  was  appointed,  Dummer  intend- 
ing that  it  might  report  some  such  measure  to  recommend 
to  the  lower  house;  but  it  dismissed  the  question,  merely 
expressing  its  opinion  that  such  applications  should  be 
made  directly  to  the  whole  court. ^^^ 

Braintree  attempted  such  application,  but  its  memo- 
rial was  thrown  out  by  the  representatives  so  promptly 
that  Newbury  declined  the  suggestion.  Plant,  to  whom 
Dummer  explained  the  case,  refused  to  approach  anyone 
but  the  governor  on  the  ground  that  the  Bishop  of  London 
and  the  Honorable  Society  were  expecting  the  Church 
people  to  be  "protected  from  rates  only  by  his  Honor's 
orders."  To  this  Dummer  replied  that  "by  this  time  he 
believed  his  Lordship,  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  the  So- 
ciety were  better  informed  vizt,  that  he  could  not  do  it."^^^ 
Not  long  afterwards  Dummer  carried  out  his  policy  in 
regard  to  Braintree  by  writing  a  letter  to  Col.  Quincy,  who 
was  then  a  member  of  the  Council,  asking  him  to  use  his 
influence  in  adjusting  the  Anglican  difficulties  in  the 
town.^^^ 

Discouraged  by  the  events  of  November,  1726,  both 
Newbury  and  Braintree  gave  up  hope  of  obtaining  any- 
thing from  the  local  government  and  turned  again  to  the 
Bishop  of  London  and  the  Venerable  Society.  Plant's 
letter  to  the  secretary  was  dated  December  20,  1726,^^^ 
and  a  memorial  from  Braintree  to  Nicholson  eight  days 
later.  "We  have  done  making  Application  to  the  Author- 
ity here,"  ran  the  Braintree  statement,  "and  are  quite 
tired,  as  you  may  see  by  the  papers  we  have  sent  ...  to 
be  laid  before  his  Lordship  &  the  Honble  Society. "^^^ 

In  spite  of  his  apparent  failures  it  was  the  attitude 
of  Dummer  which  forced  upon  the  General  Court  some 
action  regarding  the  exemption  of  Anglicans.    Letters  from 

^^•"'Perry,  Ch.  Docs.,  Mass.,  206;  Dummer  to  Plant,  12  Dec,  1726,  ibid., 
205. 

i36p|a,it  tQ  |^}-,g  Sec'y,  20  Dec,  1726.  ibid.,  207. 
i^^Dummer  to  Quincy,  7  Apr.,  1727,  Mass.  Archives,  XI,  419. 
^38piant  to  the  Sec'y,  20  Dec,  1726,  Perry,  Ch.  Docs.,  Mass.,  207. 
I'^Braintree  to  Nicholson,  28  Dec,  1726,  Fiilham  Mss.,  Mass. 
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the  Bishop  of  London  and  from  the  secretary  of  the  Society 
with  the  continuous  stream  of  comi)hiints  from  Bristol 
and  Marblehead,  Newbury  and  Braintree  only  strength- 
ened his  opinion  of  the  general  wisdom  of  sucli  action. 
The  General  Court  had  repeatedly  thrown  out  applications 
from  members  of  dissenting  sects,  but  by  1727  conditions 
had  somewhat  changed.  <Jn  December  5,  1727,  there  was 
read  in  the  Governor's  Council  a  proposed  act  which  was 
little  more  than  a  repetition  of  the  scheme  which  Dummer 
had  outlined  in  a  letter  to  Plant  just  twelve  months  before. 
Its  origin  in  substance  then  may  be  traced  to  the  lieuten- 
ant-governor. Its  passage  in  the  lower  house  was  due  to 
the  events  which  had  occurred  in  England  since  the  assem- 
bly, a  year  earlier,  had  thrown  out  the  Braintree  memorial. 
In  the  spring  of  the  year  (1727)  news  had  reached  Massa- 
chusetts of  the  progress  of  the  petition  which  Gibson  and 
the  Society  were  following  from  Privy  Council  to  Board 
of  Trade,^^°  The  decision  of  the  crown  lawyers  regarding 
the  tax  act  of  1722,  rendered  three  years  before  this,  and 
of  the  letter  sent  to  Dummer  by  the  Privy  Council  in 
regard  to  sanctioning  a  synod,  were  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
the  representatives.  The  assembly  was  inclined  to  believe 
that  a  partial  exemption  of  Churchmen,  scarcely  more  than 
many  of  them  already  had  secured,  was  better  than  a  dis- 
astrous decision.  The  Council,  already  inclined  to  favor 
Quakers,  made  no  opposition.^-*^  On  December  7  the  act 
was  passed  in  the  upper  house,  was  read  in  the  assembly, 
and  finally  on  the  twelfth  concurred  in  with  certain  amend- 
ments.^^2 

This  act  of  December  19,  1727,  which  was  in  reality 
an  act  for  the  settlement  and  support  of  ministers,  con- 
tained a  clause  which  gave  a  limited  exemption  to  Angli- 

"oCutler  to  the  Sec'y,  24  May,  1727,  Perry,  Ch.  Docs.,  Mass.,  222; 
Dummer  to  the  Bp.  of  London,  20  June,  1727,  Fulham  Mss.,  Mass. 

^*^Pnbs.  of  the  Col.  Soc.  of  Mass.,  vol.  I.  Transactions,  142.  Jona- 
than Belcher  who  was  a  member  of  the  Council  at  this  time  later  stated 
that  he  did  all  in  his  power  to  promote  it.  Belcher  to  the  Bp.  of  London, 
5  Oct.,  1733,  Perry.  Ch.  Docs.,  Mass.,  292-293. 

^*-Mass.  Archives,  XI,  472. 
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cans.  Ministerial  rates  were  to  be  collected  from  them  as 
usual ;  but  the  money  of  those  who  lived  within  five  miles 
of  an  Anglican  church  where  there  was  a  "person  in  orders 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  Church  of  England"  should 
be  turned  over  by  the  collectors  to  the  Episcopal  minister. 
The  Churchmen  were  also  exempt  from  paying  to  the  build- 
ing of  meeting  houses.  A  proviso,  however,  limited  the 
usefulness  of  the  act.  It  was  stated  that  if  a  deficiency 
occurred  in  the  salary  of  the  Congregational  minister  by 
reason  of  this  arrangement,  a  second  assessment  could  be 
made  in  which  Churchmen  were  to  be  included. ^^^ 

Very  general  dissatisfaction  was  felt  at  so  slight  a 
concession.  The  five  mile  radius  was  particularly  trying 
in  the  parish  of  the  Bristol  church;  the  probability  of  a 
second  assessment  was  a  cause  of  complaint ;  the  temporary 
character  of  the  act  was  annoying. ^^^  The  people  of  Bar- 
rington  and  Eehoboth  who  had  joined  with  the  new  church 
at  Providence  were  particularly  stirred  because  no  arrange- 
ment had  been  made  to  cover  their  position.^^^ 

Gibson  soon  learned  of  the  passage  of  the  act^^^  and 
on  June  21,  1728,  laid  it  before  the  Society  with  criticism. 
The  S.  P.  G.  immediately  instructed  Sharpe  to  watch  for 
the  arrival  of  the  act  at  the  Board  of  Trade  and  inform  the 
Society,  that  it  might  be  followed  to  the  Privy  Council.  ^^^ 
The  bishop  also  wrote  to  William  Burnet,  the  newly  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Massachusetts;  but  Burnet  was  too 
deeply  concerned  with  the  salary  question  between  himself 
and  the  assembly  to  do  anything  more  than  send  a  friendly 
reply  to  Gibson.^^^ 

"^■^^Mass.  Prov.  Laws,  II,  459,  ch.  7. 

"^Cutler  to  Capt.  John  Delapp,  13  May,  1731,  Perry,  Ch.  Docs.,  Mass., 
264-266. 

i43Providence  to  the  Sec'y,  8  July,  1730,  5".  P.  G.  Letters,  A  XXIII, 
118-119;  a  petition  in  behalf  of  these  people  was  read  by  the  Governor's 
Council,  5  Sept.,  1728,  C.  O.  5,  89S. 

i43Checkley  to  the  Bp.  of  London,  31  Mar.  1728,  Perry,  Ch.  Docs., 
Mass.,  250;  Miller  to  the  Bp.  of  London,  10  May,  1728,  ibid.,  253. 

1*^5".  P.  G.  Journal,  V,  164,  21  June,  1728. 

i*8"As  to  the  two  acts  about  the  Lords  day,  and  exempting  church 
men  &c  T  think  them  both  very  wrong,  and  wish  they  were  repealed  by 
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Since  November  14,  1727,  tlie  petition  wliicli  tlie  V(mi- 
erable  Society  had  drawn  iij)  in  the  name  of  tlie  .Massachu- 
setts clerg}'men  had  lodged  with  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor 
General,  and  was  neglected  for  various  reasons.  The 
passage  of  the  act  of  1727  somewliat  altered  the  situation 
but  a  new  petition  was  not  immediately  framed.  Sharpe 
on  ^lay  21,  1729,  at  last  succeeded  in  securing  an  order 
from  the  Board  that  Popple  should  write  again  <o  the 
Attorney  and  Solicitor  General  to  remind  them  that  no 
answer  had  been  made  to  the  question  submitted  November 
14,  1727,  but  notliing  came  of  this.^'*'^ 

Two  years  more  passed  before  the  English  Churchmen 
were  able  to  secure  the  attention  which  they  desired.  By 
that  time  the  Massachusetts  act  of  1727  had  arrived  offi- 
cially, as  well  as  the  first  Quaker  and  Baptist  legislation 
which  made  better  concessions  than  the  earlier  act  had 
given  to  the  Anglicans.^ '^^  Dissatisfaction  with  the  act  of 
1727  was  expressed  in  a  petition  drawn  up  again  in  the 
name  of  Timothy  Cutler  to  the  King  in  Council  which  on 
October  28,  1731,  was  considered  and  referred  to  the  Lords 
Committee.^^^  On  November  1  it  was  passed  on  to  the  Board 
of  Trade^^^  who  gave  it  their  consideration.  This  second 
petition  reminded  the  Board  that  it  had  failed  to  return 
a  report  on  the  earlier  memorial  but  stated  that  the  situa- 
tion now  was  somewhat  changed  by  the  legislation  of  1727. 
The  objections  to  the  recent  act  were  set  forth.  Finally 
His  Majesty  was  besought  once  more  to  consider  the  va- 
rious acts  before  mentioned  as  well  as  the  present  law,  take 
action  upon  them  and  enjoin  the  governor  not  to  pass  any 

His  Majesty  I  beleive  it  would  have  a  good  effect  if  they  were  so,  and 
the  objections  mentioned  by  your  Lordship  against  ym  seem  to  be  all  well 
founded,  and  I  wish  they  could  be  taught  to  know  that  the  Independents 
here  are  no  Established  church."  Burnet  to  the  Bp.  of  London,  2.~  Nov., 
1728,  Fulham  Mss.,  Mass. 

'^^^Mass.  Prov.  Laws,  U,  482. 

is^Cutler  to  Capt.  John  Delapp,  13  May,  1731,  Perry,  Ch.  Docs.,  Mass., 
264-266. 

'^^'^Acts  of  the  Privy  Council,  III,  156. 

^^'Mass.  Prov.  Laws,  II,  482-483;  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council,  III,  156; 
Foote,  Annals  of  King's  Chapel,  I,  455. 
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act  for  the  future  "whereby  any  Tax  shall  be  laid  on  the 
Members  of  one  perswasion  for  the  support  of  the  ministers 
of  any  other."^^^  As  in  the  former  case  the  Board  of 
Trade,  receiving  the  petition  on  November  30,  1731,  read 
it  and  referred  it  (5  January  1731/32)  to  the  Attorney  and 
Solicitor  General  with  a  second  reminder  of  the  letter  of 
November  14,  1727.^°* 

In  the  meantime  the  arrival  of  Governor  Belcher  with 
his  friendly  attitude  toward  the  Quakers  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  had  caused  among  the  Anglicans  of  New  England  a 
greater  commotion  than  the  feeble  Quaker  legislation  of 
1728  and  1729  had  produced.  While  the  Quaker  bill  of 
1731  was  being  drafted  by  a  committee  of  the  lower  house, 
Koger  Price,  in  his  new  official  capacity  as  commissary  for 
New  England,  presented  a  memorial  to  the  Governor, 
Council,  and  House  of  Representatives  in  behalf  of  the 
Churchmen.^"^  Belcher  in  receiving  his  appointment  had 
been  given  instructions  which  contained  a  new  clause  bear- 
ing on  ecclesiastical  matters.  The  recent  legal  recognition 
of  the  Bishop  of  London's  jurisdiction  in  the  colonies  was 
now  particularly  drawn  to  the  various  governors'  attention 
with  the  charge  that  they  give  special  care  to  encouraging 
the  bishop's  commissaries  in  their  duties.^"^  In  spite  of 
Belcher's  strong  anti-Episcopal  feeling  he  was  prepared 
for  political  reasons  to  do  what  was  necessary  to  satisfy 
Anglican  interests  in  England,  and  now  promised  his 
support.^^^ 

The  committee  of  the  General  Court  in  whose  hands 
the  affair  was  placed  was  not  inclined  to  make  immediate 

i^^This  petition  is  given  in  full  in  Mass.  Prov.  Laws,  II,  483,  and  in 
Foote,  Annals  of  King's  Chape!,  I,  454. 

i5*Maw.  Prov.  Laws,  II,  483-484. 

isspgi-ry,  Ch.  Docs.,  Mass.,  272-273;  Foote,  Annals  of  King's  Chapel, 
455- 

i^^C  O.  5,  916,  306-307,  20  Mar.,  1729/30. 

i^'^Belcher's  answer  to  Cutler's  address  to  the  Governor,  Boston  Ga- 
zette, 10-17  Aug.,  1730;  Belcher  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  12  Dec,  1730, 
Fulham  Mss.,  Mass.;  Price  to  the  Bp.  of  London,  Perry,  Ch.  Docs.,  Mass., 
272;  Belcher  to  the  Bp.  of  London,  4  Dec,  1731,  6  Mass.  Hist.  Colls.,  VI, 
72-73 ;  Belcher  to  Richard  Partridge,  27  Apr.,  1732,  ibid.,  VI,  123. 
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concessious  aud  asked  for  further  proof  of  disabilities 
under  existing  legislation.  In  spite  of  immediate  action 
by  the  joint  vestries  of  King's  Chapel  and  Christ  Church, 
with  financial  support,  nothing  came  of  this  petition. 
Upon  receiving  news  of  its  failure  they  proceeded  to  draw 
up  a  further  memorial  to  present  to  the  King  in  Council, ^^^ 
and  solicited  contributions  from  the  rural  churches  of 
New  England. ^^'^  On  Feb.  7,  1731/32,  the  new  petition 
was  considered  by  the  vestries  of  the  two  Boston  churches 
and  ordered  sent  to  the  Bishop  of  London;  Thomas  Sand- 
ford  was  chosen  as  agent  to  prosecute  the  petition  to  the 
King,  and  a  local  committee  was  appointed  to  correspond 
with  him  and  forward  money.  John  Checkley  at  this  time 
went  into  the  rural  towns  to  get  tlie  memorial  signed  and 
to  obtain  further  evidence  of  distraint.^^^ 

This  petition  had  no  immediate  result  as  the  Bishop 
of  London  was  still  busy  with  the  Massachusetts  memorial 
of  1731  for  which  the  Board  of  Trade's  attention  had  been 
recently  secured.  Certain  difficulties  which  made  it  im- 
possible to  gain  the  attention  of  authority  in  1727  had 
now  been  overcome  and  an  opinion  from  the  Attorney  and 
Solicitor  General  was  at  last  secured,  August  16,  1732. 
Taking  up  the  first  petition,  drawn  before  the  act  of  1727 
and  complaining  of  Massachusetts  ecclesiastical  law,  the 
lawyers  pointed  out  that  of  the  acts  therein  mentioned  the 
first  three  had  been  duly  confirmed  by  the  crown,  and  the 
subsequent  ones  had  become  law  when  not  within  the  allot- 
ted time  disallowed  in  England.  In  either  case  such  laws 
could  not  be  repealed  by  His  Majesty  without  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Massachusetts  General  Court.  The  lawyers 
next  proceeded  to  consider  whether  the  acts  were  repug- 
nant to  the  charter  and  hence  void  from  the  beginning. 

lospQote,  Annals  of  King's  Chapel,  I,  456-457,  quoting  the  Records  of 
Christ  Church. 

i59Updike,  Narragansett  Church,  II,  504-505,  quoting  Records  of  the 
Narragansett  Church.  The  Narragansett  Church  pledged  28  pounds  15 
shillings. 

leopoote,  Annals  of  King's  Chapel,  I,  457-459.  quoting  the  Records  of 
King's  Chapel  and  of  Christ  Church. 
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They  pointed  out  that,  while  the  charter  granted  liberty  of 
conscience,  it  did  neither  institute  nor  expressly  prohibit 
a  provincial  church  to  be  established  in  the  colony.  To 
provide  for  the  celebration  of  the  public  worship  of  God 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  ministers  did  not  seem  to  them 
inconsistent  with  liberty  of  conscience.  Even  if  the  acts 
were  illegal  no  extrajudicial  declaration  could  pronounce 
them  so;  a  judicial  proceeding  on  a  test  case  was  necessary. 
The  act  of  1727,  discussed  in  the  second  petition,  Yorke 
and  Talbot  were  asked  to  pass  upon  in  point  of  law.  But, 
as  they  said,  it  was  not  a  legal  objection  which  was  entered 
against  it  but  prudential,  the  act  not  going  far  enough  to 
please  the  people  whom  it  was  framed  to  pacify. ^^^ 

Edmund  Gibson,  when  informing  Price  of  this  action 
by  the  law  officers  of  the  crown,  expressed  the  regret  that 
the  Church  had  not  taken  steps  earlier  and  before  the 
power  which  the  Massachusetts  dissenters  exercised  had 
become  so  well  established.^^-  It  is  possible  that  an  appli- 
cation in  Queen  Anne's  reign  might  have  proved  effective, 
but  for  political  reasons  in  England  rather  than  because 
of  developments  in  Massachusetts  Bay.  The  Hanoverian 
succession  with  its  substantial  Whig  support  had  altered 
conditions  among  English  Churchmen,  and  these  condi- 
tions were  reflected  in  America.  There  was  little  chance 
of  obtaining  from  law  officers  of  the  crown  any  legal  opin- 
ion at  the  expense  of  dissenters  during  the  Walpole  regime. 
Other  decisions  resembled  this  one.  Gibson  was  forced  to 
confess  that  his  influence  at  court  was  too  weak  to  oppose 
the  party  strength  of  the  dissenting  interests.^^^ 

In  spite  of  this  condition  and  the  unwillingness  of  the 
Honorable  Society  to  push  matters  under  such  circum- 
stances, the  united  vestries  of  King's  Chapel  and  Christ 
Church  were  determined  to  go  farther.     Meeting  June  26 

i«i Perry,  Ch.  Docs.,  Mass.,  274-288. 

i«-Bp.  of  London  to  Price,  6  Feb.,  1732/33,  Foote,  Annals  of  King's 
Chapel,  I,  461. 

^^^Petition  of  the  Massachusetts  Churchmen  to  the  Archbp.  of  Can- 
terbury, Foote,  Annals  of  King's  Chapel,  I,  464. 
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and  October  11),  1733,  they  voted  to  try  the  one  remaining 
mode  of  procedure, — a  test  case.  A  coniinittee  was  accord- 
ingly appointed  to  seek  the  prosecution  of  such  officers  as 
distrained  or  imprisoned  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land in  the  i)rovince,  to  defend  Churchmen  in  traveling  to 
church  on  Sunday,  and  Church  of  England  ministers  for 
marrying  in  the  manner  of  the  Church.^""'  This  measure 
was  followed  by  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  case  of 
Matthew  Ellis  of  ]Medford  who,  upon  imprisonment  for 
failure  to  pay  a  ministerial  tax,  sued  Itichard  Si)rague  the 
constable.  The  case  went  through  the  Inferior  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  the  Superior  Court  and  the  Court  of  Re- 
view. An  appeal  was  denied  by  the  judges  of  the  Superior 
Court,  but  was  granted  by  the  King  in  Council,  and 
Sprague  was  summoned  to  appear  before  a  committee  of 
the  Pri\'j^  Council  to  answer  for  the  imprisonment  of 
Ellis.^«^ 

Meanwhile  the  Bishop  of  London,  who  had  met  best 
success  when  dealing  wdth  the  Massachusetts  governor,  ap- 
plied once  more  to  the  same  authority;  and  Belcher  now, 
as  Dummer  formerly,  assumed  certain  responsibility.  The 
General  Court  was  once  more  led  to  consider  the  disabili- 
ties of  Churchmen  and,  probably  influenced  by  the  recent 
action  of  the  Boston  Episcopal  churches,  took  up  the  ques- 
tion of  exemption.  On  July  4,  1734,  the  Baptists  were 
given  the  same  privileges  which  the  Quakers  had  obtained 
two  years  and  a  half  before;  and  on  December  27,  1735, 
the  Anglicans  received  a  similar  recognition. 

The  law,  tho  not  proving  entirely  satisfactory  to  the 
Church  of  England  in  the  province,  did  away  with  the 
two  chief  objections  to  the  act  of  1727.  While  it  provided 
merely  for  a  return  of  taxes  rather  than  a  clear  exemption, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Baptists  and  Quakers,  and  still  in- 
cluded Churchmen  in  a  possible  second  assessment,  it  took 
a  step  forward  in  its  abolition  of  the  five  mile  clause.    A 

i®*Foote,  Annals  of  King's  Chapel,  I,  464,  quoting  Records  of  King's 
Chapel  and  of  Christ  Church. 

^^'•Ibid.,  464,  465,  467;  Perry,  Ch.  Docs.,  Mass.,  311-312. 
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system  of  identification,  similar  to  the  Baptist  and  Quaker 
method,  was  instituted,  the  minister  and  church  wardens  to 
indicate  to  the  town  treasurer  who  were  members  of  or  gave 
attendance  at  the  Anglican  church.  The  act  was  in  force 
for  five  years.^''*^ 

The  passage  of  these  two  acts,  the  Baptist  and  the 
Anglican  laws  of  1734  and  1735,  rendered  practically 
unimportant  the  action  taken  by  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
the  Privy  Council  at  just  this  time.  At  the  failure  of  the 
petitions  in  the  name  of  Timothy  Cutler  which  had  ab- 
sorbed the  attention  of  the  Bishop  of  London  and  the 
S.  P.  G. — a  failure  caused  by  the  unsympathetic  decision  of 
Yorke  and  Talbot, — there  still  lay  before  the  bishop  the 
Quaker  legislation  which  King's  Chapel  and  Christ  Church 
were  denouncing.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1736  Gib- 
son and  William  Sharpe  were  on  the  alert  regarding  it,^*^^ 
as  a  decision  was  imminent ;  but  the  result  was  not  all  that 
might  have  been  desired.  The  real  problem  was  avoided. 
In  accordance  with  a  report  submitted  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  the  Lords  Committee  (2  Feb.,  1735/36)  stated  that 
as  the  charter  granted  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  Chris- 
tians except  Roman  Catholics,  such  exemption  ought  not 
to  be  limited  to  any  one  sect  of  Protestants  but  extended 
to  all.  The  act  was  tlierefore  considered  not  proper  for  His 
Majesty's  approbation  and  was  only  saved  from  an  un- 
favorable recommendation  by  its  temporary  character,  as 
it  was  about  to  expire.  The  Board  of  Trade  was  ordered 
to  draft  an  additional  instruction  to  Belcher  to  restrain 
him  from  giving  his  assent  in  the  future  to  any  law  of  this 
kind  unless  the  exemption  be  made  general.  The  order 
was  read  at  the  Board  on  March  18,  1736.^*'« 

Belcher  was  not  given  an  opportunity  to  show  his 
recognition  of  this  order  as  there  was  no  attempt  to  pass 
further  exemption  laws  during  his  term  of  ofiftce.  Each  of 
the  three  important  dissenting  sects  had  secured  a  tolerable 

^^^Mass.  Prov.  Laws,  II,  782,  ch,  15,  27  Dec,  1735. 

i^^Sharpe  to  the  Bp.  of  London,  10  Jan.,  1735/36,  Fulham  Mss.,  Mass. 

^'^^Acts  of  the  Privy  Council,  III,  491-492;  Mass.  Prov.  Laws,  II,  635. 
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arrangement  which  thu  irritating  was  not  impracticable. 
The  Anglican  law  of  1735  was  made  perpetual  in  1742.^'^® 
The  Anglicans  of  Massachusetts  were  behind  the 
Quakers  in  beginning  their  struggle  to  resist  maintaining 
the  state  church,  as  there  were  very  few  of  them  in  the 
country  towns  of  the  province  until  after  the  founding  of 
the  S.  P.  O.  When  once  started  the  struggle  resembled  the 
Quaker  conflict  in  the  support  whicli  it  received  from  the 
parent  body  at  home,  when  it  met  failure  in  Boston,  as  well 
as  in  its  dependence  for  success  upon  political  conditions 
in  England.  The  Massachusetts  provincial  governors  un- 
derstood that  their  function  in  ecclesiastical  matters  was 
to  use  their  influence  in  suppressing  warring  religious  fac- 
tions and  in  maintaining  '^liberty  of  conscience,"  as  their 
instructions  commanded,  in  accordance  with  the  wording 
of  the  province  charter.  In  the  instructions  of  the  early 
provincial  governors  of  Massachusetts  there  were  no  spe- 
cial charges  in  regard  to  support  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, but  the  natural  sympathy  of  men  who  were  stanch 
Anglicans  or  who  supported  the  state  church  of  England 
for  political  reasons  offset  this  omission,  and  the  governors 
were  generally  looked  upon  as  the  protectors  of  Anglican 
interests.  Dudley,  who  had  the  clearest  vision  of  his  mis- 
sion as  the  exponent  of  British  colonial  policy,  was  espe- 
cially anxious  to  curb  warring  ecclesiastical  interests  and 
showed  a  friendly  consideration  for  Quaker  as  well  as 
Anglican  when  they  came  armed  with  petitions  to  gov- 
ernor and  council,  while  he  readily  discharged  ecclesiastical 
prisoners  of  either  body.  In  spite  of  his  adopted  Anglican 
sympathies  he  recognized  his  limitations  when  faced  by 
any  Massachusetts  law  which  had  been  allowed  in  England ; 
and  in  spite  of  repeated  proddings  by  the  Churchmen,  he 
went  only  so  far  as  to  make  urgent  recommendations  to 
stubborn  towns  where  the  Anglicans  were  in  an  uncom- 
fortable position.  Shute,  less  well  versed  in  the  rights 
of  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  carried  the  policy  of  pro- 
tecting the  Church  to  the  point  of  overstepping  his  pre- 

^^^Mass.  Prov.  Laws,  III,  25,  ch.  8,  i  July,  1742. 
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rogative  when  he  made  definite  orders  in  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  Anglicans.  Dummer,  who  like  Dudley  recog- 
nized that  relief  for  "dissenting  sects"  must  come  from 
action  by  the  General  Court,  nevertheless  supported  the 
cause  of  the  Church  when  he  used  his  influence  to  secure 
a  law  in  favor  of  Anglican  interests.  His  work  was  so 
effectual  that  the  Massachusetts  act  of  1727,  relating  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  ministry,  contained  a  clause  for  the 
partial  exemption  of  Anglicans. 

Back  of  the  royal  governors  during  this  whole  period 
the  English  Church  was  itself  working  busily,  through  the 
S.  P.  G.  and  the  Bishop  of  London.  The  scattered  Church- 
men of  Massachusetts  very  early  began  to  make  application 
to  the  Society  and  to  the  Bishop,  seeking  relief  from 
ecclesiastical  charges,  and  some  earnest  recommendations 
came  to  Dudley,  Tailer,  and  Shute  from  across  the  water. 
If  the  number  of  Churchmen  in  the  country  towns  of 
Massachusetts  had  been  larger,  their  appeals  might  have 
had  more  effect,  but  they  were  not  pushed  consistently,  and 
the  opportunity  to  accomplish  something  before  the  death 
of  Queen  Anne  was  lost.  A  little  later  the  belief  that  Shute 
had  authority  and  was  exercising  it  for  the  benefit  of  the 
local  Churchmen  relieved  the  Society  of  responsibility.  A 
changed  conception  of  the  power  of  the  governor  and  a 
better  appreciation  of  the  legal  status  of  Episcopacy  in 
Massachusetts  came  to  the  Society  at  about  the  time  that 
Gibson  succeeded  Robinson  in  the  see  of  London ;  and  under 
his  influence  the  organization  took  up  seriously  the  problem 
of  gaining  exemption  for  New  England  Churchmen.  After 
a  study  of  the  ]Massachusetts  ecclesiastical  law  and  an  ap- 
peal to  Dummer  to  use  what  influence  he  could,  the  Society 
agreed  to  carry  the  affair  before  His  Majesty  and  address 
the  King  in  Council.  Politics  delayed  immediate  action 
but  the  agitation  was  not  without  its  effect  on  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Court.  This  body  was  conscious  of  its 
unpopularity  with  the  Board  of  Trade;  it  feared  an  un- 
friendly decision  and  anticipated  it  by  following  Dummer's 
suggestions  and  passing  the  law  of  1727.    The  activity  of 
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the  Church  party  was  therefore  reflected  in  Massachusetts 
legislation  but  not  so  far  as  to  satisfy  the  Anglicans. 
Finding  that  the  law  had  gained  practically  nothing  for  the 
local  Churclimen,  the  Society  agreed  to  revive  its  previous 
attempt  with  the  crown, — a  decision  soon  strengthened 
by  the  passage  of  the  Massachusetts  Quaker  laws  of  1728, 
1729  and  1731.  The  influence  of  the  Bishop  of  London  was 
not  sufficient  to  gain  results  satisfactory  to  ecclesiastical 
interests,  but  again  the  General  Court  was  guided  by  fear 
of  the  possible  course  which  events  in  England  might  fol- 
low. Governor  Belcher's  recommendation  in  favor  of  a 
satisfactory  law  was  accepted ;  the  act  of  1735  was  passed 
and  in  1742  it  became  perpetual. 


CONCLUSION. 

This  study  of  church  and  state  in  Massachusetts  of 
the  early  eighteenth  century  may  properly  be  closed  with 
a  summary  of  the  main  conclusions  which  have  been 
reached.  While  some  of  these  are  of  local  interest  merely, 
others  have  a  much  broader  significance.  The  object  of 
the  study  has  been  to  reconstruct  the  ecclesiastical  system 
of  provincial  Massachusetts  and  to  show  the  steps  by 
which  it  was  broken  down  through  the  efforts  of  hostile 
forces. 

In  the  year  1691  Massachusetts  faced  the  problem  of 
an  ecclesiastical  adjustment  when  she  found  herself  re- 
constituted as  a  royal  province  with  an  enlarged  boundary 
and  a  broadened  franchise.  Her  first  step  was  to  pass  a 
series  of  legislative  acts  and  resolves  which  renewed  as 
far  as  possible  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  while  technically  granting  liberty  of  conscience, 
as  decreed  by  the  province  charter.  When  these  laws 
failed  to  be  effective  by  reason  of  the  pressure  of  elements 
opposed  to  their  execution,  subsequent  laws  made  an  at- 
tempt to  carry  through  by  pressure  what  the  earlier  legis- 
lation had  been  unable  to  accomplish.  Fines,  distraint, 
and  imprisonment  became  more  and  more  common  as  the 
laws  hardened  in  a  firm  endeavor  on  the  part  of  the  law 
makers  to  maintain  the  old  standards  in  the  face  of 
changed  conditions. 

The  opposing  forces  which  gave  the  leaders  most  un- 
easiness were  two, — the  Episcopal  element  which  appeared 
in  the  country  towns  of  the  province  soon  after  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel, 
and  the  growing  communities  of  Baptists,  Quakers,  and 
"other  irreligious  persons"  who  were  to  be  found  mainly 
in  the  region  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  Plymouth 
Colony.     This  second  group  was  made  up  chiefly  of  de- 
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scendants,  in  the  second  and  tliird  generations,  of  the 
Puritan  founders  of  the  commonwealth  or  of  I*lymouth 
Colony,  who  were  inclined  to  carry  to  its  logical  conclu- 
sion the  spirit  of  independent  tliinking  which  had  been 
their  heritage.  Moving  on  from  llie  older  towns  where 
extreme  orthodoxy  was  the  order  and  social  prestige  de- 
pended on  it,  they  settled  in  tlie  newer  ])lantMtions  of  the 
northern  and  southern  counties  where  tlieir  variations 
made  less  stir  with  the  government  at  Boston  or  Plymouth. 
In  due  time  many  of  them  accepted  Baptist  or  Quaker  doc- 
trines, either  finding  the  theology  of  these  sects  more 
satisfying  than  the  extreme  Calvinism  of  Massachusetts 
orthodoxy,  or  attracted  by  a  freer  political  doctrine  than 
that  on  which  they  had  been  reared.  There  were  many 
who  still  sympathized  with  much  of  the  old  Puritan  teach- 
ing and  yet  stood  for  a  complete  separation  of  church  and 
state  such  as  Rhode  Island  maintained.  Others — and 
these  doubtless  made  up  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  villages  least  under  the  control  of  the  government — 
were  frankly  uninterested  in  church  platforms  and  creeds, 
tho  not  violently  opposed  to  religious  teaching.  Among 
such  men  the  leaders  of  the  hierarchy  met  little  opposition 
so  long  as  they  were  willing  to  finance  the  churches  which 
the}'  were  trying  to  establish  and  did  not  endeavor  to  en- 
force the  law  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ministry. 

Such  was  the  condition  in  Massachusetts  in  the  last 
decade  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  old  ecclesiastical 
system  Avas  failing  to  maintain  itself  in  its  earlier  vigor, 
and  as  the  laws  were  made  increasinglj^  elaborate,  with  a 
view  to  strengthening  the  position  of  the  state  church, 
the  opposition  grew  more  determined  to  defy  them.  The 
opening  of  the  eighteenth  century  saw  this  opposition  in 
two  organized  camps,  that  of  the  Anglican  Cliurch,  working 
principally  through  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel,  and  that  of  the  Quakers,  supported  by  the 
Society  of  Friends  in  England.  In  tracing  the  steps  by 
which  these  bodies  secured  the  exemption  legislation  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  we  observe    that    the    Anglicans 
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were  for  a  long  time  less  successful  than  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  that  this  difference  was  caused  in  very  great 
measure  by  political  conditions  in  England. 

The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  begin- 
ning its  work  at  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century  and 
given  an  added  impulse  by  the  Queen's  favor  in  the  years 
immediately  following,  failed  to  realize  the  opportunity 
which  her  support  offered,  and  met  reverses  after  her 
death.  During  the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  Society,  when  receiving  appeals  from  Massachusetts 
Churchmen,  turned  to  the  royal  governors  with  the  ex- 
pectation that  they  would  use  their  authority  to  relieve 
the  situation.  The  governors  were  distinctly  favorable  to 
the  Church ;  and  one  at  least  went  so  far  as  to  issue  orders 
to  town  officials  in  a  way  that  went  quite  beyond  his 
authority.  Most  of  the  governors,  however,  were  conscious 
of  their  limitations  and  recognized  that  a  change,  if  made, 
must  come  from  the  General  Court  or  through  disallow- 
ance of  Massachusetts  legislation  by  the  King  in  Council. 
When  the  Venerable  Society  was  at  last  persuaded  of  the 
truth  of  these  statements,  it  assumed  responsibility  and 
carried  the  matter  before  the  proper  body  in  England. 
In  doing  so  it  met  new  difficulties,  as  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible to  obtain  favorable  decisions  or  any  real  support 
from  the  government  during  the  Walpole  regime,  for  the 
nonconformists  constituted  too  strong  a  wing  of  the  Whig 
party  to  be  offended.  As  a  Church  society  the  S.  P.  G. 
was  finding  itself  less  well  supported  under  the  House  of 
Hanover  than  by  the  high-church  sympathies  of  Queen 
Anne.  Thus,  in  spite  of  the  support  of  the  royal  gover- 
nors, the  Bishop  of  London  and  the  Venerable  Society, 
the  attempts  made  by  the  provincial  Churchmen  upon 
Massachusetts  ecclesiastical  law,  were  for  a  time  side- 
tracked, and  final  success  was  reached  only  after  the  other 
dissenters  had  gained  recognition  and  exemption. 

Meanwhile  the  same  conditions  of  English  politics 
whicli  hindered  the  Venerable  Society  distinctly  favored 
the  English  Quakers  when  they  came  to  make  appeals  for 
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their  people  in  INrassachusetts.  Between  1700  and  1718 
innumerable  complaints  were  sent  to  the  i^ondon  Yearly 
Meeting  by  the  Quakers  of  New  England  and  in  the  latter 
year,  tinding  earlier  methods  unavailing,  tlie  English 
Friends  decided  to  address  the  government  and  follow  up 
their  plea  with  vigor.  The  Board  of  Trade,  which  was 
the  principal  body  handling  colonial  atfairs,  was  domi- 
nated by  Newcastle  during  the  following  critical  years  of 
ecclesiastical  controversy  concerning  Massachusetts.  The 
Board  was  therefore  ready  to  favor  Whig  interests  and 
was  responsible,  as  we  have  seen,  for  a  number  of  decisions 
in  favor  of  nonconformists  as  opposed  to  Churchmen.  The 
situation  was  altered  when  the  question  w^as  one  involving 
Quaker  against  Puritan — for  two  of  the  dissenting  sects 
were  here  opposing  each  other.  The  strong  organization 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  England,  with  its  wealth  and 
its  political  influence,  worked  in  favor  of  the  Quakers  in 
the  colonies.  The  Massachusetts  Puritans,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  not  consistently  backed  by  an  influential  and 
wealthy  body  in  England  and  were  therefore  left  almost 
alone  to  resist  the  attacks  of  the  Quakers  on  their  system. 
They  were,  moreover,  closely  associated  in  the  minds  of 
the  British  government  officials  with  resistance  to  law; 
by  its  ignoring  of  the  Navigation  Acts  the  General  Court 
of  Massachusetts  had  opposed  the  British  commercial  sys- 
tem ;  it  was  likewise  playing  at  this  time  a  very  independ- 
ent role  in  its  treatment  of  the  royal  governors.  The 
English  government  took  the  part  of  the  Quaker  in  his 
opposition  to  the  New  England  Puritan  and  in  doing  so 
struck  a  blow^  at  the  unpopular  assembly  of  Massachusetts. 
It  was  in  this  way  that  a  small  matter  of  local  signifi- 
cance, the  application  of  seventeenth  century  ecclesiastical 
law-  in  provincial  Massachusetts,  was  influenced  by  Eng- 
lish party  politics  and  the  enforcement  of  the  British  colo- 
nial system.  Throughout  the  eighteenth  century  the  crown 
failed  to  maintain  a  consistent  policy  of  favoring  the  Eng- 
lish Church  in  the  colonies.  The  Churchmen  of  Massa- 
chusetts were  therefore  handicapped  in  their  efforts  to 
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resist  the  authorities  at  Boston  in  spite  of  the  support  of 
the  royal  governors,  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  the  Vener- 
able Society.  The  Quakers  on  the  other  hand,  because  of 
their  political  influence  in  England,  were  better  able  to 
make  headway  against  the  unpopular  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts. 

Altho  the  exemption  legislation  gained  in  this  period 
was  not  the  real  religious  liberty  which  was  desired,  it 
marked  the  first  retreating  step  on  the  part  of  the  aggres- 
sive state  church  of  Massachusetts.  Since  a  full  disestab- 
lishment was  not  gained  until  1833,  laws  of  this  sort 
marked  the  legal  position  of  the  dissenters  for  almost  a 
hundred  years.  In  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury the  Baptists  were  the  great  opponents  of  the  Congre- 
gational system,  and  the  Church  of  England  was  at  work 
during  both  Quaker  and  Baptist  periods;  but  the  Society 
of  Friends  was  the  agent  most  responsible  for  the  success 
gained  over  Massachusetts  ecclesiasticism  in  the  first  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 
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Franchise,  in  17th  century,  19-20;  affected  by  charter  of  1691,  9,  25. 

Freetown,  68,  70,  72,  79-82,  154,  156-159. 

Friends,  see  Quakers. 

Frontier  settlements,  52-53,  63-68,  83-84,  85. 
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General  Court,  authority  limited  by  charter  of  1691,  g;  relation  to  estab- 
lished church,  30;  responsiljle  for  enforcement  of  ecclesiastical  law, 
32,  75;  formation  of  precincts,  55-60;  regulation  of  land  for  use  of 
ministry,  62;  concerned  with  securing  ministers,  62-63;  relation  to 
frontier  settlements,  53,  63-68;  83-84;  management  of  "unorthodox" 
communities,  68-84;  memorial  to  the  Queen,  109;  change  in  attitude 
toward  Quakers,  145-146.    F"or  exemption  legislation,  see  Laws. 

General  Sessions  of  the  Peace,  27,  30,  31,  32,  63,  84-85. 

Gibson,  Edmund,  Bishop  of  London,  172-188. 

Goddard,  Beriah,  126-127. 

Gurney,  John,  96 

Guy,  William,  Anglican  missionary  at  Narragansett,  157-158. 

Hampshire  County,  36. 

Harris,  Henry,  172. 

Harvard  College,  74-76. 

Hastwell,  Edward,  96. 

Hollis,  Thomas,  134. 

Honeyman,  Anglican  missionary  at  Newport,  154,  157,  158. 

Howland,  Henry,  126 

Huguenots,  in  Boston,  38. 

Hunt,  Samuel,  minister  at  Dartmouth,  76-77. 

Hyam,  Thomas,  96. 

Independents,  see  Congregationalists. 
Indians,  37-38,  I53- 

James  II,  8. 

Keith,  George,  150,  153,  154,  155. 
King's  Chapel,  Boston,  41,  148,  183,  185. 

Lambton,  John,  Anglicans'  missionary  at  Newbury,  162. 

Land,  for  use  of  ministry,  58-59,  61-62. 

Laws  of  Massachusetts,  for  maintenance  of  ministers,  (1692),  24,  26,  61, 
93,  119-120;  (1693),  26,  61;  (1695),  29-30,  62;  (1697),  30;  (1702),  31, 
83;  (1706),  32,  75,  105;  (1715),  32,  113-114,  119-120;  (1722),  32,  113; 
(1727),  179-180;  for  exemption  of  Anglicans,  (1727),  176,  179-180, 
188;  (1735)-  142,  185,  189;  (1742),  187,  189;  for  exemption  of  Bap- 
tists, (1728),  132;  (1729),  13s;  (1734),  141,  185;  (1740),  141.  143; 
for  exemption  of  Quakers,  (1717),  114;  (1720),  117-118;  (1721),  118- 
119;    (1728),  132;   (1729),  135;   (1731),  138-139;   (1737).  143. 

Little  Compton,  70,  82-83,  105,  154-159. 

Lucas,  Henry,  Anglican  missionary  at  Newbury,  162. 

Luther,  Samuel,  Baptist  minister  at  Swansea,  72-73. 

Lynn,  91,  94,  105. 
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Marblehead,  i6o,  169-170. 

Marsh,  Joseph,  minister  at  Tiverton,  76. 

Maryland,  97,  98,  151. 

Massachusetts,  composition  and  character  in  1700,  35  et  seq. 

Mather,  Cotton,  22. 

Mather,  Increase,  8,  14,  22,  50,  100,  102. 

Metcalf,  Joseph,  minister  at  Falmouth,  70. 

Middlesex  County,  ^7. 

Miller,  Ebenezer,  Anglican  missionary  at  Braintree,  159-160. 

Ministers,   see   Court  of    General   Sessions,   General    Court,   Land,   Laws, 

Salaries. 
Mossom,  David,  Anglican  missionary  at  Marblehead,  170,  171,  172,  173,  175. 
Myles,  Samuel,  80,  155,  172-173,  174. 

Narragansett,  154. 

Newbury,  148,  161-163,  164,  165-166,  170-171,  178-179. 

Newbury,  Walter,  106,  114. 

Newcastle,  Duke  of,  96-97,  131,  146. 

Newport,  153. 

Nicholson,  Francis,  158,  166,  178. 

Orem,  James,  Anglican  missionary  at  Bristol,  158-159,  171,  172. 

Partridge,  Richard,  96,  122-124,  128,  129-130,  136,  138-139,  140,  144. 

Penn,  William,  95,  loi. 

Pennsylvania,  97,  151. 

Pickering,  Theophilus,  minister  at  Tiverton,  127. 

Plant,  Matthias,  Anglican  missionary  at  Newbury,  177,   178. 

Plymouth  Colony,  27,  36,  42,  43,  44. 

Plymouth  County,  2>7,  43- 

Precinct,  53-60. 

Presbyterians,   11-13,   14,   16,  98-99. 

Price,  Roger,  142,  182. 

Privy  Council,  Quaker  appeals  to,  92,  100;  (1719),  117;  (1723),  123-126; 
(1725),  130-131,  146;  Anglican  appeals  to,  (1726),  175-176;  (1731), 
181-182;  (1732),  183-184;  (1736),  142,  185-186;  concerned  with  Mass. 
synod,  175. 

Proprietary  governments,  attack  on,  97-98. 

Providence,  154,  159. 

Puritans,  see  Congregationalists. 

Quarter  Sessions,  see  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace. 

Quakers,  in  England,  11,  13;  influence,  95-97,  144,  146;  doctrine,  42;  atti- 
tude of  Puritan  toward,  48;  attitude  of  Church  of  England  toward, 
49;  organization,  87;  London  Yearly  Meeting,  13,  91  et  seq.,  I45 ; 
London  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  87  et  seq.;  opposition  to  attack  on 
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proprietary  governments,  97;  decline,  86;  in  the  colonies,  13-14;  fore- 
shadowed by  Antinomians,  41;  arrival  in  Mass.,  15,  42;  in  Boston, 
39;  numbers  in  Mass.  in  1700,  43-44,  46-47;  attitude  toward  Mass. 
charter  of  1691,  22;  New  England  Yearly  Meeting,  47-48,  8g  ct  seq.; 
Sandwich  and  Scituate  Quarterly,  47,  137 ;  Rhode  Island  Quarterly, 
47,  90,  105,  107,  108,  117-118,  129,  134,  137;  Salem  Quarterly,  47,  106- 
107;  Greenwich  Monthly,  47;  Rhode  Island  Monthly,  47,  105,  no; 
Dartmouth  Monthly,  47,  76,  107,  in,  114,  137;  Sandwich  Monthly,  47; 
Pembroke  Monthly,  47 ;  Salem  Monthly,  47,  88,  91,  92 ;  Hampton 
Monthly,  47 ;  Dover  Monthly,  47 ;  resistance  to  ecclesiastical  law  at 
Dartmouth  and  Tiverton,  73-78;  attack  on  Mass.  church-state  system, 
86,  91-147.  For  exemption  laws,  see  Laws. 
Quincy,  Col.,  178. 

Randolph,  Edward,  8,  17,  20,  97. 

Rhode  Island,  35,  42,  97,  151,  153. 

Richardson,  Thomas.  95,  115,  n6,  117,  122-123,  128,  129,  135. 

Robinson,  John.  Bishop  of  London,  172. 

Salaries  of  ministers,  61,  62,  82,  85. 

Salem,  161. 

Sandwich,  43,  68,  69. 

Scituate,  160. 

Sharpe,  John,  123-124. 

Sharpe,  William,  175,  180-181,  186. 

Shaw,  William,  Anglican  missionary  to  Marblehead,  i6r. 

Shute,  Samuel,  governor,  relation  to  Quakers,  144;  relation  to  Anglicans, 

169-171,  173,  187-188. 
Sisson,  John,  119,  126. 
Slocum,  Ebenezer,  108. 
Smith,  Deliverance,  no. 

Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  n,  13.  150. 
Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  founded,   11,  150; 

purposes,  13,  150-153;  work  in  Rhode  Island,  153;  work  in  Mass.,  41, 

71,  79-80,  154-163. 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  New  England.  153. 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  Religion,  153. 
Society  of  Friends,  see  Quakers. 
Suffolk  County,  37. 
Swansea,  Baptist  church  in,  45,  70;  resistance  to  ecclesiastical  law,  68,  71- 

73,  133;  Anglican  church  in,  154-155.  I59- 
Synod,  50,  112,  174-175. 

Taber,  Jacob,  126-127. 
Taber,  Philip,  1 19-126. 
Taber,  Thomas,  no. 
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Tailer,  William,  lieutenant-governor,  112,  168-169. 

Taxes,  general,  32-34,  90;  for  maintenance  of  ministers,  regulation  of  in 

forming  new  precincts,  57-58;  added  to   province  assessment,  32,  74, 

78,  85,  107,  111-112,  120-121. 
Tiverton,  Baptists  in,  46;  Quakers  in,  70;  Anglicans  in,  154-159;  resistance 

to  ecclesiastical  law,  31,  68,  ■/2,  74-78,  107-112,  1 19-127. 
Town,  61-85, 
Town  meeting,  30-31. 
Tucker,  John,  107,  in,  114,  128-130. 

Vesey,  Col.,  155,  167. 

Voluntary  contributions  to  ministers,  see  Salaries. 

Walpole,  Robert,  10,  97,  131,  146,  148. 
Wanton,  John,  115,  117-118,  129,  135. 
Wanton,  Joseph,  108,  131,  134,  136,  137-138. 
Way,  William,  minister  at  Freetown,  79-81. 
West,  Richard,  123,  124. 
Wheaton,  Ephraim,  134. 
Whigs,  see  Walpole. 

William  III,  relation  to  Mass.  charter,  8,  17;  relation  to  Mass.  ecclesias- 
tical legislation,  17;  colonial  policy,  96;  religious  policy,  148. 
Wyeth,  Joseph,  96,  102. 
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